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ON WORK AND ALIENATION* 


American Sociological Association, 1 985 Presidential Address 


Kar ERIKSON 
Yale University 


These meetings are devoted in large part to the 
nature of work, and the contribution I would 
like to make to the discussions that will occupy 
us for the rest of the week has to do with work 
and alienation. I do not plan here to report on a 
completed piece of research or to argue for any 
particular way of doing sociological work on 
the subject. I hope, rather, to engage in the 
kind of aerial reconnaissance most of us try to 
undertake before we move on foot into a new 
research terrain. That means that I cannot help 
but be more attentive to the broader contours of 
that terrain than to its finer grains and textures. 

My remarks are in three parts. First, a 
sketchy review of Karl Marx’s views on the 
nature of human alienation. Second, a few 
thoughts on alienation in the increasingly au- 
tomated workplaces of today. And third, a note 
of vaguely methodological intent on how one 
can know when one is in the presence of 
alienation. 


I 


Modern workers, we have heard from a 
number of quarters, are alienated, emptied of 
much of their natural creativity and humanity 
as a result of the conditions under which they 
work. The very notion is so closely identified 
with the work of Karl Marx that one is almost 
required to begin a reconnaissance with him. 
I do not intend to become involved in a close 
reading of Marx here, but it may be useful (to 
borrow a wonderful image from Jaroslav Peli- 
kan) to pass a magnet lightly across Marx’s 
writings on alienation in the hope of drawing 
out from it those scraps of metal, those filings, 
that are of special value to a present-day 
sociology of work. 

Human beings, says Marx, are, quite lit- 
erally, made for work. This is not because we 
are doomed to toil as a result of the Fall 


* Direct all correspondence to Kai Erikson, De- 
partment of Sociology, Yale University, New 
Haven, CT 06520. 

I owe a deep debt to the generosity of Marvin 
Bressler, Cynthia Fuchs Epstein, William Form, 
Richard H. Hall, David Montgomery, and my fellow 
students in Sociology 510. I have more than the usual 
reasons for wanting to make clear that I alone am to 
blame for errors of fact, tone, and imagination. 


(‘Cursed is the ground for thy sake . . . in the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread’), but, on 
the contrary, because working is in our bones, 
in the very tissues of our being. The human 
animal emerged as a species from an environ- 
ment in which laboring already played a 
prominent evolutionary part, and to that extent 
humankind is shaped by work, molded by it. 
The human hand, the human eye, the human 
brain have all evolved in response to the nature 
of work, and so, of course, have the human 
nervous system and the human imagination. 
Hannah Adrendt (1958:86) called this “the 
seemingly blasphemous notion of Marx that 
labor (and not God) created man or that labor 
(and not reason) distinguish man from other 
animals.” 

Human beings reach out, gather the mate- 
rials of nature, and fashion them into objects of 
one kind or another. We collect an armful of 
wood, pick up a piece of flint, extract a stone 
from a quarry—or, for that matter, capture a 
sight or a sound that happens to move us. The 
true character of humankind is reflected in the 
objects we produce as a result of that 
process—a campfire, an axe, a cathedral, a 
sonnet. Work of that kind is necessary for hu- 
mans to fulfill their true nature. That is how, 
Marx said, they “develop” their “slumbering 
powers” ([1906] 1967:177). Now the energy 
and skill invested in the object is the very stuff 
of the person who created it, a part of his life’s 
blood. And in a very real sense, then, he sees 
himself, evaluates himself, measures him- 
self—even knows himself—by the things he 
makes. He “sees his own reflection in a world 
which he has constructed,’ Marx put it 
(1964:128). The producer, then, and the thing 
he produces, are of the same flesh. Or at least 
that is the way nature intended it to be. 

In the age of industrialization and capitalism, 
however, three developments have conspired 
to disturb that natural arrangement. 

The first is the institution of private prop- 
erty. Both the means by which objects are pro- 
duced and the objects themselves are owned 
by somebody else in a functioning capitalist 
system, with the result that the worker is 
drawn apart from the work itself. They are of a 
flesh, the worker and the work, but that flesh is 
severed by the cruel wedge of private 
ownership. 
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The second is the development of a more and 
more complex division of labor. Workers play 
an increasingly reduced role when a task is 
broken up into minute segments; they apply 
but a fraction of their skill and knowledge to 
the task at hand, and often lose their sense of 
the larger logic of the productive process in the 
bargain. 

The third is the process by which human 
labor becomes a commodity like all other 
commodities. Workers in a capitalist economy 
do not ordinarily manufacture things for their 
own consumption, nor, presumably, do they 
do so for the joy of it. They manufacture things 
for money, for cold tender. Their experience 
and ability—their very selves, in fact— are 
sold at market prices in much the same way as 
a side of beef or a sack of potatoes, and in that 
sense they become commodities themselves. 
They are objects, things of a measured worth, 
without any greater value than the denomina- 
tion of the coin used to purchase them. 

Alienation, then, is disconnection, 
separation—the process by which human be- 
ings are cut adrift from their natural moorings 
in the world as the result of unnatural, alien 
work arrangements. It can take a number of 
forms. 

For one thing, people can be said to be 
alienated when they lose contact with the 
product of their own labor. The things people 
fashion become an extension of their persons, 
a part of themselves, because they have 
breathed life into them. In the process of 
shaping a bowl or working a piece of leather or 
stitching a garment, they have poured some of 
themselves into it—a portion of their inven- 
tiveness, energy, humanity. And when the ob- 
jects they have created are taken away to be 
stored in someone else’s warehouse or sold on 
someone else’s terms, the qualities they had 
invested in those objects are simply lost to 
them. They are reduced in stature, diminished 
in spirit. And as this raid on their personalities 
is repeated every day of their working lives, 
they become more and more incomplete 
human beings, facing life with dulled moral 
reflexes, blurred perceptions, and an impaired 
ability to think matters through. 

For another thing, people can be said to be 
alienated when they lose their involvement in 
the activity of working itself and no longer 
experience it as a meaningful act of creation. 
This can happen, for example, when a worker 
feels dominated by the machinery with which 
she works. It can happen when the work of the 
hand is separated from the work of the 
brain—when the rhythms of a particular set of 
tasks are choreographed by a planner in some 
distant office and carried out with wooden 
compliance by workers on the shop floor. It 
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can happen when a person’s working hours are 
sharply differentiated from the other hours of 
the daily round: most modern workers can 
draw the line between the hours that belong to 
work and the hours that belong to them with a 
fierce precision, punching in and punching out 
on the dot of the minute. And it can happen, . 
finally, when a person comes to see work as a 
means to an end, as an instrumentality. It does 
not nourish the worker’s spirit but depletes it, 
and he becomes like a machine, senselessly 
grinding out something for the food it will bring 
to his table. “From being a man,” said Marx 
somewhat starchly, “he becomes merely an 
abstract activity and a belly” (1964:72). 
People can also be said to be alienated when 
they become estranged from their fellow 
creatures, which, says Marx, is inevitable in 
capitalism. Being commodities for sale, people 
are always in competition with one another, 
and that understandably helps reduce whatever 
feelings of comradeship and communality 
might otherwise emerge. Workers tend to be so 
brutalized and depleted by the experience of 
work, moreover, that they are largely incapa- 
ble of authentic relations with others anyway. 
And, finally, people can be said to be 
alienated when they find themselves separated. 
from their own nature as members of the 
human species. Since they are not engaged in 
creating life but merely earning the wherewithal 
to stay alive, they are no longer an active part 
of nature, no longer participants in its rhythms. 
They are, then, less than human, alienated 
even from themselves. That thought has al- 
ways had a good deal of appeal to critics like 
Erich Fromm who want to talk about the exis- 
tential crisis of modern times, but we can, 
however, afford to leave it behind us with the 
observation that, whatever its other virtues, 
our magnet will not draw from it many scraps 
of the sort we need for a venture into the field. 
So all of the methods devised under 
capitalism to increase production, said Marx 
with a fine flourish 7 


mutilate the labourer into a fragment of a 
man, degrade him to the level of an appen- 
dage of a machine, destroy every remnant of 
charm in his work and turn it into a hated 
toil; they estrange him from the intellectual 
potentialities of the labour-process. - . [and] 
subject him during the labour-process to a 
despotism the more hateful for its meanness; 
they transform his lifetime into a working- 
time, and drag his wife and child beneath the 
wheels of the Juggernaut of capital . . . 
(1906:708) 


Thus the views of Karl Marx on alien- 
ation—or a version of them anyway. Now sup- 
pose for a moment that we were to take 
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those views with us into the new research ter- 
rain and use them to inform our inquiry. From 
what regions of the modern workplace should 
we most expect alienation to emerge? Where 
should we look for those sensitive zones in the 
structure of work that seem most capable of 
inducing it? ` 

Marx would brief us, presumably, by saying 
that alienation is most likely to issue from those 
locations in the workplace (a) where workers 
are separated both from the. products of their 
labor and from the means of production, (b) 
where people contributing to the overall pro- 
duction process do not have a very clear sense 
of the pattern of the whole and are not really 
sure what their own role is in it, (c) where the 
work process is controlled by an external force 
or condition to which the worker has to adapt 
her own movements, and (d) where the work 
task has been splintered into so many spe- 
cialties that only a fraction of the worker’s 
intelligence and skill is required for its comple- 
tion. 

The first of those considerations has a rather 
antique sound in this day and age. Workers in 
industrialized countries everywhere have lost 
whatever claim they might otherwise have had 
to the product of their own labor, even if we 
knew what “product” meant in an economy 
increasingly devoted to service; and few. per- 
sons can be said to own the means of 
production—except in the somewhat remote 
sense that they are among “the people” in 
whose name the title has been drawn up. We 
are really speaking now about the human con- 
dition in modern times, a matter outside our 
present ken. \ 

The key sources of alienation, then, from 
this point of view, reduce to two—first, those 
structures in the modern workplace that sub- 
divide labor into narrower and narrower spe- 
cialties, and, second, those structures in the 
modern workplace that limit the amount of 
control workers exercise over the work they 
do. Those sources, as we shall soon see, have 
been discussed at some length in the literature. 


u 


To the extent that Marx’s observations were 
meant to serve as notes on the history of 
capitalism, he was asking us to envision a 
transformation from the gentler rhythms and 
more intimate scales of the artisanal past to the 
clatter and brutality of the industrial present. It 
is a story of the ways in which a system of 
production based on craft is replaced by a sys- 
tem of production based on a finely calibrated 
division of labor. 

If we were to try to portray that transforma- 
tion as drama, our first scene would almost 
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have to take place in a craft workshop, where a 
cobbler or spinner or barrel maker fashions an 
object, invests something of himself in it, and 
either figuratively or literally leaves his 
signature on it; and our last scene would almost 
have to take place in a modern factory, espe- 
cially one engaged in line assembly. Those are 
the images, after all, around which most of us 
organize our sense of that critical passage. The 
song of the craftsman would be drawn from 
such testimony as this (Sturt, 1923:78): 


But no higher wage, no income, will buy for 
men that satisfaction which of old—until 
machinery made drudges of them—streamed 
into their muscles all day long from close 
contact with iron, timber, clay, wind and 
wave, horse-strength. It tingled up in the 
niceties of touch, sight, scent. The very ears 
unawares received it, as when the plane 
went singing over the wood, or the exact 
chisel went tapping in (under the mallet) to 
the hard ash with gentle sound. But these 
intimacies are now over. Although they have 
much for leisure men can now taste little 
solace in life, of the sort that skilled hand- 
work used to yield to them . . . In what was 
once the wheelwright’s shop, where Eng- 
lishmen grew friendly with the grain of 
timber and with sharp tool, nowadays youths 
wait upon machines... 


And the song of the factory operative would be 
drawn from any of the hundreds of interviews 
that abound in contemporary social studies. 
“God, I hated that assembly line,” a mechanic 
says to Lillian Breslow Rubin (1976:155), 


I hated it. I used to fall asleep on the job 
standing up and still keep doing my work. 
There’s nothing more boring and more repe- 
titious in the world. On top of it, you don’t 
feel human. The machine’s running you, 
you're not running it. 


And another operative says to Charles Walker 
and Robert Guest (1952:54): 


The assembly line is no place to work, I can 
tell you. There is nothing more discouraging 
than having a barrel beside you with 10,000 
bolts in it and using them all up. Then you 
get a barrel with another 10,000 bolts, and 
you know every one of those 10,000 bolts 
has to be picked up and put in exactly the 
same place as the last 10,000 bolts. 


The problem with that way of portraying the 
transformation is that the craft workshop and 
the assembly line can hardly be understood as 
anything more than symbols. To speak of 
handicrafts in the preindustrial age is to speak 
of the economy of the towns and the occu- 
pations of a select few, not of the vast stretches 
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of farmland in which 90 percent of the popula- 
tion scratched out a living. To speak cf the 
assembly line in our own time is to speak of a 
rather uncommon form of manufacture. For all 
the celebrity of the automobile industry among 
social scientists, a decreasing number of work- 
ers are involved in manufacturing of any xind, 
and even at its moment of special glory, no 
more than 5 percent or so of manual workers in 
the United States were engaged in line assem- 
bly. Nor can we take for granted that even that 
minority has been as abused by the ways af the 
workplace as is commonly supposed (Form 
1973, 1976). The world we have lost is a world 
of agriculture; the world we are in the process 
of becoming is a world in which manufacture is 
yielding to service and both are becoming au- 
tomated. 

It is hard to know how to speak of the toil of 
the peasant when our subject is alienation. It is 
a form of craft work, to be sure, involving an 
intimate association with tools and mater-als, 
and to the extent that one extracts a living 
from the land one works, one can be said to be 
retaining at least a portion of the produc: of 
one’s labor. There is personality. in a good 
thatch, presumably, craft in a well-fashioaed 
harness, art in a clean furrow. Ferdinand 
Toennies (1963:164) thought: 


The Gemeinschaft, to the extent that it is 
capable of doing so, transforms all repulsive 
labor into a kind of art, giving it style, cig- 
nity, and charm, and a rank in its order, 
denoted as a calling and an honor. 


But how many peasants, gnarled and. leathery 
and bent to the hoe after decades in the fields, 
knew of that charm and honor? Somehow we 
need a different conceptual vocabulary than 
the one from which the term “alienation” 
comes to deal with the preindustrial coun- 
tryside. 

It is also hard to know how to speak about 
alienation as workers leave the satanic mils 
and move into the automated workplaces of 
our own period. There have been many ex- 
pressions of hope in the last two or three ds- 
cades that the coming of automation wou!'d 
reduce the amount of alienation in the modern 
workplace by replacing labor of the most me- 
chanical and mindless kind with activities that 
require skill, judgment, and a sense of craft’ 
Workers in charge of automated equipment, so 
the argument goes, rely on quick intelligence 
and sure perceptions rather than on brute 
strength, are freed from the unrelenting 
rhythms of a machine, can wander around th2 
larger workplace and develop some feeling for 
what the whole enterprise is about, and, in 
general, escape from the pinched and narrow 
niches into which a complicated division of 
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labor would otherwise have confined them. 
These expressions of hope have been 
nourished by just enough empirical evidence to 
make it one of the more important hypotheses 
under consideration in the sociology of work 
(see, for example, Bell, 1973; Blauner, 1964; 
Shepard, 1971). . 

There is a contrary position, however, also 
nourished by enough data to protect its standing’ 
in the field. For if it is reasonable to point out, 
as Blauner and others have, that the division of 
labor is likely to become less problematic in 
automated work settings because more aspects 
of the productive process are gathered into a 
single set of hands, then it is also reasonable to 
note that automation may have a pronounced 
capacity for sharpening other aggravations in 
the workplace that appear to induce alienation 
(Braverman, 1974; Burawoy, 1979; Edwards, 
1979; Glenn and Feldberg, 1977; Feldberg and 
Glenn, 1983; Noble, 1984; Wallace and Kal- 
leberg, 1982). Let me review some of those 
reasons. 

In the first place, the skill called for in most 
automated procedures is really a deftness of 
hand, a sureness of eye, a quickness of 
reflex—not the mastery of materials and the 
maturity of judgment that was once the mean- 
ing of the word “craft”. 

In the second place, information moves both 
back and forth along the circuits of a computer. 
They send programmed instructions out to the 
shop floor or the office, and, at the same time, 
they bring intelligence back. In the process, 
they have the capacity to drain the craftsman 
of what may well have been his most important 
lever of control—the wisdom and lore that 
comes from years of experience. ‘Any self- 
respecting machinist,” says Harley Shaiken 
(1984:54), “has a legendary ‘black book’ that 
records the problems encountered and the 
shortcuts discovered on previous jobs.” It is a 
special kind of knowledge, “enriched over 
time”. Computers, too, however, can store 
such experience, and they can do so for every 
craftsman for miles around. The computer's 
own black book, then, can soon contain the 
lore from tens of thousands of minds, and as all 
that information is sorted out, experience be- 
comes a matter of formula, intuition and judg- 
ment become matters of computation. It might 
even be claimed—although I am not sure I am 
doing so now—-that the computer’s black book 
does for human beings what genetic codes do 
for social insects: give creatures the accumu- 
lated experience of generations without asking 
from them so much as a trace of thought. 

In the third place, for both of the reasons just 
mentioned, the work of the hand and the work 
of the brain can be even more profoundly di- 
vorced in automated work settings. If the goal 
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of the old Scientific Management movement 
was to control the muscle activity of the 
worker from the distant removes of the front 
office, to eliminate flourish and personality and 
lazy rhythms from the doing of everyday tasks, 
then the computer can be its perfect instru- 
ment. For the computer can program not only 
the behavior of the machine, but in a very real 
sense, the behavior of those whose job it is to 
monitor it. 

In the fourth place, the work required in 


automated settings, though largely free of mus- ` 


cular exertion, can replace the boredom that 
comes from endlessly repeating the same rote 
activity with the boredom that comes from 
doing almost nothing at all. Now that may be 
something of a blessing, to be sure. “When the 
machine is working,” said one operative hap- 
pily. “I am not.” His job is to attend the ma- 
chine, to be at its service. He is, as David Halle 
(1984) puts it, “on guard duty”. But monitoring 
the workings of some machine can be pro- 
foundly boring, when things go right, which is 
most of the time; and if the worker finds other 
things to occupy her time—reading, musing, 
telling tales—the activity itself is wholly alien 
to the meaning of work. 

In the fifth place, automation can have an 
enormous impact on the way individuals relate 
to the machinery with which they work: People 
have been operating machines since the begin- 
ning of the industrial era, of course, and under 
the right circumstances the largest of them is 
like a hand tool, an extension of the person. It 
clearly makes a huge difference, however, in 
the almost organic relationship between person 
and machine whether you master it or it mas- 
ters you. When the machine is yours to com- 
mand, you turn it on and thereby give it life; 
you adjust it and thereby make it an extension 
of your hand. But when it turns itself on and 
has its own self-correcting mechanisms and 
even knows when to slow down, it is like a 
willful creature with its own motives whom 
you must serve. 

In the sixth place, if it is important to people 
to be in touch with the materials they use in 
their work—to feel the grain of the wood, the 
texture of the leather, the weave of the 
fabric-—-then it should be noted that those who 
work with automated procedures are about as 
distant from the materials they are shaping as it 
is possible to be. In continuous process plants, 
for instance, it is not at all uncommon for a 
worker to never see or touch the raw materials 
that come in one end of the cycle and never see 
or touch the finished products that come out 
the other. : 

In the seventh place, the kinds of continuous 
process that automation make possible create 
an entirely different kind of work day for a 
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large portion of the labor force. The rest of the 
social world—the world of schools and shops 
and churches, of team sports and communal 
entertainments—is on the day shift. For most 
people, the day is the natural time to work, the 
night to sleep. The worker who must organize 
her activities around some other pattern is cut 
off, then, not only from the rhythms of family 
and the rhythms of community but from what 
often feels like the rhythms of nature itself. 

In the last and most important place, the 
potential for control over the worker and the 
workplace is hugely enlarged in automated 
settings. This is true not only in the sense that 
automated procedures offer a means for 
superintending almost everything that happens 
in the office and on the shop floor, but also in 
the sense that they make possible a remarkably 
efficient system of surveillance of everyone out 
there. Workers can be trained to keep an eye 
on automated equipment and watch out for the 
signs of trouble, but, as I noted a moment 
ago, the equipment, in its turn, can be trained 
to keep an eye on those who tend it just as 
easily. All those panels and gauges and 
screens, by means of which an employee can 
monitor the functioning of the equipment, have 
the ability to stare back—to monitor one’s ac- 
tivities, measure one’s output, almost follow 
one around. 

If the grinding pace of the assembly line, say, 
makes one into a kind of motor, a torpid 
technical instrument, so, too, can supervi- 
sion. At its rawest, in fact, supervision is a kind 
of automation, if only in the sense that when it 
is too mechanical, too automatic, too relent- 
less, it becomes machine-like. Harry Braver- 
man complains that clerical workers are too 
often 


subjected to routines, more or less 
mechanized according to current pos- 
sibilities, that strip them of their former 
grasp of even a limited amount of office in- 
formation, divest them of the need or ability 
to understand and decide, and make of them 
so many mechanical eyes, fingers, and 
voices whose functioning is, insofar as pos- 
.sible, predetermined by both rules and ma- 
chinery. (1974:340) 


The dominion of the machinery to which 
Braverman refers has been remarked any 
number of times, the dominion of the rules less 
often. Yet workers who are pressed in on all 
sides by quotas, indices, routines, and all those 
forms of monitoring that managers can turn to 
when they are under pressure themselves, are, 
for all practical purposes, being exposed to a 
species of automation. So it scarcely ranks as 
good news to those who work at the non- 
management level that the number of super- 
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visors seems to be growing at a much faster 
rate throughout the labor force than other em- 
ployees. 

The aerial reconnaissance I mentioned 
earlier—in my own case a study of workers in 
the communications industry'—suggests that 
supervision may be a key element here, and 
there are quite a few studies in the literature, 
the work of Melvin L. Kohn and his associates 
being prominent among them, that alert us to 
expect as much (Kohn, 1976, 1985; Kohn and 
Schooler, 1973, 1978, 1982, 1983; Mortimer 
and Lorence, 1979; Mottaz, 1981; Walsh, 
1982). 

There is no easy answer, then, to the ques- 
tion as to whether automation serves to restrict 
the range of a worker’s skill and autonomy or 
serves to free him from the old tyrannies of 
work (for a balanced view see Form, 1981; 
Spenner, 1979, 1983). There is every reason to 
suppose, however, that the effects of automa- 
tion are spread very unevenly throughout the 
workplace, not only from industry to industry 
or from occupation to occupation, but from. one 
work station to another. 


iil 


I have been trying to review here some of the 
structural conditions of the modern workplace 
that may be especially productive of alienation. 
But in order for that to be a useful contribution 
to the sociology of work, we need to consider 
another matter. Where does alienation reside? 
How does one know when one is in its pres- 
ence? That is a tougher question than might 
appear on the surface, because so many dif- 
ferent currents of thought have converged on it 
from so many different ideological directicns. 

Joachim Israel (1971) distinguishes between 
“estranging processes”—those conditions in 
the structure of the workplace that induce 
alineation—and “states of estrangement’ — 
those psychological dispositions that result. I 
have been speaking more or less of the former; 
Lam turning now—more or less—to the latter. 

There are those who argue that one ought to 
be able to determine when a person is alienated 
by taking a look at the objective conditions in 
which she works. The worker exposed to es- 


tranging conditions is alienated almost by cef-- 


nition, no matter what she says she thinks or 
even what she thinks she thinks. Hacry 
Braverman, for example, would accuse us of 
doing the work of the personnel administrator 


' The project has as its working title “The Culture 
of the Workplace”. Cynthia Fuchs Epstein and I 
serve as principle investigators. Support has been 
provided by a grant from the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. 
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if we dealt with “the reaction of the worker” 
rather than with the nature of the work 
(1974:29), by which he means, apparently, that 
certain forms of work can be understood as 
alienating no matter how that fact is registered 
in the person of the worker. That view, what- 
ever else one might want to say about it, has 
the effect of closing off sociological investiga- 
tion rather than the effect of inviting it. Aliena- 
tion, in order to make empirical sense, has to 
reside somewhere in or around the persons 
who are said to experience it. 

Yet it sounds rather naive to assume, as 
many sociologists have, that a state like 
alienation can be discerned by so simple a pro- 
cedure as asking people about their degree of 
job satisfaction—which is essentially what 
Blauner, for all the other riches of his analysis, 
actually did. People can think themselves 
satisfied by work that degrades them in count- 
less ways, and, of course, they can grumble 
incessantly about work that would appear on’ 
the fact of it to be enhancing. Michel Crozier 
(1971), for instance, discovered in his study of 
Parisian office workers that the employees who 
expressed the most interest in their work were 
often the ones who complained the most about 
it, an observation others have made as well; 
and in general, there are many reasons to sup- 
pose that the relationship between expressions 
of satisfaction and the facts of the work day is, 
to say the least, an inexact one (see, for exam- 
ple, Kahn, 1972). 

Robert Blauner and Harry Braverman, as a 
matter of fact, mark the two poles very well. 
Virtually all of Blauner’s data come from sur- 
veys on job satisfaction conducted by Elmo 
Roper, while Braverman has no data at all on 
the way workers feel about work, how they 
experience it, or what it does to them. 

So we need something in between. The con- 
cept “alienation,” lets say, has a limited 
number of uses for sociology unless it refers to 
a condition that is registered somewhere in the 
person’s mind or spirit or body, and is reflected 
in actual behavior. On the face of it, at least, 
that would seem like easily defended ground, 
but in fact it cuts off friends on both ends of the 
conceptual continuum. On the one hand, we 
have to jettison the idea that situations rich in 
the kinds of detail that appear degrading by 
some external standard or another can be as- 
sumed to generate alienation. That must be 


. shown, not taken as given. Otherwise we would 


be in much the same logical position as a phy- 
sician prepared to diagnose malaria on hearing 
the news that someone passed through an es- 
pecially virulent swamp. On the other hand, we 
have to jettison a lot of what we think we have 
learned from surveys, for we dare not assume 
that the effects of alienation are readily apparent 
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even to those who experience it. The kinds of 
questions we ask in the usual survey on job 
satisfaction would seem like rather frail in- 
struments for probing into all those layers of 
emotional scar tissue which, if Marx is even 
half right, can be formed over the injuries of 
work. Melvin L. Kohn is surely right to suggest, 
as he has in these very meetings (1985), that the 
objective character of the work must be 
matched with a discernable condition in the 
person for a connection to be assumed between 
the two. 

If alienation is a state of being, it does not 
reside in the workplace alone but in the whole 
of one’s existence. That raises another matter: 
how do the degradations of the workplace 
bleed into the larger fabric of a person’s life? 
There have been any number of conversations 
in sociological circles about the degree to 
which work experience “spills over” into other 
spheres of life, and the degree to which non- 
work activities compensate for whatever dis- 
satisfactions are generated at work. We do not 
need to review those conversations now, but it 
may be worth noting that while the structures 
of modern life make it easy to distinguish be- 
tween the world of work and the world of lei- 
sure, the structures of the human mind do not 
operate in the same way. The moods of the 

workplace are carried across the threshold into 
the household, and, of course, the moods of 
the household are carried back, and the ways 
in which the two are played off in the organiza- 
tion of a person’s life is a critical part of the 
larger puzzle. 

Looking at the larger whole of human life, 
then, there are many forms of behavior that 
might alert an observer to the possibility that 
alienation is lurking somewhere below the 
surface. One can begin, as sociologists 
traditionally have, with the standard indices of 
dissatisfaction: calling in sick, filing griev- 
ances, and quitting altogether have long been 
regarded as hidden votes on the quality of work 
life, and most of the available data seem to 
indicate that such votes are cast far more often 
in the kinds of work setting that can reasonably 
be described as alienating. One can try to as- 
sess the long-range effects of various working 
conditions on the personalities of those ex- 
posed to them, as Kohn and his associates 
have been doing for years. Then one can attend 
to the things people do—and the things that 
happen to them—outside the immediate pre- 
cincts of work: we have every reason in the 
world to think, for example, that taking drugs 
and drinking too much and sinking into a kind 
of numbed depression are correlated with 
alienating work conditions. 

All of which raises a darker point as I bring 
these remarks to a close. We have to assume, 
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as we noted a moment ago, that alienated work 
leaves some sort of mark on the persons af- 
fected by it, and that those marks are at least in 
principle detectable by the right kind of geiger 
counter. We also have to assume—this too is 
repetition—that the persons so marked are not ` 
usually the ones best equipped to understand 
what has happened to them. Indeed, it is one of 
Marx’s major contributions to our thinking that 
lack of insight into one’s true condition is itself 
a consequence of alienation. The condition 
furnishes its own camouflage. 

We are then engaged in a haughty business, 
for we are declaring for all practical purposes 
that trained and thoughtful observers can see 
traces in the conduct of fellow human beings of 
something they are not aware of, and, in fact, 
cannot be aware of. That prospect did not 
bother Marx for one moment. His language 
crackles with feeling when he describes what 
he thinks the capitalist mode of production has 
done to the workers exposed to it. It “mortifies 
his body and ruins his mind,” said he, leaving 
“idiocy” and “cretinism” in its wake. It makes 
of the worker “a crippled monstrosity’— 


“mutilated,” ‘‘degraded,’’ ‘‘stunted,”’ 
“broken,” “emasculated,” “stupified,”. “de- 
based” 


Now that is a sharp diagnosis by any stan- 
dard, and I, for one, would not relish the 
thought of moving out onto a shop floor some- 
where to ask strapping workers about their 
stupification and idiocy. But there may be an 
important world to be discovered there as soon 
as we learn to ask the right questions about it. 
The work of Melvin Seeman in particular gives 
us a secure place to stand when we consider 
the anatomy of alienation (see 1959, 1972, 
1975, and 1983 in particular). But being raised 
now is the question of what it does to the 
human spirit in others ways. Do the conditions 
that Marx encouraged us to think of as 
alienating add in any appreciable way to the sum 
of human indifference, brutality, exhaustion, 
cruelty, numbness? Is there any relationship 
between alienation and the passion with which 
capital punishment is promoted, insults to na- 
tional honor resented, people of other kinds 
demeaned? I have no idea. I only know that 
such questions are important, sympathetic, 
and, in principle answerable. 
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PRAGMATISM AND SOCIAL INTERACTIONISM* 


DMITRI N. SHALIN 
Southern Illinois University at Carbondale 


This paper examines the interfaces between pragmatism and interactionist 
sociology. Four tenets central to social interactionism have been selected for this 
study: the philosophical perspective on reality as being in the state of flux, the 
sociological view of social structure as emergeni process, the methodological 
preference for participatory modes of research, and the ideological commitment to 
ongoing social reconstruction as a goal of sociological practice. It is argued that 
from the start interactionist sociologists were concerned with the problem of social 
order and sought new ways of conceptualizing social structure. Special emphasis is 
placed on the interactionists’ predilection for a logic of inquiry sensitive to the 
objective indeterminacy of the situation. An argument is made that the failure of 
interactionist sociologists to address head-on the issues of power and inequality 
reflects not so much their uncritical reliance on pragmatism as their failure to follow 
consistently pragmatist tenets and to fulfill the political commitments of pragmatist 


Philosophers. 


There is a solid consensus among present-day 
commentators about the profound impact of 
pragmatist philosophy on social interac- 
tionism. This consensus breaks down, how- 
ever, when it comes to spelling out the exact 
nature of this impact. Some critics, mostly out- 
side the interactionist perspective proper, 
charge interactionism with an astructural, 
subjectivist and status-quo bias and lay much 
of the blame at the door of pragmatism (Kanter, 
1972; Huber, 1973; Reynolds and Reynolds, 
1973). Others argue that there is nothing inher- 
ently astructural, subjectivist or conservative 
about either interactionism or pragmatism 
(Hall, 1972; Stone et al, 1974; Maines, 1977; 
Stryker, 1980; Johnson and Schifflet, 1981). 
Still others detect a fissure among social in- 
teractionists, which they trace to the division 
within the pragmatist tradition between the 
nominalist and subjectivist pragmatism of 
Dewey and James and the realist and objec- 
tivist pragmatism of Peirce and Mead (Lewis, 
1976; McPhail and Rexroat, 1979; Lewis and 
Smith, 1980). 

The question that this voluminous literature 
on pragmatism and interactionism is bound to 
raise in many a head is, “Shouldn’t the whole 
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matter be left for professional philosophers to 
decide?” 

One answer to this question is suggested by 
Kuhn’s theory of paradigms. Along with sub- 
stantive theories and research procedures, ac- 
cording to Kuhn, all scientific schools include 
“metaphysical paradigms” or “metaphysical 
parts of paradigms”. Normally, philosophical 
assumptions underlying research practice in a 
given area are taken for granted, but in periods 
of crisis “scientists have turned to philosoph- 
ical analysis as a device for unlocking the rid- 
dles of their field’ (Kuhn, 1970:184, 83). 
Whether sociology is currently undergoing a 
crisis is beyond the scope of this paper; what 
directly concerns us in Kuhn’s argument is that 
the task of philosophical self-reflection is per- 
formed by practitioners in the field and not just 
by professional philosophers. Indeed, the pro- 
digious output in speculative writings by Bohr, 
Heisenberg, de Broglie, Born, Schrödinger, 
Eddington, Jordan, Pauli, Weizsacker, and 
Oppenheimer, to mention only better known 
names in modern physics, should convince the 
skeptics that the reflection on the a priori foun- 
dations of science is more than a self-indulgent 
practice of wayward sociologists. As 
Whitehead (1938:29) put it, “if science is not to 
degenerate into a medly of ad hoc hypotheses, 
it must become philosophical and must enter 
upon a thorough criticism of its own foun- 
dations.” The present inquiry into the 
paradigmatic unity of pragmatist and interac- 
tionist thought accepts this judgement and is 
undertaken in the hope that it will help to il- 
luminate some of the predicaments of modern 
interactionism. 

More specifically, this study is intended to 
show that since its formative years, interac- 
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tionist sociology contained a structural com- 
ponent, although its pragmatism-inspired ap- 
proach to the problem of social order signifi- 
cantly diverged from the traditional one. The 
study also demonstrates that interactionist 
methodology has a strong predilection for par- 
ticipatory forms of research, which reflects its 
paramount concern, again directly influenced 


by pragmatist ideas, with the objective inde-- 


terminacy of the situation. Finally, it is held 
that the relative paucity of interactionist re- 
search on the issues of power, class and in- 
equality is not so much a reflection of the con- 
servative bias that the interactionists allegedly 
inherited from pragmatism as the result of their 
failure to embrace fully the political commit- 
ments of pragmatist philosophers. 

The terms “pragmatism” and “social in- 
teractionism” are used here inclusively. That 
is, Peirce, James, Dewey, and Mead, despite 
their divergent views, are all considered to be 
pragmatists insofar as they took a common 


stance against rationalist philosophy. Correla-. 


tively, Cooley, Thomas, Park, Ellwood, 
Blumer, and a number of other kindred yet 
disparate writers are treated here as interac- 
tionists for the sake of contrasting their views 
to those of functionalist thinkers. It is argued, 
however, that the tension in the premises of 
interactionist thought has resulted in the di- 
vision between the ‘more voluntaristically and 
less voluntaristically oriented brands of social 
interactionism. 

Finally, about the plan of the exposition. 
Without claiming to have exhausted the prem- 
ises of social interactionism, the following have 
been selected as central to interactionist 
thought: the philosophical perspective on 
reality as being in the state of flux, the 
sociological view of society as emergent in- 
teraction, the methodological quest for a logic 
of inquiry sensitive to the objective indetermi- 
nacy of the situation, and the ideological com- 
mitment to ongoing social reconstruction as a 
goal of sociological practice. These four 
paradigm-setting features of social interac- 
tionism are addressed in this order. 


STUDYING THE WORLD-IN-THE- 
MAKING: THE PHILOSOPHICAL | 
PREMISES OF SOCIAL INTERACTIONISM 


‘. . .For rationalism reality is ready-made and 
complete from all eternity, while for prag- 
matism it is still in the making .. .” (James, 
[1907] -1955:167). This cherished precept of 
pragmatist philosophy—one of ‘‘the 
philosophies of flux” (Dewey, [1929] 1958:50) 
that became popular in the late 19th and early 
20th century—conveys an image of the world 
brimming with indeterminacy, pregnant with 
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possibilities, waiting to be completed and ra- 
tionalized. The fact that the world out there is 
“still” in the making does not augur its final 
completion at some future point: the state of 
indeterminacy endemic to reality cannot be 
terminated once and for all. It can be alleviated 
only partially, in concrete situations, and with 


the help of a thinking agent. The latter has the - 


power to carve out an object, to convert an 
indeterminate situation into a determinate one, 
because he is an active being. The familiar 
world of color, sound and structure is his prac- 
tical accomplishment, i.e., he hears because he 
listens to, he sees because he looks at, he dis- 
cerns a pattern because he has a stake in it, and 
when his attention wavers, interest ceases, and 
action stops—the world around him sinks back 
into the state of indeterminacy. 

There is more than a tinge of post-Kantian 
idealism in this mode of reasoning, which 
should come as no surprise, given the promi- 
nent role transcendentalism played in the 
pragmatists’ formative years. Traces of tran- 
scendentalism can be detected in Dewey’s cel- 
ebration of the mind as “the constitutive author 
of the whole scheme” ((1929] 1960:33), James’ 
preoccupation with the world “anchored in the 
Ego” ([1890] 1950, 11:297), and Mead’s convic- 
tion that “what a thing is in nature depends not 
simply on what it is in itself, but also on the 
observer” (1929:428). Transcendentalist over- 
tones are unmistakable in the pragmatist view 
of cognition, which harks back to the idealist 
metaphor of knowing as carving. From tran- 
scendentalism pragmatists learned to distrust 
the rhetoric of “bare facts” which, in Mead's 
words (1938:98), “are not there to be picked 
out. They have to be dissected out, and the 
data are the most difficult of ab- 
stractions. . . .” Pragmatists’ resistance to be- 
haviorism as incompatible with the active and 
conscious mode of man’s being in the world, no 
doubt, also reflected the aversion to mate- 


_fTialism bred into their bones in the years of 


apprenticeship. Salient as the elective affinity 
of idealist and pragmatist thought is, it should 
not be taken to mean that pragmatists accepted 
the idealist legacy uncritically: pragmatism is a 
post-Darwinian philosophy in which the prin- 
ciple of subject—object relativity was replaced 
with that of the relativity of organism and envi- 
ronment, the constitutive activity of Absolute 
Mind with the instrumental activity of orga- 
nized individuals, and dialectical logic with the 
experimental logic of situation. Pragmatists 
parted company with idealists on the issue of 
the primacy and the constitutive power of 
thought, which, according to them, needs to be 
explained, not presupposed. The root of 
knowledge is not to be found in knowledge 
itself; it is to be sought in action. The latter 
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intervenes in the relationship between the 
. subject and object, giving rise to the phenome- 
non of “emergence” which, in simplest terms, 
refers to ‘‘a certain environment that exists in 
its relationship to the organism, and in which 
new characters can arise by virtue of the or- 
ganism” (Mead, 1934:330). Pragmatists con- 
ceded that subject and object are bound to each 
other by the fundamental relationship of rela- 
tivity, yet they placed this relationship in a 
broader context suggested by the Darwinian 
theory of evolution. The individual con- 
tinuously adapts to his environment, changing 
his action to meet the exigencies of the situa- 
tion and transforming the situation to satisfy 
his practical needs; in that sense we can speak 
of “a relativity of the living individual and its 
environment, both as to form and content... . 
The individual and environment—the 
. gituation—mutually determine each other’ 
(Mead, [1924—25] 1964:278; [1908] 1964:86). A 
key word in this statement is “mutual”. Unlike 
idealists, pragmatists emphasized that action is 
constituted by, as much as it constitutes, the 
environment. It is in the course of this mutual 
constitution that reality opens itself up to the 
. knower. Knowing does not exist for its own 
sake, but for the sake of doing. Whatever 
doubts the knower has about the nature of 
things, he alleviates practically, by manipulat- 
ing his objects, putting them to different uses, 
- literally forcing these objects to conform to his 
notion of them, and in the process of doing so 
establishing—in situ—whether a thing in ques- 
tion is what it is thought to be. The very mode 
of handling things, thus, is part and parcel of 
their objective being. Said Peirce ([1877] 
1955:29), “thought is essentially an action.” 
“The unit of existence is the act,” concurred 
Mead (1938:65). The only reality available to 
us, in James’s words, is “practical reality” 
({1890] 1950, 11:295). “Reality which is not in 
any sort of use, or bearing upon use,” charged 
Dewey ([1931] 1963:41), “may go hang, so far 
as knowledge is concerned.” 

As action took precedence over thought in 
pragmatist analysis, the old question of thing in 
itself emerged in a new light. ‘Reality in itself, 
or in its uninterpreted nakedness,” observes 
Thayer (1973:68), “is a pragmatically mean- 
ingless notion. ...” The problem for prag- 
matists is not so much that the thing in itself is 
unknowable in principle, but that it can be 
known in so many ways: one thing can function 
as many different objects, and one object can 
be represented by many different things; which 
role a thing assumes in a given situation, which 
determinate object it is made to impersonate, 
depends not only on its inherent qualities, but 
also on the interests, assumptions, and practi- 
cal skills of the actor. A thing we call paper can 


be used for building a fire, writing a letter, 
covering the floor, making a mask, as well as 
for many other uses, every one of which brings 
into existence a new situation and a different 
object. Moreover, as Mead (1936:158, 155) 
stressed repeatedly, our very treatment of 
things as definite objects involves an abstrac- 
tion, in that it requires an active selection of 
certain elements from among the many encom- 
passed in our field of experience. The status of 
a thing as an object of a particular kind is 
problematic; it is determined in the course of 
interaction between the thing in question and 
other things: “Everything that exists in as far 
as it is known and knowable is in interaction 
with other things. . . . Interaction is a univer- 
sal trait of natural existence” (Dewey, [1929] 
1958:175; [1929] 1960:244). One of the things 
involved in the interaction that produces a 
meaningful object is the knower. Things 
emerge as meaningful objects when they en- 
counter the knower with all his practical skills - 
and the power of symbolization: “Symboliza- 
tion constitutes objects not constituted be- 
fore. . . . Language does not simply symbolize 
a situation or object which is already there in 
advance; it makes possible the existence or the 
appearance of that situation or object, for it is a 
part of the mechanism whereby that situation 
or object is created” (Mead, 1934:78). Thus, 
situation in the pragmatist lexicon always pre- 
supposes an actor and a transaction between 
the knower and the known, or as Gouinlock 
(1972:8) put it, “if there were no human beings 
(or comparably sentient creatures) there would 
be no situations in nature.” 

This pragmatist reasoning is ripe with in- 
teresting, if unsettling, implications. It implies 
the possibility of multiple realities, or to use 
James's favorite expression, “the pluralistic 
universe,” comprised of many worlds, each 
one rational in its own way, each reflecting 
alternative lines of action, ends, and situations. 
“Other sculptors, other statues from the same 
stone!’ exclaims James ([1890] 1950, 1:289). 
“Other minds, other worlds from the same 
monotonous and inexpressive chaos! My world 
is but one in a million alike embedded, alike 
real to those who may abstract them.” This 
argument, however, runs into a problem: if the 
world is as fluent and indeterminate as James 
wants us to believe, how do we go about de- 
ciding which course of action to follow, which 
world to cut out of the primordial chaos of 
unmediated being? Are we not heading for a 
solipsism of some sort when we adopt this 
mode of reasoning? These are the questions 
that critics posed to the pragmatists and that 
consumed so much of James’s time in the last 
ten years of his life. His claim that “the fons et 
origo of all reality, whether from the absolute 
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or the practical point of view, is thus subjec- 
tive, is ourselves” ((1890] 1950, 11:296-7), ex- 
posed him to the charges of subjectivism, 
which, despite all his efforts, James was not 
able to refute resolutely. This cannot be said 
about Dewey, who came to appreciate without 
reservation that ‘meaning is objective as well 
as universal,” that “significant things are 
things actually implicated in situations of 
shared or social purpose and execution,” that 


“communication is a condition of conscious-. 


ness” ({1929] 1958:188-9, 180-1, 187). The 
charges of subjectivism are also inapplicable in 
the case of Peirce and Mead, both of whom 
saw the terminating of indeterminacy as a fun- 
damentally social process. From the start 
Peirce was at pains to emphasize that ‘the very 
origin of the conception of reality shows that 
this conception essentially involves the notion 
of a COMMUNITY,” that the real problem is 
“how to fix belief, not in the individual merely, 
but in the community” ({1868] 1955:247; [1877] 
1955:13). Similarly, Mead, while acknowledg- 
ing that “each individual has a world that dif- 
fers in some degree from that of any other 
member of the same community,” consistently 
stressed that the individual “slices the events” 
from the standpoint of community life, and that 
his very ability to “carve out” an object and to 
handle it rationally “is social to the very core” 
([1924--25] 1964:276, 1934:141). 

In retrospect, many tenets of pragmatism 
might seem -dated; the pragmatist analysis of 
the social dimension of human existence looms 
larger and larger as the time goes by. Prag- 
matists were not the first to recognize the im- 
portance of this dimension—Scottish moralists 
(Stryker, 1980) and romantic philosophers 
(Shalin, 1984) had done so way before preg- 
matists. Still, Morris (1970:96) hardly exagger- 
ates when he describes the analysis of the so- 
cial conditions of man as ‘tone of the most 
important achievements of the pragmatist 
movement”. Without society, pragmatists 
realized, there would be no rational human 
beings, no world of meaning and structure, and 
the primordial chaos would never be tamed. 
Precisely because the world out there is not 
fully determinate, because it can be carved out 
in so many ways, there is a need for an or- 
ganizing principle, a reference frame that can 
guide the efforts of disparate individuals en- 
gaged in the process of determination. The in- 
dividual learns to do the “carving” against the 
background of meaningful objects shared with 


others. He grows in the environment “en- -, 


dowed with meaning in terms of the process of 
social activity” (Mead, 1934:130), in which he 
partakes with other human beings, and “this 
community of ing is meaning” (Dewey, 
[1929] 1958:185). It is insofar as the individual 
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perspective on reality is mediated by and 
rooted in society that it attains a quality of 
being private or public, objective or subjective: 
“The objectivity of the perspective of the indi- 
vidual lies in its being a phase of the larger act. 
It remains subjective in so far as it cannot fall 
into the larger social perspective . . .” (Mead, 
1938:548). The objectivity of any perspective is 
thus not an arbitrary matter; rather, it is a ` 
social, and therefore historical, matter, and as 
such it invites, nay, requires sociological 
treatment. Which brings us to social interac- 
tionism proper. 

Stated in pragmatist terms, the project of 
interactionist sociology consists in a systema- 
tic examination of the process of the determi- 
nation of indeterminacy, insofar as this process 
shapes society and, in turn, is shaped by it. Put 
differently, it is an inquiry into the pluralistic 
social universe brought into being by various 
collectivities, each one creating a separate en- 
vironment of meaningful objects that distin- 
guish its members from those inhabiting dif- 
ferent social worlds. A social world is real for 
those participating in the same universe of dis- 
course. It is “a distinct world, with its own 
ways of acting, talking, and thinking .. . i 
own vocabulary, its own activities and inter- 
ests, its own conception of what is significant 
in life, . . . its own scheme of life” (Cressey, 
1932:31). Such a world is not objective in the 
traditional sense—it has no being in itself; it is 
not “a world of independent realities such as 
might be known by some ideal absolute sub- 
ject; it is a world of . . . data given to concrete, 
historically determined subjects, and of actions 
which these human subjects actually perform 
upon these objects of their own experience” 
(Znaniecki, 1927:536). There is more than a 
fleeting resemblance between Thomas’s 
theorem, “If men define situations as real, they 
are real in their consequences” (Thomas and 
Thomas, 1928:572), and James’s dictum, ‘“.. . 
We need only in cold blood ACT as if the thing 
in question were real, and keep acting as if it 
were real, and it will infallibly end by growing 
in such a connection with our life that it will 
become real’ ((1890] 1950, 11:321). The defini- 
tion of the situation is that unmistakably prag- 
matist “looking at,” “listening to,” “reac 
for’ which constitutes an early, hidden, at- 
titudinal stage of an overt act and which 
transforms “the big, buzzing confusion” of 
everyday life (James, quoted in Park, [1924] 
1955:265) into a clearly recognizable environ- 
ment and gives a semblance of order to “the 
irrational chaos of the real world” (Znaniecki, 
1919:147). “The definition of the situation is 
equivalent to the determination of the vague,” 
wrote Thomas; before the definition sets in, 
“the situation is quite undetermined,” but as 
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the definition unfolds, “the situation becomes 
definite” (Thomas, [1918-20] 1966:240, 23-4). 
That is when the flow of reality begins to show 
a pattern and the situation reveals its 
structured character. The pattern in question, 
however, is not inherent; it is not a “fact” in 
the positivist sense of the word. “The great and 
most usual illusion of the scientist is that he 
simply takes the facts as they are . . . and gets 
his explanation entirely a posteriori from pure 
experience. A fact by itself is already an ab- 
straction; we isolate a certain limited aspect of 
the concrete process of becoming, rejecting, at 
least provisionally, all its indefinite complex- 
ity” (Thomas, [1918-20] 1966:271). 
Interactionists’ frequent allusions to James 
should not be taken to mean that they endorsed 
his subjectivism. It is of paramount importance 
from the interactionist standpoint that defi- 
nitions of the situation vary not only from indi- 
vidual to individual, but also from one group to 
another, that ‘different tribes define the same 
situation and pattern the behavior in precisely 
opposite ways” (Thomas, 1937:8~9), that 
“things do not have the same meanings with 
different people, in different periods of time, in 
different parts of a country” (Park and Miller, 
1921:265). Interactionists clearly understood 
that humans approach the task of defining the 
situation as members of certain groups, armed 
with “models of situations” and ‘‘super- 
individual schemes” (Znaniecki, 1919:199, 
284). The symbolic environment he inhabits is 
a shared environment, and the outlook he de- 
velops is a shared outlook, reflecting a larger 
social act of which he finds himself a part.! As 
the individual grows older, he can challenge 
this shared world—one thing he cannot do, as 
long as he remains a rational member of soci- 
ety, is to ignore it. His actions always refer to 
the world that is already there, the intersubjec- 
tive universe existing on the intersection of 
objectively established group perspectives. 
The interactionist must begin with the histori- 
cally determined world of culture and meaning, 
but he must understand it dialectically, i.e., not 
as the “block-universe” (James) existing by it- 
self and informing the individual’s conduct 
without being informed by it, but as the world 
that is still in the making, the world that con- 
tinuously produces individuals as conscious 


1 In pragmatist terms, Joas (1983:11) points out, it 
is appropriate to say that “we find our purposes or 
ends in the world, and we are practically embedded 
into the world prior to every intentional act.” This 
statement needs to be qualified, for it does not take 
into account the dialectical nature of the relationship 
between intentionalities and situations, and specifi- 
cally the fact that intentionalities can attain a degree 
of autonomy from the situation and serve as a source 
of innovations. 


human beings and that is continuously pro- 
duced by them as a meaningfully objective 
whole. 

To sum up, pragmatism was a reaction to the 
overdetermined picture of reality painted by 
rationalist and mechanicist philosophers. Fol- 
lowing the train of thought initiated by tran- 
scendental idealists, pragmatists replaced the 
static, predetermined, inherently structured 
universe with the dynamic, emergent, histori- 
cal world-in-the-making. This shift in perspec- 
tive resulted in the ‘“figure-background rever- 
sal,” which illuminated anew the problem of 
order. Whereas the chief difficulty for ration- 
alist thought was to explain apparent ir- 
regularities and incessant transformations in 
the overdetermined world of natural order, the 
problem for pragmatists was coming to grips 
with order and structure in the overemergent 
world of natural indeterminacy. How can one 
do justice to the orderly nature of reality with- 
out doing violence to its emergent: 
characteristics—such was the challenging 
question that confronted pragmatist thinkers. 
It is in response to this challenge that prag- 
matists turned to the collective conditions of 
human existence as a source of meaning, sta- 
bility and organization. Social interactionism 
was an outgrowth of this ingenious attempt to 
find in society an anchorage for the determi- 
nate world of objective reality. Interactionists 
accepted the pragmatist thesis that the world is 
not inherently determinate, that it is open to 
multiple determinations, which led them to the 
pioneering view of society as the pluralistic 
universe continuously produced by the collec- 
tive efforts of individuals. Society-in-itself 
gave way in their work to society-in-the- 
making, the study of structural givens to the 
study of the production of social reality as ob- 
jective and meaningful. With this reorientation, 
interactionists had to find their own way of 
coming to grips with structural properties of 
social life without glossing over its emergent 
characteristics. They also had to provide a 
dialectical account of the individual as both the 
product and producer of society. The view of 
society as social interaction can be seen as an 
attempt at resolving these vexing problems 
placed on the agenda by pragmatist 
philosophy. 


STRUCTURE AS EMERGENT PROCESS: 
THE INTERACTIONIST VIEW 
OF SOCIETY 


“Interaction” was more than a technical 
sociological term in the vocabulary of social 
interactionism; it was also a philosophical 
category of wide-ranging significance. “The 
idea of interaction,’ wrote Park and Burgess 
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({1921] 1969:129) in their famous textbook, 
“represents the culmination of long-continued 
reflection by human beings in their ceaseless 
effort to resolve the ancient paradox of unity in 
diversity, of the ‘one’ and the ‘many, to find 
law and order in the apparent chaos of physical 
changes and social events; and thus to find 
explanations for the behavior of the universe, 
of society, and of man.” Note the reference to 
the “one” and the “‘many”-—code words for the 
problem of universals and particulars. The au- 
thors clearly thought that interactionism offers 
the best hope for the resolution of this ancient 
paradox. Their solution, however, insofar as it 
applied to the relationship between the indi- 
vidual and society, was itself quite paradoxi- 
cal. Neither individual nor society, according 
to interactionist theory, can be accorded un- 
qualified primacy—each one is an aspect in the 
ongoing process of social interaction, and both 
are mutually constitutive. “The individual is no 
thrall to society. He constitutes society as 
genuinely as society constitutes the individual” 
(Mead, 1935—36:70). “The individual and soci- 
ety are neither opposed to each other nor sepa- 
rated from each other. Society is a society of 
individuals and the individual is a social indi- 
vidual” (Dewey, [1897] 1972:55). “ ‘Society’ 
and ‘individual’ do not denote separable phe- 
nomena, but are simply collective and distri- 
butive aspects of the same thing” (Cooley, 
[1909] 1962:314). “The human personality is 
both a continuously producing factor and a 
continuously produced result of social evolu- 
tion” (Thomas, [1918-20] 1966:11).‘*. . . Habit 
and custom, personality and culture, the per- 
son and society, somehow are different aspects 
of the same thing. . . . Personality [is] the 
subjective and individual aspect of culture, and 
culture [is] the objective, generic or general 
aspect of personality’? (Park, [1929] 
1952:203—-4). 

This argument is essentially circular: the in- 
dividual is explained here in terms of society 
and society in terms of individuals.? The circle 


2 It is this circular reasoning that is largely respon- 
sible for recent attempts to revise the history of 
social interactionism by reclassifying interactionists 
into sociological realists and nominalists (Lewis and 
Smith, 1980). The whole division appears to be a 
disingenuous attempt to get around the fundamental 
paradox of interactionist thought, the paradox of 
man being simultaneously a product and producer of 
society. The pragmatist approach transcends the 
traditional dichotomy of nominalism and realism 
through its emphasis on the intercessory role of ac- 
tion, which has the power to universalize the par- 
ticular and to particularize the universal. What this 
means is that universality is neither universali in 
intellectu (the nominalist view), nor universalia in 
rebus (the realist view), but universalia in actu (the 
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in question, however, is not a vicious one—it is 
a dialectical or hermeneutical circle which de- 
mands as a matter of principle that the part be 
explained in terms of the whole and the whole 
in terms of its parts, i.e., that the individual be 
understood as a subject and object of the his- 
torical process and society as a continuously 
produced and a continuously producing factor 
in social interaction. The originality of this ap- 
proach consists in the fact that it eschews both 
sociological realism with its reified view of so- 
ciety as a superhuman entity existing before 
and apart from individuals, and sociological 
nominalism with its flawed notion of society as- 
a convention set up at will by individuals en- 
dowed by nature with minds. The fight in- 
teractionists had to wage, accordingly, was on 
the two fronts: against the realist concept of 
society as superorganic body and against the 
nominalist theory of society as convention. 
First and foremost, interactionist criticism 
aimed at the classical view of social order as 
external, atemporal, determinate at any given 
moment, and resisting change—a super- 
organic entity hovering above individuals in 
the Platonic realm of ever-lasting beings. In 
response to this “hypostatization of society” 
(Dewey, [1927] 1954:70) interactionists ad- 
vanced a series of claims that “society is 
merely the name for a number of individuals, 
connected by interaction’’ (Ellwood, 
1907:307), “rather a phase of life than a thing 
by itself’ (Cooley, [1902] 1964:135), that “the 
social group does not exist as a real entity” 
(Park, [1904] 1972:24), that “social science 
cannot remain on the surface of social becom- 
ing, where certain schools wish to have it float, 
but must reach the actual human experiences 
and attitudes which constitute the full, live and 
active social reality beneath the formal organi- 
zation of social institutions ...” (Thomas 
[1918-20] 1966:13-14). These and similar ut- 
terances widely scattered throughout interac- 
tionist literature convinced many a commen- 
tator that interactionists, just as their prag- 
matist mentors, had little use for enduring, 
patterned manifestations of social life. This 
conclusion is largely incorrect. The post- 
rationalist tradition, in which both pragmatists 
and interactionists were solidly rooted, did not 
render the notion of structure irrelevant—it 
rendered it problematic. The whole point was 
how best to fuse the notions of structure and 
process and to account conceptually for the 
fact that ‘‘an actual entity is at once a process, 
and is atomic,” that ‘‘the stone . . . is a society 
of separate molecules in violent agitation” 





pragmatist view), or emergent universality, which is . 
as objective as the action it affords and as universal 
as the community behind it. 
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(Whitehead, 1929:121). “Structure,” intoned 
Dewey ((1929] 1958:72), is “an evident order of 
changes. The isolation of structure from the 
changes whose stable ordering it is, renders it 
mysterious. . . .” “You cannot have a process 
without some sort of a structure,” avered 
Mead (1936:164), “and yet the structure is sim- 
ply something that expresses this process as it 
takes place... .” Hughes (1955:6) preserved 
for us a telling story of Robert Park, who used 
to invoke an image of the classroom table while 
discussing the nature of the social group and 
urge his students to see both not just as things, 
but as fields, a product of the ongoing interac- 
tion of individual particles. Hughes’s reaction 
to Park’s invocation of the image of the table 
qua electronic field is emblematic of the in- 
teractionist concern with the problem of order: 
“I suddenly saw,” he recalls, “that, not 
change, but the dynamics of remaining the 
same, is the miracle which social science must 
explain” (1955:6). Similar statements can be 
found in the works of Znaniecki (1939:84), 
Thomas (1939:84), and especially Ellwood 
(1910:598), who went to great lengths to make 
the point that society is “a mass of interac- 
tions, not haphazard, but regular, co- 
ordinated, and controlled, working for the 
most part, toward definite ends, and making 
groups true functional unities, ruled by habit 
largely.... The significant thing for the 
sociologist ... is not that these interactions 
between individuals exist, but that they are 
regular; not haphazard, but co-ordinated and 
controlled.” 

The gist of the interactionist argument con- 
cerning the fluid nature of social order and the 
emergent character of social universals is that 
the particulars belonging to a given universal 
(group, class, collectivity) are not tied to it 
inexorably; they function simultaneously as in- 
stances of different kinds, and their behavior as 
elements in one class is affected by their mem- 
bership in other classes. Which of these mem- 
berships will prove decisive at any given mo- 
ment is problematic, and so is the status of the 
universal comprised by the particulars. This 
becomes dramatically evident in the sociologi- 
cal domain where the situation is exacerbated 
by the fact that social particulars are individu- 
als marked by multiple memberships and capa- 
ble of taking a conscious attitude toward their 
numerous group affiliations. ‘The difficulty,” 
Park ([1904] 1972:24) pointed out, “lies in the 
fact that the same individuals appear as mem- 
bers of different groups ... that the same 
physical base is shared by two completely dif- 
ferent social structures....” At any given 
moment the individual can defect from one 
universal to another by literally “taking the 
role of the other” (Mead, 1934:254). As the 


individual gives up one role and assumes a new 
attitude, he makes a quantum jump from one 
universal to another, and thereby affects, how- 
ever marginally, the objective status of the 
universal. Every time he universalizes his ac- 
tion with reference to a given group, he for- 
tifies its objectivity and universality. Con- 
versely, when he abstains from framing his ac- 
tion in terms of designated categories and de- 
termines the situation by recourse to an alter- 
native reference frame, he deprives it of a 
quantum of objectivity and a corresponding 
measure of universality. Any single episode of 
the individual’s symbolic entry into and with- 
drawal from a given universal can be negligible 
from the standpoint of its objective status, but 
the cumulative effect of such border-crossing 
incidents is not. It forces social bodies to os- 
cillate, renders them fuzzy not only at the 
fringes but at the very core, and it makes social 
universals emergent. Social universals emerge 
as real or meaningfully objective when they are 
placed in the perspectives of conscious indi- 
viduals who, drawing on the same means of 
universalization (symbols, definitions, values), 
identify themselves as instances of familiar 
classes and act accordingly. When individuals 
fail to generalize the situation in the same 
perspective and to universalize their own 
selves in the same terms, i.e., when they fail to 
take “the attitudes of the generalized other’ 
(Mead, 1934:156), the universal becomes less 
real and more nominal. Whether social univer- 
sals are real or nominal is therefore a matter of 
degree, an empirical matter. We are dealing not 
with natural constants but with social variables 
whose value cannot be established entirely a 
priori but must be gauged in concrete situa- 
tions. 

If we accept the emergent universality of 
social universals, we have to be ready to take 
the next step and acknowledge that there is a 
degree of indeterminacy endemic to any social 
whole (system, institution, structure). With 
humans crossing group borderlines at will, the 
outcome of each social encounter becomes a 
matter of probability. High as this probability 
might be, one cannot assume the outcome will 
follow the same pattern the next moment sim- 
ply because it happened this way the moment 
before. What this means is that social structure 
is not an atemporal, immovable being lurking 
behind the scenes and shaping individual con- 
duct (a sociological equivalent of the Newto- 
nian ether totally independent of the movement 
of particles), but an event continuously made 
to happen by individuals in concrete situations 
(a sociological analogue of the relativist 
spatio-temporal structure informed by the in- 
teraction of particles). That is to say, structure 
does compel the behavior of individuals in a 
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given situation, but the conduct of individuals 
structures the situation into a definite pattern. 
Structure is only a possibility, a “virtual” 
reality until it becomes an ‘‘event,’’ is 
eventualized, i.e., made to happen in the here 
and now of the practical situational encounter. 
“Reality exists in a present,” said Mead 
(1932:1, 32), the situation is the “seat” of 
reality; and so we can say that every structure 


to the extent that it has reality must have a 


locus in a specific situational present—must be 
temporalized. Situations are structured by in- 
dividuals who, in the course of interaction, es- 
tablish a joint sense of the present, develap a 
corresponding sense of shared past, open 
common horizons to the future, and shape their 
conduct with respect to this collectively- 
established and situationally-sustained time- 
frame. 

The interactionist treatment of structure as 
emergent process is amply documented in 
numerous research projects. Thrasher’s 
(1927:75) study of the Chicago gangs high- 
lighted "the ganging process [a]s a continuous 
flux and flow,” the never-ending business of 
“coalescing and recoalescing,’ the peculiar 
mode of aggregating, consensus building, 
status display, and settling disputes in the 
course of which the gangs are dissolved and 
regenerated as interactional wholes. Zorbough 
(1929:53) left us an account of “the social 
game” of climbing the ladder of prestige in 
Chicago’s high society. This game requires “a 
continual planning, maneuvering, reciproca- 
tion of invitations, efforts to ‘keep in the 


swim’ ” from all those aspiring to a coveted 


position in a high society, and it is this game 
that assures the continuity in the social 
structure of an elite social group. Anderson’s 
pioneering study illuminated the world of 
homeless men whose life revolves around “the 
game of ‘getting by,” ” “faking it,” “making it,” 
the game that has its own ethical code, status 
system and hierarchy of authority, and that 
must be learned and practiced if one is to sur- 
vive in the harsh environs of Hobohemia 
(1923:55). Whyte ([1943] 1981:318, 323) com- 
pared his study of an Italian slum to "taking a 
moving picture instead of a still photograph,” 
the effect he was able to achieve through a 


long-term involvement with the local rack- 


eteers, policemen, politicians, and other in- 
habitants of the slum, whose personal 
transactions offered him a rare glimpse of “the 
social structure in action”. These are the 
studies of structure in action and time, as it 
makes itself felt in the thoughts and actions of 
individuals. The concern for the emergent 
properties of social reality is underscored by 
the use of the gerundive mode of 
description—‘ganging,” “climbing,” ‘getting 
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by.” This peculiarly interactionist mode of de- 


.scription helps the reader to share a present in 


which the social world unfolds as a process 
continually recreated by individual partici- 
pants. To facilitate the sense of presence and 
immersion interactionists supply the glossaries 
of local terms, the local lingos, which represent 
“different universes of discourse,— little lan- 
guages’ whose meanings depend on past expe- 
riences peculiar to the groups, catchwords, 
jokes, and songs linked to group memories” 
(Thrasher, 1927:266). Encysted in these “‘little 
languages” are guidelines for making appropri- 
ate sense of different situations that the inhab- 
itants of a given universe of discourse may 
encounter in their lives. Drawing on this com- 
mon stock of meanings, metaphors and pre- 
cepts, individuals can converse with each 
other, share the same sense of past and pre- 
sent, bring about an anticipated future, and in 
the process of doing so regenerate their world 
as an objectively meaningful whole. Because of 
all the incessant transmutations this world may 
appear chaotic to a casual observer, but it has a 
definite structure, and it has a structure pre- 
cisely because it is continuously processed, 
acted out, communicated from one individual 
to another. This is what Dewey ([1916] 1966:4) 
seems to have sought to express in a passage 
quoted again and again by interactionist 
sociologists: “Society not only exists by 
transmission, by communication, but it may be 
fairly said to exist in transmission, in com- 
munication”; and what Park ([1927] 1955:15) 
was trying to say when he urged that “in a 
study of a social group . . . the point of depar- 
ture is, properly, not structure, but activity.” 
The message here is not that structure is a 
fiction but that it should be grasped as an actual 
occasion or event (dis)continuously produced 
by conscious human beings in concrete situa- 
tions. i 

It would be wrong to infer from our previous 
discussion that structure makes an appearance 
in interactionist theory as a dependent variable 
only. There is a parallel and equally important, 
from the interactionist standpoint, flow of de- 
termination from society to individual, from 
situation to definition (Kon and Shalin, 1969) 
without which “the dynamics of remaining the 
same” (Hughes) would remain a mystery. In- 
deed, most interactions seem to follow patterns 
fairly independent from individual whims. The 
question is why do individuals converge 
around certain perspectives and definitions 
rather than fly apart on separate tangents? This 
is primarily due to the fact that once defined 
and collectively established, interactions form 
what Dewey ([1929] 1958:271-2) called ‘‘rela- 
tively closed fields” or “fields of interaction” 
which possess a measure of autonomy and a 
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force of their own, felt by everyone drawn into 
these fields. The social world is comprised by 
interactional fields, strong and weak, that in- 
voke in the minds of the participants certain 
Meanings and suggest, with various degrees of 
urgency, appropriate lines of action. Actions 
do not unfold in a vacuum, they are guided 
and, in many cases, plainly coerced by the 
field, so that "anything changes according to 
the interacting field it enters” (Dewey [1929] 
1958:285). The coercive power of the field is 
most evident in the early years of our lives, 
when we are forced to make do with a world 
that is already there, predetermined by others, 
organized into stable networks of interactions. 
“The child,” wrote Thomas (1923:42), “is al- 
ways born into a group of people among whom 
all the general types of situation which may 
arise have already been defined and corre- 
sponding rules of conduct developed, and 
where he has not the slightest chance of mak- 
ing his definitions and following his wishes 
without interference.” What we see, think, and 
claim as our own at this stage of our develop- 
ment is determined by the situation, which 
clues us to the appropriate definitions and 
modes of conduct. Our mind at this point is 
little more than the functional ability to survey 
the larger social act in which we are impera- 
tively implicated, and our self is a reflection of 
a part we are assigned to play in this act. In due 
course we acquire a measure of autonomy and 
learn to take a critical attitude toward oneself, 
yet our rationality remains commensurate 
with, and will always be judged by, our ability 
to act with reference to a larger social act. This 
ability to weave one’s action into a collective 
act or to place oneself in the perspective of 
“the generalized other” is what interactionists 
called ‘‘mind’’. From the ontogenetical 
standpoint, the mind is primarily a way of 
looking at the world in the terms supplied by 
others, participating in the universe of dis- 
course already in place, and acting as a 
member of a team. The locus of the mind is 
individual, but its content is not—it is social 
through and through, and as such, it assures 
mind’s special role as an agent of social con- 
trol: “. . . The mind that appears in individuals 
is not as such individual mind. . . . Mind as a 
concrete thing is precisely the power to under- 
stand things . . . in terms of the use to which 
they are turned in joint or shared situations. 
And mind in this sense is the method of social 
control” (Dewey, [1929] 1958:219 and [1916] 
1966:33). “Mind is coterminal with the group”; 
it comes into existence when “the behavior of 
the group as a whole enters into the separate 
individual” (Mead, 1982:162, 168). Acting ra- 
tionally, with reference to one’s self, the indi- 
vidual acts responsibly and with reference to 


society. He surely imposes on the world the 
categories of his mind and perceives the situa- 
tion in terms of his self, but since his self and 
the categories of his mind, just as those of 
other individuals, have the same social source, 
the outcome turns out to be orderly rather than 
chaotic. And should the individual disregard 
the operative interactional field and choose the 
self uncalled for by the situation, he will be 
promptly, and more or less painfully, reminded 
of its force. A new girl quickly learns that the 
conventions of polite society are out of place in 
the taxi-dance hall (Cressey, 1932:38-9). A 
member of the youth gang has to forgo contacts 
with girls after the drubbing from the leader 
(Thrasher, 1927:292). And Dollard (1937:49) is 
forcefully reminded about the realities of caste 
in the deep South when he seeks contacts with 
blacks. As these examples show, when the in- 
dividual’s definition of the situation comes into 
conflict with a collectively established one, the 
mechanisms of social control come into play. - 
Interactionist theory, thus, clearly recognized 
the role of “the community as a defining 
agency” (Thomas, 1923:43—4) and the fact that 
the matrices of meaning in terms of which we 
define our world are publicly enforced. 

To summarize, interactionist theory entails a 
dialectical circle: man is an author of his social 
world, but he is also a product of society. From 
the interactionist standpoint it is equally cor- 
rect to say, “the self defines the situation” and 
“the situation provides the individual with a 
self.” At any given moment the self is the ex- 
pression of the entire situation (interactional 
field) in which the individual is acting, while 
the situation is the reflection of the totality of 
selves engaged in an interactional encounter. 
The two are locked together in the process of 
mutual adjustment in the course of which both 
emerge as objective, determined realities. This 
mutual adjustment is not a mechanical process. 
Individuals are the ones who do the choosing, 
who have to identify with the self called for by 
the situation. As parts of different fields they 
can always gear their actions to alternative 
selves. Still, the actions of individuals, like the 
actions of physical particles, are non-random, 
though marked by a degree of indeterminacy; 
structured, though the underlying pattern may 
be illusive; predictable, though predictions 
must be expressed in probabilistic terms. 

It would be wrong to look for a full-fledged 
theory of social structure in early social in- 
teractionism. Many. pertinent questions (e.g., 
why some transactions evolve into strong in- 
teractional fields whereas others remain weak; 
how the “little languages” are integrated into 
the general universe of discourse; what deter- 
mines the choice of identity in the situation 
where interactional fields put conflicting claims 
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on the individual) remained in it unanswered. 
And one can still feel skeptical as to whether 
interactionist theory explains satisfactorily 
“the dynamics of remaining the same,” given 
the diversity of social fields and degrees of 
freedom assigned to the movement of individu- 
als. Despite these weaknesses, original in- 
teractionist theory had important ‘strengths that 
made it superior to contemporary formula- 
tions. Social interactionists diverged from the 
classical approaches in making the order ap- 
pear simultaneously as the explanandum and 
the explanans, rather than as something that 
must be either taken for granted or treated as 
perennially problematic. They offered a new 
perspective on social structure as fluid and sta- 
ble at the same time, an emergent process that 
functions simultaneously as an antecedent and 
an outcome of social interaction. Interactionist 
theory transcended the dichotomy of realism 
and nominalism by bringing man and society 
into one continuum and presenting each as an 
aspect of the same process of production of 
social reality as objective and meaningful. The 
individual appears in this theory as both the 
actor and the author of the social script, a 
constituent of many interactional fields, none 
of which can claim his undivided allegiance. A 
self-conscious being, he can refuse to act as his 
allegedly natural determinations dictate, cross 
the borderlines separating one class from an- 
other, and show oneself as an “instance of a 
different kind”. Society as a whole transpires 
here as a universe of interferentially overlap- 
ping fields, coalescing around symbols and 
meanings and exerting various pressures on 
individuals caught in their gravitational pull. 
When the borderlines separating these interac- 
tional fields are strictly policed, they behave 
like “bodies,” revealing their “corpuscular” 
properties, which happens when the border- 
lines separating different fields are strictly 
policed. On other occasions their ‘‘wave-like” 
properties are more in evidence, as crisscros- 


sing identifications whittle away at their thing- 


ness, making the fields appear as fuzzy, gase- 
ous, easily penetrable formations. But the im- 
portant thing for social interactionists is that 
society is both a body and a field, a structure 
and a process, and that in order to understand 
it as a living reality researchers should seek to 
involve themselves in situations where it is 
made to happen by self-conscious human be- 


ings. 


KNOWING AS PARTICIPATION: 
THE METHODOLOGY OF 
INTERACTIONIST RESEARCH 


Studying society-in-the-making meant more 
than describing it in scientific terms; it also 
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meant understanding—better still—. 
experiencing it, if possible by direct immersion 
in the mundane world of everyday life where it 
is routinely generated by the participants in - 
social intercourse. To accomplish this feat, in- 
teractionists had to assume a role markedly 
different from that of a classical scientific 
observer—they had to become participant ob- 
servers. Participant observation as a method of 
sociological research raised a host of method- 
ological problems unknown to classical sociol- 
ogy. In dealing with these problems interac- 
tionists drew heavily on pragmatist epistemol- 
ogy that did away with the notion of a “world 
complete in itself, to which thought comes as a 
passive mirror, adding nothing to fact” (James, 
[1909] 1970:80) and that explicitly recognized 
that “knowing is not the act of an outside - 
spectator but of a participant inside the natural 
and social scene” (Dewey, [1929] 1960:196). 
Rationalist epistemology failed, according to 
pragmatists, and it failed on more than one 
count. First, it was built on the erroneous 
premise that “the processes of search, investi- 
gation, reflection, involved in knowledge .. . 
must be outside of what is known, so as not to 
interact in any way with the object to be 
known” (Dewey, [1929] 1960:23). Second, ra- 
tionalists were mistaken in their belief that the 


,knower could approach his object without pre- 


conceptions and biases: every research en- 
deavor is rooted in some “practical interests,” 
“aesthetic” attitudes and theoretical presup- 
positions which represent “irreducible ultimate 
factors in determining the way our knowledge 
grows” (James, [1890] 1950, II:345). Third, 
pragmatists rejected the rationalist view of 
“verification as a process of comparing 
ready-made ideas with ready-made facts,” 
supplanting it with a notion that “both idea and 
‘facts’ are flexible, and verification is the pro- 
cess of mutual adjustment, of organic interac- 
tion” (Dewey, [1890] 1969:87). Fourth, prag- 
matists criticized the tendency of classical ra- 
tionalism to “conceive a concrete situation by 
singling out some salient or important feature 
in it, and [then] reducing the originally rich 
phenomenon to the naked suggestions of that 
name abstractly taken, treating it as a case of 
‘nothing but’ that concept” (James, [1909] 
1970:249), Fifth, and finally, pragmatist epis- 
temology diverged from the traditional one in 
its deliberate blurring of the borderline be- 
tween scientific and common sense knowl- 
edge, i.e., “theoretic knowledge, which is 
knowledge about things, as distinguished from 
living or sympathetic acquaintance with them” 
(James, [1909] 1967:249-50). This formulation, 
prompted by the special needs of human sci- 
ences, encouraged intimate familiarity with so- 
cial reality and direct understanding of human 
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conduct in terms of an individual’s own experi- 
ence. 

Pragmatist epistemology had a direct impact 
‘on the methodology of interactionist research. 
It looms large in Park’s renunciation of the 
tendency “to substitute for the flux of events 
and the changing character of things a logical 
formula,” as well as in his commitment to 
“personal and first-hand involvement with the 
world” ([1940] 1955:74, 72); it is echoed in 
Znaniecki’s attacks on the rationalist premise 
that “knowledge reproduces reality in its 
preexisting determination” (1919:232); it is 
unmistakable in Cooley’s critique of abstract 
and statistical reasoning and his desire to “‘il- 
luminate the concrete object” (1927:145—6); it 
is behind Thomas’s argument that “we must 
put ourselves in the position of the subject 
[because] the environment by which he is in- 
fluenced and to which he adopts himself, is his 
world, not the objective world of science—is 
nature and society as he sees them, not as the 
scientist sees them” ([1918—20] 1966:23); and 
last, but not least, pragmatist epistemology is 
firmly entrenched in the research practice of 
the second generation of social interactionists 
who took for granted that ‘in order to get 
knowledge [of society], one must participate 
significantly in the collective life. This means 
that one must come into human contact with 
people and this in turn means intimacy, shar- 
ing, and mutual identification” (Dollard, 
1937:29). The term “participant observation,” 
it should be noted, was not in use by interac- 
tionists until the mid-20's when Lindeman in- 
troduced it as a method of grasping social 
reality in terms of the meaning it has for the 
participants (1924:177-200). However, the idea 
behind it had been in circulation for more than 
a decade, since at least the time when Cooley 
({1909] 1962:7) identified the manner in which 
the sociologist ought to proceed in his research 
as “sympathetic introspection,” or “putting 
himself into intimate contact with various sorts 
of persons and allowing them to awake in him- 
self a life similar to their own, which he after- 
wards, to the best of his ability, recalls and 
describes.” Participant observation shared 
with life history and documentary analysis— 
two other principal methods of interactionist 
research—the goal of recovering the meaning 
that social reality has for those participating in 
its production.’ It carried this goal one step 
further, to the point of actually ‘observing 
human intelligence trying to make sense out of 


3 All three methods were often used by social in- 
teractionists in conjuncture, as parts of the case 
study approach, whose qualitative emphasis con- 
trasted with more quantitatively oriented modes of 
research. 


the experience” (Dollard, 1937:19). Observing 
human intelligence at work implied several 
things: it meant studying people in situ, in their 
natural habitat; it required the readiness on the 
part of the researcher to enter personal rela- 
tions with the subjects, to share their prob- 
lems, feelings and thoughts; most importantly, 
it implied that the research act can affect the 
course of events under study. The participant 
mode of observing reality violated the canons 
of classical methodology, in that it blurred the 
line between the knower and the known and 
thus risked contaminating the natural purity of 
things themselves. For the interactionist re- 
searcher the transaction between the knower 
and the known (and the resultant complemen- 
tarity effect) was not only normal but also un- 
avoidable. It fully accorded with the pragmatist 
thesis that empirical knowledge presupposes 
the “common system of the knowing and the 
known,” and it was a direct realization of the 
pragmatist ideal of ‘‘unfractured observation” 
(Dewey and Bentley, 1949:104). 

Criticism most often raised by the opponents 
of interactionist methodology concerns its 
logico—theoretical component. The charge is 
that interactionists immerse themselves in the 
research situation without spelling out in ad- 
vance their theory and hypotheses, which 
makes systematic testing of their propositions 
impossible. The participatory nature of in- 
teractionist research, it is further argued, 
leaves too much room for subjectivism and 
error. The source of the problem, according to 
Huber (1973) and Lewis and Smith (1980), is 
the pragmatists’ nonchalant attitude toward 
formal logic and conceptual reasoning, and 
their undue preoccupation with the ex- 
ceptional, colorful and irregular. Whatever one 
can make of this criticism, we should flatly 
reject its implication that pragmatists and in- 
teractionists ignored the role of logic and 
theoretical reasoning. The hiatus between ‘the 
rational organization of reality and the irra- 
tional chaos of the real world taken in its his- 
torical concreteness” (Znaniecki, 1919:147) 
should not be taken to mean that the world of 
uncertainty cannot be dealt with rationally. 
What pragmatists and interactionists decried 
was the undisciplined use of abstract 
reasoning—the situation where, in the words of 
Rucker (1969:166), “fixed logics and formal 
systems of any sort become strait-jackets in- 
stead of tools for inquiry.” The gist of the 
whole argument was that formal logic fully 
applies to the Platonic domain of the ideal 
being where genera and species comprise 
mutually exclusive classes and abide by the 
laws of identity, noncontradiction, and ex- 
cluded middle. As long as we stay within this 
domain of pure rationality we can rely on these 
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laws, knowing that its objects (such as objects 
of mathematics) possess no other properties 
but those assigned to them. Following closely 
in the steps of formal logic, classical research 
methodology sought to minimize things’ multi- 
ple determinations and to maximize their con- 
sistency by neutralizing their alternative man- 
ifestations. This is what typically happens in 
the experimental situation where the scientist, 
through a system of controls, strips a thing of 
its multiple identities and forces it to behave 
according to the class to which it has been 
squarely reduced. But rationality and logical 
consistency achieved in vitro is purchased at 
the price of suppressing indeterminacy—the 
generic feature of life in vivo. The moment we 
reach out into the empirical world we face a 
different situation where “other factors” are 
never equal, where things refuse to behave ac- 
cording to their a priori established class mem- 
berships and obey the laws of logic. Actual 
particulars, especially those in the social 
world, are distinguished by their ‘capacity to 
be several things at once” (Mead, 1932:49), 
something the law of identity expressly for- 
bids. No impregnable boundary can hedge off 
individuals of one denomination from those in 
the next taxon; by taking the role of the other 
individuals can instantly change their class 
identity, which makes class attribution a risky 
undertaking. The traditional definition of class 
as a totality of things satisfying the idea of a 
class therefore needs to be qualified by the 
following propositions: a thing in itself is inde- 
terminate, its identity as a class member is 
emergent, and it has no logical status apart 
from the inquirer and the process of inquiry 
where it is transformed into a definite self-same 
object. Such was the message pragmatists were 
trying to get across when they criticized formal 
logic and sought to amend it with what they 
variously described as the “logic of inquiry,” 
“logic in use,” “the logic of situations”—the 
logic whose purpose was to account for “the 
transformation of an indeterminate unsettled 
situation into a determinate unified existential 
situation” (Dewey, 1938:296). This was a 
seminal attempt, inconclusive as it might be, to 
come to grips with the fact that the laws of 
formal logic, like the laws of Euclidean 
geometry, are not the properties of things 
themselves but useful idealizations, that what- 
ever rationality and consistency one finds in 
the world is of our own making, and that no 
matter how successful we are in transform- 
ing—theoretically and practically—the world 
of indeterminacy into the world of law, the gap 
between the immaculate rationalities of reason 

and empirical reality never disappears entirely. 
' Now, if we take a look from this vantage 
point at the interactionists’ ambivalence about 
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formal theorizing, their unwillingness to spell 
out in advance all the hypotheses, and their 
desire to find things out in the situation, we can 
see a clear rationale for their position. Interac- 
tionists do not consider adjudication—a sys- 
tematic reduction of things to logical 
categories—a technical problem, as classical 
scientists do, but see it as a substantive prob- 
lem requiring direct and continuous examina- 
tion. They do not abide by the principle of 
mutual exclusiveness which requires placing 
each thing in one taxon and disposing of the 
ambiguous objects by confining them to a re- 
sidual box specially reserved for marginal 
cases. All social particulars, according to in- 
teractionists, are marginal and situationally 
emergent. Their identities inevitably spill over 
the classificatory borderlines. Attempts to re- 
duce them squarely and irreversibly to precon- 
ceived categories are bound to backfire, par- 
ticularly when we try to predict their behavior 
on the basis of such unambiguous class attri- 
butions. The way out of the predicament sug- 
gested by interactionist methodology is by 
mapping things simultaneously into various 
taxa and treating their identities as proba- 
bilities to be ascertained by direct observation 
in concrete situation. The interactionist strat- 
egy enables the researcher to track the situa- 
tional reincarnation of things themselves as 
objects of different denominations, to observe 
in vivo their metamorphoses in space and time 
(or rather times). Abstractions, gener- 
alizations, conceptual reasoning all have their 
place in interactionist research, but used 
cautiously, with an eye to emergent transfor- 
mations and situational inconsistencies that 
qualify the power and reach of theoretical 
propositions. Instead of forcing the individual 
to take an unambiguous stance, reducing him 
once and for all to taxon, and glossing over the 
discrepant information about each individual 
case, interactionists encourage individuals to 
show their many faces and selves. Their strat- 
egy is designed to maximize validity, even 
where this requires a sacrifice of reliability. 
Reliability, taken in its most common sense of 
reproducibility, is typically secured by the 
neutralization of the multiple determinations of 
things: the more thoroughly the thing is 
stripped of its multiple identities, the more reli- 
ably the measuring device yields the same re- 
sult on successive occasions. But the more re- 
liable the data, the less valid it is. For insofar as 
validity refers to things at large, it must square 
off with the objective indeterminacy of the 
situation, i.e., with all those “other factors” 
that have been factored out under the ceteris 
paribus clause and that immediately crowd in 
the moment we move from the experimental 
setting to the ecologically sound situation. 
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“|. The more precise and unambiguous the 
terms become, the less valuable they are” 
(Blumer, 1939:124)}—this typical locution ex- 
presses the interactionists’ awareness that va- 
lidity is the price at which traditional re- 
searchers are able to purchase the reliability of 
their data. 

Potentially more damaging to interactionist 
methodology is the charge that sympathetic 
understanding with its focus on the fleeting and 
the irregular leaves too much room for subjec- 
tivism. Again, let us not forget that interac- 
tionists were acutely aware of the problem. 
“Perception of social events based on partici- 
pation is difficult to standardize; yet,” Dollard 
(1937:19) hastened to add, “I believe that my 
experience can be repeated, that others can be 
trained to see what I have seen, and more, that 
the construct has predictive value.” The key to 
this optimism is the pragmatist concept of 
meaning as a social and action-bound phenom- 
enon. Participant observers are not out there 
hunting for obscure and hidden meanings in- 
vented by particular individuals—they are 
primarily interested in well established and 
collectively sanctioned definitions of the situa- 
tion, in routine transactions that form enduring 
structural patterns. Nor do they rely on any 
sort of inner vision to divine the definition of 
the situation. When Cressey, the author of the 
taxi-dance hall study, raises the question, 
“What does this life mean for these girls? . . . 
What does this dance hall mean in the lives of 
young boys, the older men, the European im- 
migrants, and the youthful Filipinos?” 
(1932:15), he relies on the observation of their 
behavior as much as on their accounts of its 
meaning. Interactionists are not prepared to 
take rationalizations and verbally expressed 
attitudes of individuals as ultimate causes of 
their conduct. Attitudes and behavior are in- 
extricably linked; one cannot be studied with- 
out the other; attitude-taking is itself a form of 
conduct that must be judged in context and 
compared to other forms of conduct. As par- 
ticipant observers, interactionists seek to es- 
tablish “(1) What is the group doing? (2) What 
does the group think it is doing?” (Lindeman, 
1924:190), and since the two things do not al- 
ways coincide, interactionists are always on 
the alert for discrepancies, seek to diversify 
their local sources of information, and check 
their generalizations against the data from out- 
side sources. The sociologist qua participant 
observer never submerges himself entirely in 
the community life he studies; he measures his 
involvement with detachment, sympathy with 
reflection, heart with reason, all of which 
makes the replication of interactionist research 
not nearly as outlandish as it may sound and 
assures a higher predictive value of interac- 


tionist findings than most formal mea- 
surements could offer. 

One more objection to interactionist meth- 
odology concerns its favoring of qualitative 
over quantitative data. Early interactionists 
often raised their voice against the spirit of 
quantification and the wisdom of emulating the 
physical sciences (Cooley, 1930:315; Ellwood, 
1933:13; Znaniecki, [1934] 1968:viii; Thomas, 
[1918-20] 1966:14). The reason for this am- 
bivalence was the familiar pragmatist reluc- 
tance to see a rich phenomenon reduced to a 
taxon. The act of measurement which ‘enables 
things qualitatively unlike and individual to be 
treated as if they were members of a com- 
prehensive, homogeneous, or nonqualitative 
system” (Dewey, [1929] 1960:241), exacer- 
bates the reductionist propensities of ration- 
alism and breeds the “disdain for the particu- 
lar, the personal, and the unwholesome” 
(James, [1909] 1967:309). However, prag- 
matists were no obscurantists; they understood 
the importance of measurement and quantifi- 
cation, as did interactionists. Opposing “the 
worship of statistical technique,” interactionist 
sociologists repeatedly expressed their belief 
that ‘the method of statistics and of case study 
are not in conflict with each other; they are in 
fact mutually complementary” (Burgess, 
1927:120; see also Lindeman, 1924:97; Park 
[1929] 1952:208, and Cooley, 1930:315). For 
the interactionist researcher the value of quan- 
tification is chiefly heuristic: it shows the rela- 
tions worthy of further thought and examina- 
tion. Much of his interpretative work is done 
within the situation where he settles down to 
observe and think. His research is literally a 
search of right questions to ask: “As I sat and 
listened,” recalls Whyte ([1943] 1981:303), “I 
learned the answers to questions that I would 
not even have had the sense to ask if I had been 
getting my information solely on an interview- 
ing basis.” In other words, the interactionist 
avoids the premature closure of the theoretical 
process, remaining on the lookout for the un- 
forseen and serendipitous, ready to ‘‘discovert ] 
new categories as emergencies of the group’s 
changing activities’ (Lindeman, 1924:192). 
What he loses in quantitative precision and 
reproducibility, he makes up for in the qualita- 
tive grasp of detail, in the breadth of theoretical 
possibilities, and above all in truthfulness to 
the objective indeterminacy of the situation. 

Interactionist research posed a number of 
methodological problems that early interac- 
tionists failed to solve, or even address, some 
of which still remain unresolved. The most 
fundamental of these is the problem of deter- 
mination. Interactionists distinguished be- 
tween “the situation as it exists in verifiable, 
objective terms, and as it has seemed to exist in 
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terms of the interested persons” (Thomas and 
Thomas, 1928:572), but they gave few clues on 
how to navigate between these two forms of 
determinations, i.e., how the researcher's own 
explanatory terms are superadded to the native 
meanings, and vice versa, how native explana- 
tions are incorporated into the body of the re- 
searcher’s theoretical propositions. Equally 
prone to confusion are the interactionists’ 
philippics against overly precise concepts. So- 
cial reality is indeed too fuzzy to be subsumed 
under a neat label, but the solution is not fuzzy 
concepts and loose theorizing, as some in- 
teractionists seem to imply, but a judicious as- 
signing of each individual case to several tax- 
ons, with conceptual categories kept sharply 
bounded and structural interconnections ren- 
dered explicit. The fact that social situations 
are uncertain and indeterminate does not mean 
that uncertainty cannot be patterned and inde- 
terminacy described in structural terms. Also, 
interactionists might have underestimated 
what math and statistics could do for their 
cause. Perhaps traditional statistics (which is in 
effect the statistics of classical ther- 
modynamics with its dubious assumption that 
every individual in the population is a thing 
with a clear-cut immutable identity) is of lim- 
ited use from the interactionist standpoint, but 
if its general premises are any guide, the non- 
classical statistics of quantum mechanics may 
prove to be a valuable addition to the method- 
ological arsenal of social interactionism. These 
drawbacks notwithstanding, interactionist 
methodology constituted an important advance 
in methodology of social research. Interac- 
tionist sociologists took seriously the objective 
indeterminacy of the social world to which 
they sought to adjust their research practice. 
This adjustment led to the recognition that no 
impregnable borders separate the knower from 
the known, that the research act inevitably 
leaves its mark on the object, and thaf the 
researcher must be prepared to become a par- 
ticipant in the social process he studies. 
Mindful of the emergent nature of social reality, 
interactionists avoided the irreversible reduc- 
tion of individual identities to preconceived 
categories and encouraged the individual to 
manifest one’s multiple selves, even when 
these are logically inconsistent and contradic- 
tory. They eschewed the premature closure of 
theoretical deliberations, measuring their pre- 
conceptions against the unfolding realities of 
the situation and allowing their propositions to 
be revised in the course of inquiry. Interac- 
tionists also recognized that the relationship 
between validity and reliability is that of 
uncertainty—the two cannot be maximized si- 
multaneously with arbitrary precision—and 
committed themselves to validity as their basic 
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goal. This goal was best realized in the Chicago 
interactionists’ ecological school of urban 
studies, where “ecological” meant not just de- 
scribing city-scapes and local populations as 
they appear to an external observer, but 
maximizing the ecological validity of the find- 
ings by observing people across space and 
time, in their natural surroundings, making 
sense together of the world around them. 


PROGRESS AS ONGOING 
RECONSTRUCTION: THE IDEOLOGICAL 
UNDERPINNINGS OF SOCIAL 
INTERACTIONISM 


Fledgling immigrants from Europe and high 
society socialites, residents of exclusive neigh- 
borhoods and denizens of the slum, remnants 
of the old Southern nobility and the descen- 
dants of slaves, itinerant workers and gadflies 
of the artistic demimonde, members of orga- 
nized crime families and pursuers of religious 
orthodoxy—such were the objects of early in- 
teractionist research. Inhabitants of the 
pluralistic universe called the United States, 
these people managed to carve it in a niche, a 
symbolic world of their own, reflecting their 
unique cultural, ethnic, class, professional, and 
religious background. The interest interac- 
tionists took in these people was more than 
academic. Nor was it spurred exclusively by 
their fascination with the contrasting life-styles 
and manners of defining the situation. Theirs 
was an interest (concern may be a better word) 
informed by the progressive spirit of the time 
and rooted in the profoundly democratic values 
inherited from American pragmatists. 

From the beginning pragmatists rejected the 
view of knowledge production as a purely in- 
tellectual endeavor propelled by man’s desire 
to know things in general, in abstracto. The 
process of reasoning, according to Peirce 
(1931-58, VIII:198—200), is largely a matter of: 
acquiring beliefs on which humans can act. In 
Dewey’s view, “ideas are worthless except as 
they pass into actions which rearrange and re- 
construct in some way, be it little or large, the 
world in which we live” ({1929] 1960:138). The 
whole project of pragmatism, with its emphasis 
on the indeterminate, practical, malleable na- 
ture of reality, can be seen as a philosophical 
justification for social reconstruction in the age 
obsessed with reform. Pragmatism took shape 
at the dawning of the Progressive era, when 
rapid social change threatened to disrupt the 
fabric of the American social order. The de- 
cline of rural life, the massive population 
movement from country to city, the appalling 
conditions in urban slums, the influx of new 
immigrants from Eastern Europe, the demise 
of entrepreneurial individualism, the rise of 
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giant corporations—these all too familiar 
symptoms of modernity set afoot a movement 
for social reform that was supported by a wide 
spectrum of social classes. Oscillating between 
the enthusiasm for social change and the fear of 
its consequences, progressive thinkers desper- 
ately searched for a middle path between lais- 
sez faire capitalism and socialism, for a pro- 
gram that would undermine the appeal of 
political radicalism without taking steam out of 
the reform movement. Pragmatists were at the 
forefront of this struggle for “a more balanced, 
a more equal, even, and equitable system of 
human liberties” (Dewey, 1946:113). Dewey 
was a recognized leader of this movement, 
whose crusade for progressive education in 
America left an indelible mark on the spirit of 
the epoch (Goldman, 1956; White, 1957; 
Graham, 1967; Marcell, 1974). Mead’s in- 
volvement with progressive causes, although 
mainly on the local scene, was equally strong, 
as his leading role in the Education Association 
of Chicago, the Immigrants’ Protective 
League, and other progressive organizations 
demonstrates (Rucker, 1969:21). Peirce and 
James did not take active part in the progres- 
sive movement (in part because of their early 
deaths), but Peirce’s pronouncements on social 
issues were full of lofty idealism and vaguely 
progressive sentiments, while James stressed 
the connection between pragmatism and 
ameliorism and toward the end of his life came 
close to endorsing “the more or less socialistic 
future toward which mankind seems drifting” 
(James, [1910] 1962:488; Perry, 1964:242-52). 
As seen from the historical standpoint, the key 
issue of the time was social reconstruction, or 
rather organized reconstruction that “takes 
into account the intimate and organic union of 
the two things: of authority and-freedom, of 
stability and change” (Dewey, 1946:95), as op- 
posed to the catastrophic, revolutionary recon- 
struction. “That is the problem of society, is 
not it?”, queried Mead (1936:361-2); “How 
can you present order and structure in society 
and yet bring about the changes that need to 
take place, are taking place? How can you 
bring those changes about in orderly fashion 
and yet preserve order? . . . That is the prob- 
lem, to incorporate the methods of change into 
the order of society itself.” Institutionalizing 
social change was the goal to which prag- 
matists committed themselves. In their efforts 
to make social change more rational and 
humane they turned to science for guidance. 
Not that pragmatists believed in ready-made 
answers which science could furnish for the 
modern predicament; they turned to science as 
a best available model of democracy in action, 
the model of a community based on rational 
discourse, where every member is a free par- 


ticipant, each claim is open to experimental 
validation, and all solutions are subject to re- 
vision. Science clued pragmatists to their ideal 
of society as “ ‘universal’ discourse” (Mead, 
1934:269) and individuals as “the constant 
makers of a continuously new society” 
(Dewey, [1929] 1962:143). The unity of scien- 
tific and social endeavors was endorsed by 
Peirce, who stressed that the very nature of 
science and logic “inexorably requires that our 
interests shall not be limited. They ... must 
embrace the whole community. The commu- 
nity, again, must not be limited, but must ex- 
tend to all races of beings with whom we can 
come into immediate or mediate intellectual 
relation. It must reach, however vaguely, be- 
yond the ideological epoch, beyond all bonds” 
((1931-58], VII:398). A community built on the 
principles of free rational discourse will be 
governed by the authority of the ‘‘public’—a 
body of individuals conscious of their interests, 
knowledgeable of the democratic process, and 
determined to have their voice heard (Dewey, 
[1927] 1954). Such a community would do 
away with the traditional opposition of the in- 
dividual and society; it would make the indi- 
vidual a master of his own destiny, a true sub- 
ject of the social process, and at the same time, 
a responsible social being and an agent of so- 
cial control: “... The idea of democracy as 
opposed to any conception of aristrocracy is 
that every individual must be consulted in such ° 
a way, actively or passively, that he himself 
becomes a part of the process of authority” 
(Dewey, 1946:35). The scientist’s role in the 
process of social reconstruction was to educate 
people, to give them means for solving their 
problems, to alter their consciousness and 
thereby the very society that made this con- 
sciousness possible. Hence, the enormous em- 
phasis on education and getting knowledge to 
the public characteristic of pragmatist thinkers. 
It is not necessary to go over the long and by 
now well-known list of reform causes and as- 
sociations with which interactionist 
sociologists identified themselves in the hey- 
day of progressivism (see Faris, 1970; Carey, 
1975; Coser, 1978). What is to be stressed is the 
lesser known fact of the long-standing collab- 
oration between pragmatists and interac- 
tionists on the issues of reform. It is no acci- 
dent that when Dewey contemplated launching 
a socialist weekly he turned to Park, then his 
student and a journalist of some renown, for 
collaboration. As Park’s unpublished notes 
show, he was very much aware of the philo- 
sophical and ideological connection between 
pragmatism and the social survey movement: 


There has grown up in this same period a 
school of philosophy which is intimately as- 
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sociated with this [social] survey movement. 
This is pragmatism.... I might call this 
larger movement the pragmatic movement. I 
think I will. In this sense pragmatic would 
mean that fact is never quite a fact merely 
because it is investigated and recorded. It 
only becomes a fact in the fullest sense of the 
term when it is delivered and delivered to the 
persons to whom it makes a difference. This 
is what the survey seeks to do. It seeks to get 
and deliver the fact; that is to publish them 
and publish them in such a way that thev get 
results (Park papers, box 5, folder 1, c. 
1918). 


Pragmatist themes are also readily detect- 
able in other interactionist writers who recog- 
nized the necessity of social change and the 
role the science of society could play in “a 
production of new schemes of behavior and 
new institutions better adapted to the changed 
demands of the group; we call this production 
of new schemes and institutions,” wrote 
Thomas ({1918—20] 1966:5-—6), “social recon- 
struction.” The pleas for change issued by in- 
teractionists were accompanied by the familiar 
qualifications: change should not be cata- 
strophic; it should be guided by intelligent 
understanding. Hence, the typical distinction 
between “moderate change, which is usually 
wholesome, giving us the stimulus needed to 
keep our minds awake, and radical change, 
involving displacement” (Cooley, [1918] 
1966:180; cf. Park, [1927] 1955:35; Thomas, 
[1918-20] 1966:230; Faris, 1937:4). Sociologi- 
cal knowledge can have an ameliorating effect 
on the course of social change if social scien- 
tists realize that they are a part of society they 
study and consciously use their skills and 
knowledge to further the cause of progress. 
The intended audience of interactionist 
sociologists was not exclusively made up of 
politicians and professional reformers. It also 
included the general public. The view of the 
public as a recipient of sociological knowledge 
reflected the democratic values of interac- 
tionist thinkers, their undivided commitment to 
a political system that “is based on the partici- 
pation of every member and [that] assumes in 
all the wish and ability to participate; for in the 
last analysis we mean by democracy participa- 
tion by all, both practically and imaginatively, 
in the common life of the community” 
(Thomas, 1966:196). With this ideal in mind 
` interactionists set out to define their research 
objectives and to select subjects for their re- 
search. Poor, blacks, immigrants, delinquents, 
itinerary workers, bohemians—all those ex- 
cluded from effective participation in the 
larger, national universe of discourse were dis- 
proportionately represented in interactionist 
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studies. Locked in their parochial worlds, 
these grous and individuals could not share in 
the American democracy in a manner consis- 
tent with the participatory ideals of social in- 
teractionists. The purpose of interactionist re- 
search was to sensitize these people at the 
fringes of American society to their role as 
participants in a larger discourse, to increase 
their input into the process of democracy, and 
thus to transform them into a public. 

A variety of charges has been leveled against 
the ideological positions of interactionists, 
most of these revolving around their overly 
optimistic vision of American democracy and 
their failure to grapple with the harsh realities 
of power and inequality (Shaskolsky, 1970; 
Lichtman, 1970; Huber Rytina and Loomis, 
1970; Kanter, 1972; Reynolds and Reynolds, : 
1973; Smith, 1973; Huber, 1973; Ropers, 1973). 
Much of this criticism, insofar as it applies to 
social interactionism, is correct. The source of 
the problem, though, is not so much the in- 
teractionists’ uncritical reliance on pragmatism 
as their failure to follow consistently the tenets 
of pragmatist philosophy. It is demonstrably 
not true that the pragmatists’ account of 
American democracy was a kind of “utopia 
written in the present tense” (Shaskolsky, 
1970:19), that the pragmatists’ perception of 
reality was ‘untouched by alienation” 
(Lichtman, 1970:80) and effectively signified 
the endorsement of “the status quo” (Huber, 
1973:275). Pragmatists recognized “the tragic 
breakdown of democracy” (Dewey, 1946:116), 
“the chasm that separates the theory and prac- 
tice of our democracy”? (Mead, [1923] 
1964:263). They spoke loud and clear about the 
multiple failures of the present political system 
ridden with “the inequality that arises and must 
arise under the operations of institutionally 
established and supported finance-capitalism” 
(Dewey, 1946:117). They were painfully aware 
of “the tragedy of industrial society” with its 
“routine and drudgery of countless unin- 
terested hands” and “the blind production of 
goods, cut off from all the interpretation and 
aspiration of their common enjoyment” (Mead, 
[1925-26] 1964:295—6). Far from satisfied with 
the program of piecemeal reforms confined to 
welfare measures, pragmatists maintained that 
“in order to endure under present conditions, 
liberalism must become radical in the sense 
that, instead of using social power to amelior- 
ate the evil consequences of the existing sys- 
tem, it shall use social power to change the 
system.” All his life Dewey (1946:116) kept 
stressing that "actual and concrete liberty of 


4 Dewey (1946:132). Hook (1969:223) remarks that 
many radicals, without realizing this, rely on De- 
wey’s arguments to denounce Dewey’s liberalism. 
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opportunity and action is dependent upon 
equalization of the political and economic con- 
ditions under which individuals are alone free 
in fact, not in some abstract metaphysical 
way.” Dubious also seems the assertion 
(Huber Rytina and Loomis, 1970; Huber, 1973) 
that the pragmatist view of science as politi- 
cally engaged renders it uniquely susceptible to 
the manipulation by extant powers. The solu- 
tion to the problem of the integrity of science 
implicit in pragmatist premises is not in ridding 
science of ideological biases, but in spelling 
them out, turning them into acknowledged 
premises, and letting the audience judge how 
these might have affected the inquiry. 

Now, if we turn to interactionism, we will 
have to admit that with all their reliance on 
pragmatism, interactionist sociologists did not 
go far enough in implementing its values and 
fulfilling its political commitments. Interac- 
tionists realized of course that “our democracy 
is not working perfectly at present” (Park and 
Miller, 1921:261); they acknowledged the need 
of social reconstruction (Thomas, [1918-20] 
1966:6); they firmly aligned themselves with 
the underdogs against “middle-class con- 
ventional values” (Anderson, 1975:xii); on oc- 
casion, they even took part in direct political 
action (Whyte, [1943] 1981:338). But interac- 
tionists failed to take on the American political 
system the way pragmatists did in the 20’s and 
30’s. They did not attempt to link the local 
symbolic worlds and the miseries of their in- 
habitants to the larger political, social, and 
economic institutions. And they offered little 
systematic analysis of how the individual's 
class and status affect his participation in the 
production of social reality. Besides these 
drawbacks. which stemmed from the failure of 
interactionists to follow in the steps of prag- 
matists, there were others that could be laid at 
the door of pragmatism. Fisher and Strauss 
(1978; 1979) rightfully point out that prag- 
matists and interactionists relied too heavily on 
persuasion, education, and socialization as in- 
struments of social reconstruction. The idea 
that people will see—and choose—a more ra- 
tional and humane way, if only they are pro- 
vided with the knowledge of their conditions, 
reflects a benign view of human nature that 


5 Those advancing this criticism are prone to draw 
far-reaching parallels between pragmatist and Marx- 
ist views of science. Although pragmatists and 
Marxists share some methodological and substantive 
concerns, they differ on one fundamental point: for 
Marx, an ideal democracy of the future is a necessity 
and the task of science is to facilitate the inexorable 
march into the future; for Dewey, a more rational 
and humane society is only a possibility and the task 
of science is to alert people to the potential for social 
change. 


may not withstand historical criticism. Also, in 
their desire to uphold the voluntaristic and 
participatory character of democracy, prag- 
matists and interactionists did not do justice to 
political organization and power politics as 
means of effecting meaningful social change. 
Their optimism about prospects for the peace- 
ful transformation of American society into a 
politically and economically more equitable 
system might have reflected their underesti- 
mation of the power of vested interests and the 
inertia of political and social institutions. Fi- 
nally, along with pragmatists, interactionist 
thinkers offered an exceedingly vague rationale 
for the division of labor between scientific re- 
search and political activism. 

All said and done, it must be stressed that, 
ideologically, social interactionism was one of 
the more openly committed currents in aca- 
demic sociology of the period. The interac- 
tionist notion of sociological practice reflected 
the pragmatist view of truth as a practically 
accomplished unity of knowledge and reality. 
This view underscored the necessity of social 
reconstruction, the role of scientists as par- 
ticipants on the social scene, and the contribu- 
tion sociological knowledge could make to di- 
rected social change. Knowledge is power and 
power must belong to people—from this prag- 
matist premise interactionists derived their 
commitment to disseminating knowledge and 
reaching the general public as goals of 
sociological practice. The very emphasis on 
structure and process can be seen as an out- 
growth of the interactionists’ progressivist 
leanings, of their yearning for stability and 
change, individual initiative and social respon- 
sibility. This dual ideological commitment re- 
mains a trademark of contemporary interac- 
tionist thought which strives to understand 
society-in-the-making, i.e., society as a pro- 
cess of ongoing social reconstruction. 


CONCLUSION 


“The social sciences, in particular, express 
what society is in itself, and not what it is 
subjectively to the person thinking about it.” 
Fittingly, this creedal statement occurred in a 
series of lectures on pragmatism which Durk- 
heim (1983:88) gave in the academic year of 
1913-14. Durkheim’s critical attitude toward 
pragmatists might have changed had he lived 
long enough to see their sociologically relevant 
works, but his main thesis—sociology based on 
pragmatist epistemology is incompatible with 
studying society in itselfi—would surely stand. 
His brand of functionalism, which was fas- 
tened to the rationalist injunction of dealing 
with facts themselves, stood clearly in the 
tradition of classical science, and as such did 
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not accord well with the non-classical ideas of 
pragmatism. Indeed, Dewey’s Quest for Cer- 
tainty was a philosophical response to the 
paradigmatic shift in physics, and specifically 
to Heisenberg’s principle of uncertainty, just as 
Mead’s latter work was a self-conscious effort 
to spell out the implications of the principle of 
relativity for the human sciences. It was on this 
meta-theoretical foundation furnished by 
pragmatists and their German counterparts 
that interactionists built a school of sociology 
which become a prototype of a non-classical 
social science. 

Interactionist sociologists accepted the rela- 
tivist premise that the sense people make of 
reality is part and parcel of its objective being, 


from which they inferred that sociologists’ 


must deal not only with society in itself but also 
with society for itself. Having rejected the no- 
tion that social facts should be treated as 
things, interactionists resolved to treat things 
as social facts carved out by the collective ef- 
forts of historically situated individuals. To the 
traditional preoccupation with the inherent 
order of society interactionists juxtaposed 
their concern for the objective indeterminacy 
of the situation and the emergent properties of 
social structure. The dialectical tenets of social 
interactionism opened the way for under- 
standing not only how society produces the 
individual, but also how individuals produce 
society. 

The dialectical tension in the interactionist 
premises made itself felt in a negative way 
through the division within the interactionist 
movement between its more voluntaristically 
and less voluntaristically oriented branches. 
The proponents of the former focused their 
research on the breaks in the routine function- 
ing of social structures, the inevitable gaps in 
the operation of formal orders, and other man- 
ifestations of indeterminacy responsible for 
novelty and serendipity in social life. In its 
more extreme form, this approach tends to 
exaggerate the freedom of the individual to 
change one’s membership in social categories 
and to shift at will from one self to another, 
presenting what may be called an “overemer- 
gent view” of social reality as something that 
stays problematic most of the time. A different 
brand of interactionism emphasizes the nor- 
mative constraints and the power of ascription 
in society. The proponents of this approach 
point out that more often than not, the world 
constructed in the course of symbolic interac- 
tion tends to be a replica of the familiar social 
order rather than something qualitatively new, 
and that individuals, despite all their autoncmy 
and defining powers, typically end up defining 
their selves and the situation in a predictable, 
patterned manner, which suggests the presence 
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of social constraints. The strength of this ap- 
proach is in its proponents’ concerted efforts to 
make structure a focal concept in interactionist 
sociology. Its weakness, exacerbated in part 
by the greater reliance on laboratory and syn- 
chronic forms of research, is in its blurring the 
temporal dimension of structural processes, 
which by its nature is more amenable to par- 
ticipatory and diachronic modes of research. 
No fast and sharp line separates the two 
branches of social interactionism (although 
pronouncements of some interactionists made 
it appear so). Even though the term structure 
is not frequently mentioned by Shibutani, 
Strauss, Glazer, Stone or Denzin, this does not 
mean that they are oblivious to the fact of 
structural constraints.” By the same token, the 
emphasis of Stryker, Burke, Weinstein, 
McCall and Simmons on the patterned nature 
of the identity selection process does not mean 
abandonment of the interactionist commitment 
to studying society-in-the-making.* The worst 
thing that could happen to interactionists is 
yielding to a sectarian strife along the situation 
vs. frame, indeterminism vs. determinism, 
voluntarism vs. structuralism fault-lines. For 
the different emphases in contemporary in- 
teractionism represent the two sides of the 
whole story, and juxtaposing them could only 
undercut the raison d’étre of interactionist 
sociology—its dialectical premise that society 
produces individuals qua human individuals at 
the same time that it is produced by them qua 
human society. The task now facing social in- 
teractionists is to join forces and to incorporate 
various contributions into a unified interac- 
tionist theory of social structure. Another 
challenge before interactionist theory is to 
bridge the gap between the micro- and 
macro-level analysis of social phenomena.? In 
doing so, interactionists need to reexamine the 
origins of interactionist sociology, its meta- 
theoretical foundation—pragmatist philos- 
ophy, and particularly the notion of the in- 
determinancy of the situation. If interac- 
tionists are serious about tackling the issues of 
power, class, and inequality, they will also 
have to reclaim the political commitments of 
their pragmatist predecessors. 


é In his 1978 address to the Society for the Study 
of Symbolic Interaction Blumer subjected to severe 
criticism the notion of social structure, leaving an 
impression, perhaps unintentionally, that he consid- 
ers it useless for interactionist sociology. 

7 An overview of the works of these authors can 
be found in Maines (1977). 

® The work of this group of interactionists is dis- 
cussed in Stryker (1980). 

> On the importance of bridging this gap see Shalin 
(1978). 
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BELIEFS ABOUT INEQUALITY AND PERCEPTIONS 
OF DISTRIBUTIVE JUSTICE* 
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This paper addresses a number of theoretical and empirical issues derived from 
distributive justice theory regarding the social psychological process of justice 
evaluation, Building upon current theory and research, justice evaluation is 
conceived as a comparison of the rewards one receives with rewards s/he expects. 
Using data from a 1979 Indianapolis area survey, we examine beliefs about 
inequality and their role in subjective perceptions of distributive justice. We examine 
the extent to which “what is” affects perceptions of “what ought to be” using 
collective beliefs about distribution practices, that is, the extent to which persons 
perceive departures from justice in terms of existential standards. We find that it is 
possible to abstract, with a high degree of distinctiveness, a set of aggregate 
principles representing existential notions about the ways in which individual 
characteristics are related to housenold income. We find that this approach to the 
measurement of reference standards for the evaluation of income receipts has some 
empirical validity, in that it predicts perceptions of over- vs. under-reward, but such 
an approach to measuring departures from justice does not produce meaningful 


variation in measures of satisfaction and acceptance of income. 


Understanding how men and women react to 
circumstances they consider to be unfair has 
been the focus of a growing literature on distri- 
butive justice. Relying on conceptualizations 
of justice that go as far back as Aristotle’s 
Nichomachean Ethics, social psychologists 
have begun to specify the conditions under 
which persons believe they are being unfairly 
treated in reward allocative situations (e.g. 


Berkowitz and Walster, 1976; Mikula, 1980; ' 


Cohen and Greenberg, 1982). Much of the em- 
pirical work on distributive justice over the 
past two decades has been done within an ex- 
perimental paradigm. While this research has 
advanced a number of useful generalizations 
(see Adams and Freedman, 1976; Walster et 
al., 1978; Austin and Hatfield, 1980), one of its 
major shortcomings has been its failure to deal 
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with concrete social outcomes, such as per- 
ceptions of fairness in the distribution of in- 
come. 

One recent exception to this pattern is the 
sociological treatment by Rossi and his col- 
leagues of fairness in the income distribution. 
In a path-breaking set of papers, this group 
(Jasso and Rossi, 1977; Jasso, 1978; 1980; 
Alves and Rossi, 1978) has taken up the task of 
quantifying the principles governing the evalu- 
ation of fairness in the income distribution. 
This research has created new opportunities 
for the solution of some of the measurement 
issues in the study of distributive justice (see 
Rossi and Nock, 1982) and has stimulated new 
theoretical developments as well. Jasso (1978), 
for example, has developed an empirically- 
based formulation of the justice evaluation 
process, and she has presented a theory of 
distributive justice that focuses on the expla- 
nation and prediction of a wide range of indi- 
vidual and collective phenomena (Jasso, 1980). 

A theoretical model that would guide the 
empirical evaluation of perceptions of fairness, 
however, presupposes knowledge of the 
individual-level standards by which social re- 
wards are believed to be legitimately distrib- 
uted. Students of distributive justice (e.g. Ho- 
mans, 1974; Walster et al., 1978) have long 
observed that individuals frequently use dif- 
fering criteria for evaluating the fairness of re- 
wards and place differential emphasis on 
agreed-upon criteria. As Walster et al. (1976:4) 
put it, “ultimately, equity is in the eye of the 
beholder, [and]. . . an individual's perception 
of how equitable a relationship is will depend 
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on his [or ker] assessment of the value and 
relevance of the various participants’ inputs 
and outcomes.” In this paper we suggest that in 
order to examine the subjective principles that 
govern fair social relations, it is important to 
examine the nature of beliefs about the sources 
of social inequality and the potential dif- 
ferences in these beliefs. The relative weights 
individuals attach to various reward-relevant 
criteria (reflected in these beliefs) are hypoth- 
esized to influence perceptions of the fairness 
of social reward allocations. Here we measure 
beliefs about the sources of social inequality 
and examine their consequences for percep- 
tions of the fairness of income receipts. 


BELIEFS ABOUT INEQUALITY 


What images do members of society have 
about the processes that produce economic in- 
equality in the U.S.? What are tbeir images 
about what would constitute a fair income allo- 
cation for themselves and others? Economists 
and soċiologists can point to a number of fac- 
tors that produce individual differences in eco- 
nomic rewards, such as earnings or personal 
income (e.g. Sewell and Hauser, 1975; Jencks 
et al., 1979), but the reflection of these factors 
in the belief systems of individuals is not clear 
from existing research. Very little research has 
investigated the beliefs of Americans regarding 
the principles that govern the allocation of 
economic rewards in society. There has been 
some attention to questions concerning beliefs 
about opportunity and life chances (Huber and 
Form, 1978), beliefs about the fairness of social 
inequality and discriminatory practices 
(Robinson and Bell, 1978; Kerckhoff and 
Parker, 1979), and beliefs about the determi- 
nants of status (Coleman and Rainwater, 1978; 
Nock and Rossi, 1978). Yet the assessment of 
general beliefs about properties of individuals 
and social structure that produce inequalities 
has been neglected (Kluegel and Smith, 
1981:50). 

Moreover, belief systems per se have not 
been linked to theories of distributive justice. 
While the work of the Jasso-Alves-Rossi group 
on the evaluation of the fairness of income 
allocations has taken some important steps in 
the direction of understanding this process, it 
has overlooked the critical role of belief sys- 
tems in mediating reactions to injustice. This 
work has emphasized the role of consensually 
shared normative standards in shaping justice 
evaluations (Jasso and Rossi, 1977:649; Alves 
and Rossi, 1978:562—563) rather than cognitive 
expectations derived from beliefs about in- 
equality. 

This emphasis has provoked a number of 
criticisms. Faia (1980:951), for example, argues 


that the “Alves and Rossi concept of normative 
judgement, however, is mis-informed and can- 
not properly be used to test for the existence of 
normative regulation as conventionally under- 
stood.” Also, Baker (1980) and Alwin et al. 
(1980) point out that while Jasso, Alves and 
Rossi bolster their view of consensually held 
normative standards using empirical data, 
there is considerable evidence within their own 
analysis for the view of dissensus in justice 
standards (see especially Alves and Rossi, 
1978:557-62). Baker (1980:641) also criticizes 
the Jasso-Alves-Rossi methods of aggregation 
in their estimation of the degree of consensus 
in fair income judgements, and he argues that 
“any models based on aggregation of such 
judgements are artificial and meaningless.” 

There is considerable ambiguity in this lit- 
erature concerning the type of standards per- 
sons employ when evaluating the fairness of 
reward allocations, such as family income. For 
instance, do persons invoke utopian standards 
in evaluating the fairness of rewards, e.g. prin- 
ciples of equality and need (Rawls, 1971; 
Deutsch, 1975; Schwinger, 1980), or do they 
use existential criteria?! There is a strong 
theoretical basis for the expectation that if in- 
dividuals perceive certain “going rates of re- 
turn” to reward-relevant characteristics, they 
will evaluate their lot in accord with these dis- 
tribution principles (e.g. Berger et al., 1972; 
Cook, 1975). There is some question, however, 
regarding whether persons agree on what these 
existential principles are, let alone what they 
should be. And while, in the Jasso and Rossi 
(1977) work, individuals are clearly capable of 
making fairness judgments regarding income 
allocations, these results are unclear with re- 
gard to the relative role of existential vs. uto- 
pian standards in the evaluation of justice. 

We suggest that in order to understand the 
justice evaluation process, it is important to 
disentangle the role of existential standards— 
what is defines what ought to be—from the role 
of non-existential or utopian standards. In the 
following discussion we examine the nature of 
existential versus utopian reward allocative 
standards and their significance to judgements 
of fairness. Our purpose is to explore how be- 
liefs about the existential structure of income 
inequality shape cognitive reward expecta- 
tions, and in turn how these existentially-based 
reward expectations influence subjective reac- 
tions to family income. 

Existential versus Utopian Standards of 
Justice. The study of distributive justice re- 


! Utopian standards define in ideal terms how so- 
cial goods ought to be distributed, while existential 
standards define what ought to be strictly in terms of 
established practices. l 
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quires a specification of the reference stan- 
dards persons use when evaluating the fairness 
of their social rewards. The major theoretical 
statements of distributive justice assert that 
persons’ expectations regarding what they 
ought to receive are formed in relation to stan- 
dards for allocating rewards. Despite their 
major differences, both the exchange (Ho- 
mans, 1961; Walster et al., 1967) and status- 
value (Berger et al., 1983; Cook, 1975) theories 
suggest that existential rather than utopian 
standards are employed in evaluative compari- 
sons. 

According to the exchange perspective, 
claims to “just” rewards are made on the basis 
of local comparisons. Specifically, expecta- 
tions about a just.reward evolve from the com- 
parison of one’s status and rewards to a spe- 
cific, local other’s status and rewards (Adams, 
1965). Individuals assess two status dimen- 
sions when evaluating just reward levels (Ho- 
mans, 1974:245—46): what persons give within 
social exchanges (i.e., their costs), and what 
persons bring to the social exchange (i.e., their 
investments). As such, the expectation of a just 
reward develops out of interaction in social 
exchanges. 

Emphasizing the local comparison between 
two persons (P and O) from the point of view of 
P, the exchange formulation assumes that P 
evaluates his/her investments and costs against 
that of another, O. If P perceives O’s “contri- 
butions” to equal his/her own, s/he will expect 
to receive the same amount of reward as O.? If 
P's contributions are superior to O's, then P’s 
reward level should also be superior to O’s, 
and so on. In any event, P’s perception of being 
under- or over-rewarded relative to O is based 
on the negotiated terms of exchange within a 
local setting (see Stolte, 1983). 

According to the exchange perspective, 
there are no absolute standards of justice, but 
rather comparisons of the relative fairness of 
individuals’ reward levels. Through the appli- 
cation of the “rule of distributive justice,” that 
is, that rewards should be in line with each 
person’s respective contributions to the ex- 
change (Homans, 1961; Adams, 1965; Welster 
et al., 1976), a person can decide whether his/ 
her reward receipt is just, in comparison with 
another’s.3 For Homans (1974:251-52) this 


2 The term “contribution” is used to represent the 
general reward-relevant characteristics of individu- 
als that are involved in making assessments of fair- 
ness. 

3 The term “rule of distributive justice” is often 
used to refer both to the expected proportionality of 
rewards and contributions and the justice evaluation 
comparison (e.g. Homans, 1974:241). As our 
analysis below indicates, we think it is important to 
distinguish two primary aspects of the process of 
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means that “there is no just society, though 
there may be societies and groups that are 
more or less just, to the extent that their mem- 
bers agree in their evaluations and maintain a 
rough proportionality between contributions 
and rewards.” 

While the exchange formulation implicitly 
suggests that persons rely on existential more 
than utopian standards in defining the social 
outcomes they may legitimately expect, the 
status-value model explicitly relates 
existentially-based principles of reward alloca- 
tions with issues of justice. Indeed, Berger et 
al. (1972:122) have argued that distributive jus- 
tice issues arise only in the presence of “a 
stable frame of reference,” from which the 
meaning of justice derives. Berger et al. (1972) 
formulate the process of justice evaluation in 
terms of referential standards—-frames of ref- 
erence that contain empirical information re- 
garding the characteristics and rewards of gen- 
eralized individuals. 

According to this theory, persons develop 
expectations about their reward levels using 
existential standards, and these expectations 
have a normative character. By comparing self 
with similar generalized others, persons come 
to expect the same reward level that is typi- 
cally allocated to persons like themselves. 
Going rates of return to reward-relevant char- 
acteristics are, according to Berger et al., re- 
flected within the referential reward structure, 
and persons’ expected or “just rewards” are 
based on the existential terms of known pat- 
terns of exchange. Since the referential reward 
structure consists of stereotypic information 
about. the relation between levels of charac- 
teristics possessed by the generalized re- 
ference other [contributions or investments in 
Homans’ terms, or more generally, inputs (see 
Walster et al., 1976)] and levels of reward, 
these stereotyped conceptions about “what is” 
become the basis for defining “what ought to 
be” in local comparative evaluations. Sum- - 
marizing this principle, Berger et al. (1972:139) 
write, “ As a consequence of beliefs about what 
is typically the case, expectations . . . come to 
be formed about what one can legitimately 
claim ought to be the case.” 

The status-value formulation of Berger et al. 





justice evaluation. One is the particular comparison 
ratio persons use in evaluating justice, and the other 
is the distribution rule or standard individuals use to 
determine the relevant evaluative criteria and their 
weights. In other words, the issue of with whom P 
makes his/her comparison in the evaluation of fair- 
ness (e.g. local vs. generalized others) is conceptu- 
ally separate and distinct from the question of which 
criteria or standards persons use to define the quan- 
tities or qualities in the reward comparison. 
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explicitly suggests that persons rely on exis- 
tential rather than utopian standards in defining 
what they may legitimately expect in the way 
of social rewards.‘ It is consistent with Ho- 
mans’ (1974:250) observation that “what 
people say ought to be is determined in the long 
Tun and with some lag by what they find in fact 
to be the case;” and Heider’s (1958:235) view 
that “tradition represents the existing reality 
made solid by.a long history in which it be- 
comes identified with the just, the ethical, the 
‘should be’ . . . the ‘is’ takes on the character 
of the ‘ought’. . .”” In a broader sociological 
context, the use of existential principles may 
be viewed as a part of the process of legitimat- 
ing social inequality (Della Fave, 1980) and the 
individual internalization of responsibility for 
differences in social rewards (Sennett and 
Cobb, 1972). 

If the status-value formulation is correct in 
asserting that claims to “just” rewards are de- 
fined in relation to existing reward allocative 
structures, then presumably claims to just 
earnings receipts will be formed in relation to 
persons’ beliefs about the sources of economic 
inequality. Recognizing the role that beliefs 
about inequality play in evaluative compari- 
sons, Jasso (1980) has reformulated the 
classical models of justice evaluation so that 
existential reward allocative standards can be 
explicitly taken into account. In her examina- 
tion of Homans’ and Berger et al.’s theoretical 
positions Jasso (1978:1417) observes that the 
major disagreement between the two seems ‘‘to 
be exclusively about just shares, about 
whether the principles of justice actually held 
by individuals and societies are based on exis- 
tential or utopian criteria.” With the introduc- 
tion of the concept “just reward” Jasso (1978) 
proposes a potential solution to this contradic- 
tion in that, in principle, the reward level a 
person expects, based either on existential or 
nonexistential principles, can be meaningfully 
measured and related to the justice evaluative 
process (see Alwin et al., 1980). 

According to Jasso’s (1978; 1980) general 
theory of justice evaluation, persons desire 
goods of value which are socially controlled. 
Knowledgeable of the way these social goods 
are actually distributed within society, persons 
are able to assess their own positional location 
within that stratified reward structure. It is in 


the use of a “comparison aggregate,” a con- 


“ There is some confusion in the literature regard- 
ing the distinction between utopian versus existential 
standards. For example, Jasso and Rossi (1977) and 
Jasso (1978) characterize the Berger et al. (1972) 
model of referential comparisons as involving uto- 
pian principles. The Berger et al. (1972) formulation 
is clearly existential in nature. 


ceptual frame of reference used in comparison 
processes, that persons can locate their rela- 
tive rank or amount of a social good. While 
individuals may employ a comparison aggre- 
gate to calculate their just share of a good as 
well as an actual amount, Jasso does not 
specify the manner by which individuals 
choose comparison aggregates and determine 
their level of just reward. By leaving exogen- 
ous the basis of the just term, Jasso (1980:6) 
suggests that the general theory is capable of 
handling both existential and utopian standards 
and that her model “can accommodate both 
Homans’ (1974) and Berger et al.’s (1972) con- 
ceptions of the sources of justice.” 

If a person’s actual and just reward levels are 
known, the justice evaluation process amounts 
to a comparison between a person’s actual and 
expected (or just) reward. That is, for an indi- 
vidual to determine the fairness of his/her re- 
ward, the actual level of reward is compared to 
that which is expected to be a just level. The 
person’s just reward may be based on the re- 
ward level of the generalized referent [referred 
to by Jasso (1978, 1980) as the Just Reward or 
the Just Amount] or on some utopian criteria, 
such as need or equality. 

The simple ratio of actual to just rewards 
may not capture the justice evaluation phe- 
nomenon (Jasso, 1978:1414—15). Positive de- 
partures from justice (over-reward) may not be 
equivalent to negative departures (under- 
reward), and “this appears to violate the 
human experience that deficiency is felt to be 
more unjust than a comparable excess” 
(Jasso, 1978:1403). The injustice created by an 
actual reward that exceeds the just reward by a 
factor of k may not be equivalent to the injus- 
tice created by an under-reward of the same 
magnitude. Jasso (1978:1415) suggests that the 
problem can be resolved by obtaining the natu- 
ral logarithm of the comparison ratio of actual 
reward to just reward. 

Beliefs About Inequality and Reward Ex- 
pectations. From an existential theory per- 
spective, if a person’s beliefs about how re- 
wards are allocated in the system are known, 
one would presumably also know something 
about what s/he expects in social rewards and 
how s/he would evaluate the justice of reward 
allocations. In order to determine what is a just 
reward based on existential standards, then, a 
person has need of a set of principles that s/he 
believes define the pertinent reward-relevant 
criteria and the relative weights specifying the 
importance of these allocative criteria (see 
Cook, 1975:373-74). Such a set of existential 
principles may be conceptualized in terms of 
the following expression: 


Reward = Bx (1) 
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where x is a (p X 1) vector of evaluative criteria 
that are, in P’s view, relevant to reward alloca- 
tion and B is a (1 x p) vector of weights that 
express their relative contributions (again in 
P’s view) to the reward in question. Then, if 
these principles were known for an individual, 
it would be a simple matter to assess their role 
in his/her expected level of reward. If such 
principles were consensually shared by most 
members of the social group in question, 
aggregate standards could be derived from 
these individual principles. 

Consensus in Beliefs. A major issue raised in 
the literature on distributive justice is-the ex- 
tent to which beliefs about criteria of justice 

` are shared or agreed upon by all members of 
society. Members of social groups may possess 
a wide range of beliefs about the sources of 
social inequality. Homans (1974:251) states 
that only “for rather brief spans of time or in 
rather small groups are men [and women] fully 
agreed not only on what the rule of distributive 
justice is but also on what particular invest- 
ments, contributions, and rewards should 
fairly be placed in the scales and at what 
weights.” If a person’s beliefs about the princi- 
ples of distribution are those that ultimately 
condition his/her evaluation of justice or injus- 
tice, it is important to know if persons’ fairness 
evaluations are based on shared criteria. Jasso 
and Rossi (1977:649) and Alves and Rossi 
(1978:557-562) suggest that fairness evalua- 
tions are based on shared normative criteria 
and that a high degree of consensus exists on 
what the existential norms are. The measure- 
ment of censensus in these studies is flawed by 
an inadequate conceptualization of the prob- 
lem, however, and further investigation of 
these issues is necessary to evaluate this ques- 
tion. 


THE RESEARCH PROBLEM 
The general justice formulation presented 


above, based on the work of Homans and Ber- 


ger et al., has been examined extensively in 
laboratory settings (see Adams and Freedman, 
1976; Austin and Hatfield, 1980). The principle 
of justice evaluation developed by Jasso (1978, 
1980) sharpens the focus of the social compari- 
son involved in justice evaluation and permits 
the examination of distributive justice issues in 
non-experimental research settings. While a 
number of studies have focused on perceptions 
of equity in the distribution of pay (e.g. Weick, 
1966; Goodman, 1974; Austin et al., 1980; 
Messe and Watts, 1983), there has been little 
evaluation of perceptions of equity in socio- 
economic outcomes for individuals. Jasso’s 
principle of justice evaluation has been crit- 
icized by Soltan (1981), and Jasso (1981) has 
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replied, but both agree that the utility of the 
principle in understanding perceptions of jus- 
tice in concrete social outcomes has not been 
empirically established. : l 
An empirical examination of this principle 
requires the observation of two quantities—the 
actual and just rewards—and a set of depen- 
dent variables of interest. The most critical 
question for any empirical examination of 
these issues in non-experimental research is 
the manner by which reward expectations are > 
defined and assessed. In this research we de- 
fine the “Just Reward” in terms of existential 
beliefs about the relationships of reward- 
relevant characteristics to variation in actual 
rewards. Specifically, we are concerned with 
persons’ beliefs about the ways in which 
socio-economic rewards are distributed in so- 
ciety and the role of these beliefs in persons’ 
subjective reactions to their own level of 
socio-economic rewards. Although there is a 
variety of such rewards (e.g. salaries, promo- 
tions, privileges, status, influence and au- 
thority), we focus here on a generalized status 
characteristic of households—family income. 
We assume that family income is to some 
degree systematically allocated on the basis of 
socially relevant and evaluated characteristics 
of household members (e.g. indicators of con- 
tributions, investments, need, worth, etc.), and 
that these reward-relevant characteristics are 
to some degree known to members of society. 
We also assume that, in matters of family in- 
come, perceptions of reward-relevant criteria 
and their importance are not idiosyncratic. 
While there may be considerable individual 
variation in justice standards, we assume that 
individuals to some degree share common be- 
liefs about the way income is distributed and/or 
regulated. We can conceive, therefore, of a 
referential structure (Berger et al., 1972) that, 
with some degree of error, represents the per- 
ceived distribution principles of individuals 
(see Cook, 1975:374). However, the degree to 
which persons perceive the same legitimate 
rules of distribution or have the same beliefs 
about “who gets what?” are empirical issues. 
If justice evaluations are primarily idiosyn- 
cratic, as some theorists suggest they might 
be (e.g., Walster et al., 1976:4; Homans, 
1974:251), then it would be very difficult to 
predict individual reactions to injustice using 
some estimate of a societal standard aggre- 
gated over all persons’ beliefs. By contrast, to 
the extent that there is universal knowledge of 
the relevant evaluative criteria and their 
weights and to the extent that individuals agree 
on their relevance, as well as on their relative 
importance, then it may be possible to deter- 
mine a person’s expected (or just) claim on 
valued social goods and to evaluate the justice 
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of rewards in these terms. A number of authors 
. (e.g. Cook, 1975:374; Jasso and Rossi, 
1977:640; Jasso, 1978:1416) suggest that unless 
there is some shared aggregate principle for 
reward distribution, which can be applied to 
most members of the social aggregate, -it is 
difficult or impossible to assess individuals’ 
reactions to departures from justice. 

In the research presented here we measure 
existential criteria for justice evaluation of the 
income distribution and assess the effects of 
departures from economic justice concep- 
tualized in these terms. Our analysis focuses 
on four quite specific questions: (1) What are 
the criteria, within a standard set of socio- 
economically relevant factors, that members of 
contemporary society perceive as relevant to 
the allocation of family income? (2) How accu- 
rate are individuals’ perceptions of the factors 
influencing income distribution in the aggre- 
gate? Do persons’ beliefs about income deter- 
mination reflect “real-world” processes, or do 
they exaggerate some factors and minimize the 
role of others? (3) How much agreement exists 
in judgements about household income? Are 
assessments of the relative importance of 
income-relevant criteria shared, or are beliefs 
about inequality largely idiosyncratic? Finally, 
(4) Do existential criteria of justice have any 
consequences for individuals’ subjective reac- 
tions to income allocations? Do measures of 
departures from justice, assessed in existential 
terms, relate to measures of perceptions of 
fairness and income satisfaction? 


METHODS AND PROCEDURES 


In order to measure beliefs about the determi- 
nation of income we used a vignette measure- 
ment strategy (see Rossi et al., 1974; Alexan- 
der and Becker, 1978; Rossi, 1979; Rossi and 
Nock, 1982). Our approach involved two steps. 
First, we sampled “‘real” individuals from the 
combined 1977-78 General Social Survey 
samples (see NORC, 1982). We used these 
sampled individuals as a basis for constructing 
realistic vignette descriptions using several in- 
come relevant characteristics. Then, using 
standard magnitude estimation techniques 
(Stevens, 1966), we asked respondents to esti- 
mate the income they believed the vignette 
household would have received in the preced- 
ing year.’ Each respondent rated 15 vignettes, 


5 Baker (1980:902) indicates that in the develop- 
ment of vignettes, one important consideration in- 
volves the representation of the population of inter- 
est by the sample of vignettes. Since we ultimately 
wish to compare the weights individuals assign to 
various vignette characteristics to their measured 
role in samples of the population of households, we 
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randomly assigned to respondents. In all, 135 
vignettes were used; forty-five describing 
single-person households, sampled from the 
1977-78 GSS (n = 970), and 90 describing 
married-couple households, sampled from 
1,733 cases in the 77-78 GSS. These 135 vig- 
nettes were taken to represent the relevant 
socio-economic composition of American 
households. We intentionally over-sampled 
blacks in order to examine differences in the 
patterns of income estimation by race. Overall, 
each vignette was rated an average of 30 times, 
thus providing a relatively good estimate of the 
mean income rating for each vignette descrip- 
tion. 

The vignettes described the education, oc- 
cupation, number of children, gender and race 
of single and married households; in “married 
vignettes” both husband’s and wife’s education 
and occupation were described® (see Shepelak 
(1981) for a detailed description of the vignette 
construction procedures). Responses to these 
vignette descriptions were scaled in dollar in- 
come, and scores for respondent-raters were 
ipsatized (i.e. centered about their own means) 
so as to remove uninteresting individual dif- 
ferences in anchor points (see Cunningham et 
al., 1977). In other words, the component of 
vignette ratings due to what Rossi and Ander- 
son (1982:23) call “judgement thresholds” was 
removed in order to restrict inter-individual 
variation resulting from the use of different 





sample vignettes from this population (see Faia 
(1980:951—52) for a similar argument). This approach 
differs in critical ways from that advocated by Rossi 
and Anderson(1982), whichconstrainsthe correlations 
among vignette characteristics to zero in the con- 
struction of vignettes. We believe the strategy used 
here produces a less distorted picture of the world to 
respondents, and therefore is more valid in terms of 
representing relevant referential standards. 

6 Following the lead of Jasso and Rossi (1977), we 
use a limited, but broadly representative, set of 
socio-economically relevant characteristics of 
households. The characteristics (and their levels) are 
as follows: gender (male, female), race (white, 
black), marital status (single, married), number of- 
children (0 to 6), education (less than high school, 
high school graduate, some college, college graduate 
and post-graduate training), occupation (a variety of 
occupational titles ranging from professional work- 
ers to private household workers, and including the 
titles of housewife and persons looking for work). 
Hodge-Seigel-Rossi scores were used to scale dif- 
ferences in occupational status (see Rossi et al., 
1974). In order to control for age in the vignette 
descriptions, respondents were told that all vignettes 
described persons in the age range 35—40. Assign- 
ment procedures were used that guaranteed each 
respondent to receive 10 married-household vignet- 
tes and 5 single-household vignettes; and 5 black 
household vignettes and 10 white household vignet- 
tes. 
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anchor points in income ratings. After ipsati- 
zation, the scores were then centered at the 
grand mean of the vignette income ratings.” 

The persons rating these vignettes were 
selected on an area-probability basis from the 
population of persons aged 18—64 residing in 
the urbanized portions of Marion County (In- 
dianapolis), Indiana in 1979. U.S. Census in- 
formation for 1970 population characteristics, 
updated by local planning data, was used for 
purposes of sampling. The sampling frame was 
stratified by racial composition in order to ade- 
quately represent ethnic diversity in the popu- 
lation, and block clustering methods were used 
to minimize costs and increase the efficiency of 
the sample. Interviews were conducted by stu- 
dents in the Indianapolis Area Project and by 
professional interviewers from the local area. 
About one-third of the interviews were con- 
ducted by telephone—the remainder were 
done in person. The response rate achieved in 
the field was approximately sixty percent. 
About sixty percent of the respondents were 
women; the racial composition was predomi- 
nantly white (80 percent); and sixty-one per- 
cent were married. The mean age was 37 years, 
and the average level of education was 13 
years. 
In addition to the vignettes described above, 
the interview covered a number of subjects 
dealing with attitudes and beliefs about social 
inequality, including subjective reactions to the 
respondent’s own reward allocations. A full 
range of relevant household socio-economic 
information was also obtained. In this analysis 
we examine several measures related to in- 
come and subjective reactions to income. The 
principal measures we examine here, in order 
of their appearance on the questionnaire, are as 
follows: ` 

Income—Would you please tell me what 
your total family income was in 1978 (last year) 
before taxes, including all sources of income? 

Fair income—Thinking about your (your 
family’s) income for the last year, what do you 
believe the fair and just income for yourself 
(your family) should have been? 


7 Nock and Rossi (1978) have illustrated one tech- 
nique to control intra-individual variation in the 
ratings of vignettes. By standardizing each individu- 
als response about his/her mean response, their 
ratings were measured in a metric with a mean of 
zero and a standard deviation of one. In that we 
wanted the metric of our ratings to reflect meaningful 
dollar values and at the same time to control intra- 
individual variation, we centered the respondents’ 
judgements in relation to the vignette ratings’ grand 
mean. In this way our vignette ratings have been 
measured in a metric that permits meaningful income 
comparisons. 
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Over-underpaid—In thinking about your 
(your family’s) income for last year, would you 
say that you (your family) were overpaid alot, 
overpaid a little, had a fair and just income, 
were underpaid a little, were underpaid alot? 

Relative income—Compared with American 
families in general, would you say your (your 
family) income is far above average, above av- 
earage, average, below average, or far below 
average? 

Income satisfaction—As far as you (and 
your family) are concerned, would you say you 
are pretty well satisfied with your present fi- 
nancial situation, more or less satisfied, or not 
at all satisfied? 

In addition to the direct measure of Fair 
income listed above, we also constructed a 
measure of Just income based on Jasso and 
Rossi’s (1977) and Jasso’s (1978) work, to rep- 
resent the estimated income a person might 
expect based on existential considerations. 
Using conventional techniques, we formed a 
predicted value for a household’s income, 
given (a) the set of aggregate principles for 
income determination, y = Bx (see below), 
and (b) the household’s values on the vector of 
x variables, in this case gender, marital status, 
race, education, occupation and family size. 


REACTIONS TO INEQUALITY 


In this section of the paper we present data 
from three principle sources. First, we use the 
vignette data (described above) from the 1979 
Indianapolis Area Project (IAP) as a means of 
determining aggregate beliefs about the 
sources of income inequality and for defining 
an aggregate existential distribution principle, 
y = Bx. In Blau’s (1971) terms, we are 
measuring the “going rate” of return to a vari- 
ety of household characteristics. Second, we 
use data from the 1977-78 General Social Sur- 
veys to gauge the veridicality of these distribu- 
tional beliefs. Then we use the IAP respondent 
data on subjective responses to income, at- 
tempting to predict subjective responses to in- 
come on the basis of departures from existen- 
tial justice. 

Beliefs About Income Determination. It is 
possible to determine the relative weight that 
members of the sample give in the aggregate to 
the vignette characteristics (race, gender, mar- 
ital status, education, family size and occu- 
pational status) by constructing a data set that 
contains (p x k) records (where p = the 
number of persons and k = the number of 
vignettes), each representing a unique 
person—vignette combination. In this case this 
equals 4,656 person—vignette combinations 
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with complete data.® By regressing the cen- 
tered vignette income ratings on the charac- 
teristics of the vignettes, we then obtain a rep- 
resentation of beliefs (in the aggregate) about 
the determinants of income in the vignette 
sample (Rossi and Anderson, 1982:20-21).° 
Our vignettes were constructed so that we 
could estimate these equations separately by 
race. Since there are statistically significant 
slope differences by race and gender in these 
data [Single vignettes: F = 3.86 with df = 9, 
1503; Married vignettes: F = 13.16 with df = 
5,3125], we present the race x gender sub- 
group models for the single vignette house- 
holds and the race subgroup models for the 
married vignette households. These re- 
gressions in the person—vignette data for single 
and married vignettes are presented in Table 1. 
The regression coefficients in Table 1 represent 
the direction and magnitude of influence on 
income of the several household charac- 
teristics described in the vignettes. In review- 
ing the general models of single and married 
vignette households, we learn that our respon- 
dents attribute a positive role in income judge- 
ments to educational attainment(s) and the 
prestige of the occupation(s) held by household 
members. This is consistent both with 
common-sense impressions and the empirical 
literature on income determination. Also con- 
sistent with known empirical regularities, 
males are viewed as relatively advantaged over 
females (in single-person households), and 
similarly, all other things equal, whites are 
seen to have a structured advantage over 
blacks. Larger family size, in addition, is asso- 
ciated with lower household income in the be- 
lief systems of our respondents, in that family 
size has a negative regression coefficient in 
both single and married households. The belief 
in the existence of a negative association of 
family size and income, however, runs counter 
both to economic theory and the empirical lit- 
erature (see Freedman and Thornton, 1982). 
It is important to note, however, that despite 
the systematic nature of these effects and their 


8 There is a legitimate criticism of this approach to 
the analysis of the vignette data, since the individual 
person—vignette data records are not independent 
members of a sample and some auto-correlation of 
error may exist. We attempted to control problems 
of auto-correlation by ipsatizing the rating data (that 
is, centering the data within persons). See Rossi and 
Anderson (1982) for a discussion of this issue. 

? The metric (or unstandardized) regression coef- 
ficients obtained in this manner are identical within 
rounding error and differential weighting to those 
which would be obtained by regressing the average 
Vignette rating on the vignette characteristics at the 
vignette level (n = 135). 


statistical significance, the overall R? in these 
equations suggests only a modest degree of 
responsiveness to the characteristics described 
in the vignettes.'° If individual raters respond 
consistently over vignettes, using the same 
principles, and if individuals agree on the same 
relative weighting of vignette factors, we 
would expect a higher R? in these equations. 
We expect, then, that some of this lack of 
prediction in the individual vignette ratings is 
due to a lack of intra- and inter-individual con- 
sistency. According to these results, in any 
event, individual estimates of family income 
are systematically dependent on the charac- 
teristics of the vignettes, and for the most part, 
there is reason to believe that respondents 
weigh factors in income judgements in a way 
that bears more than a trivial resemblance to 
the empirical world. 

The Veridicality of Beliefs. In order to com- 
pare these estimated weightings of factors in 
income determination with actual sample esti- 
mates for the characteristics of households in 
the NORC 1977-78 GSS data (from which we 
sampled the vignettes) we carried out the same 
regression models in the 1977-78 data. Table 2 
presents the regression of family income on the 
socio-economic characteristics considered in 
the above analysis using the data from the 
combined 1977-78 GSS surveys. We compare 
these results to the additive single- and 
married-vignette models described in panel A 
of Table 1.1! 


10 Guided by the concerns of the status-value 
theory, we have selected a small but relevant set of 
evaluative criteria for our vignette profiles. We are 
sensitive to the implications that our set of socio- 
economic characteristics have on the interpretation 
of the findings. The limitations imposed by constrain- 
ing the age, gender and racial composition of our 
vignette characteristics affect our ability to assess a 
complete spectrum of persons’ beliefs about “what 
is.” Clearly, by omitting additional factors that may 
play a key role in influencing judgments of what an 
individual or couple may earn, such as the vignette 
person’s ability and effort in achieving his/her occu- 
pational position and the structural features of the 
vignette person’s work setting, our ability to estimate 
reliable just earnings terms may have been hindered. 
While we recognize these limitations, inherent with 
the use of vignette profiles, we suggest that future 
research include both individual and structural 
criteria in vignettes. 

11 Because of the small sample sizes for blacks in 
the NORC-GSS national data, it is difficult to de- 
termine the presence of interaction in the slopes of 
reward-relevant characteristics by race. A statistical 
test of the increment to R? added by the non-additive 
effects of race and gender, as reported for the IAP 
vignette data in Table 1, resulted in a non-significant 
increment [Single households: F = 1.795 with 11 and 
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Table 1. Regression of Family Income on Household Characteristics: IAP Vignette Sample, 1979 














Single (n = 1,519) 








Married (n= 3,137) 








(A) Additive Model 







































































Race $ ~-860* Race $ -303 
Gender —3,314* Husband Education 941* 
Education 490* Wife Education 346* 
Family Size —381* Family Size ~218 
Prestige 130* - Husband Prestige 194* 
Intercept 13,408 Wife Prestige 171* 
Intercept 20,282 
R?= .202 R?= 267 
(E) Subgroup Models 
White Males Whites 
Education $ 628* Husband Education $ 976* 
Family Size —1,284* Wife Education 833* 
Prestige 93 Family Size —263 
Intercept 13,569 Husband Prestige 217* 
Wife Prestige 161* 
Intercept 20,165 
R?= .247° R?= .272 
White Females 
Education $ 173 
Family Size —136 
Prestige 133* 
Intercept 10,044 
R? = .086 
Black Males ; Blacks 
Education $ 1,604* Husband Education $ 302 
Family Size —1,130* Wife Education 130 
Prestige -113 Family Size 143 
Intercept 11,073 Husband Prestige 135* 
Wife Prestige 191* 
Intercept 18,890 
R?= .177 R?= .227 
Black Females 
Education $ 757 
Family Size —42 
Prestige 110* 
Intercept 9,653 
R?= .150 
*p<.05. 


There is a considerable degree of accuracy in 
the estimation by our respondents of average 
household income. The 1977-78 GSS average 
income for single households is about $14,000, 
and based on the vignette sample, our respon- 
dents estimated it to be about $13,400. Simi- 
larly, for married households, the 1977-78 fig- 
ure is about $19,660, and our respondents es- 
timated it to be about $20,280. In bath in- 





954 degrees of freedom; Married households: F = 
1.181 with 5 and 1721 degrees of freedom]. We pre- 

‘sent, then, only the additive results here and com- 
pare these results with the additive version of the 
model in Tabie 1. 


stances there is a surprising level of accuracy 
in these judgements. 

There are some significant ways in which 
respondents err in their estimates of household 
income. In general, our respondents under- 
estimate the role of ascribed characteristics 
(race and gender) and exaggerate the influence 
of achievements. It is relatively clear from this 


-analysis that our respondents systematically 


under-estimate the disadvantaging role of both 
race and gender in the determination of house- 
hold income. The effect of race is substantially 
smaller in magnitude in both the single- and 
married-household vignette judgements than in’ 
the estimates based on the NORC—GSS data. 


ripe Med 
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Table 2. Regression of Family Income on Household Characteristics: NORC General Social Surveys, 

















1977-78 
Single (n= 970) Married (n= 1,733) 
Race $—2,106* Race $—1,915 
Gender —4,293* Husband Education 741* 
Education 787* Wife Education 798* 
Family Size 1,058* Family Size 372 
Prestige 87* Husband Prestige 170* 
Intercept 14,230 Wife Prestige 119* 
Intercept 19,661 
R? = .166 R?= .213 
* p<.05. 


According to these NORC data, black house- 
holds (both single and married-couple house- 
holds) have, on the average, about $2,000 less 
than comparable white single-households; and 
in the LAP data respondents estimate that black 
married-households make only $300 less, and 
single black-households make almost $900 less 
than comparable white households (ignoring 
subgroup differences). Black households in the 
IAP vignette sample, therefore, are judged to 
be less disadvantaged than they in fact are in 
the NORC data. Similarly, the effect of gender 
in the single-household vignettes is under- 
estimated by about $1,000—the IAP respon- 
dents estimate that single females receive 
about $3,300 less on the average than single 
males, while in the NORC data the disadvan- 
tage is actually $4,300. 

Consensus in Beliefs About Income Deter- 
mination. There are several ways in which the 
term “consensus” is used in the literature on 
judgement ratings. One can get divergent views 
of the degree of consensus surrounding a set of 
judgements, depending on how the term is de- 
fined (see Baker, 1977, 1980; Nock, 1982). 
Jasso and Rossi (1977) and Alves and Rossi 
(1978) maintain that there is a high degree of 
consensus on the relevance of a specified set of 
evaluative criteria in evaluating the justice of 
household income, given specified levels of the 
evaluative criteria, but these assertions have 
been questioned on both theoretical and meth- 
odological grounds (Faia, 1980; Baker, 1980; 
Alwin et al., 1980). 

In the consideration of consensus in fairness 
judgements there are several conceptually dis- 
tinct issues. As Homans (1974:251; 1976:232) 
observes, even if persons accept the propor- 
tionality conception of justice (discussed 
above), they may disagree on the reward- 
relevant characteristics of persons, and in the 
assigning of relative weights to agreed-upon 
characteristics. Because of the vicissitudes of 
social exchange, furthermore, behavioral 
theorists generally concede that consensus in 
such matters is difficult to achieve (e.g. 
Deutsch, 1975). 


Here we assess the degree of consensus in 
income judgements and in assigning weights to 
relevant factors in the vignette ratings. We first . 
measure the degree of agreement among vig- 
nette raters by assessing the relative amounts 
of between- versus within-vignette variance in 
vignette ratings (see Table 3).'? To the extent 
that individual raters place vignette households 
in the same relative order, and in the extreme, 


‘ assign a given vignette household the same in- 


come, the within-vignette variance (variance 
between raters assessing the same vignette) is 
minimal. On the other hand, to the extent that 
there is no consistency between raters in the 
assessment of vignettes, then little between- 
vignette variance exists, and one would con- 
clude that there is little consensus in income 
judgements. Based on these calculations, 
about one-half of the vignette rating variance 
lies between vignettes (see Table 3) and an 
equal amount occurs within vignettes (or be- 
tween raters), suggesting only a moderate de- 
gree of consensus. 

Conceptualizing the vignette variance in 
terms of its within- and between-vignette com- 


Table 3. Vignette Rating Variance Decomposition: 
1979 IAP Vignette Sample (n = 4,656) 





Proportions of Variance 





Between Vignettes 491 
Vignette Characteristics 690 
Error 310 
1.000 

Within Vignettes 509 
Respondent Characteristics .001 
Inter-Individual Differences 999 
1.000 

Total 1.000 





12 This technique is very prominent in the 
psychometric literature. For example, Dohrenwend 
et al. (1978) use this approach in the measurement of 
consensus in judgement ratings of the importance of 
life events, but the recent literature on vignette 
ratings of income fairness has not benefitted from. 
this approach to measuring the degree of consensus. 
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ponents in this matter clarifies the discussion 
of a number of different aspects of the issue of 
consensus. First, we assume that income rating 
variance occurring between vignettes reflects 
shared perceptions of differences in the rele- 
vance of household characteristics to family 
income, that is, variation in income ratings 
which is potentially linked to variation in 
household characteristics described in the vig- 
nettes. The regression of mean vignette ratings 
on the vignette characteristics in these data 
supports this assumption. In this instance, we 
estimate that slightly less than seventy percent 
of the between-vignette variance is attributable 
to the additive and non-additive effects of the 
vignette characteristics (see Table 3).!3 This 
figure is not itself a measure of consensus in 
` income judgements, although it does affect the 
overall degree of consensus. Rather, it is a 
measure of what attribution theorists (see 
Kelley, 1973:112) refer to as the distinctiveness 
of the features described in the vignettes. In 
other words, it is possible to differentiate the 
incomes of households in the vignette sample 
to a relatively high degree using the reward- 
relevant criteria specified in the vignettes. The 
remaining 30 percent assesses the degree to 
which the features of the vignettes suggest 
idiosyncratic households, which are not easily 
evaluated in terms of expected income or about 
which there is little agreement. On the whole, 
the 70 percent of the income rating variance 
captured by the manipulated characteristics of 
the vignettes, indicates a high degree of dis- 
tinctiveness of these selected characteristics. 
The within-vignette or between-raters com- 
ponent of vignette rating variance—one-half of 
the total rating variance—can be potentially 
attributed to a number of factors (Rossi and 
Anderson, 1982:23). Characteristics of raters 
can in theory affect income ratings, but in the 
present case respondent characteristics ac- 
count for virtually none of the within-vignette 
variance (see Table 3). A regression analysis 
revealed that the respondent characteristics of 
race, sex, occupational prestige, educational 
attainment, total family income, marital status 
and number of children accounted for less than 
one percent of the variance in judgements of 
vignette income. Since we have removed indi- 


13 Shepelak (1981) investigated a number of non- 
additive and non-linear functional forms in addition 
to the linear, additive model presented in Table 1, 
concluding that the linear, non-additive form of the 
model presented here was the most parsimonious 
one. The non-additive model for single households 
represented in Panel B of Table 1 accounts for 69.35 
percent of the variance at the vignette level. The 
comparable non-additive model for married house- 
hold vignettes accounts for 68.47 percent of the vari- 
ance. : 
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vidual “judgement thresholds” by ipsatizing 
our vignette ratings from- the outset, the re- 
maining within-vignette variance represents 
mainly two inseparable components of varia- 
tion: idiosyncrasy in beliefs about the determi- 
nants of income, tied neither to aggregate nor 
subgroup principles, and random measurement 
error occurring in the response process. Since 
each person rated only 15 vignettes in our sur- 
vey, it is not easily possible to distinguish these 
components empirically in our data.'¢ 

The within-vignette component of variance, 
thus, is open to considerably more interpreta- 
tion than is the case with the between-vignette 
variance, and for this reason it is important to 
separate the two sets of issues in assessing the 
degree of consensus. If one believes that re- 
sponse errors in the data-gathering process are 
minimal and that the inter-individual dif- 
ferences mainly represent idiosyncrasies in be- 
liefs, then one would conclude that only mod- 
erate levels of agreement or consensus exist in 
the beleif systems of individuals. This in- 
terpretation would lead to the conclusion that 
only .690 x .491 x 100 = 34 percent of the 
variation in beliefs represents shared aggregate 
principles. There is some support in the meth- 
odological literature on magnitude estimation 
that vignette evaluation ratings are relatively 
reliable (see Baker, 1977), and this is consistent 
with such a point of view. However, no exami- 
nation of this issue in vignette ratings of in- 
come is available. 

One might assume, on the other hand, that 
virtually all of the interindividual variance (i.e. 
within-vignette variance) is due to random or 
stochastic processes attributable to individual 
inconsistency or unreliability of measurement. 
Since, in this case, the true or reliable variance 
(the between-vignette variance) is highly pre- 
dictable by vignette characteristics, the esti- 
mate of consensus in beliefs reflected in the R? 
calculated at this level (R? = .690) suggests a 
much higher degree of agreement. As indicated 
above, there is no way in the present context to 
distinguish individual idiosyncrasies in beliefs 
from unreliability of measurement, and we 
must therefore leave the issue unresolved. 

Subjective Responses to Inequality. To this 
point in our empirical analysis we have found 
that it is possible to abstract, with a high degree 
of distinctiveness at the vignette level, a set of 
aggregate principles representing existential 
notions about the ways in which individual 





14 Shepelak (1981) investigated this issue using in- 
dividual respondent regression lines (see also Baker, 
1977), While there are clearly problems with this 
approach because of the small numbers of cases for 
each person, these results strongly suggest a lack of 
consensus in beliefs regarding income determination. 
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household characteristics are related to house- 
hold income. We have also concluded that, 
while there are some important ways in which 
these notions differ from existing empirical 
regularities, there is some degree to which in- 
dividual beliefs coincide with existential 
reality. However, these data do not necessarily 
support the view that individuals share to any 
great extent beliefs about “who gets what” in 
the social world. 

Given the ambiguities in assessing the degree 
of consensus in income judgements, definitive 
statements about consensus in fairness stan- 
dards seem risky (cf. Jasso and Rossi, 1977; 
Alves and Rossi, 1978). Still, there is some 
basis for concluding that individuals do share 
beliefs about how the socio-economic world is 
ordered, and it appears feasible to formulate an 
aggregate set of principles or weights that rep- 
resent the existential rules persons perceive to 
be operating in the vignette sample. We deter- 
mine here the extent to which existential be- 
liefs about income inequality are related to 
perceptions of fairness and satisfaction with 
one’s own family income. Table 4 presents the 


descriptive univariate information for the 


major variables of interest, and Table 5 pre- 
sents their bivariate correlations. 
Interestingly, very few persons in this 
sample—two percent—believe they are over- 
rewarded with respect to the income’ they (or 
their family) receive(s). This is consistent with 
Homans’ (1976:232) observation that “the ben- 
eficiaries of injustice are much less likely than 
the victims to be disturbed by it;” and Jasso’s 


Table 4. Descriptive Statistics for Relevant Vari- 
ables: IAP Sample, 1979 (n=328) 





x 8 % n 

1. Income 21,736 13,820 308 
2. Fair Income 24,822 15,148 307 
3. Just Income 18,703 8,282 294 
4. Relative Income 

Far above average 3% 

Above average 22% 

Average 49% 

Below average 23% 

Far below average 3% 

100% 322 

5. Over/Underpaid 

Overpaid a lot 0% 

Overpaid a little 2% 

Fair and just income 46% 

Underpaid a little 33% 

Underpaid a lot 19% 

100% 320 

6. Income Satisfaction 

Pretty well satisfied 27% 


More or less satisfied 44% 
Not at all satisfied 29% 
100% 324 





(1978:1403) belief that experiences of defi- 
ciency are more unjust than comparable exces- 
ses. Slightly over one-half of our respondents 
believe themselves to be under-rewarded—-33 
percent ‘‘a little” and 19 percent “a lot”; and a 
nearly equal number—46 percent—believe 
they are fairly rewarded. Despite this slight 
majority sentiment in the direction of unfair- 
ness in family income allocation, more persons 
(71 percent) are satisfied with their lot—44 per- 
cent ‘‘more or less satisfied” and 27 percent 
“pretty well satisfied”. In short, while there is 
substantial dissatisfaction with household in- 
come levels in this sample, most persons ex- 
press relative satisfaction with their income. 

Despite this relatively high degree of satis- 
faction with family income, there is evidence in 
these data that most persons would actually 
prefer a somewhat higher amount of income 
that the one they currently have. An examina- 
tion of the means of the Income and Fair in- 
come variables in Table 4 suggests that our 
respondents, on the average, judge their fair’ 
income to be somewhat higher than their actual 
earned income. The joint distribution of these 
variables speaks directly to this issue. They 
correlate very highly (r = .924) and may be fit 
quite well with a simple linear regression equa- 
tion as follows: 


Fair income = $2,568 + 1.039 Income 
+ u [R? = .838] 


This suggests that for most persons in our sam- 
ple, a fair income would be achieved by adding 
a constant dollar amount, roughly $2,600, to 
their present family income. In this instance, 
then, it appears that some non-existential prin- 
ciple, perhaps need, governs this set of re- 
sponses, rather than perceived individual dif- 
ferences in reward-relevant characteristics. '5 
Subjective Responses and Existential Jus- 
tice. As we indicated in our theoretical discus- 
sion, there is strong justification in the social 
psychological literature for the view that exis- 
tential beliefs about reward allocation help 
govern subjective responses to inequality. That 
is, persons formulate expectations for what 
would be a fair reward based on the (perceived) 
going rate of return to reward-relevant char- 
acteristics. Our purpose here is to show em- 
pirically how such conceptualizations of justice : 


'S We asked respondents to indicate what they 
were thinking of in producing their response to the 
Fair income question. Forty-nine percent said that 
“family needs” were on their minds; another 22 per- 
cent were thinking of “the state of the economy”; 26 
percent indicated that they were comparing them- 
selves to others; and the remaining 3 percent gave 
miscellaneous responses. 
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Table 5. Bivariate Correlations among Relevant Variables: IAP Sample, 1979 (n= 328)* 
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a) (2) 
(1) Income 1.00 
(2) Fair Income 924 1.00 
(3) Just Income 458 -439 
(4) Relative Income 612 -505 
(5) Over/Under Paid 335 155 
(6) Income Satisfaction 323 221 





a Pairwise present correlations. 


relate to subjective reactions to inequality 
captured in a survey research context. The 
task before us is the specification of a model 
that allows us to assess the unique effects of 
departures from justice, given measures of 
actual and just reward. Here we define the just 
reward as a value predicted on the basis of the 
set of aggregate beliefs about income determi- 
nation given in Table 1. In other words, we use 
an equation y = a + Bx for each subgroup 
defined in the non-additive model as a basis for 
calculating an expected reward. 

Following Jasso’s specification of injustice, 
that is, the logarithm of the ratio of actual to 
expected rewards, we examine the magnitude 
of departures from just income separately for 
persons whose comparison ratio is above zero 
(over-rewarded persons) and those whose 
comparison ratio is below zero (under- 
rewarded), controlling for income. We employ 
the following model to assess these effects: 


y =a + bx, + bxs 
+ bax; + bx, + u 


where the predictor variables are defined as: 


x, = Income in $100 units 
X: = The absolute value of 
In [actual reward/expected reward] 
X, = The sign of In [actual 
reward/expected reward] 
Xa = 1 for positive values 
X, = 0 for negative values 
x, = The product of x, and x, 


This model allows us to examine Homans’ 
(1974) observation that satisfaction varies di- 
rectly with the absolute amount of reward, in 
this case income, and inversely with unfulfilled 
expectations, in this case departures from jus- 
tice. 

The regression coefficients for the above 
equation using four relevant dependent vari- 
ables are presented in Table 6.'° These results 


16 The income Sariabië in this equation is zen- 
tered, and the coefficients for the remaining vari- 
ables has the following interpretations: a and b, are 
the intercept and slope for the group of persons 


3) (4) (5) (6) 
1.00 

390 1.00 

154 458 1.00 

240 397 478 1.00 


show that perceptions of income are generally 
more strongly related to income level itself 
than to measured departures from expected 
levels of income. The strongest example of this 
here is the measure of Fair income discussed 
above. Given the respondent’s income, there is 
little that can be added to the prediction of this 
variable using our measures of departures from 
justice. Similarly, perceptions of relative in- 
come and satisfaction with income are not re- 

sponsive to variations in measured departures 
from justice, but are significantly dependent on 
income. Only one of our measures, Over- 
underpaid, is sensitive to variation in both in- 
come and our measure of departures from jus- 
tice. Thus, there is support in these data for the 
idea that men and women accept tradition, or 
“the way things are,” as a basis for perceiving 
the fairness of their reward allocations. While 
our measure of existential justice affects per- 
ceptions of over- vs. under-payment, however, 
these considerations do not appear to be re- 
lated to income satisfaction and reports of what 
a fair income would be. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


In this paper we have tried to demonstrate the 
theoretical importance of linking beliefs about 
social inequality to issues of distributive jus- 
tice. This linkage is assumed in virtually all 
theoretical treatments of distributive justice, 
but beliefs about inequality are rarely taken 
explicitly into account in research on equity 
and justice. In this research the crux of this 
linkage resides in the assessment of individu- 
als’ beliefs about “who gets what” and in the 
role of these beliefs in subjective responses to 
income receipts. We have shown how such 
beliefs can be assessed using vignette methods, 
how these beliefs can be viewed in the aggre- 
gate, and how this aggregated set of beliefs 
about income determination can be used to 
examine the role of existential considerations 


` in measured subjective responses. 


At the vignette level the specified socio- 


judged to be under-rewarded; (a + b4) and (bi + by) 
are the intercept and slope for persons judged to be 
over-rewarded. 
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Table 6. Regression of Subjective Income Variables on Variables Representing Jasso Formulation: 1979 IAP 














Data (n= 328) 

Dependent Variable n Intercept X; X: X3 X R? 

1. Relative. Income 274 3.025 .042* ~.055 208 —.477 .386 
i (.663) (—.025) (.124) (—.197) 

2. Over/Underpaid 273 ~.712 .019* — 093 .338* ~— .476 137 
(321) (—.044) (.216) (—.202) 

3. Income Satisfaction 276 1.952 .021* .088 148 —.449 .103 
(.378) (.044) (.099) (—.206) 

4. Fair Income 273 24.531 1.036* 1.376 .033 — 093 839 
(.913) (.034) (.001) (—.002) 





Note: Standardized regression coefficients are in parentheses. 


X, = Income. 

X,= Absolute value of Jasso score. 
Xj = Sign of Jasso score. 

H= (X: Xa). 

*p<.05. 


economic characteristics produce systematic 
responses on the part of our subjects, suggest- 
ing a rather high degree of relevance to family 
income. Insofar as we have measured 
existentially-based expectations regarding 
household income using this approach, we find 
some evidence that departures from existential 
justice are perceived by individuals. This mea- 
sured sense of fairness, however, is not re- 
flected in persons’ reports of satisfaction with 
income or in their reports of what would con- 
stitute a fair and just income for themselves 
and their families. Income level itself appears 
to be much more strongly predictive of these 
aspects of subjective attitudes toward income. 

Given the strong theoretical basis for an 
existential view of justice evaluation in both 


Homans’ social exchange model and the Ber-. 


ger et al. theory of status value, why do the 
measures of departures from existential justice 
presented here fail to relate to individuals’ per- 
ceptions of the fairness and satisfaction with 
their income? Do these findings cast doubt on 
the theoretical veracity of distributive justice 
theory, which maintains that persons experi- 
ence a sense of injustice and dissatisfaction 
when faced with rewards that do not measure 
up to existentially-based expectations? Or has 
the operationalization of the components of 
justice evaluation used in this research limited 
our ability to detect true levels of perceived 
injustice? While this research has attempted to 
circumvent some of the methodological prob- 
lems in assessing fairness evaluations of in- 
come receipts, we believe there are a number 
of problems in the use of vignettes to measure 
expectations of rewards. 

One fundamental problem with the use of the 
vignette measurement approach in the present 
context is suggested by attribution theory. 
While our respondents appear to be knowl- 
edgeable about the “rules” or norms” that are 
applied in the allocation of income, it is not 


clear that they apply these standards to them- 
selves. According to attribution theory, actors 
may account for their behavior in terms very 
different from those used to account for the 
behavior of others. Actors are more likely, in 
other words, to explain their behavior using 
situational accounts, while outside observers 
are more likely to perceive the actor’s actions 
in dispositional terms (Jones, 1976). Jones and 
Nisbett (1971) suggest that these variations in 
attributional styles may reflect real differences 
between actors’ and observers’ access to 
unique historical information. And since the 
vignettes used here asked about hypothetical 
others, these others may be irrelevant to the 
self-assessment of satisfaction and acceptance 
of income. One such situationally relevant 
factor, not assessable by the vignettes, is the 
factor of need; and, as we indicated above, this 
factor may often govern responses to issues of 
fairness. To the extent, then, that our respon- 
dents took situational factors into account 
when assessing their level of Fair income, they 
might have ignored the very existential princi- 
ples they used in assessing the expected in- 
come of the vignette households. The modest 
level of correlation we observe between Fair 
income and Just income (see Table 5) may be 
interpretable in these terms. Moreover, the 
analysis here of the correlation between actual 
income and fair income suggests that individu- 
als base their considerations of fairness in their 
own situation primarily in terms of need, rather 
than dispositional factors. 

A second difficulty with the measurement 
approach we have taken is in its specification 
of the referential comparison against which 
persons measure departures from justice. If the 
theory of status-value is correct in stating that 
individuals use a referential structure specify- 
ing levels of reward-relevant characteristics 
that are similar, indeed equivalent, to their own 
(see also Pettigrew, 1967; Williams, 1975), then 
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with the use of these standards it is possible to 
predict for any category of earner his/her jus- 
tice evaluation (Jasso, 1978:1416). Although 
the use of consensually held standards of jus- 
tice appears to be a theoretically promising 
advancement in the conceptualization of the 
justice evaluation process, we have relied on a 
vignette strategy that is inherently limited. 
While we have not denied that individuals may 
choose from a variety of reference points or 
employ a variety of individual or structural 
criterion, we have attempted to use a small and 
limited set of averaged aggregate standards. 

Undoubtedly referential comparisons are 
much more constrained by local settings and 
persons’ comparisons of fairness must reside 
primarily within the organizations and social 
networks they inhabit. The locus of referential 
comparisons may actually be limited to infor- 
mation obtained from behavior settings quite 
close to the individual, and our measurement 
of existential beliefs does not take this infor- 
mation into account. Thus, the vignette ap- 
proach used here places too great an emphasis 
on the role of generalized socio-economic 
characteristics in belief systems at the expense 
of obtaining the expectations derived from the 
norms and practices that exist within organi- 
zational settings. : 

We have also assumed that once we deter- 
mine a person’s actual earnings and his/her just 
earnings, as estimated from existential princi- 
ples, we could estimate a person’s subjective 
response to income inequality. Our analysis of 
persons’ justice sentiments was therefore made 
outside of the local comparative context. Thus, 
the lack of predictive findings regarding sub- 
jective responses to income inequality may be 
due to our failure to evaluate how the structure 
of local work/income settings affects peoples’ 
reactions to their own reward situations. 

A third possible explanation of these 
results—one that has been voiced in criticism 
of the Jasso-Alves-Rossi work—is that non- 
existential standards affect considerations of 
fairness. While there is some theoretical sup- 
port for existential considerations of fairness of 
income allocations, there is also considerable 
support for the idea that non-existential factors 
play a role in justice evaluations. For example, 
while we can imagine that persons in this soci- 
ety (and others) accept the economic disad- 
vantages of women and racial minorities as 
just, many do not. For such persons ascribed 
social characteristics, like race, ethnicity and 
gender, are perceived to be irrelevant as a basis 
for allocating social rewards. To the extent, 
then, that persons perceive the realities of the 
income distribution as a relevant basis for fair 
reward allocation, we would expect their be- 
liefs about income determination to be relevant 
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to their reports of satisfaction and fairness; but 
if non-existential standards are overriding in 
persons’ judgements of fairness, the use of es- 
timates of “referential structures” based on 
existential norms will be of little use in pre- 
dicting individuals’ reactions to inequity. A 
somewhat related explanation for these find- 
ings involves the idea that whatever standards 
persons use to define what is just, there is little 
consensus surrounding these standards. We 
may be unable, therefore, to predict levels of 
satisfaction and perceived fairness because we 
have applied an aggregate set of existential 
weights. Whether we use existential or non- 
existential considerations in formulating the 
justice evaluation process, the degree of indi- 
vidual idiosyncrasy in the relevance of various 
household characteristics may make it difficult 
to establish an empirical basis for evaluating 
perceptions of fairness and satisfaction. 
Finally, we suspect that individuals attribute 
their levels of social reward to those situational 
and dispositional factors that, on the one hand, 
maintain and protect their sense of dignity and, 
on the other hand, maintain and protect the 
system of legitimated inequality in the distri- 
bution of social rewards. When individuals ac- 
cept responsibility for their social rewards rel- 
ative to others, rather than challenging the 
structure of economic relations, voices of dis- 
content are not heard and revolutions in the 
socioeconomic order do not occur (Sennett and 
Cobb, 1972; Hochschild, 1981; Thurow, 1981). 
The issues of social inequality and distributive 
justice are joined when individuals come to 
believe that they deserve what they get and get 
what they deserve (Della Fave, 1980; Lerner, 
1975; Lerner and Lerner, 1981). Given that one 
of the major findings of this research is that 
income level itself is more strongly tied to our 
measures of satisfaction with and acceptance 
of income than are measured departures from 
justice, future research on these issues will be 
more successful to the extent that it addresses 
the social psychological meaning of positional 
inequality and the attributional bases of per- 
ceived levels of attainment and success. 
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CAN GENDER INEQUALITIES BE REDUCED?* 
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Research demonstrates that sex or gender remains a powerful basis of inequality in 
the expectations and behavior of men and women in mixed-sex task groups. Drawing 
upon the work of Epstein (1970) and the theoretical apparatus of status 
characteristics theory (see Berger et al., 1977), we explore one means by which these 
inequalities may be reduced—the disconfirmation of established gender-based 
expectations. The results of two experiments—one involving females and one 
involving males—show that disconfirmation does in fact reduce task inequality for 
both women and men. The results also support predictions based on the combining 
and attenuation principles of status characteristics theory. We interpret these 
findings as demonstrating that sex role socialization is (1) a manifestation of a more 
general status organizing process and (2) more situationally specific than has 


previously been assumed. 


Women in American society are generally ex- 
pected to be less capable than men, particu- 
larly in situations involving some sort of task 
performance. Ward and Balswick (1978), for 
example, report that men are assumed to be 
more rational and logical than women; Bem 
(1974) notes that men are commonly seen as 
more responsible than women. Broverman, et 
al. (1972) find evidence that men are believed 
to be more aggressive, more objective, more 
self-confident, more intelligent, more 
trustworthy, and so on, than are women. These 
stereotypical expectations have been rea- 
sonably stable over time (see, e.g., Sheriffs and 
Jarrett, 1953; Spence and Helmreich, 1978). 

Furthermore, both men and women develop 
such expectations. Rosenkrantz et al. (1968) 
show that the stereotypes women have of mas- 
culinity and femininity are similar to the 
stereotypes men have. Both men and women 
also judge ‘“‘masculine’’ characteristics to be 
more desirable than “feminine” characteristics 
(McKee and Sheriffs, 1957). Goldberg (1968) 
demonstrates that both men and women rate 
articles less favorably when they are believed 
to be written by women than when they are 
believed to be written by men.! 
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An earlier version of this paper was presented at 
the First International Conference on Status, Ex- 
pectations, and Related Social Processes, Columbia, 
South Carolina, November 1984. 

1 There has been some challenge to this last find- 
ing. See Baruch (1972), Hough and Allen (1975), and 
Levenson et al. (1975), all of whom argue that the 
bias against women may be decreasing. However, a 
recent study by Pugh and Wahrman (1983) suggests 
the bias remains strong. 


Such sex-stereotyped expectations have 
strong and widespread behavioral conse- 
quences. Male leaders are asked for informa- 
tion more often than are female leaders (Eskil- 
son and Wiley, 1976); men interrupt women 
much more often than women interrupt men in 
mixed-sex groups (Zimmerman and West, 
1975); men participate more frequently in 
group interaction than do women (Strodtbeck 
and Mann, 1956; Curtis et al., 1975); in am- 
biguous task situations women are more influ- 
enced than are men (Whittaker, 1965). In short, 
differences in the task behavior of men and 
women generally reflect the differences in ex- 
pectations for men and women. (For more 
thorough summaries of these differences see 
Lockheed and Hall, 1976; Meeker and 
Weitzel-O'Neill, 1977; Berger et al., 1980.) 

We are interested in whether these gender- 
based status inequalities can be reduced to any 
significant degree. Is there any theoretical 
basis for assuming that such a reduction can be 
accomplished? Further, if gender inequalities 
can be reduced, what are the conditions under 
which we may expect this reduction to occur? 
How extensive a reduction is possible? It may 
be, for example, that gender inequalities can be 
reduced, but that the amount of change is small 
or the circumstances under which the change 
occurs are impractical. Finally, do the answers 
to the previous questions apply equally to men 
and women? Reducing gender inequalities for 
women involves raising their status; for men it 
involves lowering their status. The means by 
which and the degree to which reduction oc- 
curs might therefore be quite different for men 
and women. 

There are two basic approaches to answering 
these questions. The first of these approaches 
is transitional and dispositional. It assumes 
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that a primary focus of socialization is the 
learning of sex roles. In particular, various 
skills, capacities, and affect states associated 
with each sex become internalized as disposi- 
tions of the individual through childhood so- 
cialization. To be male, then, is to deal with 
“problems”? or ‘objects,’ to be ‘‘task- 
oriented” and “coldly rational’. In contrast, to 
be female is to deal with “people” and 
“feelings,” to be process-oriented” and 
“warmly expressive’. Because these charac- 
teristics come to be seen as dispositional (or 
even personality) traits, the same limited re- 
pertoires of attitudes and behaviors are avail- 
able to each sex in all situations. In task 
groups, then, men are “active” (they partici- 
pate more), while women are ‘‘passive’’ (they 
participate less). 

According to the dispositional approach, 
then, gender inequalities result from dif- 
ferences in the repertoires of attitudes and be- 
haviors to which men and women are so- 
cialized. Since these repertories are learned 
and internalized from early childhood, they are 
very resistant to change. Significant reductions 
in gender inequalities are not likely to occur in 
the absence of a large-scale restructuring of 
socialization experience.? 

Although a great deal of research assumes 
some version of the dispositional approach (see 
discussions of much of the relevant literature in 
Lipman-Blumen and Tickamyer, 1975, and 
Miller and Garrison, 1982), very little research 
actually tests the implications of this approach. 
In one of the few studies that does do so, 
Lockheed and Hall (1976) found that women 


2 Recently Goffman (1977) and Cahill (1980; 1983) 
have developed what they view as an alternative to 
the traditional “sex role socialization” approach. In 
their view the acquisition of sex roles (or “gender 
identities”) ig a much more interactive process than 
has been presumed. Sex labelling at birth affects the 
ways in which significant others respond to a child’s 
behavior. The child then learns to identify his or her 
behavior and self-image in accordance with these 
labels. As gender identity emerges through interac- 
tion, the child increasingly comes to guide further 
interactional experience in ways that confirm the 
gender identity developed so far. The child is an 
active participant in the development of gender 
identity. 

The interactionist account of how gender identities 
are acquired does indeed differ somewhat from 
traditional views. However, its account of the con- 
Sequences of that acquisition remains the same. 
Gender identities, just as sex roles, are 
transsituational; individuals are disposed to employ 
only the limited repertoire of attitudes and behaviors 
associated with those identities; and, most impor- 
tantly, reduction in gender inequalities can occur 
only through large-scale restructuring of interac- 
tional experience. 
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do not use the same limited repertoire of atti- 
tudes and behaviors in all situations. Specifi- 
cally, in task groups whose members are all 
female, some of the women adopt the reper- 
toire of attitudes and behaviors that are associ- 
ated with being male—they participate more 
frequently and they are less deferential than 
are other members. Further, these women 
continue to exhibit the stereotypically male rep- 
ertorie when they later join mixed-sex groups 
engaged in the same task. The effect disap- 
pears, however, if the mixed-sex group they 
join is engaged in a different task. These find- 
ings are clearly inconsistent with the disposi- 
tional approach. 

A second approach, based on status charac- 
teristics theory (see Berger et al., 1977; Berger 
et al., 1980), can accommodate these findings. 
This situational approach assumes that status 
roles are more basic in the determination of 
task behaviors than are specific sex roles. Both 
males and females learn the repertoires of at- 
titudes and behaviors associated with status 
superiority and status inferiority. For example, 
status superiors participate more frequently, 
have their contributions more:positively evalu- 
ated and are more influential in task groups 
than status inferiors. In most situations where 
men and women interact, women are accorded 
the lower status (at least in contemporary 
American society). Consequently, in most 
situations women use the repertoire of atti- 
tudes and behaviors that is associated with 
their status inferiority—just as the disposi- 
tional approach would predict. 

However, in some situations status dif- 
ferences based on gender are clearly irrelevant 
to the task at hand (as when the group is com- 
posed exclusively of members of only one sex). 
In these cases status differences based on other 
characteristics, such as physical attractiveness 
or race, will come to determine whose status is 
high and whose status is low. Since all know 
how to be both status superior and status in- 
ferior, those with a status advantage will adopt 
the repertoire of attitudes and behaviors that is 
associated with their status superiority, re- 
gardless of their sex; those with a status disad- 
vantage will adopt the status inferior reper- 
toire, again regardless of their sex. 

In other situations gender may be only one of 
several statuses that differentiate people. In 
these cases all the status differences will be 
involved in determining whose status is high 
and whose is low. Although gender will have an’ 
impact, other statuses may override its impli- 
cations. An attractive white woman with a 
PhD may behave like a status superior, while 
an unattractive black man with a grade school 
education may behave like a status inferior. 

According to the situational approach, then, 
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gender inequalities reflect status inequalities. If 
gender is the only basis of status inequality 
present in the situation, men and women will 
think and act like status superiors and status 
inferiors respectively, given current American 
cultural norms. However, if gender is not a 
basis of status inequality, or if other bases of 
status inequality are present, some men may ex- 
hibit status inferior attitudes and behaviors and 
some women may exhibit status superior atti- 
tudes and behaviors. The nature and extent of 
gender inequality is situationally specific. 

Given this situational specificity, it should be 
possible to reduce the effects of gender in- 
equalities by altering the situation in which 
these inequalities exist (e.g. by introducing in- 
formation about other status differences whose 
implications contradict those of gender). 
Eliminating the invidious distinction between 
“male” and “female” would probably require 
massive resocialization, just as the disposi- 
tional approach suggests. However, the effects 
of that invidious distinction might be reduced 
or eliminated in at least some situations with- 
out having to achieve such an obviously im- 
practical goal. 

Among the tests of the status characteristics 
argument that have been performed,? there is 
one study that is particularly relevant to the 
issues we have raised here. Pugh and Wahrman 
(1983) demonstrate that women who are shown 
to be more competent than their male partners 
at a task related to (but distinct from) the 
group’s task will be as influential in the group 
decision-making as are the men. Moreover, 
this effect can be transferred to new male 
partners, given the same group task. Under at 
least some conditions, then, it is possible to 
reduce the effects of gender inequality, as sug- 
gested by the situational approach of status 
characteristics theory. 

The Pugh and Wahrman results deal with a 
class of situations in which group members 
have no prior conception of the relevance of 
sex to the tasks they perform. In this sort of 
situation, members nevertheless come to see 
sex as task relevant because men are expected 
to be more capable at tasks in general than are 
women. Members assume that if men are gen- 
erally more capable, then they are probably 
more capable at the task the group is perform- 
ing, even though nothing is known about the 
relevance of sex to that task. The “burden of 
proof” is on demonstrating that sex is irrele- 
vant to task performance, rather than on dem- 
onstrating that it is relevant. 

In another, probably much larger, class of 
situations, members do have conceptions of 


3 See Berger et al., 1980, for a comprehensive 
review of the relevant literature. 
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the relevance of sex to the tasks they perform. 
Sex is seen as relevant to the task because it is 
already explicitly associated with it. Sex is rel- 
evant to automobile maintenance, for example, 
because men are “known to be” more me- 
chanically adept than women. This closer link- 
age between sex and task capabilities in situa- 
tions involving explicit relevance may make 
reducing gender inequalities more difficult than 
in the burden-of-proof situations that Pugh and 
Wahrman considered. A determination of 
whether it is possible to reduce gender in- 
equalities in situations of explicit task rele- 
vance should therefore provide a more strin- 
gent test of the value of the situational ap- 
proach used in status characteristics theory. 


CONFIRMING AND DISCONFIRMING 
EXPECTATIONS 


Epstein (1970:194—97) argues that there are at 
least a few circumstances under which it is 
possible to “minimize” the effects of women’s 
low status, even in situations involving explicit 
relevance. One of the most important of these 
circumstances is when high ability can be un- 
ambiguously demonstrated. If a woman can 
clearly show expertise at the task, thus discon- 
firming the expectations people haye for her 
simply because she is a woman, the gender 
inequality may be reduced. Her opinions and 
advice may be sought out because of her spe- 
cial talents. This effect seems most likely to 
occur if, as Epstein suggests, the task is formal 
and well-defined and standards for perfor- 
mance are Clear and measurable. 

In the studies we report here, we use the 
theoretical apparatus of status characteristics 
theory (with one minor conceptual extension) 
to test Epstein’s argument. In particular, we 
evaluate whether and to what extent the dis- 
confirmation of gender-based status expectan- 
cies can reduce the inequality in task situations 
where gender is explicitly relevant to the task. 

Status Characteristics Theory. Consider the 
situation shown in the graph in Figure la. This 
figure represents a typical task situation in- 
volving gender inequality. Points in the graph 
represent individual actors (p, o), status ele- 
ments (differentially evaluated states of D, the 
diffuse status characteristics sex, and of C*, 
the ability to perform the group’s task), and task 
outcome states (differentially evaluated levels 
of performance of task T). P is the focal actor 
in this situation; that is, it is from that actor’s 
point of view that the situation is seen. Lines in 
the graph represent relations between actors, 
status elements, and task outcome states. For 
example, the possession line between p and 
D(-—) indicates that p is female; she “pos- 
sesses” the negatively evaluated state of the 
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Figure 1. Graph Representations of Low Status 
Situations 


la. Low Status Baseline. 


p———--—— D(-) c*(-) T(+) 


o—__--_ D(+) c*(+) T(+) 
P is a female, interacting with a male (0). She sees 
gender (D) as explicitly relevant to the ability (C*) to 
perform the task (T). That is, she believes that males 
in general are more capable at the task than are 
females. 


1b. Low Status Confirmation. 


T(-) 


T(+) 


P is a female, interacting with a male (o). She sees 
gender (D) as explicitly relevant to the ability (C*) to 
perform the task (T). That is, she believes that males 
in general are more capable at the task than are 
females. Furthermore, she has evidence that she 
herself is less capable at the task than is o. 


ic. Low Status Disconfirmation. 

è De) ii C (a ) ——— 
P is a female, interacting with a male (0). She sees 
gender (D) as explicitly relevant to the ability (C*) to 
perform the task (T). That is, she believes that males 
in general are more capable at the task than are 


females. However, she has evidence that she herself 
is more capable at the task than is o. 


T(-) 


T(+) 


diffuse status characteristic sex. The relevance 
line between D(—) and C*(—) indicates that sex 
is relevant to one’s ability to perform the 
group’s task. Finally, the negatively signed line 
between D(—) and D(+) is a dimensionality 
relation; it indicates that p and o possess oppo- 
sitely evaluated states of the same characteris- 
tic. 

As represented in Figure la, actor p is a 
woman interacting with a man. Furthermore, 
she sees sex as directly relevant to one’s ability 
to perform the task. That is, she believes that 
males are more capable at the task than are 
females. ` . 

If success at task T is valued and requires 
collective effort (as, for example, in jury deci- 
sions or business conferénces), status charac- 
teristics theory predicts that the focal actor wili 
develop paths of task expectancy, linking hber- 
self and o to outcome states of the task [T(+) 
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and T(—)]. These paths are then aggregated to 
determine how she will behave in the situation. 
In particular, they determine the observable 
power and prestige behaviors she exhibits: 
how often she has an opportunity to contribute 
to the group discussion (action opportunities), 
how often she actually makes a contribution 
(performance outputs), how her contributions 
are evaluated (unit evaluations), and how often 
her opinions are deferred to (influence). 

In the situation described in Figure 1a, there 
are two paths linking p to task outcome states: 


p—D(-)—C*(—)—T() and 

p——D(—)——D(+)_C*(+}-I(+), 
and two paths linking o with task outcome 
States: 

o——D(+)——-C*(+)——T(+) and 

o—D(+)——D(—)—_-C*(-)—_T(-). 
The role of these paths in determining the 
aggregated expectations that p has for herself 
and o differs depending on the task 
significance, the length and the number of the 
paths. 

\ The task significance of a path concerns the 

implications the path has for ability to perform 

the task. A positive path implies high ability, a 

negative path, low ability. Task significance is 

determined by computing the algebraic product 

of the signs of the relations along the path and 

the sign of the task outcome state. Both of p's 
paths in Figure la have negative task‘ 
significance, the first because all the signs 

along the path are positive and the task out- 

come state is negative, the second because 

exactly one sign along the path is negative and 

the task outcome state is positive. Using the 

same reasoning, both of o's paths have positive 

task significance. That is, both the p’s paths 

suggest that she should perform poorly at the’ 
task, while both of o’s paths suggest that he 

should perform well. 

The length of a path concerns the strength of 
the expectancy it establishes. The shorter the 
path, the stronger the expectancy associated 
with it. Path length is determined simply by 
counting the number of relations on the path. 
In Figure la p has paths of length three and 
four (as does o). In determining aggregated ex- 
pectations, the three-step path should have a 
greater impact than the four-step path. 

The number of paths linking the actors to 
each task outcome state affects the extremity 
of the expectations aggregated from the paths. 
The greater the number of consistent paths (i.e. 
paths having the same task significance), the 
more éxtreme the effect on expectations. In 
Figure 1, then, p's expectations relative to o 
should be lower than they would be if only one 
path linked them to their respective task out-. 
come states. 
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In aggregating paths of task expectancy, the 
number and length of paths of positive task 
significance are compared with the number and 
length of paths of negative task significance. 
To the extent that the paths of positive task 
significance “outweigh” the paths of negative 
task significance, the aggregated expectations 
for that actor are increased; to the extent that 
the negative paths outweigh the positive, the 
aggregated expectations are decreased.* 

Finally, p’s expectation advantage relative 
to o is determined by comparing her aggregated 
expectations for herself (e,) with her aggre- 
gated expectations for o (e,). To the extent that 
e, is greater than e,, she will come to see her- 
self as more capable at the task than her part- 
ner. To the extent that e, is less than e,, she 
will see herself as less capable. Furthermore, 
her behavior will reflect her expectations. She 
will, for example, participate more and defer 
less to her partner if she expects herself to be 
more capable than if she expects herself to be 
less capable. 

In the situation represented in Figure la, p 
should come to see herself as less capable than 
her male partner. She therefore is likely to 
defer to his opinions relatively frequently. 

Extending the Theory. How will disconfir- 
mation of expectations affect this situation? As 
currently formulated, status characteristics 
theory does not provide a direct answer to that 
question, since no relation of ‘“disconfirma- 
tion” is included in the theory. It is, however, a 
simple matter to extend the theory to encom- 
pass such a relation. Consider first the possi- 
bility of confirmation of expectations. Ba- 
sically, confirmation suggests that the focal 
actor comes to see that group members in fact 
do possess the levels of ability that their 
statuses would imply. In other words, confir- 
mation can be represented as a possession re- 


‘The basic ideas about information processing 
that underlie the principles outlined here (as well as 
the “attenuation principle’ presented below) are 
similar to those which underlie Anderson's theory of 
information integration (see, especially, Anderson, 
1974). Both approaches assume that processing in- 
volves at least two steps: (1) determination of the 
salience or relevance of particular items of informa- 
tion and (2) integration of salient items into a more 
limited number of informational units. Further, both 
approaches assume that all salient information is 
combined in some fashion to arrive at the integrated 
units. Finally, both approaches owe much to 


Heider's (1958) perspective on attribution and inter- , : 
significance merely supports information that 


personal perception. There are, however, some im- 
portant differences. First, the principles presented 
here are not directly parallel to any of the models 
Anderson has specified. Second, the status charac- 
teristics principles are not assumed to represent fully 
cognitive processes, although they are assumed to 
have cognitive consequences. 
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lation between the actor and his or her pre- 
sumed ability to perform the task (i.e. C*), as 
in Figure Ib. 

Disconfirmation can be represented, then, 
by the same type of relation. The only dif- 


ference in this case is that the relation links p's - 


low status [D(—)] with high ability [((C*(+)] and 
o’s high status [D{+)] with low ability [C*(—)]. 
In Figure ic the focal actor comes to see that 
group members in fact possess levels of task 
ability that differ from what their statuses 
would imply. 

What are the consequences for p’s expecta- 
tions and behavior of representing confirma- 
tion and disconfirmation in this way? First, in 
both cases additional paths of task expectancy 
have been introduced. Since the number of 
paths to any particular task outcome affect p’s 
aggregated expectations, both confirmation 
and disconfirmation should have some effect 
on the gender inequality in the situation. 

Second, all the additional paths for each 
actor in the confirmation situation have the 
same task significance—negative for p, posi- 
tive for o. Given that adding paths of the same 
task significance makes the aggregated expec- 
tations more extreme, p’s expectation advan- 
tage should become more extreme. Since e, is 
already less than e,, she should expect to. per- 
form even less capably compared to her part- 
ner than when her expectations have not been 
confirmed. Consequently, she is likely to be 
less influential in reaching a group decision 
than would otherwise be the case. 

In the disconfirmation situation two of the 
three new paths for each actor have task 
significance that is opposite from that of the 
original paths—positive for p and negative for 


o. Since such paths make aggregated expecta- ~~~ 


tions less extreme, p's expectation advantage 
should become less extreme. She should ex- 
pect to perform more capably compared to her 
partner than when her expectations have not 
been disconfirmed. Therefore, she should be 
more influential in the group decision-making 
than otherwise. 

Finally, status characteristics theory posits 
an attenuation principle regarding consistent 
paths. Specifically, each such additional path 
increases the effect on subsequent aggregated 
expectations, but at a decreasing rate. No such 
attenuation occurs with respect to inconsistent 
paths. The inclusion of a path with different 
task significance adds to the information in the 
situation; inclusion of a path with the same task 


is already available.‘ 


5 Of course. the effect of adding a second “incon- 
sistent’ path will be attenuated, since the task 
significance af that path is the same as the task 
significance of the first inconsistent path. 
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As a result of the attenuation principle, 
therefore, status characteristics theory pre- 
dicts that disconfirmation (which introduces 
inconsistent paths) should have a more pow- 
erful effect than should confirmation (which 
introduces only consistent paths). P’s expecta- 
tions and relative power and prestige behaviors 
should increase more in the situation repre- 
sented in Figure Ic than they should decrease 
in the situation represented in Figure 1b. Dis- 
confirmation should reduce gender inequality 
more than confirmation increases it.* 

Let us compare the predictions made using 
the situational approach of status charac- 
teristics theory with predictions for the same 
situations suggested by the dispositional ap- 
proach. First, as we have indicated, the status 
characteristics argument suggests that both 
confirming and disconfirming expectations 
should alter the gender inequality in task per- 
formance; confirmation should increase the in- 
equality, disconfirmation should decrease it. In 
contrast, the dispositional argument suggests 
that neither confirmation nor disconfirmation 
should have a significant impact on the in- 
equalities in the situation. 

Status characteristics theory also makes 
predictions about the relative amount of impact 
that confirmation and disconfirmation of ex- 
pectations should have, based on the attenua- 
tion principle. Specifically, disconfirmation, 
because it involves the introduction of incon- 
sistent information, should have a greater im- 
pact than confirmation. Since the dispositional 
argument predicts no effects for either confir- 
mation or disconfirmation, there should also be 
no differences in their impact. Even if there are 
small effects of confirmation and disconfirma- 
tion, the dispositional argument provides no 
reason for assuming that one or the other of the 

effects should be larger. 

Two other sets of predictions may be con- 
sidered. First, one might assume that actors 
take into account information that is consistent 
with what they already presume to be true and 
ignore or discount information that is incon- 
sistent with that knowledge. Such a view is 

. supported by a series of studies that have con- 
sidered the explanations individuals have for 
the success or failure of men and women per- 
forming the same task. In general, male suc- 
cess is attributed to ability, while female suc- 
cess is attributed to luck or hard work or an 
easy task (see Feather, 1969; Deaux and 
Emswiller, 1974; Feldman-Summers and 
Kiesler, 1974). By contrast, male failure is at- 


é A more thorough presentation of status charac- 
teristics theory and of the derivation of predictions 
like those we have generated here is available in 
Berger et al. (1977). 
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tributed to external circumstances (i.e. factors 
beyond his control), while female failure is at- 
tributed to lack of ability (see Feather and 
Simon, 1973). Information that is inconsistent 
with the established stereotypes is discounted. 
From the consistency view, therefore, only 
confirmation should affect gender inequalities; 

disconfirmation should have no impact at all. 

Even if disconfirmation has some minimal im- 
pact, the impact of confirmation should be ob- 
viously and significantly greater. 

Finally, we may consider predictions based 
on behavioral principles of reward maximiza- 
tion (see, e.g., Homans, 1974, and Burgess and 
Bushell, 1969). In this case information that is 
self-enhancing is likely to be taken into ac- 
count, while information~that is self- 
denigrating is likely to be ignored. In the con- 
text of the current study, confirming a 
woman's low self-expectations should not have 
significant effects since it can only reduce her 
own self-image. However, disconfirming her 
low self-expectation should have a significant 
impact since it enhances her self-image. Even 
if confirmation has some minimal impact, the 
impact of disconfirmation should be ebviously 
and significantly greater.’ 

We have conducted two experiments de- 
signed to test predictions based on status char- 
acteristics theory against these alternatives. 
The first study deals with the effects of confir- 
mation and disconfirmation of women’s low 
status expectations. The second compares the 
effects of confirmation and disconfirmation on 
men’s high status expectations. Although 
status characteristics theory assumes that the 
effects would be the same for men as for 
women, there are reasons (discussed below) 
for considering the possibility that the effects 
are different for men. 


STUDY ONE: ALTERING WOMEN'S 
LOW STATUS EXPECTATIONS 


To evaluate the effects of confirming and dis- 
confirming women’s low status expectations, 
we conducted a two-phase laboratory experi- 
ment using the standardized experimental situ- 
ation developed for testing status charac- 
teristics theories (see especially Berger et al., 
1977: Chapter 5). In the first phase, female 


7 There is, in fact, some evidence of a discounting 
or eliminating principle in the status characteristics 
tradition (see, e.g., Freese and Cohen, 1973), al- 
though it is different from the principles considered 
here. The bulk of the evidence in the tradition sug- 
gests a combining principle (in which all salient 
status information is used in generating expecta- 
tions), and it is that principle that is incorporated in 
the 1977 version of the theory. See Berger et al. 
(1980:492--93) for more details. 
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subjects were provided information establish- 
ing gender differentiaion in the group and were 
administered a test of a fictitious ability. In the 
second phase, additional information was pro- 
vided that was designed to establish the cul- 
tural relevance of gender to this ability. Ex- 
pectations established by this procedure were 
then confirmed or disconfirmed through the 
reporting of scores on the ability test from the 
first phase of the study. Finally, subjects com- 
pleted a joint decision-making task ostensibly 
involving this same ability. This task was de- 
signed to measure the subject’s influence be- 
havior (i.e. one of the observable power and 
prestige behaviors about which status charac- 
teristics theory makes predictions). 

Subjects were randomly assigned to one of 
three conditions, depending on the nature and 
extent of information reported regarding test 
scores and ability levels in the first phase of the 
study.® Those in the Low Status Baseline con- 
dition (LSB), representing the situation shown in 
Figure la, received no information about their 
performance on the test in Phase One. Those in 
the Low Status Confirmation condition (LSC), 
representing the situation shown in Figure 1b, 
were informed that their performance on the 
test indicated very low ability, while their part- 
ner’s performance indicated very high ability. 
Finally, those in the Low Status Disconfirma- 
tion condition (LSD), representing the situa- 
tion shown in Figure ic, were told that their 
performance indicated very high ability while 
their partner’s performance indicated very low 
ability. 

Procedures. As each subject arrived, a lab 
assistant greeted her and escorted her individ- 
ually to an experimental room to begin the first 
phase of the study. The assistant asked her to 
fill out an information sheet giving her name, 
year in school, and hobbies, and informed her 
that similar information would be provided 
about her partner later in the study. 

The assistant then administered a test of a 
fictitious ability called Contrast Sensitivity to 
each subject. Subjects were instructed to eval- 
uate a series of slides shown to them on a TV 
monitor. Each slide presented a rectangular 
pattern composed of smaller black and white 
rectangles. For each slide subjects had ten sec- 
onds to decide if there was more black or more 
white area in the larger rectangle, and to record 
this choice on a test form provided by the as- 
sistant.’ 


8 In both studies the last two or three subjects 
were assigned so as to equalize the n’s in each condi- 
tion. 

9 The slides are standardized so that the proba- 
bility of either choice is approximately 0.50. The 
Contrast Sensitivity task (including the two-pattern 
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After each subject completed the test, the 
assistant returned the “information sheet” to 
the subject with standardized information 
about: her partner now included. All subjects 
interacted with “Bil Mason,” a freshman, 
whose hobbies included: golf, fishing and 
baseball.!° 

In the second phase of the study a 
videotaped host experimenter presented all in- 
structions to the subjects through the TV mon- 
itors. Subjects were informed that they would 
be working with partners to solve more prob- 
lems involving Contrast Sensitivity. In order 
that they might “have as much information as 
possible about Contrast Sensitivity ability,” 
they were also told: 


One of the most interesting findings to 
emerge from previous studies of ‘Contrast 
Sensitivity ability is that males are generally 
far more accurate at solving Contrast Sen- 
sitivity problems than are females. Contrast 
Sensitivity may in fact be a gender-based 
ability. That is, whether you have high or 
low levels of Contrast Sensitivity may be 
dependent upon your sex or gender... . At 
the present time, social scientists are not 
sure why there is such a strong male-female 
difference on Contrast Sensitivity ability. 
. .. The difference is probably due to dif- 
ferent socialization experiences—for exam- 
ple, the different kinds of socialization expe- 
riences that are emphasized in the educa- 
tional paths that are open to men as com- 
pared to the traditional paths open to 
women. 


This information was designed to provide the 
explicit relevance link between gender and 
ability to perform the Contrast Sensitivity task. 

Subjects were informed that during this 
“team” phase of the study, they would be solv- 
ing another set of Contrast Sensitivity prob- 
lems. However, this time the slides would pre- 
sent two patterns of smaller black and white 
rectangles; their task was to decide whether 
the top or bottom pattern contained the greater 
area of white. 

Confirmation and Disconfirmation Manip- 
ulations. At this point subjects in the confir- 
mation (LSC) and disconfirmation (LSD) con- 
ditions received feedback about their test 


version used in the second phase of the study) is 
intentionally embiguous so that subjects might | 
plausibly have very different ability levels or dis- 
agree in their choices. 

10 Information about the partner's hobbies was in- 
cluded to provide cues to the partner's gender status. 
Golf, fishing and baseball are stereotypically male 
activities. See Ridgeway et al. (1985) and Berger et 
al. (in press) for a more thorough discussion of the 
importance of 3tatus cues. 
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scores from the first phase. The scores were 
publicly announced (i.e. over the TV moni- 
tors), and each subject was asked to record 
both her own score and that of her partner on 
the information sheet. In the LSC condition, 
each subject was informed that she had cor- 
rectly answered 9 problems out of a possible 
25, while her partner had answered 16 of the 25 
problems correctly. In the LSD condition, this 
pattern of scores was reversed, so that the 
subject received the score of 16, while her 
partner received the score of 9. A set of “na- 
tional standards” showed that a score of 9 re- 
flected a low level of ability and 16 a high level 
of ability. Subjects in the LSB condition re- 
ceived no information about their scores from 
the test administered in the first phase. 

Task. Subjects in all conditions then partici- 
pated in the team decision-making task. Each 
subject gave an initial opinion as to whether the 
top or the bottom pattern contained more white 
area; after she registered her own initial 
choice, her partner’s initial choice was com- 
municated to her. Final decisions were made 
privately. Initial opinions were communicated 
ostensibly for the purpose of improving the 
team score. To reinforce this idea, a set of 
standards was presented that indicated that in- 
dividuals who worked as a team performed 
more effectively than individuals who worked 
alone. 

All exchange of information during the inter- 
active task phase was controlled by the ex- 
perimenter; thus, each subject found that her 
partner disagreed with her on 20 of the 25 
trials. Five agreement trials were randomly 
distributed in each block of 5 trials to enhance 
the plausibility of the disagreements. The sub- 
ject’s P(S) (i.e. the proportion of times she 
stayed with her own initial choice, given a dis- 
agreement) provided a measure of her rejection 
of influence in the situation, one of the observ- 
able power and prestige behaviors. Finally, 
after completing a questionnaire, subjects were 
interviewed and debriefed. 

Seventy subjects participated in the study. 
All were 18- or 19-year-old females who had 
volunteered to participate in the study and who 
were paid for their participation. In accordance 
with standardized criteria (see Cook et al., 
1974), data for 10 of the subjects were excluded 
from analysis on the basis of suspicion or vio- 
lation of experimental conditions (e.g. misun- 
derstanding of instructions).!! 

Predictions and Results. Status charac- 
teristics theory predicts that both confirmation 
and disconfirmation of a woman’s gender- 


11 This exclusion rate is consistent with prior re- 
search in the status characteristics program. See the 
studies reviewed in Berger et al. (1977). 
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based ability expectations should affect her 
subsequent expectations and behavior. Con- 
firmation should decrease her expectations, 
which in turn should lower her position in the 
power and prestige order of the group. In the 
context of this study, confirmation should re- 
duce the rate at which she rejects influence. 
That is, the mean P(S) in the LSC condition 
should be lower than in the LSB condition: 
LSC < LSB. Disconfirmation should increase 
her expectations, which in turn should raise 
her position in the power and prestige order of 
the group. Disconfirmation should therefore 
increase the rate at which she rejects influence. 
The mean (PS) in the LSD condition should be 
higher than in the LSB condition: LSD > LSB. 
Finally, because of the operation of the attenu- 
ation principle, disconfirmation should have a 
more powerful effect on expectations and be- 
havior than should confirmation. The increase 
in P(S) from the LSB condition to the LSD 
condition should be greater than the decrease 
from the LSB condition to the LSC condition: 
(LSD — LSB) > (LSB - LSC). 

These predictions are summarized in the first 
column of Table la. The second, third and 
fourth columns summarize predictions based 
on dispositional consistency and maximization 
principles, respectively. As we have indicated, 
the dispositional approach predicts no effects 
of either confirmation or disconfirmation. If 
the dispositional arguments are correct, then, 
we should expect LSC = LSB, LSD = LSB, 
and (LSD — LSB) = (LSB — LSC). Consis- 
tency arguments propose that only confirma- 
tion should have significant effects. Therefore, 
we should expect LSC < LSB, LSD = LSB, 
and (LSD — LSB) < (LSB — LSC). Finally, 
maximization arguments propose that only dis- 
confirmation should have significant effects. 
Consequently, we should expect LSC = LSB, 
LSD > LSB, and (LSD — LSB) > (LSB - 
LSC). 

The results are reported in Table 1b. The 
mean P(S) in the LSB condition is 0.510. This 
value is consistent with the values found in 
structurally similar conditions of previous 
studies in the status characteristics tradition 
(see the studies reported in Berger et al., 1977). 
Such a result suggests we were successful in 
establishing the relevance of gender to ability 
at the Contrast Sensitivity task, a precondition 
for testing the predictions of the theory.'? The 


12 Questionnaire and interview responses also 
generally support this interpretation. However, the 
mean P(S) value is the key evidence in support of 
that interpretation. There are at least two reasons for 
this. First, although the expectancy processes dis- 
cussed in status characteristics theory are assumed 
to have cognitive consequences, they are not as- 
sumed to be cognitive processes themselves. Thus, a 
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Table 1. Predictions and Results for Low Status Conditions 


la. Alternate Predictions. 


Status 

Expectancy Dispositional Consistency Maximization 
LSC <LSB , LSC = LSB LSC < LSB LSC = LSB 
LSD > LSB LSD = LSB LSD = LSB LSD > LSB 
(LSD — LSB) > (LSD — LSB) = (LSD — (LSB) < (LSD ~ LSB) > 
(LSB — LSC) (LSB — LSC) (LSB - LSC) (LSB — LSC) 
1b, Results. Mean Number of Stay-response 
Condition n P(S) Stay-responses Variance 
LSC 20 0.372 7.4 12.3 
LSB 20 0.510 10.2 7.0 
LSD 20 0.735 14.7 6.1 
.lc. Mann-Whitney U Tests (One-tailed). Test Statistic 

Case Tested U Z Probability-value 
LSC < LSB 109.0 —2.462 0.007 

LSD > LSB 43.0 —4,247 <<0.001 

(LSD — LSB) > (LSB ~ LSC) 136.0 ~1.731 0.042 


mean P(S) in the LSC condition is 0.372 (0.138 
lower than in LSB) and the value in the LSD 
condition is 0.735 (0.225 higher than in LSB). 
The one-tailed Mann-Whitney U statistics for 
the differences between these conditions and 
LSB are very strongly significant, as shown in 

` Table 1c. This pair of results is consistent only 
with the expectancy predictions of status char- 
acteristics theory. 

To test the status characteristics prediction 
based on the attenuation principle, we com- 
puted difference scores for each subject in the 
confirmation and disconfirmation conditions 
between her own'P(S) and the mean P(S) value 
in the baseline condition. These difference 
scores could then be ranked for statistical 
analysis in the same way the P(S) scores for the 
first two predictions were ranked. Results rel- 
evant to the predicted difference between dif- 
ferences are presented in the last row of Table 
lc. The one-tailed Mann-Whitney U obtained 
for this test indicates that the probability of 
obtaining these results by chance alone is 
0.042. While this finding is not as statistically 
strong as the others, it does provide strong 
support for the prediction. 


subject may not be able to report her expectations 
adequately or accurately. Second, status charac- 
teristics :theory deals with the expectations of in- 
teracting group members. Questionnaire and inter- 
view responses give information about the expecta- 
tions of non-interacting self-observers, expectations 
that may be only distantly related to their expecta- 
tions as interactants. Consequently, questionnaire 
and interview data are generally used in the tradition 
only to buttress interpretations based on other (usu- 
ally behavioral) criteria. For further discussion of 
this issue, see Berger et al. (1985:36—38). 





Taken as a whole, then, the results of Study 
One strongly support the situational approach 
to reducing gender inequalities suggested by 
status characteristics theory. Only the predic- 
tions derived from that theory are fully con- 
sistent with the results of our experiment. 

However, it is not possible to eliminate the 
other three approaches on the basis of Study 
One alone. First, one of the results (concerning 
the difference between differences) also sup- 
ports a prediction of the maximization ap- 
proach, Although the results are not fully con- 
sistent with the predictions of that approach, it 
would be wise to perform an additional test in 
which the predictions of the expectancy and 
maximization approaches regarding the dif- 
ference between differences can be discrimi- 
nated. 

Second, it is quite possible that the effects of 
confirmation and disconfirmation on the sub- 
sequent expectations and behavior of men 
differ from their effects for women. If, for 
example, the maximization approach were cor- 
rect, disconfirmation of men’s high status ex- 
pectations should have much less impact than 
disconfirmation of women’s low status expec- 
tations. Lowering one’s status is costly, while 
raising it is rewarding. A similar prediction 
might also be made by the socialization ap- 
proach. For example, an internalized disposi- 
tion for “passivity” among women could make 
them less resistant than men to alterations in 
their expectations; women may be more re- 
ceptive to new information about their status 
than are men. 

Even if all the alternative explanations for 
our results could be unambiguously elimi- 
nated without further research,7a 
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study would be useful in testing the attenuation 
principle of status characteristics theory. We 
are aware of only two other studies which have 
tested predictions based on the attenuation 
principle. One (Norman et al., 1984) provides 
strong support for the principle. The other 
(Pugh and Wahrman, 1983) finds no evidence 
of the operation of the principle (although the 
nature of the test performed is somewhat less 
direct than in the Norman et al. study). Our 
results thus far support the principle. Clearly, 
additional information is needed to properly 
assess the value of the attenuation principle. 


We have therefore conducted a second study .. 


concerned with the implications of confirma- 
tion and disconfirmation of men’s expectations 
and behavior. This focus permits us to deal 
with all three of our concerns. First, it permits 
us to construct a test of differences between 
differences that discriminates between the ex- 
pectancy and maximization predictions. Sec- 
ond, it allows us to evaluate whether there are 
gender differences in the utility of disconfir- 
mation as a tool for reducing gender inequality. 
Third, it provides an additional test of the op- 
eration of the attenuation principle of status 
characteristics theory. 


STUDY TWO: ALTERING MEN’S 
HIGH STATUS EXPECTATIONS 


The design of the second study mirrored that of 
the first. In this case, however, the subjects 
were males, with the manipulations altered ac- 
cordingly. Thus, in the gender manipulation 
during the first phase of the study, the subjects 
were introduced to a female partner, Diane 
Winston, also a freshman, whose hobbies were 
sewing, reading, and music. The confirmation 
and disconfirmation manipulations were sim- 
ply inverted. A male whose high status was 
being confirmed was informed that his 16 cor- 
rect answers out of 25 problems reflected a 
superior level of Contrast Sensitivity ability; a 
male whose high status was being disconfirmed 
was informed that his 9 correct answers out of 
25 reflected a very low or poor level of ability. 
In all other respects the procedures of the two 
studies were identical. 

The three conditions thus created are pre- 
sented in Figure 2. The graph of the High 
Status Baseline (HSB) condition is shown in 
Figure 2a. The graph of the High Status Con- 
firmation (HSC) condition is given in Figure 
2b. The graph of the High Status Disconfirma- 
tion (HSD) condition appears in Figure 2c. 

Eighty-four subjects participated in Study 
Two. All were 18- or 19-year-old males. The 
data from 21 of these subjects were excluded 
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Figure 2. Graph Representations of High Status 
Situations 


2a. High Status Baseline. 


p+) ce(+) T(+) 


oD (-) c*(-) T(-) 
P is a male, interacting with a female (0). He sees 
gender (D) as explicitly relevant to the ability (C*) to 
perform the task (T). That is, he believes that males 
in general are more capable at the task than are 
females. 


2b. High Status Confirmation. 


9 
Netcast Ne 


P is a male, interacting with a female (0). He sees 
gender (D) as explicitly relevant to the ability (C*) to 
perform the task (T). That is, he believes that males 
in general are more capable at the task than are 
females. Furthermore, he has evidence that he him- 
self is more capable at the task than is o. 


T(+) 


(+) 


2c. High Status Disconfirmation. 
o D(-) C*{-) 
P is a male, interacting with a female (co). He sees 
gender (D) as explicitly relevant to the ability (C*) to 
perform the task (T). That is, he believes that males 
in general are more capable at the task than are 


females. However, he has evidence that he himself is 
less capable at the task than is o. 


-T(+) 


T(-) 


from the analysis in accordance with the 
criteria discussed earlier.'? 

Predictions and Results. As before, the 
status expectancy argument suggests that both 
confirmation and disconfirmation ought to af- 
fect the task behavior in the situation. Fur- 
thermore, given the attenuation principle, dis- 
confirmation ought to decrease a male's high 
status expectations and performance more 
than confirmation increases it. From the point 
of view of the expectancy approach, therefore, 


13 We attribute the atypically high exclusion rate 
in this study primarily to the recruitment of partici- 
pants from sociology classes. Many of these students 
were sufficiently familiar with social psychological 
research that one or more of the experimental ma- 
nipulations were ineffective or generated suspicion. 
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HSC > HSB, HSB > HSD, and (HSB — HSD) 
> (HSC — HSB). 

Again, the dispositional approach proposes 
no differences in any of these cases: HSC = 
HSB, HSB = HSD, and, if any differences do 
exist, (HSB ~ HSD) = (HSC — HSB). The 
consistency approach would suggest that con- 
firmation should increase expectations, but 
that disconfirmation will be ignored. Thus, 
HSC > HSB, HSB = HSD, and (HSB — HSD) < 
CHSC — HSB). Finally, the maximization ap- 
proach makes the same predictions as the con- 
sistency approach, since, in this case, consis- 
tency is maximizing (i.e. it yields the highest 
self-evaluations). These predictions are sum- 
marized in Table 2a. Note that the attenuation 
prediction of the status expectancy approach 
for this high status situation differs from the 
predictions of all three alternatives. The status 
expectancy approach predicts that the effects 
of disconfirmation should be greater than those 
of confirmation. The dispositional approach 
predicts no differences in the effects of confir- 
mation and disconfirmation. Both maximiza- 

‘tion and consistency predict that the effects of 
disconfirmation should be Jess than those of 
confirmation. 

The results relevant to these predictions are 
presented in Tables 2b and 2c. The mean P(S) in 
the baseline condition HSB is 0.719. This fig- 
ure is dramatically higher than the 0.510 for 
women in the LSB condition, and is highly 
significant statistically (see Table 3). This 
further confirms that we were successful in 
establishing differential expectations for men 
and women on the basis of the explicit rele- 
vance of their gender to the Contrast Sensitiv- 
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ity task. It also enables us to make some ad- 
ditional comparisons later on in our analysis. 

The mean P(S) in the HSC condition is 0.779, 
a value which is significantly higher than the 
value in the HSB condition. Also, the mean 
P(S) in the HSD condition is 0.479 which is 
significantly lower than the value in the HSB 
condition. These results constitute strong sup- 
port for the status expectancy argument. 

Using the same procedure for computing 
difference scores as before, we can test the 
predictions based on the attenuation principle. 
Again, the difference between the disconfir- 
mation values and the mean baseline value is 
greater than the difference between the confir- 
mation values and the mean baseline value, 
and it is statistically highly significant. 

The results of our second study also strongly 
support the status expectancy approach. In no 
sense are our results consistent with the pre- 
dictions of any of the other approaches. 


. DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


We are now in a position to answer the ques- 
tion with which we began. Our results 
strongly support derivations from status char- 
acteristics theory suggesting that gender in- 
equalities in task behavior can be reduced to a 
significant degree through the disconfirmation 
of gender-based status expectancies. 
Moreover, the effect is quite a dramatic one. 
From past research (see Berger et al., 1977) we 
know that the average P(S) in interaction 
among actors whose status expectations are 
equal is approximately 0.60. The introduction 
of gender inequality, as in our baseline condi- 


Table 2. Predictions and Results for High Status Conditions 


2a. Alternate Predictions. 














Status 

Expectancy Dispositional Consistency Maximization 
HSC > HSB HSC = HSB HSC > HSB HSC > HSB 
HSD < HSB HSD = HSB HSD = HSB HSD = HSB 
(HSB — HSD) > (HSB — HSD) = (HSB — HSD) < (HSB — HSD)< 
(HSC — HSB) (HSC ~ HSB) (HSC — HSB) (HSC — HSB) 
2b: Results: Mean Number of Stay-response 
Condition n P(S) Stay-responses Variance 
HSC 21 0.779 15.6 3.6 
HSB 21 0.719 14.4 3.6 
HSD 21 0.479 9.6 9.7 

2c. Mann-Whitney U Tests (One-tailed). Test Statistic ; 
Case Tested U Zz Probability-value 
HSC > HSB 99.0 —3.056 0.001 
HSD < HSB i, 30.0 -4.792 . <<0.001 
(HSB — HSD) > (HSC — HSB) 60.0 —4.037 <<0,001 
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Table 3. Mann-Whitney U Tests (One-tailed) for Male/Female Comparisons 





Case Tested U 

HSB > LSB 37.5 
HSC > LSD 169.0 
HSD > LSC 142.0 





tion, creates differentiated expectations that 
are reflected in differences in the willingness to 
be influenced: the P(S) for men increases to 
0.719; the P(S) for women decreases to 0.510.14 
When these gender inequalities are confirmed, 
the influence rates become more extreme: the 
P(S) for women is decreased to 0.372; the P(S) 
for men is increased to 0.779. However, when 
the gender-based expectations are discon- 
firmed these differences in influence rates are 
not simply reduced, they are reversed. The 
P(S) from men is decreased to 0.479; for women 
is it increased to 0.735. These probabilities re- 
flect low expectations for men and high ex- 
pectations for women. Disconfirmation actu- 
ally inverts one’s expectations. A woman 
whose initial expectations are lower for herself 
than for a man comes to develop expectations, 
therefore, that are higher for herself than for a 
man when the initial expectations are discon- 
firmed. That is, she does not come to see her- 
self simply as more capable than she originally 
was, or even as equally capable as a man, but 
as more capable than the man. 

Nevertheless, it is still “better” to be a man 
than a woman. Telling a man he is not capable 
does not reduce his expectations and behavior 
to the level that results from telling a woman 
that she is not capable. The statistical 
significance of the difference (0.479 versus 
0.372) is quite high as reported in Table 3. It is 
a little less clear that telling a woman she is 
capable does not increase her expectations and 
behavior to the level that results from telling a 
man that he is capable. The significance level for 
this difference (0.735 versus 0.779) is only 
0.143. However, this is still a fairly healthy 
probability level. Together, the two results 
suggest to us that even in the circumstances 
we created, sex biases continue to hinder 
women and help men. 

Our results also provide strong support for 
several of the basic principles of status char- 


14 Since we have no direct measure of the actual 
P(S) for status equal interaction in the populations 
from which we have drawn our samples in these 
studies, no significance tests of the differences of the 
reported scores from the status equal value are pre- 
sented. However, the differences are large and con- 
sistent. On the basis of previous work in the status 
characteristics program we are confident that the 
observed differences are both substantively and 
statistically significant. 


Test Statistic 
Z Probability-value 
—4,499 <<0.001 
—1.069 0.143 
—1.774 0.038 


acteristics theory. First, the résults support the 
notion that all salient status information in a 
task situation is likely to have an impact on 
expectations and behavior in that situation. 
This notion is part of the “combining” argu- 
ment incorporated in the logic of the theory. As 
we have noted, some work in the program as- 
sumes (and provides support for) an 
“eliminating” argument somewhat like the 
maximization and consistency arguments con- 
sidered here. However, the data here strongly 
support the combining argument. 

The results strongly support the attenuation 
principle as well. Information that is discrepant 
from established expectations does have a 
greater impact than does consistent informa- 
tion. We are not sure why Pugh and Wahrman 
failed to find evidence for attenuation. How- 
ever, we believe that the strong, direct and con- 
sistent evidence from our study, together with 
similar evidence from Norman et al., demon- 
strates the legitimacy and importance of that 
principle in the structure of status charac- 
teristics theory. 

None of our results suggest that the effects 
of either confirmation or disconfirmation differ 
between men and women. In particular, we 
have found no evidence that the presumed 
“passivity” of women makes them more likely 
to be affected by our interventions. Perhaps 
more importantly, we have found no evidence 
for the operation of a maximization principle. 
It is apparently neither more nor less difficult 
to lower men’s high status expectations than it 
is to raise women’s low status expectations; 
the effects are just as strong for men as they are 
for women. 

To what extent can these results be 
translated into a practical intervention strategy 
for reducing gender inequalities in everyday 
situations? The issue is in fact somewhat more 
complex than is often assumed. Traditionally, 
one answers this question by evaluating the ex- 
tent to which laboratory conditions represent 
the situations found in everyday life. The more 
representative those conditions are, the more 
one can generalize from the laboratory to 
everyday situations. However, in our view one 
does not generalize from laboratory exper- 
iments to everyday life. Rather, one gener- 
alizes from such experiments to the theories 
that they test. It is the theories then that are 
applied to everyday settings. Practical impli- 
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cations derive, therefore, from approximation 
of theoretical conditions, not of experimental 
conditions. (For a more detailed statement of 
this argument, see Zelditch, 1980.) 

In the current circumstance our exper- 
imental results strongly support both the basic 
theory and derivations from it regarding the dis- 
confirmation of gender-based task expectan- 
cies. Consequently, we can conclude with rea- 
sonable confidence that gender inequality can 
be reduced at least when men and women work 
collectively on well-defined tasks with clear 
performance standards and the possibility of 
unambiguous demonstration of ability—just as 
Epstein argued. The more closely the situation 
approximates these theoretical conditions, the 
more successful the intervention is likely to be. 

The presence of other social processes and 
conditions may obscure the impact of discon- 
firmation. Status characteristics theory applies 
only to situations in which actors have no prior 
experience with the task. However, in many 
situations actors do have extensive prior expe- 
rience with the task. For example, someone 
who has observed women consistently perform 
poorly at math in school may also come to see 
gender as explicitly relevant when working 
with a woman on a mathematical task. When 
relevance is explicitly generated from outside 
the task situation in this way (or, for that matter, 
when cultural definitions of relevance are par- 
ticularly strong), additional paths that are con- 
sistent with gender evaluations will probably 
be created. Experience with the task, therefore, 
is one of a number of circumstances which are 
likely to reduce the impact of disconfirmation. 
How much the impact would be reduced we 
cannot say without further investigation. 

The presence of other social processes may 
also enhance the effects of disconfirmation. 
Epstein indicates, for example, that women’s 
status disadvantage may also be minimized by 
attaching rewards to levels of performance. 
This argument is consistent with the implica- 
tions of an extension of status characteristics 
theory developed by Berger et al. (1983) to deal 
with expectations for reward as well as expec- 
tations for task performance. According to that 
extension, the allocation of rewards for dif- 
ferent levels of performance (or the establish- 
ment of expectations for such rewards) intro- 
duces new paths of task significance. If these 
“reward paths” also disconfirm the gender- 
based expectancies, the effects of disconfir- 
mation should be still more powerful. Telling a 
woman she is capable and paying her at a level 
commensurate with her capabilities should in- 
crease her expectations even further than we 
have demonstrated here. Clearly, such a pre- 
diction is worth investigating. 

It would also be useful to explore the limits 
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of the applicability of the disconfirmation in- ` 
tervention strategy in a different direction. 
Since it is not always possible to include both 
men and women in the intervention, a study of 
the effects of confirming or disconfirming the 
expectations of only one of the actors (i.e. 
either the high-status actor or the low-status 
actor, but not both) would be informative. 
Status characteristics theory predicts that the 
effects of both confirmation and disconfirma- 
tion would be weakened under these circum- 
stances. How much weaker the effect would be 
is open to question. 

Finally, independent of practical implica- 
tions, our results do not indicate that principles 
regarding sex-role socialization or the acquisi- 
tion of gender identities are seriously in error. 
They indicate only that such principles are in- 
completely (and somewhat inaccurately) 
specified.'5 Socialization and other interaction 
processes identify what the content of gender 
statuses are, which sexes ordinarily have what 
statuses, what repertoires are available for 
each status, and when each can be employed. 
The stereotypes are therefore quite sturdy. 
What our results do show is that it is possible 
to alter the effects of these stereotypes despite 
their sturdiness. First, the implications of the 
stereotypes are situationally specific; how gen- 
der status comes to affect any situation de- 
pends on the nature of the link between gender 
and the properties of the situation (if any link 
exists at all). Second, the operation of gender 
stereotypes is a concrete manifestation of a 
more general status-organizing process; how 
gender status comes to affect any situation also 
depends on what other manifestations of status 
are present in the situation. 
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_ SEX SEGREGATION IN VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS* 


J. MILLER MCPHERSON LYNN SMITH-LOVIN 
University of South Carolina 


We analyze the sex composition of 815 face-to-face voluntary organizations in 10 
communities to determine the extent of sex integration produced by voluntary 
affiliation. The sex segregation in these groups is substantial; nearly one-half of the 
organizations are exclusively female, while one-fifth are all male. Instrumental 
organizations (business-related and political groups) are more likely to be sex 
heterogeneous, while expressive groups are likely to be exclusively male or female. 
From the point of view of the individual, the typical female membership generates 
face-to-face contact with about 29 other members, less than four of whom are men. 
Male memberships, on the other hand, produce contact with over 37 other members 
on the average, nearly eight of whom are female. Men’s contacts are both more 


numerous and more heterogeneous. We conclude that there is little support for the 


sex integration hypothesis in these data, although the sex heterogeneity of 
instrumental groups (especially those which are job-related) indicates that this 
pattern may change as women move into the labor force in increasing numbers. The 
paper explores some consequences of segregation for the organizations and the 


social networks they generate. 


The integration hypothesis has been a main 
theme of research on voluntary associations 
since Tocqueville (1969) first raised the issue in 
the nineteenth century. From Durkheim's 
(1902) and Kornhauser’s (1959) notion of vol- 
untary organizations as mediators between the 
mass and the elite, to Babchuk and Edwards’ 
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(1965) view of voluntary groups as multilevel 
integrators, researchers have argued that vol- 
untary groups serve as a sort of interstitial 
glue. Yet the details of exactly what is inte- 
grated with what has remained remarkably un- 
clear over the years. What emerges from the 
literature is a picture of voluntary groups 
which may represent the emergent interests of 
unspecified publics in the political domain, 
provide resources for useful contacts in the 
economic domain, allow the expression of al- 
truistic impulses in charitable activity, and 
provide a variety of peripheral and ephemeral 


` services (Smith and Freedman 1972). 


In contrast to this integrative view of volun- 
tary groups, many of the early community 
studies emphasized that voluntary associations 
were sorting mechanisms (Hughes 1943; An- 
derson 1937). As Gans (1967:61) noted, the 
groups “divided and segregated people by their 
interests and ultimately, of course, by socio- 
economic, educational, and religious dif- 
ferences.” Of course, the integrating and sort- 
ing perspectives on voluntary associations are 
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not actually as opposed as they might appear. 
Both mechanisms operate simultaneously to 
produce substantial homogeneity on some so- 
cial dimensions, while hetereogeneity on other 
characteristics serves integrative functions. 
The question therefore becomes: which social 
dimensions are integrated and which are 
sorted, and in what types of organizations? 

In the few studies that have dealt with the 
sex of group members, the “sorting? view 
clearly has dominated. In Levittown, Gans 
(1967) found that men tended to sort them- 
selves on the basis of their work, while 
women’s charitable and social groups offered 
the opportunity for social class sorting. Survey 
analyses of voluntary association membership 
note that men and women belong to different 
types of voluntary organizations, implying 
some segregation (Booth, 1972; Babchuk et al., 
1960; Rose, 1951; Hausknecht, 1962), al- 
though these studies cannot assess organi- 
zational composition because they are based 
on samples of individuals rather than groups. 

Another indirect indication of sex segrega- 
tion in voluntary organizations is implicit in a 
small but rich literature on women’s voluntary 
“careers” (Ross, 1958; Slater, 1960; Moore, 
1961; Daniels, in press; Gordon and Reische, 
1982; Ostrander, 1984; MacLeod, 1984). These 
studies concentrate heavily on women’s groups 
and their relation to class structure (Minnis, 
1952), the manifest and latent functions of the 
organizations (see Meeker’s comments in 
Warner, 1949:122—3), and the power exerted 
by women through these groups (MacLeod, 
1984). It is notable that these studies, which 
examine female voluntary participation in de- 
tail, all focus on sex-homogeneous women’s 
groups (although some of the charitable boards 
which direct these organizations may contain 
men). None of the studies cited above looks 
explicitly at sex segregation or heterogeneity in 
voluntary organizations, but the studies pro- 
vide reason to suspect that sex is not one of the 
dimensions that is “integrated” by these vol- 
untary groups. The literature has no answers to 
basic questions about the extent of sex segre- 
gation in the voluntary sector or the organi- 
zational factors that are associated with 
homogeneity or heterogeneity. In effect, vol- 
untary association research has become bifur- 
cated into non-probability (and non- 
representative) studies of organizations versus 
probability studies of individuals, which allow 
few conclusions about organizational structure 
because they take members out of their organi- 
zational context. 

In fact, the literature contains no systematic 
study of the distribution of men and women in 
groups outside the business sector. There are 
several studies comparing the affiliation rates 
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of men and women (Scott, 1957; Booth, 1972), 
but we have had no real data on how these 
memberships are apportioned among organi- 
zations. The few studies that have concen- 
trated on organizations rather than on individ- 
uals have selected very unrepresentative sub- 
domains (often defined by their sexual exclu- 
siveness or class position). In this paper, we 
hope to remedy these shortcomings by de- 
scribing the extent of sex segregation in a rep- 
resentative sample of voluntary organizations 
and by analyzing variation in organizational 
homogeneity. 

We believe this information is necessary for 
several reasons. First is the importance of so- 
cial morphology in classical theory (Sorokin, 
1941). We are increasingly sensitized to these 
issues today by advances in the study of social 
networks. Mark Granovetter’s (1973, 1974) 
work, for instance, points up the large impact 
of social contacts on a wide variety of eco- 
nomic and other opportunities. Voluntary or- 
ganizations are arenas for the generation and 
maintenance of social networks (Granovetter, 
1973; Feld, 1981; McPherson and Smith-Lovin, 
1982); the division of these networks along so- 
cial and sexual lines is a crucial feature of soci- 
ety which has been underappreciated until re- 
cently. Members who become acquainted 
through organizational activities influence one 
another’s behavior (Whiting, 1980) and provide 
information about matters outside their im- 
mediate environments (Jones and Crawford, 
1980). Since voluntary associations are likely 
to be organizing foci (Feld, 1981) for weak ties, 
the mix of men and women in these organi- 
zations may have a powerful influence on the 
character of their social networks. 

Another reason for our interest in the sex 
composition of voluntary organizations is that 
women’s voluntary participation may be 
changing as a result of changing gender roles. 
Smith and Freedman (1972), in their excellent 
review of the voluntary association literature, 
noted that many women may be turning away 
from volunteer roles as they move into paid 
jobs, with a resulting decrease in the strength 
of women’s clubs (see also Sieder, 1965). Two 
studies of elite women’s clubs have noted 
changes as more members occupy professional 
jobs (Gordon and Reische, 1982; MacLeod, 
1984). As more women enter the paid labor 
force, they may be less likely to join expressive 
single sex groups, and more likely to have vol- 
untary participation patterns that are similar to 
men’s—instrumental and useful for furthering 
one’s career. Such a role-convergence argu- 
ment would fit nicely with evidence that there 
has been a reduction in sex segregation in some 
other domains in post-industrial society 
(Haavio-Mannila, 1967; Myrdal and Klein, 
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1970; Huber, 1976). Of course, the relative’ 


stability of occupational sex segregation 
(Bielby and Baron, 1984; Berch, 1982; Gross, 
.1968; F. Blau, 1975) would support a counter- 
argument for continued segregation of volun- 
tary groups. 

There are leads from other literatures that 
give us clues about important variables to con- 
sider. The literature on urbanism suggests that 
larger systems tend to be more cosmopolitan 
(Wirth, 1938; Burgess et al., 1942), with the 
attendant weakening of traditional forms such 
as sex-role differentiation and recruitment 
based on ascriptive characteristics (Waller- 
stein, 1964). The greater complexity of urban 
systems is postulated to break down gender- 
related barriers, so that larger systems may 
have less sex segregation. For instance, Rogers 
and Goudy’s (1981) study of 71 communities 
discovered that town size is inversely corre- 
lated with occupational segregation. If the vol- 
untary sector is subject to some of the same 
processes as the occupational sector, then we 
expect to find town size negatively related to 
sex segregation. 

A related issue is that of differentiation 
internal to the organization. Groups in larger 
cities are likely to be larger than those in other 
areas; the above discussion suggests that they 


may also be more sex heterogeneous. The , 


question here is whether sex-heterogeneous 
groups will have more internal structure, such 
as committees and sections. Several leads sug- 
gest this pattern. First, we might speculate that 
increased heterogeneity leads to more univer- 
salistic role structures (Parsons, 1951). Diver- 
sity in the backgrounds and behaviors of mem- 
bers increases the demands on the coordina- 
tion and communication functions in the orga- 
nization, leading to greater formalization and 
structural differentiation. Secondly, the lit- 
erature on firms suggest that more formalized 
organizations are less segregated (Szafran, 
1982), This line of reasoning suggests that 
internal structure should be associated with in- 
creased heterogeneity. 

Another question derived from previous 
work in voluntary organizations asks whether 
groups affiliated with an umbrella organization 
are more likely to be sex segregated. Previous 
results (McPherson, 1983b) show that these or- 
ganizations tend to be larger, but we had no 
evidence on the sex composition of affiliates. 
Again referring to the urbanism—cosmo- 
politanism argument above, we might predict 
that affiliation with an umbrella organiza- 
tion might exert some pressures toward a het- 
erogeneous membership. 

On the other hand, research on occupational 
sex segregation by Bielby and Baron (1984) 
suggests that association with an umbrella or- 
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ganization may increase sex segregation by 
protecting an organization from competitive 
pressures. Whether they are firms competing 
for profits or associations competing for mem- 
bership and support, organizations may be 
better able to indulge their preferences (or to 
maintain outmoded patterns) of all-male or 
all-female members when they are getting re- 
sources from outside their immediate environ- 
ment. 


NETWORK IMPLICATIONS OF SEX 
SEGREGATION IN ORGANIZATIONS 


We have argued before (McPherson and 
Smith-Lovin, 1982) that interpersonal contacts , 
generated by voluntary affiliation can create 
channels through which useful information and 
influence pass. The heterogeneity of the mem- 
bers in a group is especially important in this 
regard. While similar acquaintances may be 
more likely to form strong ties of close 
friendship or kinship (P. Blau, 1977), more su- 
perficial contacts (weak ties) with those who 
are different from ego are likely to provide 
information that was not previously available 
(Lin et al., 1981, 1983; Jones and Crawford, 
1980). We may usefully ask the question, 
therefore, what characteristics of members 
make them more or less likely to belong to 
heterogeneous as opposed to single-sex 
groups? 

In an earlier paper, we discovered that 
women belonged to smaller organizations than 
men, even when we control for marital status, 
education, age, work status and occupation 
(McPherson and Smith-Lovin, 1982). Although 
we did not have information on the composi- 
tion of men’s and women’s organizations, we 
were able to infer that women were segregated 
into smaller, structurally peripheral organi- 
zations simply because the sex differences in 
organization size were so large without a cor- 
responding sex difference in affiliation rate 
(McPherson and Smith-Lovin, 1982:900-01). 
In this paper, we have direct reports of the sex 
composition of organizations, and we can ex- 
plore our earlier inference: women are segre- 
gated into smaller organizations. 

Based on our earlier discussion of the 
changing roles of women, we would expect 
that working women, more highly educated 
women, and younger women would be less 
likely to participate in organizational envi- 
ronments which are single sex (all women’s 
clubs) and more likely to participate in mixed- 
sex groups (although they may often be in the 
minority there). 

Marital status is more problematic. Being 
married may pull one into sex-heterogeneous 
groups with a couple structure. On the other 
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hand, marriage (and the presence of children) 
may reinforce traditional sex roles that might 
predispose women toward traditional vol- 
untary-sector activity. 

For men, there are few guides in the lit- 
erature to indicate which factors would lead 
them to sex-heterogeneous or segregated 
groups. Some researchers suggest that activi- 
ties are more sex-differentiated in blue-collar 
than in white-collar homes (Blood and Wolfe, 
1960:68-73, 167-68). It is likely that men with 
less education will belong to more sex segre- 
gated groups. 


DATA AND METHODS 


Ironically, one. barrier to the study of social 
morphology in modern times was the develop- 
ment of the greatest methodological boon to 
contemporary sociology—survey analysis. 
With the appearance of large social surveys the 
urge to study complete communities abated. 
Why spend years of effort trying to contact 
literally everybody in a town when a repre- 
sentative sample of individuals offers cheaper, 
and probably better data on many interesting 
and important topics? The problem is, of 
course, that researchers using surveys often 
“average out” some important aspects of social 
structure. These researchers take individuals 
out of the matrix of social relations where in- 
formation is exchanged, choices are made, and 
influence is exerted. 

In this paper, we use a technique called a 
hypernetwork sample, which produces a rep- 
resentative sample of organizations in a com- 
munity from a probability sample of individuals 
(McPherson, 1982). We have applied the hyper-: 
network method to 10 communities in Ne- 
braska stratified by community size. In the first 
Stage, a representative probability sample of 
656 noninstitutionalized adults was inter- 
viewed from the 10 communities. In the inter- 
views, we obtained a list of all of the organi-. 
zations with which each individual was affili- 
ated. We used a technique known as aided 
recall (Babchuk and Booth, 1969) to insure that 
all organizations were reported. Respondents 
were encouraged to report even small, rela- 
tively informal groups if these groups had an 
identifiable membership. A total of 2091 orga- 
nizational names were generated, representing 
an affiliation rate of about 3.2. (In smaller 
communities, of course, some names repre- 
sented multiple reports of the same organiza- 
tion.)! Of the 2091 organizations, 815 groups 


! Multiple reports of the same organization from a 
random sample of individuals follow the Poisson 
distribution; increasing town size drastically reduces 
the probability of multiple reports of the same orga- 
nization (McPherson, 1982). 
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which met face-to-face in the local community 
constitute the sample for this analysis.? 
There are several reasons why face-to-face 
groups were selected for study. First, such 
groups are most likely to form the foci for. 
interpersonal ties where important information 
is passed. By concentrating on face-to-face 
groups, we largely eliminate the memberships 
in “mass public” organizations which link their 
members only through simultaneous exposure 
to mailings, pleas for contributions, etc. Sec- 
ond, our concentration on groups that actually 
meet in the community allows us to develop a 
more coherent picture of the community sys- 
tem of voluntary associations; these groups are 
a representative sample of all actively meeting 
voluntary groups in the community, as op- 
posed to a representative sample of all of the 
voluntary groups to which people in the town 
belong. This fact permits us to talk about 
Organization-level phenomena within a 
bounded population defined by the commu- 


Respondents were asked whether the orga- 
nization was part of a larger organization 
(state, regional, national or international), how 
often and when the organization met, how long 
meetings lasted, where they met, how fre- 
quently they participated, the size of the orga- 
nization, the sex and age composition of the 
organization, and questions about internal 
structure (committees, dues, offices, official 
records, etc.). When the organization was a 
local chapter of a state, national or interna- 


- tional group, the local unit’s characteristics are 


reported.? From this data set, we can obtain a 


2 A subset of these groups, weighted to compen- 
sate for the size distribution of the population of 
organizations, was selected for further study. The 
leaders of 307 of these organizations were inter- 
viewed; in the final stage of the study, the members 
of 307 of these groups were surveyed at a meeting of 
the group. The data from the leaders and the final 
stage enter this analysis primarily as a reliability 


‘check for the stage 1 information. In the stage-one 


data, there is still slight overrepresentation of larger 
groups since larger groups are more likely to appear 
in reports from a sample of individuals. Weighting by 
the inverse of group size corrects for this overrepre- 
sentation. 

3 Additional data on organization characteristics 
are available on a subset of these face-to-face 
groups. For a sample of 307 organizations, the lead- 
ers were contacted and asked similar questions (as 
well as many additional features) about the groups. 
Later, data on all attending members were collected 
at a group meeting. These three datasets provide’ 
multiple measures for our variables. If we consider 
these three indicators (the member's report, the 
leader’s report, and direct data on the members pres- 
ent at a single meeting) to be imperfect measures of 
an underlying variable, the actual group characteris- 
tic, we can calculate the following reliability and 
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Attendance 








Town Number of Number of % All- % All- 
(Pop.) Respondents Organizations Mean Median Female Orgs Male Orgs 
Omaha (311,681) 3 16 60.7 25 47% . 17% 
Lincoln (171,932) 70 on 48.8 20 35% 16% 
Grand Island (33,180) 60 65 41.2 25 37% 15% 
Columbus (17,324) 56 86 30.4 20 42% 16% 
Seward (12,891) 54 B 40.0 20 46% 21% 
York (7,743) 60 60 31.6 20 52% 28% 
Beatrice (5,713) IS 78 42.7 20 49% 20% 
West Point (3,609) 60 135 36.8 30 54% 20% 
Geneva (2,400) 61 78 27.3 20 46% 24% 
Pender (1,318) 71 87 21.0 15 60% 18% 
Total Sample 656 815 33.1 20 48% 20% 


representative view of the population of face- 
to-face organizations in 10 Nebraska com- 
munities. Sampling biases that usually occur 
when we try to use “population” lists of orga- 
nizations, that concentrate on large, formal, 
long-lived groups, are avoided (McPherson, 
1981). 

Since the dependent variable in this analy- 
sis is an organizational characteristic— 
sepregation—the unit of analysis is the organi- 
zation rather than the individual. The impor- 
tant point about this sample of organizations is 
that the correspondence between its sample 
characteristics and the populations of organi- 


validity coefficients for the member’s reports (Heise . 


and Bohrnstedt, 1970): 


Variable Reliability Validity 
Proportion Women .9498 .9021 
Homogeneity .9580 .1362 
Sex Segregation Dummy .8825 -7187 
All-Women Dummy .9201 .8467 
All-Men Dummy -9582 9181 


Insofar as missing data are concerned, all of the 
815 groups included in our analyses had data on the 
sex composition of the group. Missing data on all 
other variables except Number of Committees con- 
stituted less than five percent of all cases. Listwise 
deletion was used for the analyses reported in Tables 
3, 4, 6 and 7. The Number of Committees variable 
was missing for almost 20 percent of all organi- 
zations. Because of this, parallel analyses were con- 
ducted using four alternative methods of coping with 
missing data: pairwise deletion, listwise deletion, re- 
coding the missing cases on Number of Committees 
to zero (inspection of the missing cases revealed that 
Number of Committees was often coded missing 
when groups were small, informal associations 
where the question was considered irrelevant), and 
creating a dummy variable coded one when the vari- 
able was missing, zero if not. None of these alterna- 
tive treatments of missing data resulted in substan- 
tively different results. 





zations which generated the samples is known. 
Each face-to-face organization has a known 
chance of being included in the sample, re- 
gardless of its size, age or composition. We can 
therefore make inferences about the charac- 
teristics of the organizations in each commu- 
nity with a degree of confidence not heretofore 
possible, except perhaps in the earlier (and ex- 
orbitantly expensive) community studies. 


ANALYSES AND FINDINGS 


Since the early community studies did not con- 
centrate on sex segregation in voluntary orga- 
nizations, our first task is descriptive. How 
sex-segregated are these groups? The answer is 
that they are very segregated. Almost one-half 
of the organizations are exclusively female, 
while one-fifth are exclusively male (see Table 
1). This result is remarkably consistent across 
the 10 communities. In no town are more than 
50 percent of the voluntary organizations sex- 
heterogeneous. In the three smallest towns 
(Pender, West Point and Geneva), more than 
70 percent are completely sex segregated. 
Even these figures tend to underemphasize the 
degree of segregation. Some of the organi- 
zations that are classified as sex-heterogeneous 
have only one or two members of the opposite 
sex in a large organization dominated by the 
other sex. For example, some occupational or- 
ganizations dominated by one sex have a small 
minority of the opposite sex. Although these 
groups are not classified as single-sex, they are 
largely homogeneous on that characteristic. In 
fact, the level of sex segregation in voluntary 
organizations is greater than the level of occu- 
pational sex segregation in the workplace. 
(Bielby and Baron, 1984, find that 30 of 393 
work establishments are all-male or all-female; 
an additional 202 have completely sex- 
segregated jobs within the establishment.) 
Figure 1 examines in more detail the sex 
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Figure 1. Proportion Female in Groups Reported by Males and Females (N=815) 
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SEX SEGREGATION 


composition of the organizations reported by 
males and females. We see that a large majority 
of both mens’ and women’s organizations are 
single-sex. The slight peak in the middle of the 


figure indicates that groups that are sex- 


heterogeneous often have a 50/50 sex compo- 
sition. These groups usually are formed by 
marital couples who belong as a unit. While 
such organizations may integrate the commu- 
nity by forming contacts across sex lines, they 
primarily serve to link families rather than to 
promote association between individual males 
and females. 

A Kolmogorov-Smirnov test comparing the 
distributions of the male and female organi- 
zations (with the male distribution reflected to 
indicate proportion same-sex rather than pro- 
portion female) indicates that the two distribu- 
tions are significantly different. Women are 
more likely than men to belong to single-sex 
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groups (see Tables 5, 6, and 7), while both are 
equally likely to belong to couple-oriented 
groups. 

Figure 2 shows the percent of sex- 
homogeneous groups by type of organization. 
Types near the origin of the figure are heteroge- 
neous. Types along the x-axis are both highly 
segregated and tend to be all female; along the 
y-axis, groups tend to be highly segregated and 
male. 

Clearly, the instrumental organizations as- 
sociated with work (business/professional) and 
politics (public interest/policy) are more likely 
to be sex-heterogeneous while expressive or- 
ganizations (veteran/patriotic, lodges, hobby) 
are more likely to be sex-segregated. Church- 
related, social, and recreational clubs are 
intermediate in their level of sex segregation, 
primarily because many of these groups have a 
“couple” structure with a resulting 50/50 sex 


Figure 2. Percent of Group Type Segregated Female or Male 
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Table 2. Sex Homogeneity of Groups by Time of Meeting 




















Time of Meeting:. Working Hours Non-working Hours 

All-Female 40 (16.9%) "363 (47.9%) 
All-Male 2 (3.8%) 144 (19.0%) 
Sex Heterogeneous 10 (19.2%) 251 (33.1%) 
Total* 52 (99.9% * 758 (100.0%) 














* Totals do not match other tables because of missing data on meeting time. 
** Differs from 100 percent because of rounding error. 


distribution. Groups that select on age and 
family characteristics which are uncorrelated 
with sex (aged and youth-serving) are rela- 
tively sex-heterogeneous. 

One of the most interesting characteristics 
related to sex is the time slot available for 
voluntary activities. Because sex is related to 
labor force participation, organizations that 
meet during the daytime tend to be exclusively 
female. Such organizations include social, 
. church, charitable, and hobby clubs. These or- 
ganizations are composed primarily from the 
housewife population. Table 2 illustrates this 
relationship even more clearly. Of the organi- 
zations that meet between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
(exclusive of lunchtime meetings like the Ro- 
tary Club), 77 percent (40 of 52) are all female. 
Organizations that meet at night or on 
weekends are more likely to be sex heteroge- 
neous. The relationship of available time to sex 
is also conditioned by age, of course. Of the 10 
sex-heterogeneous groups that meet during 
working hours, five are senior citizen groups. 
In these age ranges, time of day is not as cor- 
related with sex because neither men nor 
women are as likely to be working. 

Since many characteristics of organizations 
and communities are related, it is instructive to 
analyze their joint relationship to segregation.* 
The left-hand column of Table 3 shows the 
results of an analysis that regresses a dummy 
variable representing segregation (1 = segre- 
gated, 0 = heterogeneous) on organization and 
community variables.> The right-hand column 


4 We do not imply a simple causal model among 
the variables by using regression analysis. Many of 
the relationships reported here may be complex and 
nonrecursive (e.g., the sex composition of a group 
may influence the likelihood that it is instrumental, 
whether it meets during the day, etc.); see discussion 
in the Implications section. We simply wish to illus- 
trate the relationships between these variables and 
group sex-composition net of the other variables. A 
variety of other specifications for these possibly non- 
recursive relationships has been examined. The re- 
sults are presented in what we believe is the clearest 
and most concise format. Likewise, we are only too 
aware that there are major influences on our depen- 
dent variables which we have not captured in our 
analyses. 

5 Parallel analyses were performed using logistic 


shows a parallel analysis using a continuous 
homogeneity measure— [1~-(.5—ABS(.5= 
proportion female))/.5}that ranges between 
1.0 (completely homogeneous) and 0.0 (a 50/50 
sex distribution). Starred coefficients are sig- 
nificant at the .05 level. 

The size of the town shows a substantial 
inverse relationship to segregation, supporting 
the idea that the cosmopolitanism of larger 
systems promotes integration. Segregation in 
the voluntary sector, then, has the same re- 
lationship to system size as occupational sex 
segregation (Rogers and Goudy, 1981). 
Smaller, perhaps more traditional systems are 
more likely to create sex-differentiated roles in 
both sustenance and non-sustenance activities. 

Organizational type is coded into three 
categories: instrumental, expressive and 
mixed-function. This coding follows a sub- 
stantial literature which differentiates leisure 
groups (which are an end in themselves) from 
instrumental groups, which serve as an exten- 
sion of income-producing activities. Groups 
which combine the two functions explicitly are 
coded as “mixed” (Lundberg et al., 1934; Gor- 
don and Babchuk, 1966; Goldschmidt, 1947; 
Jacoby and Babchuk, 1963). Instrumental 
groups are much more likely than purely ex- 
pressive or mixed groups to be sex-integrated. 
The similarity between the results for the re- 
gression on the segregation dummy variable 


and on the continuous homogeneity measure’ 


is striking. In both analyses, instrumental 
groups are twice as likely as mixed-function 
groups to be integrated. Notice also that the 
regression analysis eliminates the possibility 
that the relatively higher heterogeneity of 
business/professional groups might be due to 
their locations in larger cities, their larger size, 
etc. 

` Organizational scope does not show a con- 
sistent relationship to segregation and 
homogeneity. Organizations with national and 
international affiliations tend to be somewhat 
less heterogeneous than local groups, but state 





regression. The substantive implications of the re- 
sults are identical. We present the least squares re- 
sults because of their more intuitive interpretation 
for these data, 


è> 
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Table 3. Organizational Characteristics and Sex Segregation (N =815 organizations) 


Independent Dependent 
Variables: Variables: 
Intercept 

Log of City Size 

Org. Type Gy 





Weekly 


Log of Average Attendance 
No. of Committees 
Meetings During Workday? 


R-square 


Sex Segregation Homogeneity 
(d) (e) 
1.134 1.093 
—,013* —.018* 
+ * 
—.448 ~ 202 
~.214 — .098 
* * 
—.134 —.059 
—.051 .118 
.012 .034 
.075 .047 
.010 .020 
.048 .016 
.088 113 
—.027 —.024 - 
014" — .O11* 
.018 .045 
.140* .092* 


(a) The Org. Type variable is a series of dummy variables coded 1 if the organization is the labeled type, 
and 0 otherwise. The omitted category is expressive groups. 


(b) The Org. Scope variable is a series of dummy variables. The omitted category is purely local groups 
with no affiliation with an umbrella organization at the state, regional or national level. 


(c) The Meeting variable is a series of dummy variables. The omitted category is groups that meet 


irregularly. 


(d) Sex Segregation is a dummy variable with heterogeneous =0, homogeneous = 1. 
(e) The homogeneity measure is (1—(.5 — ABS(.5 — proportion female))/.5). 
* Indicates coefficients (or classifications) that are significant at the .05 level. 


affiliations increase heterogeneity. The sign for 
the regional affiliation contrast differs in the 
segregation and continuous homogeneity 
analyses, indicating that regionally affiliated 
groups are somewhat more likely to have at 
least a token member of the minority sex (i.e., 
not be totally segregated), but are not particu- 
larly heterogeneous in general. Affiliations 
with larger umbrella organizations do not seem 
to introduce greater heterogeneity into groups 
that meet locally. If anything, there may be a 
trend in the opposite direction. This finding is 
consistent with the Bielby and Baron (1984) 
idea that organizations spanning larger parts of 
the. system may not be forced by competitive 
pressures to recruit from both sexes. Organi- 

zations with limited scope may therefore be 
constrained to recruit more generally than 
groups supported by an umbrella organization. 
This finding is made tentative by the fact that 
the monotonic trend breaks down for the 
homogeneity variable. 

The number of committees in the organiza- 
tion is positively related to segregation and 
homogeneity, rather than manifesting the 
negative relationship that earlier literature led 
us to expect. Increased differentiation in the 
form of internal committee structure is associ- 


ated with increased segregation, net of organi- 
zational type, size, affiliation with umbrella or- 
ganizations, and other factors. These results 
conflict with the previously mentioned re- 
lationship between formalization and hetero- 
geneity for business firms (Szafran, 1982) (see 
discussion below). 

Table 4 is a decomposition of the segregation 
variable of Table 3 into its male and female 
parts. Notice that city size shows a similar 
pattern for both males and females. Appar- 
ently, larger cities have both fewer all-male and 
fewer all-female groups, further buttressing our 
notion that larger systems weaken sex-role 
differentiation. 

The organizational-type variables, which 
had large effects in Table 3, also show a similar 
pattern of effects on male and female 
homogeneity. In other words, instrumental or 
mixed-function groups are less likely to be 
either all-male or all-female than expressive 
groups. Note, however, that the coefficient for 
the instrumental groups is very small for the 
analysis of all-male groups, indicating that if 
instrumental groups are single sex, they are 
much more likely to be all-male than all- 
female. 

The organizational scope variable shows a 
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Table 4. Organizational Characteristics and Sex Composition (N =815 organizations) 








Sex Homogeneous 





Sex Homogeneous 





Independent ` Dependent Female Male 
Variables: Variables: (i=all female; 0=not) (1=all male; 0 = not) 
Intercept 716 358 
Log of City Size —.019* —.017* 
Org. Type (a) « * 
Instrumental —.430 —.018 
Mixed 125 —.089 
Org. Scope (b) 
State — .084 —.049 
Regional .009 ~-.059 
National — 033 045 
International —.118 .193 
Freq. of Meeting (c): + * 
Weekly —.190 .200 
Monthly -046 001 - 
Yearly 165 252 
Log of Average Attendance —.031* .004 
~Number of Committees .028* —.014* 
Meetings During Workday? .112* —.094* 
R-square 135* -084* 





(a) The organization type variable is a series of dummy variables coded 1 if the organization is the labelled 
type, and 0 otherwise. The omitted category is expressive groups. 


(b) The organization scope variable is a series of dummy variables. The omitted category is purely local 
groups with no affilication with an umbrella organization at the state, regional, or national level. 


(c) The organization meeting variable is a series of dummy variables. The omitted category is groups which 


meet irregularly. 


* Indicates coefficients (or classifications) that are significant at the .05 level. 


clear monotonic trend for the all-male analysis, 


the male single-sex groups becoming more- 


common as the scope of the umbrella group 
increases. There is no such pattern for the 
all-female groups. Organizations which are a 
part of larger systems, then, tend to be all- 
male. This pattern is also consistent with the 
fact that organization size is positively related 
to male homogeneity, but inversely related to 
female homogeneity. Clearly, large size and 
connection to larger systems promote all-male 
groups and inhibit all-female groups. This 
finding is confirmation for one of the key infer- 
ences of our earlier research. 

An interesting and unexpected relationship 
between sex homogeneity and internal group 
structure appears in Table 4. All-female groups 
are more likely to have many committees (after 
controlling for size and other organizational 
characteristics), while all-male groups are less 
internally differentiated. Perhaps because 
women are excluded from high-status profes- 
sions and traditionally male voluntary associ- 
ations (like the Jaycees), women’s voluntary 
groups operate as an alternative status sphere 
(Gordon and Reische, 1982; MacLeod, 1984). 
The formal leadership roles afforded by an 
elaborated committee structure therefore 
might be more attractive for women than for 
men. Also, women’s groups which are labeled 
“expressive” may in fact serve a wide variety 


of community functions. These groups may 
need a larger number of committees to coordi- 
nate these multiple service functions than the 
more single-purpose men’s groups of the same 
size and composition. 

In summary, the characteristics of the orga- 
nizations are strongly related to sex 
homogeneity. As we might anticipate after 
looking at Figure 1, the type of organization 
(represented by two dummy variables) is 
strongly related to whether a group is single- 
sex or not. Instrumental organizations are most 
heterogeneous; groups with mixed instrumen- 
tal and social purposes are intermediate in their 
homogeneity, and expressive groups are most 
likely to be single-sex. Location in a large town 
also is associated with higher heterogeneity. 
All-female organizations are likely to meet 
monthly or irregularly, to meet during the 
workday, to be small, and to be quite internally 
differentiated for their size. All-male organi- 
zations are more likely to meet weekly or 
yearly, to meet rarely during the workday, and 
are likely to be affiliated with an umbrella. 
organization. 


NETWORK IMPLICATIONS 


Table 5 shows the organizational environments 
of male and female members. From the point of 
view of the individual, the typical female mem- 
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Table 5. Organizational Environments for Male and Female Respondents* 























Female Reports Male Reports 
(N = 543) N=27) 
Mean Median Mean Median 

All Organizations 

No. Male Members 3.6 0 30.4 16 

No. Female Members 27.0 16 77 0 

Total Members 30.6 20 38.1 25 
Church-related (N = 234) 

No. Male Members 2.7 0 18.5 9 

No. Female Members 33.5 20 6.2 0 

Total Members 36.2 20 24.8 16 
Business/Professional (N = 56) 7 

No. Male Members 14.3 4 36.5 18.5 

No. Female Members 24.6 10 9.4 4 

Total Members 38.9 20 45.8 30 
Veteran/Patriotic (N = 15) 

No. Male Members 0.0 0 34.4 22.5 

No. Female Members 18.3 16 0.4 0 

Total Members 18.3 16 34.8 22.5 
Recreational (N = 218) 

No. Male Members 3.0 0 32.9 18 

No. Female Members 19.0 10 6.7 0 

Total Members 22.1 12 39.6 28 
Social (N =27) 

No. Male Members 6.5 0 36.0 20 

No. Female Members 24.7 13.5 17.9 2 

Total Members 31.2 18 53.9 40 
Youth-serving (N = 55) 

No. Male Members 9.8 7 12.6 11 

No. Female Members 18.2 15 13.5 4 

Total Members 28.0 25 26.2 20 
Elderly-oriented (N = 18) 

No. Male Members 13.5 8 18.3 25 

No. Female Members 57.2 35 78.3 35 

Total Members 70.7 50 96.7 50 
Charitable (N = 19) 

No. Male Members 0.2 0 18.0 18 

No. Female Members 41.1 20 12.0 12 

Total Members 41.2 20 30.0 30 
Public Interest/Policy-influencing 

N =33) 

No. Male Members 7.0 4 49.7 21 

No. Female Members 20.2 10 11.5 1 

Total Members 27.2 20 61.2 25 
Hobby (N =31) 

No. Male Members 0.9 0 11.0 8 

No. Female Members 15.1 1 5.4 1 

Total Members 16.0 11.5 16.4 16 
Lodges (N = 109) 

No. Male Members 0.0 0 41.9 35 

No. Female Members 28.3 27 0.0 0 

Total Members 28.3 27 41.9 35 





* The distributions of these variables are all significantly different for males and females using a 


Kolmogoro-Smirnov test (p< .001). 


bership generates potential contact with 29 
other members, less than four of whom are 
men. Male memberships, on the other hand, 
produce potential contacts with over 37 other 


members on the average, nearly eight of whom 
are female. Men’s contacts, then, are both 
more numerous and more heterogeneous. Both 
men and women have many more same-sex 
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than cross-sex contacts within the voluntary 
sector. Both men and women are most likely to 
contact members of the opposite sex in 
business/professional, public interest, youth- 
serving and elderly organizations. Men are 
likely to contact women in charitable, social, 
hobby, recreational and church groups as well, 
but most women who belong to these types of 
organizations are in heavily female envi- 
ronments. The other types of organizations— 
veteran/patriotic and lodges—are heavily sex- 
segregated for both men and women members. 
Medians are presented for comparative pur- 
poses, since the variables are highly skewed. 

The especially striking point about Table 5 is 
the uniformly low level of cross-sex contact in 
these groups. In no type of group is a woman 
likely to meet more than 15 men, on the aver- 
age. Cross-sex contact is only slightly more for 
men in voluntary groups, with the exception of 
groups for the elderly. It is important to note in 
this context that our results support P. Blau’s 
(1977) argument that high-status (in this case, 
men) individuals are more likely to have asso- 
ciations with low-status people than vice 
versa.® This finding is nowhere more apparent 
than in the groups for the elderly, where the 
sex ratio in the general population favors 
women. 

It is important to emphasize that the patterns 
above refer to the average man and woman. As 
the contrast between the mean and median in- 
dicate, these averages are actually a mix of 
rather dissimilar types. The ‘‘average woman,” 
in particular, is actually combining many 
women whose voluntary associations are al- 
most entirely within a traditional female do- 
main (housewife social clubs) and a few who 
belong to male-dominated groups (often 
professional/business related associations). 
The former are segregated almost totally into a 
female world; the latter operate in voluntary 
groups where they may have “token” status 
(Kanter, 1977) but where they also may have a 
rich network of opposite-sex ties. 

One point about the differences between our 
earlier research on sex and organization size 
and our findings here deserves comment. In 
“Women and Weak Ties” (McPherson and 
Smith-Lovin, 1982), we found that the average 
organization to which a male belonged had 364 
members; the average female’s organization 


6 Of course, Blau’s argument is entirely based on 
relative size, the assumption being that the clite is 
less numerous than the mass. It is interesting that the 
one reversal of the hypothesis here is in business/ 
professional groups where women have more cross- 
sex contacts than men. This is important because 
these instrumental groups may be important arenas 
where job-related information is exchanged. 
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had 113 members. In Table 5, we see that the 
corresponding figures for this study are 38 and 
30, respectively. There are, therefore, large 
differences between the studies, both in terms 
of the absolute size of the organizations, and 
the sex differences in organization size. There 
are two good reasons for these differences. 
First, the current study included only organi- 
zations that actually meet in the respondents’ 
community, while the earlier study included 
organizations that met face-to-face in any 
context (statewide or nationally). The fact that 


the size difference is much smaller in the pres-: 


ent study means that the main difference be- 
tween the size of men’s and women’s organi- 
zations (and the corresponding differences in 
the size of their “weak tie” networks) is found 
at the non-local level. For professional and 
managerial people, these non-local networks 
are important; for information about local 
matters, they may be less so. 

The second reason for the size difference in 
the two studies is that this project was designed 
to produce a representative sample of groups, 
rather than of individuals. Our results, in fact, 
mirror very well the predicted characteristics 
of such a sample of groups in McPherson 
(1982), which estimated the size distribution of 
face-to-face groups, taking into account the 
fact that smaller groups are less likely to ap- 
pear in a probability sample of individuals. The 
size of organizations found in a typical survey 
sample of individuals is a tremendous overes- 
timate of the size of typical organizations be- 
cause of the proportional overrepresentation of 
larger organizations, and the skewness of the 
distribution. 

The smaller organizations in the current 
study illustrate groups commonly overlooked 
in the organizational literature. The purposive 
studies of organizations (Blau and Schoenherr, 
1971; Galaskiewicz, 1979; Knoke and Wood, 
1981) tend to catch the more formalized, larger, 
long-lived organizations while the smaller, less 
organized, more ephemeral groups slip through 
their grasp. Special attempts need to be made 
to get people to remember the Wednesday 
night bridge club or the weekly quilting bee as a 
group that meets regularly and provides con- 
tacts among members. Our results emphasize 
how different a truly representative sample of 
organizations is from the voluntary sector, in 


comparison to the picture that one gets from ` 


previous research. These results bring the data 
on local voluntary groups much more into line 
with the data on local establishments in the 
business sector (Granovetter 1984). 

Table 6 shows how individuals’ charac- 
teristics are related to the heterogeneity of the 
organizations to which they belong. Sex is sig- 
nificantly related to the sex-segregation 
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Table 6. Individual Characteristics and Organizational Environments 

















Independent Dependent Sex Segregation 
Variables: Variables: (1 =homogencous; 0= not) Homogeneity (e) 
Intercept -685 286 
Sex —.098* —.020 
Marital Status (a): E * 
Never Married .176 134 
Divorced —.080 —.011 
Widowed —.033 —.011 
Separated .026 O11 
Work Status (b): 
Part Time —.055 — 045 
Temporarily Off Work —.216 —.012 
Unemployed 054 .067 
Retired 008 068 
School .031 .189 
Housekeeper .042 067 
Other .236 218 
Education (c): * 
9-11 Years — 043 —.017 
12 Years —.001 —.021 
13-15 Years .005 015 
16 Years —.063 —.023 
More Than 16 Years —.199 — .087 
Age (d): 
20s —.080 —.033 
30s —.007 .024 
408 —.026 —.007 
508 .061 .069 
60s .113 .079 
R-Square .074* .056* 


(a) The marital status variable is a series of dummy variables coded 1 if the individual is the labelled type, 


and 0 otherwise. The omitted category is Married. 


(b) The work status variable is a series of dummy variables. The omitted category is Working. 
(c) The education variable is a series of dummy variables. The omitted category is Eight or Less Years of 


Education. 


(d) The age variable is a series of dummy variables. The omitted category is 70 or Older. 
(e) The homogeneity measure is (1—(.5—ABS(.5—proportion female))/.5). 
* Indicates coefficients (or classifications) that are significant at the .05 level. 


dummy variable, indicating that women are 
more likely than men to belong to completely 
sex-homogeneous groups. The equation for the 


continuous homogeneity measure is also con-: 


sistent with this idea, but sex fails to reach 
statistical significance. 

The dummy variables representing marital 
status also contribute significantly to the vari- 
ance in segregation and homogeneity. Single 
people are more likely to be in segregated, 
sex-homogeneous groups, while married, di- 
vorced and widowed people are less likely to 
be sex-segregated in the voluntary sector. This 
finding probably reflects the fact that marriage 
tends to draw men and women together into 
groups that have a “‘couple” structure (see Fig- 
ure 1). Surprisingly, the work-status variables 
are not significantly related to segregation, al- 
though there is a trend for working (full-time, 
part-time, and temporarily off work) people to 


be in somewhat less segregated networks than 
non-working (unemployed, retired, school, 
housekeeper, and other) people. The variables 
may lose much of their impact because of the 
strong relationship between work status, sex, 
marital status and age. 

Education is weakly related to segregation, 
with very highly educated people (more than 
college graduates) being less likely to belong to 
segregated groups; the effect is not significant 
for the homogeneity measure. The dummy 
variables representing age are not significantly 
related to either dependent measure. 

In summary, the individual characteristics 
do not show very strong relationships to the 
segregation or heterogeneity of networks 
created through the voluntary sector (notice 
the low R-square values). This situation paral- 
lels our findings in McPherson and Smith- 
Lovin (1982), where we found that 
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sociodemographic variables such as work 
status, age, education and marital status could 
not explain the large size difference in men’s 
and women’s groups. 

Table 7 explores the possibility that the lack 
of significant relationships in Table 6 may re- 
sult from a very different pattern for all-female 
and all-male groups (which are lumped to- 
gether in the segregation measures). Here, 
marital status, work status and education all 
show distinctly different relationships to the 
probability of belonging to an all-female or 
all-male group. 

Being widowed or separated makes it more 
likely that one will belong to an all-female 
group; these states make it less likely that one 
will belong to an all-male group. Similarly, 
working full-time (the omitted category) and 
being in school make it much less likely that a 
respondent will belong to a sex-segregated 
all-female group, but more likely that one will 
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belong to an all-male group. More education 
(especially at the high-school-graduate/some- 
college level) makes it more likely that a re- 
spondent will belong to an all-female group. 
However, the more education, the less likely 
one is to belong to an all-male group. Age is not 
significantly related to the organizational envi- 
ronments in which men and women find them- 
selves, but there is a trend for younger women 
to be found in more heterogeneous envi- 
ronments and older women to be in all-female 
groups. ; 

The general picture that emerges from the 
individual-level results is one in which women 
are more likely to belong to smaller, all-female 
groups if they are not connected to the work- 
place or to a husband who might draw them 
into “couple”-oriented networks. Conversely, 
all-male groups tend to be made up of less well 
educated, working men, especially those who 
are single. ` 





Table 7. Individual Characteristics and Sex Composition 








Independent Dependent All Female All Male 
Variables: Variables: (1=all female; 0= not) (1 =all male; 0= not) 
Intercept .073 534 
Marital Status (a): * * 
Never Married .043 134 
Divorced —.025 —.047 
Widowed 142 ~.152 
Separated 116 —.079 
Work Status (b): i 
Part Time -337 —.341 
Temporarily Off Work -058 —.252 
Unemployed 392 — 293 
Retired 370 —.314 
School —.166 .450 
Housekeeper 501 — .392 
Other -791 — .480 
Education (c): * * 
9—11 Years .039 — .082 
12 Years 103 — 093 
13-15 Years .073 ~.059 
16 Years .070 —.129 
More Than 16 Years 016 — 204 
Age (d): 
208 —.023 — .060 
30s 053 —.057 
40s O11 —.038 
50s .157 —.081 
60s 102 .007 
R-Square .250* .222* 





(a) The marital status variable is a series of dummy variables coded 1 if the individual is the labelled type, 
and 0 otherwise. The omitted category is Married. 


(b) The work status variable is a series of dummy variables. The omitted category is Working. 


(c) The education variable is a series of dummy variables. The omitted category is Eight or Less Years of 
Education. Pie ` 


(d) The age variable is a series of dummy variables. The omitted category is 70 or Older. 
* Indicates coefficients (or classifications) that are significant at the .05 level. 
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OVERVIEW OF FINDINGS 


Voluntary groups in our study are very segre- 
gated: almost one-half of all groups are all- 
female, one-fifth are all-male. Large com- 
munities are more likely than smaller com- 
munities to have sex heterogeneity in the vol- 
untary sector, but less than fifty percent of 
these voluntary groups are integrated even in 
the larger cities (the Omaha metropolitan area 
is close to a half million in population— 
statistical infinity from the point of view of 
groups of these sizes). Large organizations are 
less likely to be all-female, and slightly more 
likely to be all-male or mixed. Those groups 
that recruit from the labor force or other in- 
strumental domains are likely to be sex- 
heterogeneous; groups which are expressive in 
character are more likely to be segregated. 
Groups with internal structure are more likely 
to be all-female, while organizational scope 
and meeting frequency seem to have complex 
relationships to sex composition. 

At the individual level, single males are more 
likely to belong to sex-segregated groups, 
while widowed or separated women are more 
likely to be in all-female groups. The effects of 
work status are quite different for men and 
women. Employed women are very much less 
likely to belong to all-female groups than em- 
ployed men are to belong to all-male groups. 


SOME IMPLICATIONS OF SEX 
SEGREGATION 


The findings summarized above are intriguing, 
but they do not fall together easily into a co- 
herent picture. It is clear that the male and 
female roles in U.S. society are still so distinct 
that sex continues to be a salient dimension (in 
Blau’s 1977 terms). It divides men and women 
into different groups, either directly or through 
its relationship to topical interests, power, or 
participation in the extrafamilial economy. 
Voluntary groups reaffirm. these distinctions 
rather than creating ties between the two 
statuses. The sorting function, then, clearly 
dominates the integrative function with regard 
to sex. One way to understand how voluntary 
organizations come to perform this sorting 
function is through an understanding of the 
organizational ecology of voluntary groups. 
Organizational ecology argues that that 
characteristics of organizations are constrained 
by the niche of the organization (McPherson, 
1983a). That is, the organization reflects the 
character of the pool of potential members 
from which it recruits. A pure example of this 
idea is a union operating in a sex-segregated 
occupation. The segregated recruitment base 
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of this organization determines the sex of its 
members. Since the organization is “feeding” 
in a segregated habitat, it cannot acquire per- 
sons of the opposite sex. Examples in our data 
include the Nebraska Aviation Trades Associ- 
ation, the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers (Lincoln Division), the United 
Transportation Union (Omaha Local), the 
Rural Letter Carriers Association (Pender), 
and the Cumming County Pork Producers. 
Compositional changes in these organizations 
await compositional changes in the re- 
cruitment domain. 
` When a group is coupled to a sex- 
heterogeneous organization (or industry), the 
group will tend to be sex-integrated. Most 
often in the towns studied here, the instru- 
mental groups (business-related and public 
interest) were recruiting from domains that in- 
clude both men and women. While the sex 
segregation of these organizations may be high, 
it is usually not complete. The Engineering As- 
sociation of Omaha may be heavily male, but 
it has one female member (out of 35); the Na- 
tional Association of Postal Supervisors, 
Branch No. 54, similarly has a few females in 
its recruitment domain, and a few female 
members (3 out of 20). This fact is important, 
because contacts in these types of organi- 
zations are likely to form useful networks for 
the women involved. Ties that these working 
women have in predominately male organi- 
zations are useful not only for those womens’ 
economic advancement, but may also have an 
important function in the global integration of 
the community system; these women may act 
as “bridges” (Faro and Skvoretz, 1985) be- 
tween local groups of strongly tied persons 
(who are more likely to be homogeneous with 
regard: to sex). 

Instrumental groups that have as their ex- 
plicit function some sort of community repre- 
sentation are especially likely to be sex- 
heterogeneous. Every Chamber of Commerce 
group in our data includes at least a few women 
(6 out of 12 members in Pender, 2 out of 60 in 
West Point, 7 out of 30 in Geneva, 10 out of 50 
in Seward). Similarly, the Cable TV Advisory 
Board in Lincoin has three female members 
(out of 12). Again, these female memberships 
have unusual importance, both for the individ- 
ual network positions of these women and for 
the integration of the community as a whole. 

A corollary of the niche idea is that volun- 
tary groups that select for a characteristic cor- 
related with sex will be segregated. When an 
organization recruits selectively, the variable 
on which the recruitment is based will deter- 
mine whether sex segregation will occur. 
Selection variables correlated with sex, such as 
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housewife status, income, skill at male- 
dominated sports, and so forth, will produce 
sex-segregated organizations. Organizations 
that select for factors that are less correlated 
with sex will be less likely to be sex homoge- 
neous.’ 

A clear example of this principle is the set of 
organizations that operate at times that conflict 
with sustenance organizations. Since weekday 
meeting time for the organization will be in- 
versely correlated with labor-force participa- 
tion of members, and sex is also correlated 
with labor force participation, organizations 
with weekday meeting times are almost always 
all female. Examples in our data are the many 
rural extension clubs (designed to promote in- 
novative homemaking skills), small prayer 
groups, and women’s bridge clubs. In an 
ecological view, all of these factors are seen as 
interrelated: an expressive club formed of 
housewives who are available during the 
workday would be expected to resist changes 
in composition or meeting time that would lead 
it to compete with the other organizations at 
the borders of its niche space; for example, 
recruiting working women would require 
moving the meeting time to nights, which 
might compete with couple-oriented activities 
of other organizations. 

Of course, the pattern of voluntary affilia- 
tions at any given point in time does not allow 
us to separate the fundamental niche of an or- 
ganization (that is, the population segment of 
the community from which an organization 
would recruit in the absence of any other orga- 
nizations) from the realized niche (the actual 
composition of memberships) (McPherson 
1983a:520). Each organization’s niche has 
evolved through interaction with other com- 
peting groups (including work establishments 
and families). The history of that competition 
for members allows us to interpret sex 
homogeneity that occurs in some domains 
where the composition of the habitat is not 
dictated directly by another organization (as is 
the case for unions) or through competition in 
time (as in daytime women’s groups). Veterans’ 
groups, for example, have a niche that is al- 
most exclusively male (since it is structured by 
the Armed Forces). Because almost all men in 
this patriotic domain fall within the veterans’ 
organizations’ niche, the complementary fe- 


7 This principle is related to the work of P. Blau 
(1977), who introduced the idea that structural con- 
solidation influences social relations. In Blau’s 
scheme, and in the present case, strong correlations 
between’ sociodemographic characteristics of indi- 
viduals (‘correlated parameters”) produce a greater 
preponderance of within-status relations than sys- 
tems with lower correlations among parameters. 
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male patriotic groups (exemplified by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution) are 
among the most sex segregated of all voluntary 
associations. The female groups developed in a 
vacuum, as it were, left by the veterans groups. 

Social organizations, such as lodges, and so- 
cial, hobby, and recreational clubs, seem ini- 
tially to be an exception to the niche principle. 
Why are these so heavily segregated when 
their social functions would seem to indicate a 
fundamental niche including the entire popula- 
tion? To some extent, this segregation results 
from selection on other characteristics that are 
correlated with sex. For example, the funda- 
mental niche of hobby and recreational groups 
includes only those with interests in specific 
activities. They often become single-sex be- 
cause the incidence of model airplane builders 
is low among women, and the prevalence of 
quilters is low among men. Recreational 
groups must take into consideration another 
characteristic correlated with sex: physical 
abilities and training. Many of the sports teams 
included in this category are organized as all- 
male or all-female. Note that groups that select 
on age and on the presence of children (aged 
and youth-serving)—two factors that are not 
strongly correlated with sex—are among the 
most heterogeneous group types. 

Still, many groups that would seem to have a 
fundamental niche that includes both men and 
women are sex segregated. Purely social 
groups, religious groups, and lodges all are ex- 
tremely sex segregated. True, the history of 
competition between men’s and women’s 
groups within these arenas may explain why 
such organizations stay sex segregated, but 
that leads us to a prior question: why was sex 
the dimension along which these groups dif- 
ferentiated? How did sex (as opposed to other 
characteristics) come to be such a salient di- 
mension in the niche space? 

The problem is similar to the issue of sex 
segregation in the workplace (see excellent 
discussions in Strober, 1984, and Mason, 
1984). In addition to biological differences in 


_ the sexes (perhaps creating a greater female 


involvement in childbearing-associated activi- 
ties), we see powerful historical forces operat- 
ing to create separate male and female spheres 
of activity. Social historians have noted that 
one of the most profound effects of industri- 
alization in the nineteenth century was the 
physical and ideological separation of men’s 
and women’s work (Cowan, 1983; Strasser, 
1982). From the separation of their material 
lives developed an ideology about differences 
in male and female characteristics (Cowan, 
1983:18—19). Sex thereby became correlated 
with an extensive variety of dimensions in so- 
cial space: time and locations available for 
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meeting, skills, interests, and informational 
needs. Furthermore, some characteristics that 
may not be correlated with sex are often gener- 
ally assumed to be, because of the ideology 
which followed from these many correlations. 
The “doctrine of separate spheres” (Cowan, 
1983:18) therefore creates sex segregation: 
when interests, activities or times available are 
correlated with sex, voluntary groups are ho- 
mogeneous, 

Sometimes social/expressive organizations 
differentiate by sex because of changes over 
time in their manifest functions. For example, 
lodges’ primary functions were originally to 
provide cooperative insurance, disability care 
and burial benefits for working men 
(Hausknecht, 1962:71-82). Because they were 
linked to a sex-segregated (male) sustenance 
activity, they were all male. This instrumental 
function has been usurped by insurance corpo- 
rations; now social activities are paramount. 
However, the niche of the organization did not 
expand to include women. Instead, these orga- 
nizations have engaged the entire family in 
their activities by developing women’s aux- 
iliaries. A new parallel women's organization 
is formed, maintaining the sex segregation of 
the original group. 

We speculate that this development of sex- 
segregated parallel organizations occurs be- 
cause of the character of the bond between 
husband and wife. In organizations for which 
sociation is a critical dimension, the introduc- 
tion of pairs of individuals coupled together as 
powerfully as are husband and wife would fun- 
damentally alter the nature of the organization. 
Where one of the organizational functions is to 
promote strong alliances across kinship lines, 
these same sex friendships might be com- 
promised by the multiplex bond between 
spouses. In addition, the multiplex nature of 
the husband—wife bond might place restric- 
tions on some activities that otherwise occur in 
single sex groups (in the same manner that 
Spradley and Mann, 1975, note that a date or 
spouse interrupts the joking ritual at a bar). 

Organizational inertia (Hannan and 
Freeman, 1977, 1984) can operate even when 
organizations do not change function; thé or- 
ganization may not respond quickly to the 
changing requirements of the environment. 
This inertia may become the subject of litiga- 
tion when the organization lags seriously be- 
hind structural changes in the habitat, as in the 
case of the Minnesota Jaycee’s dispute with its 
national organization (Roberts vs. U.S. 
Jaycees, 104 S.CT. 3244 (1984)). The changing 
sex composition of the managerial work force 
has preceded changes in the organizations that 
feed in that domain. (All of the Jaycee groups 
in our data are still all-male.) 
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Of course, it is possible that organizational 
inertia may be maintained not only through 
ecological factors but also through overt dis- 
crimination. The ecological model is not incon- 
sistent with a more conflict-based, class- 
oriented analysis (Hawley, 1983). To the extent 
that membership in instrumental groups has 
direct economic and political advantages, men 
may simply exclude women to maximize 
payoff. Even the existence of secret rituals and 
close social ties within expressive groups (like 
lodges) may lead men to exclude women in an 
asymmetric power relationship. Voluntary as- 
sociations may therefore operate directly in 
some instances to maintain male privilege as a 
structural feature of our society. 

In sum, the voluntary sector tends to reflect 
the sex segregation in other domains of our 
society. It divides men and women into sepa- 
rate domains even more effectively than does 
the occupational structure. Furthermore, it 
acts to maintain the status differences that such 
segregation implies, by creating networks of 
weak ties that restrict men’s and women’s in- 
formation and resources to the domains that 
are traditional for each. In this arena, as in so 
many others, separate is probably not equal. 
The few members of either sex who belong to 
sex-integrated voluntary associations may 
have key positions, which may provide bridges 
between the male and female domains. Only 
presently unavailable dynamic evidence will 
reveal whether these bridges will become 
beachheads for the future mingling of the sexes 
or remain lonely outposts for token members. 
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SOCIAL CAUSATION OR SOCIAL CONSTRUCTION OF 
SUICIDE? AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE SOCIAL 
ORGANIZATION OF OFFICIAL RATES* 
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Indiana University 


In this paper, we integrate two vital but independent avenues of research on suicide. 
Quantitative studies in sociology, using official statistics to test hypotheses, focus on 
the effects of urbanization, religious affiliation and other reasons why individuals 
commit suicide. Observational studies examine legal, organizational and 
professional factors that lead to misclassifying suspicious deaths, but they fail to 
consider their effects on the causes of suicide. Surprisingly, no study has examined 
whether the social construction of rates biases attempts to test sociological theories 
of the cause of suicide. We attempt to bridge this gap by organizing criticisms of 
suicide rates theoretically, framing them in a measurement error model, and 
introducing a number of techniques to control for misreporting and “correct” official 
rates. Using several independently collected data sets for county groups (N =404) in 
the United States for 1970-71, we find that systematic misreporting exists. However, 
misreporting in the official statistics has little discernible impact on the effects of 
variables commonly used to test sociological theories of suicide. Our results suggest 
a number of theoretical refinements necessary for pursuing further quantitative and 


qualitative studies of suicide. 


Suicides occur for any number of reasons but 
suicide rates have two component parts. 
Etiological factors, social or otherwise, pro- 
duce suicides and the social organization of 
recording official statistics tempers “true” 
rates. While theoretical and empirical analyses 
of the social causes of suicide constitute an 
important line of sociological inquiry that dates 
back to the late 1800s, a more recent analytic 
concern surrounds the construction of the 
suicide rates themselves.' Douglas (1967) and 
Kitsuse and Cicourel (1963), among others, 
focus on pressure from local government offi- 
cials, attempts at concealment by the family 
and the lack of evidence confounding the re- 
cording of cause in suspicious deaths. 

While the existence of systematic reporting 
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1 Durkheim's Suicide (1951 [1897]) best represents 
this tradition although it appeared after other major 
sociological investigations (e.g., Masaryk 1970 
[1881]. 


bias is an interesting sociological phenomenon 
in itself, the social construction view and its 
proponents argue that misreporting prevents 
the discovery of the true social correlates of 
suicide. According to Baechler (1973), the use 
of rates hinders an understanding of the mean- 
ing behind suicide. Because rates are socially 
constructed, any study using official statistics 
is viewed, at best, with a modicum of suspi- 
cion. Yet there is no empirical evidence to date 
to either support or deny these propositions. In 
practice, investigators interested in the social 
causes of suicide either overlook or explain 
away methodological problems in using official 
statistics. Of the many studies uncovering offi- 
cial misreporting (e.g., Barraclough, 1972), 
none has explored the impact of misreporting 
on the analysis of the social causes of suicide. 
To this point, no study has demonstrated that 
the social construction of rates distorts or does 
not distort the analysis of the social correlates 
of suicide. As such, Hindess (1973) points out 
that official rates can neither be accepted as a 
“given” nor dismissed as inadequate until rates 
themselves are analyzed to determine their 
value in testing sociological theories of suicide. 

Drawing from studies on the social processes 
influencing official statistics and sociological 
research on legal systems and organizational 
structure, we lay out possible confounding in- 
fluences and attempt to outline why social fac- 
tors impinge on the recording of suicide. From 
sociological theories on the causes of suicide, 
we gather a list of possible social correlates. 
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Combining these dual concerns with data on 
social construction and social causation fac- 
tors, we use several techniques to examine the 
role of misclassification on the analysis of the 
social causes of suicide. 


THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 
OF SUICIDE 


Suicide as a word and as a classification of 
death is problematic. There is general agree- 
ment that suicides occur when people are the 
willful agents of their own death. The process 
of determining whether this statement cor- 
rectly describes any one death lacks the 
simplicity with which the words can be trotted 
out one after another in such a forthright man- 
ner. Few people who willfully terminate their 
lives express an intention to do so, particularly 
in writing. This has led many who study suicide 
to dwell on lengthy discussions of what suicide 
is (e.g., Durkheim, 1951 [1897]), while others 
abandon hope of meaningful analysis (Douglas, 
1967).? As early as the thirties, Zilboorg (1936) 
questioned the analytic use of statistics. While 
there is general agreement that the suicide rate 
is underreported, estimates vary. Dublin (1963) 
suggests that rates are underestimated by 
25-33 percent, while Seger and Flood (1965) 
claim that the true figure may be as much as 50 
percent higher. 

It is helpful to distinguish among three kinds 
of errors which may be associated with official 
statistics: random error, uniform underreport- 
ing, and systematic misreporting.? With purely 
random error, any individual death may be 
misclassified but there is no pattern to the mis- 
classification: On average, random error 
should lead to as many false suicides as unre- 
ported true suicides. In this case, there should 


2 These researchers have not deserted the study of 
suicide but they have given up the search for social 
causes. As Kitsuse and Cicourel (1963:134—5) note: 
“We suggest that the question of the theoretical 
significance of official statistics can be rephrased by 
shifting the focus of investigation from the processes 
by which certain forms of behavior are socially and 
culturally generated to the process by which rates of 
deviant behavior are produced.” 

3 Aggregation bias presents another often cited 
methodological problem in using suicide statistics. 
Since Robinson's (1950) demonstration of the 
ecological correlation fallacy, sociologists recognize 
that inferences about individual behavior derived 
from aggregate data are not always correct. How- 
ever, aggregate data can be used to make inferences 
about the effects of social structure on group behav- 
ior as long as the theory, hypotheses and data are 
organized at the same level of aggregation (see Han- 
nan’s discussion of Durkheim's theory of suicide, 
1971:31; also Baron and Reiss, 1985). 


not be any consistent correlation between mis- 
reporting and either social causation or social 
construction factors. Purely random error, 
then, reduces the accuracy of empirical inves- 
tigations but it does not bias the results. With 
uniform misreporting, all suicides have an 
equal probability of not being reported. The 
true rate, consequently, is a constant, a multi- 
ple of the official rate. This form of error can 
bias the coefficients of social causation vari- 
ables depending on the functional form of the 
model. For example, suppose the true model of 
suicide is linear: 
S=a,+a,Xit at... anXn 

where S is the probability of suicide, X; is the 
social correlates and a, is constants. If 30 
percent of all suicides are underreported, the 
mean value of S* the observed rate, would 
equal 70 percent of the true S. Substituting the 
observed S* into the above equation would 
cause all of the observed coefficients to be 70 
percent of their true value. All coefficients 
would be affected in the same proportion. 
Comparisons among coefficients would conse- 
quently remain valid even though the absolute ` 
levels of all the coefficients are too small.‘ 
Uniform underreporting does not prevent the 


- testing of sociological theories of suicide using 


official rates although it raises questions about 
the magnitudes of the effects. 

Systematic misreporting, in contrast, could 
obfuscate the true relationships between 
suicide rates and social causation factors. 
Here, the probability that a suicide is mis- 
reported varies consistently with social con- 
struction factars. The ratio of true rates to offi- 
cial rates will be consistently correlated with 
observable characteristics such as the religious 
character of an area and the nature of 
medicolegal systems responsible for classifying 
deaths. Failure to correct for these biases 
could lead analysts to incorrect conclusions 
about the role of social causation factors. For 
example, if areas with a large percentage of 
Catholics successfully hide suicides, a simple 
correlation between official rates and the per- 
cent Catholic might suggest that Catholic areas 
discourage individuals from taking their own 
lives. Systematic misreporting could lead to 
this empirical finding even if the true effect of 
living in a Catholic area is to increase the prob- 
ability of suicide. Concerns of this type are at 
the heart of social construction theories and 
the problems of using official rates.Con- 
sequently, we focus upon systematic mis- 


4 If the functional form of the equation is multip- 
licative, for example a loglinear model, uniform un- 
derreporting would only affect the constant term. 
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reporting in the remainder of our analysis. 
First, we discuss the possible sources of sys- 
tematic error mentioned in the litera- 
ture. Second, we review the social corre- 
lates of suicide found in sociological work. We 
then present three methods to mitigate the ef- 
fects of expected misreporting. Finally, we em- 
ploy each of these methods using county group 
data for the United States in 1970 to examine 
the impact of social construction factors on the 
attempt to uncover the social causes of suicide. 

Sources of Systematic Error. Legal statutes 
do not clearly define suicide. Further, coroners 
and medical examiners are not guided by the 
kinds of definitions that social scientists pose 
in treatises on suicide (De Castro, 1968; Gibbs, 
1961; Nelson et al., 1978). Uncertainty per- 
vades the classification of suspected suicides. 
Some suicides may be misclassified because 
the suicidal nature of the death is undetectable. 
While unexplained sudden deaths usually re- 
quire- investigation, deaths resulting from 
medical complications of earlier suicide at- 
tempts or self-destructive acts (e.g., refusing to 
eat) seldom do. These incidents of “indirect 
self-destructive behavior,” “hidden suicides” 
or “sub-intentioned death” escape classifica- 
tion as suicides (see Nelson and Farberow, 
1980; Simpson, 1950). Still other suicides es- 
cape classification because they fit neatly into 
more “objective” categories. Suicides can be 
masked in any other cause of death, but previ- 
ous research points out prime candidates: 
single car fatalities (Huffine, 1971; Phillips, 
1982, 1977; Simpson, 1950; Tabachnick et al., 
1973), accidental deaths such as poisoning or 
overdoses (Baker, 1971; Barraclough, 1974; 
Freidman et al., 1973; Oliver and Hetzel, 1973; 
Ovenstone, 1973) or deaths from undetermined 
causes (Barraclough, 1972; Farberow and 
Shneidman, 1961; Litman, 1963; Murphy, 
1979).5 

The recording of suicides is complicated by 
two suspected sources of systematic reporting 
error: 1) concealment by social groups who 
vary in their condemnation of suicide, and 2) 
misclassification by coroners and medical ex- 
aminers who vary in their attitude towards a 
suicide verdict, in their qualifications to judge a 
cause of death, and in the resources available 


5 Even critics of suicide rates are quick to point 
out that there has been insufficient work to prove 
that the use of suicide statistics is invalid (Atkinson, 
1968; Bradshaw, 1973; Douglas, 1967; Gibbs, 1961). 
There have been analyses that illustrate the difficul- 
ties facing coroners and medical examiners, that 
document cases of misclassified death, and that re- 
late characteristics of personnel and office facilities 
to the suicide rate (e.g., Barraclough, 1972; Far- 
berow et al., 1977; Nelson et al., 1978). 
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to conduct their investigations. Durkheim dis- 
misses earlier claims on the informal control of 
the religious community: “Once suicide was 
thought only a simple civil wrong committed 
against the State; religion had little or no inter- 
est in the matter” (1951:334). However, others 
contend that religion does influence the re- 
porting of suicides (Douglas, 1967; Farberow et 
al., 1977). Certain religious groups look upon 
suicide as a disgrace and exert control by de- 
nying religious benefits such as funeral rites 
and burial space (Noyes, 1970; Ovenstone, 
1973; Weiss, 1964). Catholics, traditionally, 
have low reported suicide rates but are sus- 
pected to be among the groups most likely to 
hide suicides. Given this situation, previous 
empirical research relating religious affiliation 
and suicide may test a social causation hypoth- 
esis that suicide varies with societal integration 
(e.g., Durkheim, 1951 [1897]; Pope and 
Danigelis, 1981; Stack, 1983). It may, on the 
other hand, test an alternative: suicide varies 
inversely with social condemnation of suicide 
(Gibbs, 1961). 

Since the task of classifying deaths defies 
straightforward categorization, we can expect, 
according to Perrow (1972:166), an absence of 
routine bureaucratic structure. In addition, 
while deaths are certified through a national 
Vital statistics registry in the U.S., responsi- 
bilty for classifying cause lies with the states. 
As a result, a complex variety of systems 
exists. These can be characterized as either 
centralized at the state level (e.g., New 
Mexico, Oregon, Rhode Island) or county level 
(e.g., Utah, Montana, Massachusetts); as de- 
pendent on physicians (e.g., Virginia, Arizona) 
or on people from diverse backgrounds (e.g., 
Nebraska’s county coroners are court attor- 
neys, Wyoming’s are morticians, Nevada’s are 
justices of the peace). In some states, coroners 
or medical examiners are full-time employees 
(e.g., Alabama, Missouri) while in most states 
they are part-time and often paid by the case 
(e.g., Kansas and Pennsylvania). Even within 
states there is diversity: larger counties in 
California have medical examiners with their 
own lab facilities and a full compliment of staff 
while the smaller counties depend on elected 
sheriffs serving ex-officio.® 

As in the case of police responding to a call, 
officials involved in classifying deaths are ac- 
corded a great deal of discretion.” Any legal or 


® See Farberow et al. (1977) and Kornblum and 
Fisher (1972) for detailed information on various as- 
pects of coroner and medical examiner systems. 

7 Of course, police officers and coroner/medical 
examiners are accorded discretion for very different 
reasons. For the patrol officer, discretion results 
from contradictory mandates: law enforcement and 
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organizational factor influencing the discre- 
tionary power accorded to the coroner or 
medical examiner affects the suicide rate as 
well. Medicolegal offices, as part of a discre- 
tionary subsystem, depend on the particular 
“facts” surrounding an individual death and on 
the formal and informal social control mech- 
anisms in operation (Reiss, 1971). In the ab- 
sence of routine, scientific procedures which 
can provide “objective” evidence to classify a 
death as a suicide (e.g., autopsies), officials are 
not likely to record a “borderline” suspicious 
death as a suicide. Stigma on the family, politi- 
cal pressures, or practical considerations of in- 
surance compensation may predispose coro- 
ners and medical examiners to avoid the 
classification of suicide. 

Legal statutes exert formal control over dis- 
cretion by determining critical features of the 
social processes of classifying deaths. State 
statutes currently produce three types of sys- 
tems: medical examiner systems, a few 
coroner systems and a majority of hybrid 
systems where both types exist concurrently in 
one state. States with medical examiner sys- 
tems are required to employ only M.D.s often 
with specialized training in pathology. Previ- 
ous research indicates that the background and 
training of these officials affects the construc- 
tion of official rates (Johnson, 1969; Nelson et 
al., 1978; Turkel, 1953). Clarke-Finnegan 
and Fahy (1983:386) claim that “The clinical 
approach always finds more suicides than le- 
galistic methods of coroners’ courts because 
the former tend to depend on the balance of 
probability, while the latter are constrained by 
the need for more or less unequivocal evi- 
dence.” In our terms, laws which require sci- 
entifically trained personnel decrease the dis- 
cretion of the coroner or medical examiner by 
introducing “objective” scientific means of 
determining whether or not a suicide has oc- 
curred. 

In addition, legal statutes outline the way a 
coroner or medical examiner comes to hold 
office. Elected officials are suspected of being 
more attuned to powerful community interests 
while appointed officials are more ‘removed 
from partisan politics” and oriented toward 
“objective” evidence (Kornblum and Fisher, 
1972:1). This suggests that elected officials 
exert more: discretion in their job than ap- 
pointed officials. If this is the case, we should 
expect that counties with elected officials hesi- 
tate more often in reporting suicides. Legal 
statutes can attenuate the coroner’s power to 


order maintenance (see Skolnick, 1966). For coroner 
and medical examiners, discretion results from in- 
herent uncertainty involved in classifying suspicious 
deaths. 


call an inquest, either by dismissing this proce- 
dure as acceptable procedure or by granting 
this authority to attorneys (as in Michigan or 
Massachusetts). The discretion of the coroner 
to draw out the determination of death or to 
rely on nonscientific sources of evidence may 
result in a lower suicide rate. Denying that 
option decreases discretion and the likelihood 
of reporting error. Legal statutes vary and, as a 
result, so does the discretionary power of offi- 
cials who determine the cause of death—at 
least in theory. However, as Simon (1957) 
points out, organizations also control the 
premises of decision-making. Coroner and 
medical examiners are quick to point out that 
the authority and responsibilty granted in legal 
statutes are often not matched with necessary 
financial and technical resources.® The 
availability of toxiocology and pathology 
facilities, for example, shifts the premise for 
decision-making to more scientific criteria. The 
absence of routine analyses of this sort have 
been suspected in lowering detection of 
suicides in borderline cases (Johnson, 1969). 

These theoretical issues can be formalized in 
the following measurement model. The true 
suicide rate, P, is a function of the social cor- 
relates, a vector Z: 


(1) Ps = A(Z). 


The official suicide rate is a function of the true 
rates, systematic misreporting, and a random 
error term E: 


(2) P$ = Ps — M(X) + E.. 


The systematic misreporting is a function of a 
vector of variables X that play a role in the 
social construction of rates. Variables that act 
as social correlates could also influence re- 
cording and be in both Z and X. Substituting 
(1) into (2) yields our single equation model of 
official suicide rates: 


(2a) Pg = A(Z) - MX) + E.. 


This model leads to two types of propo- 
sitions. The initial set states that systematic 
misreporting biases the analysis of the true so- 
cial correlates. First, if the variables in X are 
correlated with the variables in Z, and the X 
variables are omitted from the regression, the 
parameter estimates of A(Z) (i.e., the true so- 
cial correlates) will be biased. Second, some 
variables belong in both A(Z) and M(X). A 
simple analysis which fails to correct for the 


2 This information comes from our 1979 survey of 
over 2,500 coroners and medical examiners in the 
U.S. 
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misreporting component of these variables will 
not reveal the true effects of the social causes 
A(Z). Both propositions lead to the following 
hypothesis: 


Ha: The coefficients of the true social cor- 
relates are biased by systematic misreport- 
ing. 


Some authors (e.g., Douglas, 1967) suggest an 
even stronger hypothesis. They argue that all 
of the systematic variation in suicide rates is 
due to official misreporting. That is: 


He: When official rates are corrected for 
misreporting, the coefficients of the true so- 
cial correlates will be zero. 


Further, if social construction theorists are 
correct, we should expect that the social orga- 
nization of the classification process will be 
associated with the suicide rate. More specifi- 
cally: 


H,: Legal and organizational factors affect- 
ing the discretion of officials responsible for 
classifying suspicious deaths are correlated 
with the reported suicide rate. 


Factors which increase the discretion of 
coroners and medical examiners (i.e., coroner 
systems, elected status, ability to call an in- 
quest) result in a lower reported suicide rate. 
Legal and organizational factors decreasing 
discretion (i.e., medical examiner systems, ap- 
pointed status, high availability of toxicology 
and pathology facilities) increase the reported 
suicide rates. 

The Social Causation of Suicide. The range 
of explanations for suicide is far greater than 
what we will concern ourselves with here. 
Sociological theories emphasize similar causal 
mechanisms: when the rhythms of social life 
are disturbed, suicides increase. Both the gen- 
eral social condition of the population and spe- 
cific disruptions in social relations take prece- 
dence in sociological approaches (Lindsay, 
1973). Specifically, sociological theories posit 
the importance of factors such as urbanization 
(Halbwachs, 1930), social status (Henry and 
Short, 1954; Morselli, 1882; Powell, 1958; 
Schmid and Van Arsdol, 1955), unemployment 
(Brenner, 1973; Sainsbury, 1955), irreligiosity 
(Masaryk, 1970), social disorganization (Port- 
erfeld, 1952a; Sainsbury, 1955; Schmid, 1928), 
secularization (Porterfeld, 1952b), crises 
(Gibbs and Porterfeld 1960), the status integra- 
tion of the population (Gibbs, 1961; Gibbs and 
Martin, 1974) and social integration/regulation 
(Durkheim, 1951 [1897]).9 


9 We cite here only works that attempted to pro- 
vide new theoretical approaches, whether or not any 
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Our purpose in introducing various theories 
of suicide is solely to determine which vari- 
ables can be used to measure social correlates. 
Unfortunately, a certain lack of fit exists be- 
tween available indicators and abstract con- 
cepts such as disorganization, integration and 
status that sociologists link to suicide. Many 
theories do not generate clearly testable hy- 
potheses or clear cut indicators of theoretical 
constructs (see Hannan’s 1971 discussion of 
Durkheim’s theory of suicide). Though ex- 
tremely important, the connection between 
theories and indicators remains outside the 
scope of this paper. Consequently, we rely on 
previous ‘studies of social correlates for an ap- 
propriate list of indicators. 


DATA AND METHODS 


Data. Since no single data set exists which 
includes the information necessary to examine 
the models above, we have compiled and inte- 
grated several large bodies of data for this 
analysis. Death rates from specific causes were 
constructed by combining the 1970 mortality 
tape from the National Center for Health 
Statistics with the 1970 Census Public Use 
Sample. We included only white adults in this 
analysis because death rates by cause for 
blacks are often unreliable and because small- 
scale preliminary studies indicate that record- 
ing suicidal death particularly for blacks is 
problematic (Orcutt et al., 1977; Warshauer 
and Monk, 1978). Cause-specific death rates 
were constructed for each county group in the 
U.S. for eight separate demographic cate- 
gories: women 18-24, men 18-24, women25—44, 
men 25—44, women 45—64, men 45-64, women 
over 65, and men over 65. The county group 
(N=404, excluding Alaska and Hawaii) is a 
U.S. Census aggregation unit which combines 
adjacent counties into population groups of at 
least 250,000. We used information on the 
death rates of individuals from suicides, car 


test of the ideas was done. This ignores, unfortu- 
nately, much of the recent work on suicide which 
subjects these ideas to empirical examination. For 
comprehensive reviews of this body of literature see 
Lester (1972) for a summary of research up to and 
including 1970; Stack (1982) for an update to the 
early 1980s; Platt (1984) for a summary of effects of 
economic factors, particularly unemployment; and 
Danigelis and Pope (1979), Pope and Danigelis (1981) 
and Schalkwyk et al. (1979) on integration factors 
such as family, religion and status. Only sociological 
theories that involve imitation, originally developed 
by Tarde (1903 [1895]) and expanded more recently 
by Phillips (1977, 1982) and Phillips and Bolen (1985) 
are not included here since they involve temporal 
data. 
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accidents, all other accidents, undetermined 
causes, homicide and physical illness,'° 

We chose the county group level as our unit 
of analysis for both theoretical and method- 
ological reasons. The county group is the 
smallest geographical level for which the ‘Cen- 
sus Bureau will release detailed information on 
individuals (to protect confidentiality). While it 
might have been feasible to gather additional, 
more detailed information on suicide victims, 
the same information would have had to be 
obtained for the comparison groups (i.e., all 
those who died in 1970 or, in some cases, all 
individuals in the population). Finally, we do 
not expect that the aggregation of counties into 
county groups hides a great deal of within- 
county variation. The Census Bureau cutting 
point of 250,000 individuals results in the fol- 
lowing type of aggregation: urban counties 
usually form separate county groups, suburban 
counties are sometimes combined with other 
suburban counties and rural counties are often 
aggregated together. We expect, then, a fair 
degree of homogeneity in the county group 
since the aggregation procedures do not lump 
together vastly diffrent types of places. 

We coded information on legal statutes and 
organization of coroner or medical examiner 
offices from a comprehensive report describ- 
ing ‘“‘medicolegal investigative systems” 
(Kornblum and Fisher, 1972). This report 
classifies each state system (coroner, medical 
examiner or ‘‘mix’’) as it existed in 1971, out- 
lines the selection process for officials, and 
provides additional information on the 
availability of resources (e.g., pathology or 
toxicology facilities). Further, any variation in 
specific counties or cities is reported. For 
example, in Nebraska, only counties with over 
125,000 inhabitants (i.e., Dodge and Lancaster) 
have an available coroner’s physician and 
pathologist. In Florida, a 1970 act required the 
establishment of a medical examiner system, 
but, for all practical purposes, only Dade 
county had made the change-over by early 


10 We realize that more recent and more detailed 
information on death rates is currently available from 
NCHS. We chose 1970-71 for our analysis to match 
extant information on coroners and medical exam- 
iners, social correlates and other factors we consider 
here. For the sake of consistency in the analysis, we 
have chosen to use data collected at the same point 
in time. More disaggregated measures on other 
causes of death, not available to us for 1970-71, 
would provide better measures of where true 
suicides are officially misreported. However, they 
would not help much in discerning whether the offi- 
cial statistics are misreported or whether the effect of 
other social factors are merely artifacts of mis- 
Teporting. 


1971. We are able, then, on a county-by-county 
basis, to correctly code counties which di- 
verged from the state system. The Kornblum 
and Fisher report covers all states and is fairly 
uniform in the information provided. In a few 
cases, where there was no description of avail- 
able resources, we assumed that they were not 
readily available. 

We constructed variables indicating 1) the 
type of systems classifying deaths (e.g., per- 
centage of the county group population served 
by a medical examiner system), 2) how the 
officials come to hold office (e.g., the percent- 
age of the county group population with an 
elected coroner or medical examiner), and 3) 
what facilities are available to them in the 
course of an investigation (e.g., the percentage 
of the county group population served by an 
official who has the authority to call an inquest, 
to easily access the services of pathologists, or 
to have toxicology facilities provided either lo- 
cally or by the state). Since one county, the 
capital or largest city, is likely to have 
classified the most deaths and have better 
facilities, we constructed the coroner/medical 
examiner variables to represent the percentage 
of the county group population covered, for 
example, by a medical examiner system. A 
complete and specific list is provided in Ap- 
pendix I. 

We culled independent variables for the so- 
cial correlate controls from a variety of 
sources, Indicators for etiological factors in 
suicide (e.g., social disorganization, social 
status) come from the 1970 Public Use Sample. 
Adult observations are aggregated in two 
ways. Cell-specific variables, characteristics 
descriptive of each age—sex grouping (e.g., the 
percent of women 18—24 who have never been 
married) are matched with each age—sex cell 
for every county group. County group vari- 
ables describe the entire county group (e.g., 
the percent of people in the county group who 
have never been married). This is not equiva- 
lent to having individual and contextual infor- 
mation. Rather, we have information at two 
distinct levels of aggregation, one which is 
tailored to the age and sex composition of the 
analytic group, and the other which is charac- 
teristic of the county group. This procedure 
allows us to separate out how the suicide rate 
of all white males, age 25—44 for example, is 
affected by the marital status of their age~sex 
cell as opposed to the marital status of all 
adults in the county group." 


t! For a smaller number of observations (N = 
167), we are able to attach information on the “qual- 
ity of life” in 1970 provided by the U.S. Washington 
Environmental Research Center (Liu, 1975). Since 
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We matched information on the county 
group’s religious profile to each of the age—sex 
groupings. Data on the percentage of the total 
religiously affiliated population of each county 
group that are Catholic or Protestant come 
from a 1971 National Council of Churches 
study (Johnson et al., 1974). The information, 
originally provided by county, is aggregated to 
county group levels. Data on the number of 
Jewish temples and their membership is 
adapted from the American Jewish Yearbook 
(1977). National Jewish Census figures are re- 
corded 1) by city for cities with more than 500 
Jews and 2) by state. This information was 
matched to the appropriate counties and aggre- 
gated to the county group level. The city in- 
formation was assigned to the corresponding 
SMSA, and where no other information was 
available, the statewide average was used as an 
estimate. !? 

This variety of indicators gives us leverage in 
measuring the social correlates. High divorce 
rates and migration rates describe what Port- 
erfeld (1952a) characterizes as disorganized 
areas and also provide indicators of economic 
and social “rifts”. The strength of social ties, a 
component part of Gibbs and Porterfeld’s 
(1960) thesis and Durkheim’s (1951 [1897]) reg- 
ulation hypothesis, is reflected in religious af- 
filiation, divorce, marriage, migration and age 
(the latter implies the potential for contact and 
friendship). All of the unemployment vari- 
ables, education, income and the cost of living 
index provide indicators of integration (Durk- 
heim 1951 [1897]; see Appendix I for complete 
list). 

Analytic Methods. We test our hypotheses 
about the effect of misreporting upon the social 
correlates of suicide by ‘comparing four dif- 
ferent equations. In the first, the effect of so- 
cial correlates on suicide is explored with no 
attempt to correct for misreporting. In the re- 
maining three equations, we try three different 
methods to control statistically for systematic 
misreporting. By comparing the controlled 
versus the uncontrolled coefficients of the so- 
cial causation variables, the first hypotheses 
(Hia and H,,) are tested. In controlling for mis- 
Teporting, we also test the second hypothesis 
(H2) concerning the effect of social construc- 


the variables (e.g., crime rates, voting participation) 
do not significantly affect the suicide rate or the 
effects of other social correlates, these variables 
were dropped from the analysis. 

12 The percentage of Protestants living in an area 
was not included in the actual regression equation to 
avoid perfect multicollinearity. Since these measures 
indicate the percentage of total adherents who are, 
for example, Catholics, the inclusion of all religious 
groups sums to unity. 
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tion factors on the official suicide rate. The 
social construction factors are included in the 
first control attempt along with the social 
causation factors. Because misreported 
suicides must be reported as other causes of 
death, the second hypothesis also gets a weak 
test in the third control strategy as we explore 
whether social construction factors affect other 
causes of death.We test among a set of func- 
tional forms (e.g., the loglinear model) for the 
overall regressions and find that the linear 
model fits the data most closely. We examine 
separately the functional form of specific vari- 
ables such as the divorce rate, income, and 
migration which sociological theories suggest 
might also have non-linear effects. 


Equation 3 
N / N N 
xs > Xu 2 Xa 
I l=1 i=1 
Pł = — = A+B, — +B— 
N N 
+ CY, + C,Y,...+ FR + FR... 
N 
2 E 


l=1 


The basic social correlate model of suicide 
(1) is assumed to have the following form: The 
dependent variable, P;* is the official suicide 
rate (i.e., the total number of suicides in each 
cell divided by the cell population). The inde- 
pendent variables include a set of cell-specific 
characteristics (the X,;’s), a set of county group 
variables (Yı, Y2, Ys... Yn), a Set of religion 
variables (R,, Ra, Rs ... Rn) and an average 
error term. Observations are weighted by the 
square root of the county group population N 
in order to correct for heteroscedasticity.!3 

To estimate the parameters of the model, we 
use ordinary least squares regression. The 
analysis is done within age and sex categories 
to allow for the possibility of multiple causa- 
tion (i.e., social groups may have high or low 
suicide rates for different reasons; see Gibbs, 
1961). Separate analysis of each age and sex 
cell not only captures the mean differences in 
suicide rates, but also reflects the interaction 
between age and sex, on the one hand, and the 
explanatory variables, on the other. This equa- 
tion is fit to each of the age and sex groups of 
white adults. A number of regression models 
are estimated for each cell to examine the sen- 
sitivity of each coefficient to different specifi- 
cations and to see if a more limited regression 


13 The larger the population of the county group, 
the more accurately death rates will approximate the 
true rates. 
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specification is appropriate. The full. set of 
variables considered is listed in the Appendix. 
The actual values of coefficients in the reduced 
models reported change little from the fuller 
models, indicating that multicollinearity was 
not a problem (although the significance levels 
changed as expected). 

In the final table, we report the unstan- 
dardized regression coefficients and their 
standard errors (in parentheses). We compare 
both individual and groups of coefficients 
across specification to examine their signifi- 
cance. For example, we compare the individual 
t-test for education across specifications to see 
whether it changes across our control strate- 
gies. In addition, we use an overall F-test to 
see whether the set of social causation effects 
change in comparison with the uncontrolled 
model. Finally, we do an overall F-test of the 
set of social construction factors to see 
whether, as a group, they add to the overall 
explanatory power of the model. The overall 
F-tests are reported in Appendix I. 

We use three strategies to control for sys- 
tematic misreporting. In the first approach, we 
estimate a regression equation (2a) directly 
using ordinary least squares. To the extent that 
the factors, Z, describe why some officials fail 
to report suicides, these variables statistically 
control reporting bias and permit a test of the 
first hypotheses. The second hypothesis (H3) 
can be examined directly as well (i.e., through 
the significance of the coefficients in M). The 
major drawback with the single equation model 
involves the effects of any variables which 
serve both as a social construction (X) and 
social causation (Z) factor (e.g., religion). The 
single equation approach can only estimate 
their joints effects (M + A). Hypotheses about 
misclassification (M) or the social correlates 
(A) cannot be tested for these variables. 

For the remaining tests, we take advantage 
of our information about the other causes of 
death. We assume that the true mortality (Po) 
from other causes of death is a function of a 
vector of variables, W, which might vary by 
the specific cause of death: 


(4) Po = BW 


Because deaths which are not reported as 
suicides must be reported as deaths from other 
causes, all misreported suicides must be added 
to the official or observed (Po) mortality rates 
from other causes: 


(5) P8 = BW + MX + E, 
Although the allocation of mortality across 


causes is uncertain, the aggregated mortality 
rate is measured accurately: 


(6) Ps + Po = P,* + Po* 


Substituting the sum of (1) (2) (4) and (5) for 
each of the above terms in (6) suggests: 


DE + E, = O. 


These random error terms in the cause of death 
equations should be negatively correlated. 

In the second approach, deaths from other 
causes are added to the basic regression model: 


(8) P,* = AZ + FP,* + E, 
Substituting (5) for Po* in (8) becomes: 
(8a) Ps* = AZ + FBW + FMX + FE, + E}. 


Because Po* contains misreported suicides, it 
controls for the variation due to misreporting. 
The approach also separates the effect of vari- 
ables which are in both X and Z (the coefficient 
of the social correlate, Z, reflects only the so- 
cial correlate effect, not the misreporting ef- 
fect). 2 

There are major disadvantages with this sec- 
ond technique, however. Since the actual 
other causes of death are included in the re- 
gression, E, enters as part of the independent 
variables Po*. Because E, is negatively corre- 
lated with E,, this violates one of the basic 
assumptions of the Ordinary Least Squares re- 
gression model. The independent variables 
must be uncorrelated with the error term E,.!4 
The coefficients of the regression consequently 
could be biased. Second, this approach cannot 
yield hypothesis tests about the cause of mis- 
reporting (H+). Third, if true causes of other 
deaths W are correlated with measured or un- 
measured social correlates, it is possible that 
deaths from other causes could serve as a 
proxy for true causes of suicide (not merely 
misreporting). 

Our final approach employs two-stage least 
squares both to control for misreporting and to 
test hypotheses on the social construction of 
rates (see Johnston, 1972:380). In the first 
stage, the probability of death from other 
causes is regressed on variables contributing to 
the social construction of rates: 


(9) Py* = MX + E, 


The significance of the coefficients (M) in the 
first stage regressions tests hypotheses con- 


i4 If the true model is Y = X B + u and it is 
estimated by ordinary least squares, the estimator b 
of 8 is: b = B + (X'X)"' X’ uw. If the probability limit 
of I/n X’ wis not zero, the reported estimator b will 
be biased. 
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cerning the social construction of rates. The 
predicted values P, of rates of mortality from 
other causes is then entered in the suicide re- 
gression: 


(10) P = AZ + GP, + E, 


where G is a vector of constants. 
Substituting the expected value of (9) for Po in 
(10) yields: 


(10a) P* = AZ + MX + Ey. 


The first step regression “cleanses” the 
mortality rates from other causes of the ran- 
dom mismeasurement (E+) and variation in the 
true rate that is not due to misreporting. We 
want to remove E, which is negatively corre- 
lated with E, and will lead to biased coeffi- 
cients. At the same time, we want to leave the 
systematic mismeasurement (MX) in the 
analysis. When these cleansed rates of death 
are entered in the suicide regression, they 
serve as controls for systematic mismeasure- 


ment. The two-step approach takes advantage. 


of information contained in the other causes of 
death statistics. This is, in effect, an instru- 
mental variable approach to Two Stage Least 
Squares. This method also permits estimation 
of the individual social correlate effect of the 
variables which jointly enter the social con- 
struction of rates and the social correlates. 
All three of these approaches help to control 
statistically for misreporting. Because of 
omitted variables or improper functional form, 
some misreporting may not be controlled. It is 
also possible that some of the influence attrib- 
uted to misreporting could be due to true un- 
derlying social causes. However, since each 
approach relies on such different assumptions 
about the underlying model, it is unlikely that 
all of the approaches fail to control for a sub- 
stantial amount of misreporting. If critics of 
official suicide rates are correct in asserting the 
powerful influence of misreporting, the benefi- 
cial effects of controlling misreporting out- 
weigh any biases any of these three approaches 
might introduce. We offer three cautions. 
First, the findings apply to county groups and 
may not hold for different units of aggregation 
(e.g., counties or states) used in studies of the 
causes of suicide in the United States. Second, 
much greater differences exist in organizing 
and regulating the system of death classifica- 
tion cross-nationally than within the United 
States. The impact of social organization on 
the social construction of suicide rates among 
countries thought to be culturally similar pro- 
vide contradictory results. Coombs and Miller 
(1975), for example, contend that ‘‘ascertain- 
ment procedures” cannot account for the high 


x 
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Swedish suicide rate relative to other Scan- 
dinavian countries. Barraclough (1972) reports 
that the low Scottish suicide rate, in comparison 
with that of England, results from these dif- 
ferences. Third, these results apply only to a 
cross-section at a single point in time. Mis- 
reporting in official rates might play an obfus- 
cating role in intertemporal analyses of the 
social causes of suicide (see Baron and Reiss, 
1985; Phillips and Bollen, 1985; Marshall and 
Hodge, 1981 for opposing views). 


RESULTS 


Table 1 presents the mean suicide rates and 
their standard deviations for each of the eight 
age and sex cells that form the basis for our 
analysis. The differences are striking. The 
suicide rate increases with age and is higher for 
males than for females. 

Columns 1 through 4 of Table 2 report the’ 
results of several regression analyses for each 
of the eight age and sex cells. We present the 
unstandardized regression coefficients, their 
standard errors (in parentheses), and asterisks 
to indicate significance (alpha = .05, two-tailed 
test). Other variables (listed in Appendix ID) 
were included but were dropped if they were 
consistently insignificant and if they had no 
effect on the coefficients presented here. 

Column 1 represents the “naive” model. 
Only etiological or social causation factors are 
included. Columns 2, 3 and 4 of Table 2 repre- 
sent the result of our three different attempts to 
control for misreporting. Any differences in the 
coefficients of social correlates between Col- 
umn 1 and Columns 2, 3 and 4 reflect bias from 
systematic misreporting. The variables added 
in these latter columns also provide informa- 
tion on the social organization of rate con- 
struction. The final set of variables in these 
models explains between 9 and 40 percent of 
the variance in the suicide rate across county 
groups. We caution against the substantive in- 
terpretation of the differing magnitudes of R? 
across age—sex cells. These reflect artifactual 
differences resulting from a great variability in 
suicide rates across county groups for age and 


Table 1. Weighted Mean Suicide Rates and Stan- 
dard Deviations per 100,000, U.S. County 
Groups, 1970 (N = 404) 





Male Female 
= Standard N Standard 
Age x Deviation x Deviation 
18-24 16.5 10.9 1.0 2.3 
25—44 21.5 9.0 2.1 2.2 
45-64 34.5 14.1 11.3 6.8 
65+ 43.0 20.3 21.7 15.4 
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Table 2. Regressions of Social Causation and Social Construction Variables upon Suicide Rates—1970 U.S. 








County Groups* 
YOUNG MEN 
18-24 25—44 
Variables 1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 
Cell Specific: 
Relative 275* 3.119 2.64* 3.12* —4.25* —4.46* —2.85 —4,08* 
Income (0.70) (0.75) (0.89) (0.73) (1.46) (1.52) (1.53) (1.49) 
Nover —.06 —.07 2B —.07 —.24 ~.07 -32 =-.13 
Married (0.09) (0.09) (0.05) (0.09) (0.25) (0.26) (0.25) (0.25) 
County Group: 
Education 3.18* 2,88* 2.91" 2.96" 2.16* 1.98* 2.50* 1.88* 
(0.81) (0.82) (0.82) (0.81) {0.72) (0.73) (0.79) (0.79) 
Relative 9.79 9.36* 2.723 9.46* 6.43* 4.94 448 5.55 
Income (3.00) (3.04) (3.40) (2.99) (3.64) G.19 (3.12) G.05) 
Divorce -15° A d R kad 14* .19* 20" -17* 20 
Rate Sq. (0.03) (0.03) (0.03) (0.03) (0.02) (9,02) (0.02) (0.02) 
Never —.01 10 OT 09 —.06 ~.14 -28 ~.05 
Married (0.30) (0.30) (0.29) (0.30) (0.43) (0.44) (0.43) (0.43) 
Net 03 01 02 OL lit 12° 10" .11* 
Migration (0.04) (0.04) (0.04) (0.04) (0.03) (0.03) (0.03) (0,03) 
Average —.00 12 ~31 = 71% 65* -66* .67* 
Age (0.27) (0.27) (0.45) (0.27) (0,28) (0.28) (0.28) (0.28) 
Religious: 
Baptist 1.92 2.64 3.50 6.77 8.30° 7.74 8.20* 4.48 
(4.43) (4.41) (4.36) (4.76) (3.78) (3.78) (3.81) (6,08) 
Catholic -86 1.00 54 2.99 ~.85 -60 —.58 80 
(2.31) (2.38) (2.27) (2.65) (1.86) (1.91) (1.87) (2.59) 
Disciples of 14.6 12.1 6.21 -21.4 -56.8 -59.7 —68.8 -50.1 
Christ (53.2) (53.2) ($2.2) (56.1) (45.8) (45.9) (45.7) (52.9) 
Control: 
Other .88* 52 
Accident (0.27) (0.33) 
Predicted 4.43* -2.83 
Other Accident (1.37) (2.02) 
Car Accident 48* 60" 
(0.17) (0.39) 
Predicted —.44 2.71" 
Car Accident (0.45) (1.38) 
Death From -.07 03 
Mness (0.10) (0.17) 
Predicted Death 31 -.77 
From Mlness (0.38) (0.65) 
Medical 33 ~ .03 
Examiner (0.16) (0.14 
Pathologist ~.01 18 
(0.19) (0. 16) 
Local ~H —.42* 
Toxicologist (0.24) (0.20) 
State ~-.04 04 
Toxicologist (0.13) (0.18) 
Elected ~36* 21 
(0,14) (0.12) 
Inquest 08 14 
(0.17) (0.14) 
Constant -573 46.6 38.1 -72.8 -33.8 ~27.7 —42.1 —19.3 
Adjusted R? -149 +160 188 165 208 217 .219 218 
SEE 9.83 9.76 9.60 9.73 8.33 8.28 8.27 8.28 
F 7.43 5.53 7.67 6.62 10.64 TST 9.09 9.01 
continued 


sex groups as well as a difference in the ex- 
planatory power of the regression models (see 
Goldberger, 1973). 

In Column 2, the characteristics of the offi- 
cials and the systems responsible for classify- 
ing deaths are entered into the regression 
equation both as controls and as a direct test of 


social construction hypotheses about suicide 
rates. Only for females 18-24 and 65+ are the 
social construction coefficients significantly 
different from zero as a group (see Appendix 
I). Seven of the 48 individual social construc- 
tion coefficients are statistically ‘significant; 
however, six of these have the wrong sign. 
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Table 2. Continued 























nt 
Variables i 2 3 
Cell Specific: 
Relative ~ 9,96" —9.52" 6.49" 
Income (2.21) (2.28) (2.38) 
Never —1.21* —14.21* =Y 
Married (0.45) (0.45) (0.45) 
County Group: 
Education 4.45° 4.31* 4.67* 
(1.16) (1.19) (1.25) 
Relative 5.82 5.12 4.86 
Income (4.80) (4.85) {4.84} 
Divorce AS* 18 a 
Rate Sq. (0.03) (0.03) (0.03) 
Never 39 50 Al 
Married (0.52) (0.53) (0.53) 
Net 09 be se 
Migration (0.05) (0.05) 10.05) 
Average .08 -12 10 
Age (0,43) (0.43) (0.43) 
Religious 
Baptist 11.4* 10.4 8.80 
(35.70) (5.68) 5.67) 
Catholic ~4.4) —5.53 —4.26 
(2.78) (2.86) (2.75) 
Disciplies of -6.00 — 1.86 2.99 
Christ (68.0) - (68.1) (67.2) 
Control: \ 
Other 75 
Accident (44) 
Predicted 
Other Accident 
Car Accident 1.07* 
(0.44) 
Predicted 
Car Accident 
Death From -07 
Illness (0.04) 
Predicted Death 
From Illness 
Medical 13 
Examiner (0.20) 
Pathologist 3 
(0.24) 
Local —.59 
Toxicologist (0.31) 
State -.17 
Toxicologist (0.17) 
Elected 2 
(0.18) 
Inquest 2 
(0.21) 
Constant 2.00 4.11 —30.1 
Adjusted R? 203 213 225 
SEE 12.42 12.34 12.25 
FP 10.33 7.43 9.34 


Only for the youngest group of men does a 
factor which increases the discretionary power 
of officials (i.e., being elected) lower the 
suicide rate as expected. In fact, only 20 of 
the full 48 coefficients have the expected sign. 
For three groups (women, 25—44 and 65+; 
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OLDER MEN 
65+ 
4 i 2 3 4 
—9.62* —10.6* ~9 98" —10.1* —10.1* 
(2.29) 3.03) 3.07) (3.12) (3.03) 
=1.17* 04 —.01 —.00 —.00 
(8.45) (0.38) (0.39) (0.39) (0.39) 
4.17* 1.64 1.38 1.66 1.50 
(1.17) (1.71) (1.74) (1.72) (1.72) 
4.67 ~4,51 ~5.78 -1.76 —5.62 
(4.86) (6.72) (6.79) (6.83) (6.76) 
Aod I7% As .18* .18°* 
(0.03) (0.05) (0.05) (0.05) (0.05) 
47 — %4 —,6l -.97 —.66 
(0.53) (0.62) (0.63) (0.62) (0.63) 
.09 .06 07 12 06 
(0.05) (0.07) (0.08) (0.08) (0.68) 
07 ~—1.16* ~1.13* -9 —1.11* 
(0.43) (0.55) (0.56) (0.55) (0.55) 
5.26 ~231 —2.69 -2.98 —10.9 
(7.74) (8.62) (8.65) (8.58) (9.39) 
-47 -5.83 -6.71 -5.98 —.9%0 
(4.05) (4.30) (4.45) (4.29) (5.87) 
—31.8 —100. — 98,6 -90.0 —147. 
(69.3) (100.) (101,) (99.4) (110.) 
20 
(0.27) 
—6.32 -.35 
(6.89) (0.20) 
—.46 
(0.45) 
7.40 6.27* 
(5.99) (2.78) 
.03* 
(0.01) 
-.32 07 
(0.23) (6.05) 
ae] 
(0.32) 
07 
(0.38) 
 96* 
(0.47) 
12 
(0.26) 
13 
(0.27) 
9 
(0.33) 
48.1 101 101, 67.2 21.7 
12.38 18.85 18.85 18.75 18.80 
8.56 4.47 3.35 4.08 3.91 
continued 


men, 18-24) the greater the percentage of the 
county group covered by a medical examiner 
system, the lower the suicide rate, contrary to 
the social construction hypotheses. For two 
groups of males (25—44 and 65+) and one group 
of females (18-24), the availability of a local 
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Table 2. Continued 




















YOUNG WOMEN 





























independe 18-24 25—44 
Variables 1 2 3 4 I 2 3 4 
Cell Specific: 
Relative 2 37 24 38 2 AT 29 3i 
Income (0.21) 0.22) {0.25} {0.22} (0.40) (0.42) (0.41) (0,41) 
Never OF 01 OF Ol OS 02 06 B 
Married (0.02) (0.02) (0.02) (0.02) (0.67) (0.07) (0.07) (0.07) 
County Groups: A 
33 % 37 35 33 27 126 » % 
(0.18) (0.39) (0:20) (0.18) (0.18) {0.19) (0.19) (0.18) 
Relative ‘1.00 1.20 113 1.24 1.57 1.45 1.21 168° 
Income (8.73) (8.73) {0.77) (0.72) 0.80 (0.81) (0.83) (0.81) 
Divorce tae a2 2 or ot 04" 04" 04 
Rate Sq (.006} (.006) {.006) {.006) (.006) (.006) (.006) * (006) 
Never -.14* ~14* -.14* —.13* —.13 -.12 -.14 ~,12 
Married (0.07) (0.07) (0.07) (0.07) (0.0%) (0.09) (0.097 (0.09) 
Net 01 00 Ol 00 01 G1 Ol Of 
Migration (0.01) (0.01) (0.01) (0.01) (0.01) (0.01) (0.01) (0.03) 
Average 7 .07 06 OT ar mel 08 Al 
(0.06) (0.06) (0.08) {0.06} (0.07) {0.07) (0.07) (0.07) 
Baptist. -H 08 —.02 2.44° 03 24 .03 .28 
(0.10) (0.10) (0.10) (1.23) (0.98) (0.98) (0.98) (1.10) 
Catholic 45 ‘0 41 -71 13 27 26 22 
(0.50) (0.51) (0.50) (0.63) (0.48) (0.49) (0.48) (0.71) 
Disciples of 1.13 —,40 59 ~19,3 —12.0 ~121 —13.2 -5.79 
Chris (11.9) (11.9) (12.0) (14.3) (11.93 (11.9) (11,9) (12.8) 
Control: 
Other .10 9 
Accident : (0.13) (Al) 
Predicted 3.00° 5.29% 
Other: Accident (1.00) (2.09) 
Car Accident -1I .36* 
(0.08) (0.18) 
Predicted -L11 ~. 84 
Car Accident (0.64) (0,69) 
Death From 04 Di 
Tiness (0.08) (0.06) 
Predicted Death .29 ~01 
From Ilness- (0.31) (0,31) 
Medical ~~ 02 ~ 08" 
Examiner (0.04) (0.04) 
Pathologist -10 01 
{0.04) (6.04) 
Local 0 ~ 00 
Toxicalogist (0.05) (0.05) 
State 02 05 
Toxicologist (0.03) (0.03) 
Elected ~ 0S ~.05 
(0.03) (0.03) 
Inquest -.2 ~.02 
(0.04) (2.04) 
Constant —8.93 ~B.95 =g -i25 —10.7 ` ~9.08 —9,07 ~ 10.8 
Adjusted R? 052 O72 OST .073 -148 160 AUST 160 | 
SEE 2.13 2.11 2.14 2.11 2.16 2. FS 2.16 2.15 
F 3.01 2.83 2.55 3.27 7.38 5.52 6.13 6.46 
continued 


toxicologist and pathologist, respectively, de- 
creases the suicide rate. Comparing Columns | 
and 2, we find that these social construction 
variables exert little effect on the social cor- 
relates of suicide; and the overall F-test indi- 
cates that the set of social causation variables 


is statistically different only for one group (fe- 
males 18-24; the single case across all of the 24 
paired comparisons). Individual coefficients of 
both the group and the area-wide charac- 
teristics which are significant in Column 1 have 
the same sign and remain significant in Column 
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Table 2. Continued 





OLDER WOMEN 








Independent oe a5 
Variables 1 2 3 4 i 2 3 4 
Cell Specific: 
Relative - 1.09 ~1.08 -Rn —1.07 5.98° 6.18* 5.7 6.21% 
Income (12) {1.16} (1.16) (1.14) {2.17} (2.19) (2.19) (2.58) 
Never — A6 —.45 — 5 -4P -.39 ~.27 —.39 -M 
Married (0.24) (0.25) (0.24) (0.24) (0.30) (0.30) (0.30) (0.31) 
County Group i 
Education 1.84* 1.80° 1.71* 1.81" 3.33* 2.75* 3.06* 3.00* 
(0.58) (0.60) (0.60) (0.59) (1.03) (1.05) (1.02) (1.05) 
Relative 1.78 1.51 1.99 1.46 1.32 .59 —.98 A 
Income (2.35) (2.40) (2.40) (2.30 (4.50) (4.52) (4.57) (4.53) 
Divorce 13 .13* s12% .13* .2i* 19 IP 20" 
Rate Sq. (0.02) (0.02) (0.02) (0.02) (0.03) (0.04) (0.03) (0.03) 
Never 14 13 .20 16 =1.15* ~1,29* —.93* —1,09* 
Married (0.25) (0.26) (0.26) (0.26) (0.45) (0.45) (0.44) (0.45) 
Net -08* .06* -08* .08* 10" 08 .08 08 
Migration (0.02) (0.02) (0.62) (0.02) (0.05) (0.05) (0.05) (0.05) 
Average —.67* ~.67* -.59° ~.67" —1.36* ~ 1.39" —1.09* 145 
Age (0.20) (0.21) (0.2) (0.21) (0.38) (0.39) (0.40) (0.39) 
Religi 
Baptist 3.81 3.97 3.90 2B 2.98 4.0! 1.79 46 
(2.73) (2.75) (2.74) (3.45) (5.74) (5.70) (5.64) (6.08) 
Catholic —1.89 -13l -1.64 1.01 2.98 ~1.54 -2.69 -1,18 
(1.36) (1.41) (1.36) (1.65) (5.74) (2.89) (2.80) (3.51) 
Disciples of 6.19 -10.5 —8.34 10.6 -56.5 -71.8 -41.6 ~20.9 
Christ 83.1) (33.4) (33.0) (35.3) (67.4) (67.3) (66.2) (76.8) 
Control: 
Other 1.65* L7B* 
Accident (0.64) (0.47) 
Predicted -3.05 3.24 
Other Accident (3.93) (3.67) 
Car Accident -05 SI 
(0.44) (0.43) 
Predicted 4.49 86 
Car Accident (2.73) (1.93) 
Death From 02 -.01 
Tiiness (0.04) {0.01) 
Predicted Death 14 01 
From Mness (0.12) (0.05) 
Medical —.05 ~ S51" 
Examiner (0.10) (0.21) 
Pathologist -.0! 39 
(0.12) (0.25) 
Local —.03 ~ 17 
Toxicologist (0.15) (3.08) 
State 06 23 
Toxtcologist (0.08) (0.17) 
Elected .03 -.25 
(0.09) (0.18) 
Inquest 07 39 
(0.10) (0.21) 
Constant 6.72 7.29 1.33 -5.88 13.9 22.0 12.1 8.30 
Adjusted R? 344 341 351 345 376 387 398 377 
SEE 6.04 6.06 6.01 6.04 12.60 12.48 12.37 12.58 
F 20.26 12.28 16.60 16.16 23.04 15.98 20.04 18.42 





* The regression equation is linear, with standard errors in parentheses, and significant coefficients 
marked with an asterisk. All control coefficients and standard errors are multiplied by 10 for ease of 
presentation. 


2. The only hint of a change occurs in the small compared to the standard errors of each 
religious variables (e.g., the Baptist effect, men estimate. , 
4564) but even these changes are relatively The actual mortality rates from three causes 
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of death (other accidents, car accidents and all 
illnesses) are entered as control variables in 
Column 3.'5 In half of the age-sex cells (fe- 
males 65+ and all males under 65), the actual 
mortality controls as a group are statistically 
significant. Eight of the 24 individual coeffi- 
cients of these variables are significant. Car 
accidents are implicated, especially for men 
(18-24, 25-44 and 45-64) and sometimes for 
women (25-44); deaths from other illnesses 
come into play only for-the oldest group of 
men; and other accidents matter for older 
women (45-64 and 65+) and the youngest 
group of men. These results support the notion 
that suicides may be “hidden” in other 
categories such as car accidents and other acci- 
dents. Interestingly, all of the significant coef- 
ficients for the control mortality rates are posi- 
tive in direction. Areas with high death rates 
from car accidents, other accidents and all 
illnesses also have higher suicide rates. The 
social construction of rates, rather than 
creating false differences across areas, actually 
masks the true variation in true rates across 
communities. Except for the effect of relative 
income, we find little difference in the coeffi- 
cients or in the significance of social causation 
factors between Columns 1 and 3. Nor is there 
a significant difference in the overall set of 
coefficients between the two models for any 
age~sex cell (see Appendix I). According to 
this second test, official misreporting intro- 
duces little bias in the attempt to uncover the 
the social correlates of suicide. 

The two-stage least squares estimation 
(which takes into account official misreporting, 
difficulties in detecting suicide, and conceal- 
ment from religious groups) provides two sets 
of results. In the first stage, other causes of 
death are regressed upon the profiles of official 
agencies and religious affiliation. These results 
are reported in Table III. In all but 2 of the 24 
regressions, the coefficients are significant at 

. the .05 level. Most of the significant individ- 
ual coefficients lie in the “all illnesses” regres- 
sion. This could be indicative of a widespread 
tendency to code suicides as deaths from 
illnesses. These results, however, would also 
be expected simply from the statistical fact that 
deaths from all illnesses occur more frequently 
and, as a result, are more accurately measured 
than mortality rates from car accidents or other 
accidents. The medicolegal coefficients tend to 
be statistically significant in these regressions 
(49 of the 144 coefficients). The most consis- 


15 Additionally, deaths from undetermined causes 
and homicides were analyzed but found to be con- 
sistently insignificant and were therefore dropped. 


tent effect is the presence of a local toxicologist 
(significant in 17 cases). This increases the 
mortality rate associated with all illnesses but 
tends to decrease the mortality rate associated 
with car accidents and other accidents. The 
election of the local official tends to produce a 
similar pattern in the coefficients. Finally, the 
inquest variable tends to have the opposite ef- 
fect. Because of these mixed findings, the re- 
sults do not strongly support the expectation 
that local toxicologists discourage misreporting 
stigides while elected coroners and inquest 
procedures encourage misreporting. The reli- 

us coefficients in Table 3 were significant 
ess often than the medicolegal coefficients 
(only 18 of 96 are significant). The religious 
coefficients for young men and women (18-24) 
and old women tend to be negative (27 of the 36 
are Jess than zero), but for older men and all 
other women, they are positive (45 of the 60 are 
greater than zero). These results suggest that 
if religious variables are causing fewer suicides 
to be reported, the effect is more pronounced 
for men over 24 and middle-aged women 
(25-64). Current social construction theories 
do not specify why and for whom differential 
effects of this type may occur, 

The results repo in Table 3 form the 
basis for computing the predicted rates of 
death solely on religious and official agency 
characteristics. The predicted rates are entered 
as controls in Column 4 of Table 2. Five of the 
24 coefficients of the predicted death rates in 
Table 2 are statistically significant, As a group, 
predicted death rates matter only for females 
age 25-44 and males age 18-45. All five of the 
significant individual coefficients are positive, 
suggesting that areas with high official rates 
may have higher, rather than lower, true rates. 
This is contrary to social construction views, 
The true suicide rate appears to vary even 
more dramatically across county groups than 
the official rates suggest. These results add 
further support to our finding that area-wide 
social causation effects may actually be under- 
stated in empirical analyses of suicide, 

Since different age and gender groups choose 
different methods of commiting suicide, it ma 
be harder to distinguish suicides from acete 
dents. For example, young females (18—44) are 
more likely to die from drugs, poisons or some 
form of asphyxiation (gas, carbon monoxide) 
while men (25-44, 65+) are more likely to die 
from automobile accidents, Predicted mortality 
from all illnesses is not significant in any of the 
age—sex cells. Despite the evidence that sys- 
tematic misreporting exists, the differences 
between the official and the true rates do not 
hinder attempts to detect the social causes of 
suicide. The coefficients of the social caysation 
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Table 3. Regressions of Social Construction Variables on Other Causes of Death—1970 U.S. County Group: 
Groups" 
YOUNG MEN. 
18-24 25—44 

Independent Other Car All Other Car All 
Variables Accidents Accidents Illnesses Accidents. Accidents [Illnesses 
Medical Examiner —.52 ~.39 -1.23 29 13 1.37* 

(0.33) (0.63) (1.66) (0.26) (0.28) (0.52) - 
Pathologist —.0t 21 -2.27 ~.30 —.56 -—1.57* 

(0.40) (0.76F} (2.01) (0.32) (0.34) (0.63) 
Local —.77 —4.03* 4.43 —.87* —1.61* 2.95* 
Toxicologist (0.47) (0.91) (2.39 (0.38) (0.40) (0.74) 
State 05 —.23 -.51 —.14 —.04 24 
Toxicologist (0.27) (0.52) (1.36) (0.22) (0.23) (0:43) 
Elected —.78* 79 -73 —.25: .22 .51 

(0.26) (0.50) (1.32) (0.21) (0.23) (0.42) 
Inquest 64 15 —4.14* 53 30 —.98 

(0.34) (0.65) (1.72) (0.27) (0.30). (0.54) 
Disciples of 49.4 64.3 —266. 175. 224.* —19.3 
Christ (117.) (225.) (592.) (97.7) (104,) (191.) 
Jews —7.54 —43.7* —39.6 4.05 5.90 19.3 

(6.77) (13.0) (34.2) (5.41) (5.57) (10.6) 
Baptist -14.9 —34.8 —76.7 8.99 35.7* 65.1 

(12.4) (23.7) (62.3) (9.97) (10.7) (19.6) 
Catholic —19.7 —77.8* —8.43 —6.65 -10.5 24.5 
(10.6) (20.4) (53.7) (8.50) (9.10) (16.7) 
Constant 48.5 135. 354. 31.1 41.6 130. 
Adjusted R? .049 153 .018 .090 218 .063 
SEE 20.16 38.68 101.71 16.34 17.51 32.07 
F 3.09 8.27 1.76 5.02 12.26 3.72 
continued 


variables in Columns | and 4 of Table 2 tend to 
be similar in size, sign and significance. As 
we've seen in all but one case to this point, the 
overall F-test does not support a significant 
difference in the influence of social causes in 
the “naive” and controlled models. 

These results tell a consistent and robust 
story across all three specifications. First, 
where there appears to be a difference between 
the “official” and the “true” suicide rates, the 
latter fluctuate even more widely than the offi- 
cial rates indicate. Second, although the char- 
acteristics of the official agencies that certify 
death are occasionally correlated with the offi- 
cial suicide rate, these relationships rarely 
have the expected sign. Third, social construc- 
tion factors that shape the classification of sus- 
picious deaths do not alter the substantive con- 
clusions that one would draw from examining 
the effects of the social causes of suicide alone. 
Our results, then, are strong but they do not 
support the standard positions on the social 
construction of suicide rates. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


Using three independent techniques, we ex- 
amined whether the social construction of rates 
confounds empirical attempts to discover the 
social causes of suicide. Durkheim’s original 
suspicion that “our moral sensitiveness will 
never be aroused by legislative measures” 
([1897] 1951:371) finds only partial support in 
our analysis. Suicides do, in fact, appear to be 
consistently underreported, and this is related 
to the legal and organizational character of 
agencies responsible for classifying deaths. We 
find, however, that misreporting has little ef- 
fect on the relationship between suicide rates 
and indicators of concepts. in sociological 
theories of suicide. Whether or not misreport- 
ing is taken into account, the coefficients of 
social causation factors have the same sign and 
the same approximate magnitude. Despite the 
fact that suicides may be unilaterally underre- 
ported, we find that this makes very little dif- 
ference in unraveling the fundamental causes 
of suicide in the United States. The regularities 
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45-64 
Independent Other Car 
Variables Accidents Accidents 
Medical Examiner 17 —.17 
(0.28) (0.28) 
Pathologist .12 —.15 
(0.33) (0.34) 
Local —1.45* —1.40* 
Toxicologist (0.39) (0.39) 
State .03 .25 
Toxicologist (0.23) (0.23) 
Elected ` —.43 —.14 
(0.22) (0.22) 
Inquest .96* .85* 
(0.29) (0.29) 
Disciples of 73.7 1.86 
Christ (100.) (101.) 
Jews 2.30 1.35 
(5.57) (5.65) 
Baptist 18.9 36.0* 
(10.3) (10.5) 
Catholic -11.3 —14.6 
(8.75) (8.89) 
Constant 42.5 37.7 
Adjusted R? 129 .190 
SEE 16.94 17.21 
F 6.58 10.47 


we observe attest to social events of a mag- 
nitude great enough to survive rather than re- 
sult from the social construction of rates (see 
Hopperand Guttmacher, 1979). Misreporting, in 
fact, rather than explaining all variation in offi- 
cial rates from one area to another, actually 
masks the true variation. The importance of 
social factors may have been underestimated 
by the use of official rates in empirical re- 
search. Rather than dampening attempts to un- 
cover the social causation of suicide, our re- 
sults underscore the importance of pursuing 
these sociological investigations. 

Why do social construction factors fail to 
influence official rates as expected? There are 
two separate issues here: the lack of 
significance of social construction factors; and, 
more interestingly, results which are opposite 
to the ideas developed in social construction 
theories. Our findings, coupled with a re- 
examination of reports on or by coroners de- 
scribing actual judgements made, suggest two 
theoretical ideas which may prove useful in 


95 
OLDER MEN 
: 65+ 
All Other Car All 
Illnesses Accidents Accidents Illnesses 
9.14* 1.17 —.13 36.5* 
(3.26) (0.60) (0.38) (11.6) 
—10.3* 98 10 —4.67 
(3.94) (0.73) (0.45) (13.9) 
14.2* 1.20 —1.33* 28.3 
(4.62) (0.86) (0.53) (16.4) 
13.1 —.73 36 —1.64 
(2.68) (0.50) (0.31) (9.62) 
8.11* 1.42* —.50 70.9* 
(2.62) (0.48) (0.30) (9.17) 
—5.80* 59 .87* —33.7* 
(3.37) (0.63) (0.39) (12.0) 
—160. 269. 49.3 2161. 
(1185.) (212.) {132.) (4054.) 
231.* 18.4 —6.4] 593." 
(65.7) (12.1) (7.53) (231.) 
579.* 17. 4.75 790. 
(122.) (22.5) (13.9) (429.) 
251.* 11.0 —18.7 934.* 
(103.) (19.3) (12.0) (367.) 
1135. . 83.2 59.0 6123. 
.096 .019 .043 .154 
200.08 37.17 23.05 709.32 
5.31 1.78 2.82 8.35 
continued 


refining theories and in studies of official rates. 

First, a consideration of cross-pressures may 
explain either null or opposite findings and 
provide an agenda for much needed observa- 
tional studies of the social process of recording 
official statistics. While coroners and medical 
examiners acknowledge the subjectivity of 
rulings on suspicious deaths, they offer a com- 
plex version of how pressures from diverse 
sources often work at odds. For example, Mur- 
phy (1979), a pathologist and a coroner, reports 
two types of cross-pressures in his observation 
of an Ohio county: (1) those regarding the 
trade-off between experience and caseload, 
and (2) those from opposing parties with dif- 
ferent levels of social power. Over time, he 
observes that the number of undetermined 
rulings for each physician-coroner remains 
fairly constant. As officials gain greater experi- 
ence in determining the cause of death, their 
caseloads increase. These escalating demands 
cancel out improvements in skills in detecting 
suicides and produce a consistent performance 


96 
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YOUNG WOMEN 


ee te tN RR A a RR m m 


18-24 
Independent Other Car 
Variables Accidents Accidents 
Medical Examiner —.13 —.00 
(0.14) (0.25) 
Pathologist —.18 .03 
(0.17) (0.29) 
Local —.39* —1.12* 
Toxicologist (0.20) (0.35) 
State .03 .20 
Toxicologist (0.11) (0.20) 
Elected —.18 —.04 
(0.11) (0.20) 
Inquest 13 47 
(0.14) (0.26) 
Disciples of 64.5 52.3 
Christ (51.8) (91.3) 
Jews ~4,88 —8.06 
(2.88) (5.07) 
Baptist ~12.6* —7.48 
(5.29) (9.32) 
Catholic -5.22 —16.7* 
(4.52) (7.96) 
Constant 16.4* 28.7* 
(3.41) (6.00) 
Adjusted R? 046 060 
SEE 8.65 15.24 
F 2.96 3.56 


for a given physician.'® Further, while few 
rulings are actually challenged (only 6.5 per- 
cent of the undetermined cases), Murphy 
(1979:489) describes countervailing pressures: 


Because of the stigma generally attached to a 
ruling of suicide, such a ruling may bring 
upon the examiner reproach from the fam- 
ily, while a ruling of accident may well incur 
opposition from the insurance company. 


Errors in the suicide rate, then, represent, not 
only an attempt to “hide” suicides in other 
categories at the request of the family, but also 


'6 This may also be useful in understanding why 
areas with higher rates of suicide are the ones that 
appear to underreport suicides. A large case load, 
even when medical exaininers have a full range of 
equipment available, results in less time spent in 
investigating cases. If, as we shall suggest, science 
requires definite evidence, this time pressure can 
produce lower suicide rates. 


25—44 
All Other Car All 
Tinesses Accidents Accidents Iinesses 
16 —.13* 01 25 
(0.33) (0.04) (0.10) (0.32) 
—.97* —.02 —.23 —.85* 
(0.39) (0.05) (0.13) (0.39) 
1.49* —.07 —.60 1.44* 
(0.46) (0.06) (0.15) (0.46) 
—.05 .02 .07 —.05 
(0.27) (0.04) (0.08) (0.27) 
.41 —,12* —.00 26 
(0.26) (0.04) (0.08) (0.26) 
—1.24* — 03 —.00 —.86* 
(0.33) (0.05) (0.11) (0.33) 
52.8 4.93 83.5* 61.8 
(119.) (16.0) (38.3) (119.) 
—4.85 36 81 15.7* 
(6.67) (0.88) (2.11) (6.58) 
—14.3 .24 1.02 28.5* 
(12.2) (1.64) (3.91) (12.1) 
56 — 50 —4.29 18.7 
(10.4) (1.39) (3.32) (10.3) 
88.8* 3.76* 13.4* 92.1* 
(7.88) (1.05) (2.51) (7.89) 
.048 .032 .118 .039 
20.00 2.68 6.41 19.89 
3.03 2.31 6.38 2.67 
continued 


signify more consistent organizational pressure 
to avoid the use of these residual categories. 
Either null or contradictory findings could re- 
sult from the operation of cross-pressures and 
the differential power of opposing parties. 
Second, the role of science needs to be more 
fully explored. While sociologists and officials 
alike argue that ‘scientific methods” uncover 
more suicides than legalistic methods em- 
ployed by coroners, two pieces of available 
evidence suggest otherwise. Warshauer and 
Monk (1978) studied the recording of suspi- 
cious deaths in New York City before and after 
the institution of the eighth revision of the In- 
ternational Classification of Diseases. When 
these medical examiners were given a new op- 
tion to rule “undetermined” as a cause of death 
under the revised ICD, the suicide rate 
dropped dramatically (66 percent for blacks 
and 50 percent for whites). In Murphy’s (1979) 
study, one of the Ohio county physician- 
coroners took a temporary leave to do a resi- 
dency in forensic pathology. Upon his return, 
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Table 3. Continued 
OLDER WOMEN 
4564 65+ 
Independent Other Car All Other Car All 
Variables Accidents Accidents [nesses Accidents Accidents Illnesses 
Medical Examiner —.02 —.06 62 —.65* —.21 25.0* 
(0.08) (0.13) (1.41) (0.23) (0.26) (7.58) 
Pathologist —.15 —.02 —7.21* ~.13 .13 —11.0 
(0.10) (0.16) (1.71) (0.28) (0.31) (9.04) 
Local ~.13 —.48* 6.86* —.74* —1.29* 33.5* 
Toxicologist (0.11) (0.19) (1.97) (0.33) (0.36) (10.6) 
State .04 .09 2.39* .08 -27 —8.34 
Toxicologist (0.07) (0.11) (1.15) (0.19) (0.21) (6.23) 
—.25* ~.15 1.96 —.69* —.58* 53.6 
Elected (0.06) (0.11) (1.13) (0.19) (0.21) (60.3) 
Inquest 15 .34* —5,92* -07 1.01* —39.2* 
(0.08) (0.14) (1.46) (0.24) (0.26) (7.77) 
Disciples of 16.4 —22.4 —458. ~—147. —134. 733. 
Christ (29.6) (48.6) (512.) (84.1) (91.5) (2680) 
Jews 1.21 —1.01 43.3 —5.46 —10.3* —1.66 
(1.65) (2.71) (28.6) (4.79) (5.21) (153.) 
Baptist 2.37 7.42 15.6 —1.29 .82 —261. 
(3.04) (4.99) (52.7) (8.84) (9.62) (281.) 
Catholic ~1.92 —5.88 90.3* —9.70 —27.7* 223. 
(2.59) (4.24) (44.8) (7.53) (8.20) (240.) 
Constant 7.96 15.4 660. 38.1 38.7 4732, 
Adjusted R? .083 .073 .109 .038 143 .220 
SEE 4.99 8.19 86.43 14.53 15.81 463.27 
F 4.65 41.8 5.93 2.61 1.73 12.33 


a The standard error is in parenthesis. Significant coefficients are marked with an asterisk. All coroner 
coefficients and standard errors are multiplied by 10 for ease of presentation. 


the number of undetermined rulings made by 
this physician doubled and remained relatively 
constant at this new rate. Contrary to 
common-sense expectation, then, the depen- 
dence on “hard” evidence and objective proof 
called for by the scientific method may actually 
decrease the suicide rate. Coroners, depending 
on a relative weighing of legal and medical 
evidence, may actually have greater discretion 
in ruling that a suspicious death is a suicide. 
Coroners may overestimate the prevalence of 
suicide, and given greater latitude, may report 
too many suspicious deaths as suicides. 

As Ahlburg and Schapiro (1984) remind us, 
we can neither take for granted the supposition 
that suicides reflect more than official pro- 
cesses nor that the influence of social con- 
struction factors are of the magnitude or type 
suggested by these early theories. These re- 
sults set out two tasks for social construction 
approaches. First, social construction theories 
need to be refined along the lines suggested 


above. In particular, more work needs to be 
done on specifying how and why social pres- 
sures affect social groups differentially (see, 
for example, our discussion on the varying ef- 
fect of religious variables as controls). Second, 
more observational studies are needed.!7 Only 
additional “careful descriptions of real-world 
events,” suggested by Douglas (1967) can shed 
light on our interpretations of the findings re- 
ported here, on the utility of new concepts 
suggested by our findings, and on the controls 
necessary to pursue further empirical studies 
of social causes. 


17 A comparative approach in these observational 
studies would be most enlightening. At present, we 
have no notion of inter- and intra-organizational ef- 
fects. While individual experiences may affect the 
rulings of each official, how these relate to co- 
workers or organizational context is not well under- 
stood. Individual biases may be canceled out in the 
aggregation process. 
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APPENDIX I 


LIST OF DEPENDENT AND INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 





Variable 
Mortality rates 
Suicide 
Car accidents 
Other accidents 
All illnesses 


Religious variables 
Catholic 
Baptist 
Disciples of Christ 
Jews 


Cell-Specific variables 
Education 
Relative income 
Divorce rate 
Never married rate 


County Group variables 
Education 
Relative income 
Divorce rate 


Unit of Measurement 





Deaths/1,000,000 persons 
Deaths/ 1,000,000 persons 
Deaths/ 1,000,000 persons 
Deaths/1,000,000 persons 


Catholic adherents/Total adherents 
Baptist adherents/Total adherents 
DOC adherents/Total adherents 
Jews adherents/Total adherents 


Years of schooling completed 

Index with respect to the poverty level 
Percentage currently divorced 
Percentage never married 


Adults’ years of completed schooling 
Index with respect to the poverty level 
Percentage of adults currently divorced 


Never married rate 


Percentage of adults never married 


Net migration Percentage growth rate 1960-1970 

Average age Average age of all persons 

Plumbing Percentage of dwellings with complete plumbing 
Children Average number children per adult female 
Density Persons per square mile 

Unemployment Percentage of work force not employed 


. Coroner/Medical Examiner variables 
Medical Examiner 


Percentage of population under medical examiner system 





Pathologist Percentage of population with pathologist available 

Toxicologist Percentage of population with toxicologist available locally 

Other Toxicologist Percentage of population with toxicologist available state-wide 

Elected Percentage of population with elected coroner/medical examiner 

Inquest Percentage of population with official able to call inquest 
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, APPENDIX II 
‘ OVERALL F-TESTS! 








A. Tests for significance of the social construction variables as a group 


Comparison of Equations 

















Age~Sex Group 1 vs. 2 1 vs. 3 1 vs. 4 
Females 18-24 2.35* 80 1.94 
25—44 1.97 1.42 2.73* 
45.64 .67 2.39 1.09 
65+ 2.25* 5.94** 1.31 
Males 18-24 1.88 7.31** 3.48* 
25-44 1.74 2.86* 2.61* 
45.64 1.91 4.71** 1.87 
65+ 1.04 2.47 1.77 
B. Tests for significant change in social causation variables as a group when social construction variables are 
added. 
Comparison of Equations 
Age~Sex Group 1 vs. 2 1 vs. 3 1 vs. 4 
Females 18-24 3.43** 0 1.80 
25-44 0 15 .08 
45-64 0 0 .10 
65+ 0 21 0 
Males 18-24 .09 1.19 .25 
25-44 0 6 0 
4564 02 1.28 10 
65+ 0 .20 .25 


* Significant at a= .05. 
** Significant at a= .01. 
' The formula for the F-test is: 


RSS RSS # constraints 
with — without 
controls controls, 


RSS 'N-K 
without 
controls 


= Fyx, # constraints 


In A., the # of constraints is equal to the number of social construction variables in the equation; in B., it is 
equal to the number of social causation variables (11). 
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This study examines the deterrent effect of formal sanctions on criminal behavior. 
While most research on deterrence assumes a rational-choice model of criminal 
decision-making, few studies consider all of the major elements of the model. In 
particular, three critical limitations characterize the empirical literature on 
deterrence: the failure to establish a causal ordering of sanctions and crime 


consistent with their temporal ordering; the focus on conventional populations and — , 


nonserious criminal acts, which are of less interest to the question of how society 
controls its members; and the inattention to the return or reward component of the 
decision-making process. To address these issues, we specify, estimate, and test a 
rational-choice model of crime on data that were collected on individuals, gathered 
within a longitudinal design, and derived from three distinct populations of persons 
at high risk of formal sanction. The results support the reward component of the 
rational-choice model, but fail'to support the cost or deterrent component, as 
measured by perceived risks of formal sanctions. 


Traditionally, sociologists have identified two 
mechanisms by which society elicits confor- 
mity in its members: internal control, whereby 
individuals are inculcated with conventional 
norms, values, and. attitudes; and external 
control, whereby individuals are coerced, 
threatened, and sanctioned into conformity. 
Historically, most research has focused on 
internal control, leading investigators to ex- 
amine normative structures, learning pro- 
cesses, subcultural influences, and the like. 
Recently, however, many social scientists 
have turned to issues of external control, 
exploring the process by which illegal behavior 
is deterred as a significant source of social con- 
trol. Initially motivated by Wrong’s (1961) 
classic critique of normative sources of con- 
trol, this work was further stimulated by sev- 
eral theoretical discussions of deterrence (An- 
denaes, 1974; Zimring and Hawkins, 1973; 
Gibbs, 1968; 1975), Becker’s (1968) seminal 
paper outlining an economic model of crime 
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_and punishment, and finally a subsequent spate 


of empirical studies. 

Unfortunately, despite numerous calls for a 
general theory of deterrence, nearly all of the 
empirical research on the issue takes as its 
framework “a vague congery of ideas with no 
unifying factor other than their being legacies 
of two major figures in moral philosophy, Ces- 
are Beccaria and Jeremy Bentham” (Gibbs, 
1975:5). This is partly due to the practical con- 
cerns of criminologists: since much of the 
American criminal justice system is based di- 
rectly or indirectly on ideas of Beccaria and 
Bentham, the testing of those ideas has im- 
mediate implications for public policy. As a 
consequence, deterrence research has been 
predominantly concerned with the isolated ef- 
fects of the severity and certainty of sanctions - 
on illegal behavior. A more fruitful approach to 
the issue of deterrence would examine the re- 
lationship between formal sanctions and crime 
from within an explicit theoretical framework. 

This study examines the deterrence hypoth- 
esis from within the rational-choice model, 
a theoretical perspective proposed by 
economists that not only provides a general 
explanation of criminal behavior, but also 
stipulates a specific mechanism by which for- 
mal sanctions deter. Consider the following 
formal statement of an actor’s expected utility 
under conditions of risk: 


E(U) = (1 — p) UY) + p Uy — F) 


where E(U) = the actor's expected utility from 
a contemplated activity, 
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p = the likelihood of being punished for the 
activity, 

y = the anticipated returns (material or psy- 
chic) from the activity, 

F = the anticipated penalty resulting if the 
actor is punished for the activity. 


According to the statement, if for a given per- 
son, the expected utility of an illegal (legal) act 
is greater than the expected utility of other 
alternatives, the person will engage in the il- 
legal (legal) act. This behavioral model, which 
is detailed by Friedman and Savage (1948), 
Becker (1968), and Block and Heineke (1975) 
identifies three requisites of a model explaining 
the decision to engage in crime: it must include 
the expected rewards from alternative courses 
of legal or illegal action; it must consider the 
expected costs of these actions; and it must 
consider those expectations as subjectively 
perceived by the actor, not as objectively in- 
hering in the actions. 

Empirical research on the importance of de- 
terrence in eliciting conformity has employed 
one of two strategies. The first, favored by 
economists, entails macro-level analyses of the 
relationship between aggregate crime rates and 
aggregate rates of criminal justice actions such 
as arrest, conviction, and imprisonment. The 
second, favored by sociologists and social psy- 
chologists, entails micro-level analyses of the 
relationship between the criminal acts of indi- 
viduals and their perceptions of the risks of 
those acts. Such studies, whether micro-level 
or macro-level, have been hampered by at 
least four conceptual and methodological 
shortcomings. First, macro-level analyses have 
ignored the central role of perceptions in 
rational-choice models. Second, micro-level 
analyses have analyzed only restricted popula- 
tions of conventional persons and nonserious 
crimes, ignoring more threatening acts that are 
central to the question of how society controls 
the behavior of its members. Third, most re- 
search has relied on cross-sectional research 
designs, making causal inferences question- 
able. Fourth, the statistical models of most 
studies have omitted important variables—not 
only control variables, but also variables rep- 
resenting the reward or return component of 
rational-choice models. 

The research reported here seeks to over- 
come these problems. Based on a two-wave 
panel study of three independent samples, it 
examines how persons’ perceptions of the 
costs and rewards of legal and illegal behavior 
are related to subsequent criminal activity. It 
considers the impact of perceived returns from 
crime, as well as perceived opportunities to 
commit crime—two crucial elements of the 
rational-choice model of crime ignored in pre- 
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vious research. The longitudinal design allows 
us to specify a causal ordering among our vari- 
ables that coincides with the temporal ordering 
of their measurement. Our analytical strategy, 
in addition, allows us to estimate and statisti- 
cally control for measurement error in our in- 
dicators of perceived threat of formal sanc- 
tions. Furthermore, the three populations that 
we sample consist of persons having a high 
probability of engaging in serious, patterned 
forms of crime, precisely those persons that 
previous research concludes will be deterred 
by threats of sanctions. Finally, the breadth of 
the dataset allows us to include a variety of 
exogenous background characteristics in our 
causal models, thereby reducing the potential 
bias from specification errors. 

The remainder of this article is divided into 
five sections. In the first, we critically review 
previous individual-level research on the deter- 
rence hypothesis, highlighting various meth- 
odological problems.' In the second section we 
describe our research design, sample, and per- 
tinent variables, and present our structural 
equation models. Section three presents our 
analyses of measurement models of perceived 
risk, while section four specifies, estimates, 
and tests our model of rational choice and 
crime. The final section concludes with a dis- 
cussion of the theoretical implications of our 
results. 


PREVIOUS INDIVIDUAL-LEVEL . 
STUDIES OF DETERRENCE 


During the past 15 years, a flood of empirical 
studies has examined the effects of persons’ 
perceptions of the certainty and severity of 
formal sanctions on their criminal behavior. 
From this vast and diverse literature, we can 
draw three conclusions pertinent to the present 
research. First, prior research has failed to un- 
earth a consistent deterrent influence of per- 
ceived severity of formal sanctions (Waldo and 
Chiricos, 1972; Silberman, 1976; Bailey and 
Lott, 1976; Meier and Johnson, 1977). Second, 
while most studies find a consistent but modest 
effect of perceived certainty of formal sanc- 
tions (Jensen, 1969; Waldo and Chiricos, 1972; 
Grasmick and Milligan, 1976; Kraut, 1976; Sil- 
berman, 1976; Erickson et al., 1977; Jensen et 


1 A critical review of macro-level studies of deter- 
rence is beyond the scope of this article; moreover, 
our research is oriented to individual-level processes 
of rational choice and deterrence. We should men- 
tion in passing, however, that such macro-level re- 
search has recently received stinging criticisms, to 
the extent that some conclude the approach is virtu- 
ally bankrupt for assessing deterrence hypotheses 
(Brier and Fienberg, 1980; Manski, 1978). 
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al., 1978), others find that this effect is condi- 
tional, holding only for persons who are un- 
committed to conventional morality (Silber- 
man, 1976) or highly motivated to deviate (Tit- 
tle, 1977, 1980). Third, these results may be 
questionable because of three methodological 
shortcomings of the studies from which they 
were generated. We take up these short- 
comings in turn. 


Inferring Causality From 
Cross-Sectional Designs 


Students of deterrence have long recognized 
the problem of inferring causality from cross- 
sectional research designs (Burkett and Jen- 
sen, 1975; Logan, 1975; Jensen et al., 1978). 
This is particularly problematic for indi- 
vidual-level studies of deterrence for two 
reasons. First, the causal ordering specified 
among independent and dependent variables 
contradicts their temporal ordering in the 
sense that unlawful acts committed prior to an 
interview are specified as a function of atti- 
tudes measured during the interview. This de- 
sign cannot rule out the possibility that any 
observed negative relationship is due to the 
impact of crime on perceived risks. Second, 
because data on independent and dependent 
variables are obtained from respondents in the 
course of one interview, contamination effects 
also cannot be ruled out. For example, individ- 
uals’ reports on one set of variables may influ- 
ence reports on another. 

Some researchers have justified their cross- 
sectional designs by assuming that perceptions 
of risk remain stable over time, which would 
make the timing of their measurement inconse- 
quential (Silberman, 1976; Anderson et al., 
1977). Others have tried to resolve the problem 
of changing the time frame to which their mea- 
sures refer. For example, several have used as 
their dependent variable, respondents’ esti- 
mates of their future illegal behavior (Tittle, 
1977, 1980; Grasmick and Green, 1980; and 
Jensen and Stitt, 1982). Teevan (1976), on the 
other hand, used a different independent vari- 
able, asking respondents to recall their percep- 
tions of risk prior to engaging in the deviant 
acts they report. The approach of the first 
group must be rejected since they assume away 
what is in fact an empirical problem. The pro- 
posed solutions of the other groups are prob- 
lematic because at minimum they fail to deal 
with contamination effects. 

A more effective way of attacking this 
issue—but by no means a panacea for the 
problem (cf. Kessler and Greenberg, 1981}— 
draws on a longitudinal research design. In- 
deed, investigators have recently capitalized 
on such designs with good success (Paternoster 
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et al., 1982, 1983; Saltzman et al., 1982; Minor 
and Harry, 1982). Finding that (1) persons who 
reported committing crimes between waves 
had lower subsequent perceptions of risk than 
those who did not report committing crimes; 
(2) persons’ earlier perceptions of risk were 
unrelated to these reports of crimes; and (3) 
persons’ earlier and later perceptions of risk 
were not stable, these researchers concluded 
that perceived risk is a consequence of crime, 
not a cause.? Such. results underscore the 
fecundity of longitudinal data for examining 
issues of deterrence. 


Specification Error in the 
Rational-Choice Model 


Many social scientists have correctly noted 
that to make causal inferences from nonex- 
perimental data, one must have a correctly- 
specified statistical model. This implies, in 
particular, that all important nonorthogonal 
explanatory variables are included in one’s 
model; otherwise, estimates of important pa- 
rameters may be biased and inconsistent. 
Viewed in this light, individual-based research 
on deterrence appears wanting. Most analyses, 
in fact, are based in large part on bivariate 
relationships (Waldo and Chiricos, 1972; 
Teevan, 1976; Kraut, 1976; Erickson et al., 
1977; Saltzman et al., 1982; Paternoster et al., 
1982; Minor and Harry, 1982). Other analyses 
include in their models elements of normative 
controls or informal sanctions, such as deviant 
associates, moral attachment, criminal mo- 
tives, and the like (Silberman, 1976; Grasmick 
and Green, 1980; Meier and Johnson, 1977; 
Tittle, 1977, 1980; Paternoster et al., 1983). 
With the possible exception of Tittle (1977, 
1980), however, none of these studies include 
in their models the reward, returns, and op- 
portunity component so crucial to rational- 
choice models (Heineke, 1978). As we noted . 
earlier, this is the other side of the two-sided 
rational-choice model, the first being the risks 
and costs of crime. Because perceptions of risk 
may be correlated with perceptions of the re- 
ward, returns, and opportunity for crime, 
omitting the reward side may have led to 


2 These researchers argue that the within-wave 
negative effect of perceived risk on reported crime 
reflects what they term “experiential effects”. That 
is, by virtue of their accumulated experience of vio- 
lating the law and avoiding detection, persons who 
have engaged in more previous crimes will tend to 
lower their perceptions of risk in the future. This 
effect, however, could be confounded with a re-` 
sponse effect: in the process of admitting their crimi- 
nal acts, persons may come to perceive— if only 
momentarily— and report low risks for these acts. 
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biased estimates of deterrent éffects and con- 
sequently to misleading conclusions.? 


Sampling Criminal Acts and Actors 


Students of deterrence are often less interested 
in the social psychological process by which 
any sanctions are related to any form of be- 
havior, and more interested in the implications 
of their research for the general problem of 
social order—that is, how society controls the 
behavior of its members (Silberman, 1976; 
Meier and Johnson, 1977; Tittle, 1977, 1980). 
However, most individual-level studies of de- 
terrence have either sampled geographically- 
defined general populations (Meier and 
Johnson, 1977; Grasmick and Green, 1980; 
Tittle, 1977, 1980) or sampled students in high 
schools or colleges (Chiricos and Waldo, 1970; 
Kraut, 1976; Teevan, 1976; Bailey and Lott, 
1976; Silberman, 1976; Erickson et al., 1977; 
Jensen et al., 1978; Minor and Harry, 1982; 
Paternoster et al., 1983). Consequently, be- 
cause serious crimes are a rare event in such 
populations, researchers have used as depen- 
dent variables nonserious forms of deviance, 
such as petty theft, drunkeness, and marijuana 
use. These behaviors pose a threat to the 
values of some groups, but not others; there- 
fore, the results of these studies may be more 
relevant to the problem of informal controls by 
specific groups. Of more importance to the 
larger issues of social control by society in 
general is the question, ‘‘Why do some people 
refrain from armed robberies, assaults, and 
_burglaries—behaviors that threaten all groups 
in society—while others do not?” Stated an- 
other way, deterrence may be more relevant to 
serious forms of mala en se offenses (crimes 
proscribed by both law and public mores) and 
less relevant to trivial forms of mala prohibita 
offenses (crimes proscribed by law but not by 
public mores) (Gibbs, 1968, 1975; Silberman, 
1976). 

Potentially serious offenders are of particu- 
lar interest to the study of deterrence for an- 
other substantive reason. Two previous studies 


3 Of course, our research is vulnerable to the same 
criticism from the standpoint of these earlier mul- 
tivariate studies: perhaps our estimates of deterrent 
effects are biased because we fail to consider norma- 
“tive controls, moral attachments, deviant associates 
and so on. The consideration of such additional vari- 
ables would take us beyond the scope of the present 
study. We are attempting to consider deterrence 
from within an explicit and self-contained model that 
logically specifies a mechanism by which sanctions 
should deter. We are not attempting to consider an 
ad hoc model that includes mechanisms largely in- 
consistent with the underlying assumptions of deter- 
rence theory. 
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of relatively conventional populations find an 
interaction effect, concluding that persons who 
are morally uncommitted—that is, potentially 
serious offenders—are more likely to be deter- 
red by formal sanctions (Silberman, 1976; Tit- 
tle, 1977, 1980). The null findings of much of 
the deterrence literature, then, could be due to 
the focus on essentially morally-committed 
persons. Finally, the focus on serious offend- 
ers and offenses has obvious implications for 
public policy within our criminal justice sys- 
tem; these are the crimes and criminals our 
public fears most. 


SUPPORTED WORK, SAMPLES, 
AND MEASURES 


The data for the present study pertain to both 
captured serious criminal acts and actors. 
Collected between 1975 and 1979 in the course 
of evaluating the National Supported Work 
Demonstration—a job-creation program for 
persons with severe employment problems— 
the data were obtained from three distinct 
samples: adult offenders who previously bad 
been incarcerated; adults who were known 
drug users; and adolescents age 17 to 20 who 
had dropped out of school. Supported Work 
was evaluated using data from nine different 
communities throughout the United States.* In 
general, to be eligible for Supported Work, 
persons had to show they were recently and 
chronically unemployed. Beyond that, Sup- 
ported Work required that, in the previous six 
months, participants in the offender sample 
had spent time in jail or prison, those in the 
addict sample had been enrolled in a drug 
treatment program, and members of the youth 
sample had been out of school. In addition, at 
least half of the youth sample had to have an 
arrest record. i 

These criteria notwithstanding, there was no ' 
assurance of systematic recruitment into the 
program across locales. Rather, in large part, 
enrollment reflected the diverse and unknown 
referral practices of workers in local social ser- 
vice agencies. Consequently, we do not know 
the precise relationship of our three samples to 
larger populations of substantive interest, such 
as all ex-offenders, addicts, or dropouts in the 
United States. Therefore, while our samples 
appear to capture serious offenders, and thus 
have a decided advantage over those of previ- 


*The offenders participating in the evaluation 
were recruited in Chicago, Hartford, Jersey City, 
Newark, Oakland, San Francisco, and Philadelphia. 
Addicts were drawn from Chicago, Jersey City, 
Oakland, and Philadelphia. Finally, adolescent 
dropouts were taken from Atlanta, Hartford, Jersey 
City, New York, and Philadelphia. 
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ous research, they have the drawback of being 
nonprobability samples, which limits gener- 
alizations based on statistical inference.* 

A total of 5,005 participants in the evaluation 
were randomly assigned to experimental or 
control conditions, with experimentals pro- 
vided jobs lasting up to 18 months. Each en- 
rollee was scheduled to receive at least three 
interviews during the evaluation. The first eli- 
cited primarily demographic and background 
information; the rest, conducted at nine-menth 
intervals after enrollment, procured informa- 
tion about respondents’ experiences, circum- 
stances, and contacts with the criminal justice 
system. The 3,300 offenders, addicts, and 
youths who completed the first three inter- 
views constitute the samples for the present 
investigation.® 

Descriptive statistics for these three samples 
appear in Table 1. Most members of the three 
samples have little education, meager em- 
ployment histories, and extensive contacts 
with criminal justice agencies. Drug use is pre- 
valent among all groups, not just among ad- 
dicts. Although direct comparative data are 
unavailable, these characteristics paint a 


$ This issue of external validity is substantive: our 
results cannot be generalized if the cognitive pro- 
cesses of serious offenders in the Supported Work 
samples differ from their counterparts in the general 
population. We find this very unlikely. Participants 
in the Supported. Work Program were selected 
through the sometimes haphazard and idiosyncratic 
procedures of numerous and widely-dispersed agents 
within a variety of organizations. That this disparate 
group of agents selected persons with uniform cog- 
nitive styles that differ substantially from other of- 
fenders, addicts, and dropouts seems improb- 
able. We should also note that problems of sam- 
ple selection and external validity are more severe in 
most previous individual-level research. Such 
studies typically drew samples from a single school 
or community. 

"6 In a series of separate analyses conducted for the 
program evaluation, Brown (1979) attempted to de- 
termine whether sample attrition was systematic, 
and if so, whether it biased estimates of the effects of 
certain background variables on criminal behavior. 
In the first analysis, he found that only race influ- 
enced attrition: blacks in all three samples were less 
likely than whites and Hispanics to drop out of the 
program. In the second analysis, using Heckman’s 
(1976) procedure for estimating and correcting for 
sample selection bias, he found no biasing effects on 
selected program outcomes, including self-reported 
arrest. Furthermore, we initially attempted to use 
data from all three waves, but could not because of 
severe and systematic missing data. Most signifi- 
cantly, persons who were incarcerated at the time of 
their follow-up interviews were not asked several 
key questions about their perceived risks of sanc- 
tions. Therefore, we were forced to restrict the 
analyses to the first two waves. 
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plausible picture of serious criminal offenders, 
drug addicts, and adolescent school dropouts.’ 

During the first-wave interviews, measures 
were obtained of key theoretical variables, in- 
cluding respondents’ perceptions of their op- 
portunities for, returns from, and evaluations 
of both legal and illegal activities. The specific 
questions dealt with five concepts: (1) respon- 
dents’ estimates of the lowest pay they would 
accept from a “straight” (legal) job (MINI- 
MUM PAY); (2) their belief that they could 
make more money “on the street” (illegally) 
than from a straight job (RELATIVE EARN- 
ING); (3) their belief that they‘had frequent 
opportunities to engage in crime (CRIME OP- 
PORTUNITY); (4) their relative respect for a 
range of conventional versus illegal jobs JOB 
RESPECT); (5) their estimates of the proba- 
bility they would be sanctioned negatively after 
engaging in a $1000 crime. At the second-wave 
interviews, we also measured whether respon- 
dents had become involved in criminal activi- 
ties, using two dichotomous indicators: self- 
reports of crime and self-reports of arrest. The 
self-report measure of crime was constructed 
from checklists of a variety of serious of- 
fenses.® (Descriptions of all observable vari- 
ables appear in the Appendix.) 

Descriptive statistics for these substantive 


- variables parallel the portrayal of sample 


7 A comparison of members of the Supported 
Work offender sample and prisoners recently re- 
leased from federal correctional institutions indicates 
that the Supported Work offenders are somewhat 
younger and more extensively involved with criminal 
justice agencies. Both groups are predominantly 
black, unmarried, dnd in the past heavily involved in 
drug use. See Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts (1974). 

t The specific illegal acts included in our measure 
of crime ranged from continuous ongoing 
activities—-such as drug dealing, numbers running, 
and gambling—to discreet activities— such as car 
theft, mugging, and assault. Rather than using re- 
spondents’ estimates of the frequency of their 
crimes, we used, for two reasons, their estimates of 
whether or not they had engaged in the crimes. First, 
we are more interested in absolute deterrence—the 
likelihood that one will not return to a life of 
crime—-and less concerned with restrictive 
deterrence—the likelihood that one will reduce his or 
her rate of crime. Second, we have little confidence 
in respondents’ estimates of the frequency of their 
acts; we found many inadmissable responses to such 
estimates. Furthermore, conceptually, it may make 
little sense to speak of the frequency of engaging in 
continuous illegal activities. For example, exactly 
how many times in a week has a numbers runner 
engaged in the act of running numbers? Precisely 
when the activity begins and ends is unclear. On the 
other hand, we do feel confident in respondents’ 
reports of whether they have ever engaged in such 
acts over a nine-month period. 
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Table 1. Descriptive Statistics on Sample Members’ Characteristics at Enrollment in Supported Work 














Offenders Addicts i Youth 
Mean (S.D.) Mean (S.D.) Mean (S.D.) 
Average age 25.3 (6.1) 27.8 (6.7) 18.3 (1.1) 
Percent male 94 80 86 
Race and ethnicity 
Percent black 84 78 78 
Percent Hispanic 9 9 16 
Percent white or other 7 14 6 
Education 
Average years of schooling - 10.4 (1.8) 10.6 (1.8) 9.7 (1.1) 
% with 9 years or less 25 24 39 
Household/family composition 
Percent living with spouse/girlfriend 16 28 6 
Percent with child under 18 12 29 7 
Weeks worked in last year 
Percent with no work 64 51 43 
Percent working 1-9 weeks 16 16 22 
Percent working 10 or more weeks 20 33 35 
Average weeks worked, all respondents 6 (2.6) 10 (3.6) 9 (3.9) 
Length of longest job, last 2 years 
Percent with no regular job 49 37 30 
Percent in job 1-6 months 39 40 58 
Percent in job 7 or more months 12 23 12 
Average monthly earnings during “free . 
time” last year $94 ($22) $111 ($19) $73 ($11) 
Drug use 
Percent ever used marijuana 81 91 60 
Percent ever used an opiate 53 95 12 
Percent ever used heroin 44 94 8 
Percent with “straight” best friend 77 : 74 : 82 
Illegal money-making activity 
Percent ever making money illegally 79 84 41 
Percent making money illegally in 
last year 41 54 34 
Arrest experience 
Percent with at least one arrest ` 100 90 54 
Average number, all respondents 9.2 (1.3) 8.3 (1.1) 2.2 (5) 
Conviction experience . 
Percent with àt least one conviction 95 75 34 
Average number, all respondents 3 (.4) 3 (4) 6 CD 
Incarceration experience 
Percent with any time in jail/prison 96 70 28 
Average weeks incarcerated, ever 195 129 20 
Average weeks incarcerated, last year 31 (1.7) 6 (1.3) 4 (1.0) 
Minimum acceptable pay $110 ($36) $109 ($32) $97 ($36) 
Greater street relative to 
straight earning ability 63% 10% 50% 
Frequent criminal opportunities 48% 55% 42% 
Job respect rating 41 (30) 38 (29) 40 (28) 
Risks of crime: 
Seen, if committed 3.16 (1.61) 2.99 (1.53) 3.08 (1.55) 
Reported, if seen 3.59 (1.54) 3.32 (1.57) 3.31 (1.62) 
Arrested, if reported 3.86 (1.48) 3.65 (1.54) 3.59 (1.50) 
Job loss, if arrested 4.24 (1.33) 3.72 (1.56) 3.41 (1.60) 
Prison, if arrested 4.19 (1.32) 4.00 (1.41) 3.77 (1.50) 
Friend loss, if imprisoned 2.35 (1.63) 2.13 (1.53) 1.97 (1.50) 
Spouse loss, if imprisoned 2.88 (1.71) 2.60 (1.69) 2.32 (1.65) 
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Table 1. Continued 
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Offenders . Addicts Youth 
Mean (S8.D.) Mean (S.D.) Mean (S.D.) 
Anycrime,.g 30% 27% 21% 
Anyarrest;., 33% 20% 18% 
Number in sample 1,497 974 861 





members painted by our background variables: 
most respondents perceive limited prospects 
for legal employment, report having been 
actively involved in crime, and admit having 
substantial contact with the criminal justice 
system. The mean minimum wage that respon- 
dents would accept from a legitimate job is 
about what they could receive from Supported 
Work; for most, however, this estimate is less 
than the wage they believe could be earned 
illegally. Half of them perceived frequent (daily 
or weekly) opportunities for generating such 
illegal income. Finally, between 20 percent and 
30 percent of each sample reported either vio- 
lating the law or being arrested in the nine 
months between waves. In all three samples, 
some respondents who reported being arrested 
failed to admit to a crime, a pattern strongest in 
the offender sample, leading to the unusual 
finding that more offenders reported an arrest 
than reported a crime. 


ANALYSIS OF THE MEASUREMENT 
MODEL 


_ It is well known that within linear models, ran- 
dom measurement error in explanatory vari- 
ables can attenuate estimates of substantive 
coefficients. This problem is particularly acute 
for individual-level models of deterrence since 
the critical variable, perceptions of the risk of 
sanctions—an attitudinal construct—is difficult 
to measure accurately. Consequently, previous 
research may have underestimated the impact 
of perceived formal sanctions on criminal be- 
havior. To overcome this problem, and thereby 
provide a stronger test of the deterrence hy- 
pothesis, we attempted to estimate and statisti- 
cally control for response errors in our risk 
construct. Using confirmatory factor analysis 
(Joreskog, 1969), we specified and estimated 
Measurement models of both perceived risk of 
sanctions and measures of criminal activity.° 


° To estimate our models, we used Joreskog and 
Sorbom’s (1981) LISREL V program, which pro- 
vides maximum likelihood estimates, asymptotic 
standard errors, and a likelihood ratio test statistic 
distributed approximately chi-square in large sam- 
ples. This procedure assumes that the joint distribu- 
tion of observable variables is approximately mul- 
tivariate normal, an assumption that could be vio- 


We examined two competing specifications 
of perceived risk: one in which our seven indi- 
cators (see Appendix) are generated by a single 
risk construct; and another in which the risk of 
four events culminating in imprisonment (being 
seen, reported, arrested, and incarcerated), 
plus the risk of losing a job, reflect a formal risk 
construct, while fear of losing a spouse or los- 
ing friends (if imprisoned) reflect a personal 
risk construct (see Figure 1). The latter con- 
struct resembles, in some respects, the vari- 
able, “personal disapproval,” which is firmly 
established in the deterrence literature (cf. 
Kraut, 1976; Grasmick and Green, 1980; 
Paternoster et al., 1983). A test of these two 
nested models, which amounts to whether or 
not the correlation between the formal and per- 
sonal risk factors is unity, supports the two- 
factor model in all three samples. 

Standardized parameter estimates of our 
two-factor measurement model appear in Table 
2. Validity coefficients (standardized loadings) 
suggest that the measures are reasonably reli- 
able indicators of their constructs for all three 
samples. The risks of being reported and ar- 
rested, in particular, are very reliable indica- 
tors of persons’ perceptions of the risk of for- 
mal sanctions. The correlations between fac- 
tors support the discriminant validity of the 
two factors: while nontrivial in size, the coeffi- 
cients are far from unity. We expected the 
measurement error of ‘risk of imprisonment 
(given arrest)” to’correlate positively with the 
measurement error of “risk of job loss (given 
arrest).”!° As indicated in Table 2, our expec- 
tations were confirmed. 


. 








lated here, since some of our measures are ordinal or 
dichotomous. Recent Monte Carlo results suggest 
that the LISREL approach is reasonably robust to 
departures from normality given a large sample size, 
such as ours (Boomsma, 1983). Furthermore, how- 
ever, the approach assumes that our indicators are 
linear functions of their latent constructs, an as- 
sumption that could be violated by our dichotomous 
and ordinal indicators. On the other hand, our at- 
tempts to estimate nonlinear logistic models failed to 
unearth any substantive differences, suggesting that 
if the functional form is inherently nonlinear the 
linear form provides a good approximation. 

10 Initially, we expected that the measurement 
errors of “risk of loss of spouse if imprisoned” and 
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Figure 1. Measurement Model of Formal and Personal Risk 
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Although the overall goodness-of-fit test fails 
to support the model in addict and offender 
samples, and provides only marginal support 
for the youth sample, we believe it represents 
the data adequately. An inductive search for 
additional significant measurement error cor- 
relations found few that could be replicated 
across samples; moreover, of those that could, 
each was trivial in size. Even though we could 
improve the fit of the model by including such 
correlations, our overall results remain un- 
changed, and we feel such a model would 
capitalize on chance by ‘‘over-fitting” the data. 
It appears that we have sufficient statistical 
power to detect trivial and substantively unim- 
portant measurement error correlations (cf. 
Saris and Stronkhorst, 1984; Matsueda and 
Bielby, in Press).!! 

We also examined the hypothesis that self- 
reports of crime and arrest reflect a single 
criminal activity construct, rather than sepa- 
rate phenomena. The results strongly indicate 
that the two measures tap distinct events: 
when specified in a factor model, their re- 
liabilities are unacceptably low and when en- 
tered as outcomes in regression models, the 
regressions are far from homogeneous. 
Therefore, we treat them as separate outcome 
variables and report both results.12 


“risk of loss of friend if imprisoned” would also be 
positively correlated because each risk is conditional 
on imprisonment. The data did not support this hy- 
pothesis, however; in all three samples this correla- 
tion was trivial in size and produced inadmissable 
parameter estimates (negative variances). 

11 Note that given the wording of the five mea- 
sures of formal risk, they do not reflect serially con- 
ditional events. For example, respondents were 
asked their perceptions of risk of being reported if 
seen, of being arrested if reported, and so on. Thus, 
they are each serially independent measures of per- 
ceptions of formal risk. 

12 Although some economists have recently rec- 
ommended the use of self-reports of criminal behav- 
ior in empirical tests of the rational-choice model 


ANALYSIS OF THE SUBSTANTIVE 
MODEL 


Specification and Hypotheses 


We incorporated our measurement model of 
risk into a structural equation model of rational 
choice and crime. The model, depicted in Fig- 
ure 2, is a recursive system of seven linear 
equations, which can be characterized by three 
blocks of variables—fifteen background vari- 
ables, six intervening variables, and two out- 
come variables. The intervening variables, 
which measure perceived returns and costs of 


(see Manski, 1978), some research on the use of the 
self-report method have questioned its use under 
certain circumstances. In particular Hindelang et al. 
(1981), in perhaps the best research on the issue, 
found that while self-reports appeared reasonably 
valid and reliable by conventional standards, they 
may be problematic for use on black males who have 
had official contact with the criminal justice system. 
These are not only among the most serious offend- 
ers, but they also constitute a major portion of our 
samples. Hindelang et al. based their conclusions on 
their reverse record checks: black males with an 
official record were significantly less likely to report 
having committed an illegal act. To address this issue 
a reverse record check for reported arrests was per- 
formed on a subsample of the offenders and addicts 
of the present study (Schore et al., 1979). That check 
found substantial underreporting of the frequency of 
arrests (45%) but less of prevalence of arrests (20%). 
Moreover, the only variable related to underreport- 
ing was race: blacks were more likely to underreport. 
Since blacks tend to perceive lower risks of sanc- 
tions than whites, the underreporting could attenuate 
the effect of risk on crime. To investigate this possi- 
bility, we followed the recommendation of Hin- 
delang et al. and ran separate models for blacks and 
whites. Our results found no differences in the effect 
of risk on crime. This finding is consistent with Hin- 
delang et al.’s suggestion that because validity coef- 
ficients for self-reported delinquency are of similar 
magnitude for blacks and whites, self reports may be 
valid for assessing relationships within race, but in- 
valid for assessing differences in behavior across 
race, 
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Table 2. Standardized Factor Loadings Factor and Measurement Error Correlations! Offender, Addict, and 


Youth Samples 
Offenders Addicts Youths 
Factor Loadings ` 
Formal Risk: 
Seen, if committed 54 57 55 
Reported, if seen -74 71 73 
Arrested, if reported .70 69 .70 
Prison, if arrested 45 46 52 
Job loss, if arrested 52 51 58 
Personal risk: 
Spouse loss, if imprisoned 69 .70 .79 
Friend loss, if imprisoned .66 65 74 
Factor Correlation 
Formal Risk and Personal Risk 36 27 39 
L? 74.33 60.07 29.53 
df 12 12 12 
p .001 001 003 





Note: All coefficients significant at the .05 level. 
1 The measurement error correlation between “job loss, if arrested” and “prison, if arrested” is .23 for 
offenders, .18 for addicts, and .13 for youths. 


Figure 2. Path Siena of the Substantive Model 
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Table 3. Hypothesized Direction of Effects for the Substantive Model 
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* Because of the restricted age range of the youth sample, the observed effects of age on the dependent 
variables may not coincide with the hypothesized effects for this sample. 


crime, are each functions of the background 
variables, and are not causally interrelated 
among themselves, but instead are left as un- 
analyzed correlations by allowing their 
structural disturbances (u,—Ug,) to correlate. 
The outcome variables—self-reported crime 
and arrest—are determined by the background 
variables plus the intervening variables. 
Table 3 presents the direction of effects hy- 
pothesized by the model; the important hy- 
potheses, derived from the rational choice 
model, involve the effect of our endogenous 
predictors on criminal activity and appear in 
the last column. Focusing on these effects, we 
expect that perceptions of higher risks of for- 
mal (FORMAL RISK) and personal sanctions 
(PERSONAL RISK) will reduce the likelihood 
of crime. Also according to the model, persons 
who feel they can earn more money illegally 
than legally (RELATIVE EARNINGS) should 
be more likely to succumb to criminal tempta- 
tions. Similarly, persons who perceive more 
opportunities (CRIME OPPORTUNITY) for 
crimes should have greater objective opportu- 
nities and lower opportunity costs for engaging 
in crimes—both of which should increase their 
chances of illegal activity. Finally, persons 
holding more respect for legal jobs relative to 
illegal forms of work (OB RESPECT) should 
have less taste for crime, greater moral inhibi- 
tions, and therefore be less likely to violate the 
law. Conflicting mechanisms make the direc- 
tion of the impact of MINIMUM PAY on crime 


difficult to predict. Conceivably, persons un- 

willing to take low-paying conventional jobs 

are likely to be unemployed and willing to de- 

viate. On the other hand, they could be simply 

holding out for a high-paying legitimate job, ` 
and therefore be less likely to deviate. To de- 

termine which of these competing hypotheses 

holds, we must turn to the data. 


Estimation and Results 


We estimated both the measurement model of 
risk and the substantive model of crime simul- 
taneously as a single system. Again, we used 
the maximum likelihood estimator of Jore-, 
skog’s LISREL approach (Joreskog and Sor- 
bom, 1981). Given the large sample sizes and 
the large number of overidentifying restric- 
tions, our models fit the data quite well: for the 
offenders, the likelihood-ratio statistic (L?) is 
405 with 183 df; for the addicts, L? = 330 with 
163 df, and for the youths, L? = 247 with 169 
df. '3 

Parameter estimates of the substantive 
model for offenders, addicts, and youths ap- 
pear in Tables 4, 5, and 6, respectively. By and 
large these estimates depict a plausible picture 
of a rational choice model of crime. The last 


13 The different degrees of freedom for offender, 
addict, and youth models reflect the different 
number of sites—a set of exogenous dummy vari- 
ables not shown in the model—across samples. 
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Table 4. Unstandardized and Standardized Parameter Estimates of the Structural Model: Offender Sample (N 
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Table 5. Unstandardized and Standardized Parameter Estimates of the Structural Model: Addict Sample (N = 974) 
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two columns describe the equations of sub- 
stantive interest—self-reported crime and ar- 
rest. Across all three samples, the model ex- 
plains self-reported crime better than arrest: 
more of the. variance is explained and more of 
the coefficients are consistent with expecta- 
tions. This suggests that the self-reported 
crime construct is a more valid indicator of 
illegal behavior (Mallar and Piliavin, 1984). We 
therefore emphasize the results for self- 
reported crime. 

Of the background variables, the effects of 
SEX, PRIOR MONETARY CRIME and 
PRIOR ARRESTS are substantial and consis- 
tent across all three samples. As expected 
then, males, persons who have committed a 
monetary crime in the past, and persons who 
have been arrested more often, are all more 
likely to violate the law. Also as expected, drug 
users are more likely to violate the law in the 
offender and youth samples; but because of 
insufficient variance, this is not replicated in 
the addict sample. Finally, LAST YEARS 
MONETARY CRIMES has a significant posi- 
tive effect on crime in offender and addict 
samples, but not in youth samples. 

Of more importance for the purpose of this 
article is the impact on crime of the endogen- 
ous predictors representing the rational-choice 
process. Here, the most dramatic finding is 
that across all samples and for both measures 
of illegal activity, both formal and personal 
risks of punishment have virtually no impact 
on criminal behavior. This finding is all the 
more compelling since we have attempted to 
correct for attenuation due to unreliability in 
our perceptual indicators of risk. Furthermore, 
our equations predicting FORMAL RISK ex- 
plain a nontrivial amount of variance (about ten 
percent), and moreover, contain parameter es- 
timates that coincide with our hypotheses. Our 
equations for PERSONAL RISK explain less 
variance (about seven percent), but do contain 
coefficients consistent with expectations. 
Therefore, we do not find evidence directly 
questioning the (criterion) validity of our risk 
constructs. Instead, we find that in contrast to 
previous research, which concludes that deter- 
rence should be more effective in less con- 
ventional samples, in our samples containing 
criminally-motivated and morally-uncom- 
mitted persons, perceptions of the risk of 
formal and personal sanctions fail to make a 
difference in explaining crimes. 

What does appear to make a difference is the 
other side of the rational-choice process—the 
opportunity or returns component. Specifi- 
cally, CRIME OPPORTUNITY has a substan- 
tial and statistically significant effect on illegal 
behavior across all three samples. As ex- 
pected, persons who perceive greater opportu- 
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nities to earn money illegally are more likely to 
violate the law. Furthermore, in offender and 
addict samples, persons who hold more respect 
for illegitimate occupations relative to legiti- 
mate jobs JOB RESPECT) have more to gain 
and less to lose by violating the law and there- 
fore are significantly more likely to do so. 
The variables representing the returns com- 
ponent of the rational choice process mediate 
the impact on crime of some of our background 
variables. For offender and addict samples, 
persons who are younger and who have com- 
mitted monetary crimes in the last year commit 
more crimes in part because they perceive 
greater opportunities and return to crime. In 
the youth sample, this mechanism holds for 
persons who have used drugs and who have 
been arrested. Overall, however, our block of 
endogenous variables mediates little of the total 
effects of our exogenous variables. Further- 
more, across all three samples, the increase in 
explained variance is marginal at best.'4 
Could our finding that formal and personal 
risks fail to deter stem from a methodological 
artifact? We explored several possibilities. It 
could be that risks of formal and personal 
sanctions deter monetary crimes but not other 
crimes; in fact, this is consistent with some 
variants of the rational-choice explanation. To 
test this, we estimated our model using as an 
outcome variable, self-reports of committing a 
property crime in the previous nine months. 
With trivial exceptions, the parameter esti- 
mates of this model mirrored those of our ear- 
lier models. This result is not surprising since 
the percentage of persons reporting any crime 
who also report a monetary crime ranges from 
77 percent (addicts) to 86 percent (offenders). 
A second possible artifact involves the func- 
tional form of the relationship between sanc- 
tions and crime. Some researchers have pos- 
tulated and found nonlinear effects due to di- 
minishing returns (Logan, 1972) or threshold 
effects (Tittle and Rowe, 1974; Tittle, 1980). 
According to this hypothesis, sanctions will’ 
not deter until the perceived probability of risk 
reaches a certain threshold; conversely, the 
deterrent effect of sanctions may diminish 
when the perceived probability of risk reaches 
a point of saturation. If true, our linear proba- 
bility model may have underestimated the 


14 We arrived at these conclusions regarding indi- 
rect effects by first locating those reduced-form ef- 
fects (not shown in our tables) that are substantial 
and statistically significant. Second, we determined 
which of these effects was substantially reduced in 
the structural form. Third, we traced the indirect 
effect by locating the intervening variable that had a 
significant effect on crime and was significantly af- 
fected by the exogenous variable in question. 
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slope of the risk variables at moderate levels of 
risk. To examine this hypothesis, we estimated 
multivariate logistic regressions on our 
single-indicator variables plus factor scores of 
our multiple-indicator risk variables.'5 Again, 
for all three samples and for both self-reported 
crime and arrest, the results remain relatively 
unchanged. 

Still, it could be that because the true 
threshold is so high, extremely higti levels of 
perceived risk are required before sanctions 
deter, and consequently, the logistic functional 
form is unable to capture the true nonlinear 
relationship between sanctions and crime. We 
therefore estimated an extreme model, postu- 
lating that persons are not deterred until they 
perceive the greatest possible risk on every 
component of the risk construct. We con- 
structed two dichotomous risk variables, 
which contrasted persons who scored highest 
on every indicator of FORMAL and PER- 
SONAL RISK versus all others, and entered 
them into our full multivariate logit model. 
Again, however, the parameter estimates re- 
tained the sign and statistical significance of 
those of our LISREL models. 

Finally, it could be that the nonlinear deter- 
rent effect can be captured by specifying a 
conditional effect. That is, because the word- 
ing of our indicators of PERSONAL RISK re- 
quires that respondents hypothetically con- 
sider they have been imprisoned, it follows that 
PERSONAL RISK might deter only those who 
consider incarceration a likely result of crime. 
To test this hypothesis, we estimated the 
model separately for two groups: those having 
high scores on FORMAL RISK versus all 
others. Again, however, PERSONAL RISK 
failed to affect crime significantly in either 
group. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


In sum, after estimating a variety of models 
and examining several hypotheses, our conclu- 


15 This strategy has the well-known additional ad- 
vantages of using logistic regressions over linear 
probability models in predicting a dichotmous de- 
pendent variable. That is, it overcomes the problem 


of heteroscedastic structural disturbances and the. 


problem of predicting inadmissable values (greater 
than one and less than zero) of the dependent vari- 
able. Furthermore, it relaxes the assumption of mul- 
tivariate normality found in the LISREL approach. 
The strategy has the drawback of failing to correct 
for attenuated regression coefficients due to 
unreliability—if indeed the appropriate measurement 
model is a confirmatory factor model and not a 
weighted linear combination of indicators. The ac- 
tual factor scores we used were derived from the 
LISREL program, based on a weighted linear com- 
bination of all observables in the model. 
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sions remain unchanged: we find evidence 
supporting the opportunity and reward compo- 
nent of the rational-choice model of crime, but 
no evidence supporting the risk component. 
The null finding regarding perceived risks is 
consistent with findings of other individual- 
level studies of deterrence that have used less 
rigorous designs and analytical procedures. We 
have gone beyond previous research not 
only analytically, but also by extending 
those results to a different and significant 
population—namely, the population of serious 
and high risk offenders. Moreover, our results 
explicitly refute.the hypothesis, proposed by 
Silberman (1976) and Tittle (1977, 1980), that 
the threat of legal punishment deters persons 
who are less committed to conventional 
morality. Furthermore, taken together with our 
positive results regarding opportunities and 
returns, these null findings suggest that the 
rational-choice model may oversimplify the 
cognitive process behind criminality. What 
may be needed is a more complex model that 
relaxes some of the stringent assumptions of 
the strict rational-choice approach. 

For example, a greater emphasis on the lim- 
itations of human beings to acquire and process 
information, such as the probability of sanc- 
tions, may be warranted (cf. Simon, 1957). 
That is, it may be that people are insensitive to 
marginal changes in their perceptions of the 
probabilities of the consequences (sanctions) 
of their actions, especially when that proba- 
bility is low (Kunreuther and Slovic, 1978). 
Instead, they may alter their behavior only 
after major discontinuous shifts in their per- 
ceptions of the risk of sanctions. Moreover, 
persons may discount the meaning or rele- 
vance of certain probabilities: when confronted 
with a decision, they may discount some out- 
comes relative to others of equal probability 
(Kahnemann and Tversky, 1984). For exam- 
ple, persons may slight those consequences or 
events that are either distant or beyond their 
direct control, and emphasize those that are 
immediate and within control (Kogan and 
Wallach, 1967; Ainslie, 1982). Furthermore, 
the particular style of discounting—empha- 
sizing some options but not others—probably 
varies from one person to another. 

We are suggesting that persons’ evaluations 
or imputed meanings of sanctions are impor- 
tant in determining their behavior. These 
evaluations or meanings may be conditioned 
by elements within the immediate situation 
confronting the individual. For example, the 
persons’ perceptions of the opportunity, re- 
turns, and support for crime within a given 
situation may influence their perceptions of 
risks and the extent to which those risks are 
discounted. This implies that the effective 
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assessments of risk are to some extent 
situationally-induced, transitory, and unstable 
(Short and Strodtbeck, 1965). If true, this could 
help explain the ineffectiveness of our risk 
variables—that is, if persons’ perceptions of 
risk are unstable over time, and the causally- 
relevant perceptions are those more proximate 
to crime, our distal measures of perceived risk 
may be irrelevant to behavior. 

We can provide some indirect evidence on 
the last hypothesis by examining a model of the 
stability of our risk constructs. This model, 
depicted in Figure 3, is a two-wave panel ver- 
sion of our multiple-indicator measurement 
model. The model specifies that the FORMAL 
(PERSONAL) RISK construct at time two is a 
linear function of FORMAL (PERSONAL) 
RISK at time one and self-reported CRIME 
and ARREST measured at time two. Intertem- 
poral correlations of response errors for each 
indicator are estimated to disentangle true sta- 
bility from response effects that remain con- 
stant over time. The standardized coefficients, 
given in Table 7, indicate that both FORMAL 
and PERSONAL RISK are relatively unstable 
over time. For offender and youth samples, 
self-reported crime affects both FORMAL and 
PERSONAL RISK significantly, a result con- 
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sistent with the findings by Saltzman et al. 
(1982) and Minor and Harry (1982) of “exper- 
iential” effects. A very small component of the 
total stability in perceived risk, then, works 
indirectly through criminal behavior. 

These results suggest that persons did 
change their perceptions of risk substantially 
over the nine months between waves, and that 
this change was only modestly affected by 
crime. Therefore, we cannot rule out the pos- 
sibility that in our sample, persons’ perceptions 
of risks more proximate to their decision to 
engage in or refrain from crime do influence the 
outcome of that decision. ` 

This issue and others raised above can be 
examined, at least in part, by research 
capitalizing on multiwave panel data. By col- 
lecting waves of data spaced closer in time, a 
more fine-grained temporal analysis is possi- 
ble, capturing changes in perceptions of risk 
and the impact of those changes on criminal 
behavior. Furthermore, such a strategy would 
allow one to disentangle within-individual 
changes in attitudes, perceptions, and: 
behaviors from within-time variation in such 
variables. 

While we recognize the importance of using 
more sophisticated research designs and 


Figure 3. Two-Wave Panel Model of Formal and Personal Risk 
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Table 7. Standardized Parameter Estimates for a Two-Wave Panel Model of Formal and Personal Risk 








Offenders Addicts Youths 

Independent FORMAL PERSONAL FORMAL PERSONAL FORMAL PERSONAL 

FORMAL RISK, 243 052 294 .093 .221 — .005 

(6.17) (1.26) (6.04) (1.70) (4.19) (-.10) 

PERSONAL RISK >, — .055 443 087 427 .081 286 
(1.28) (8.15) (1.86) (6.39) (1.56) (5.13) 

ANY CRIME, — .086 ~ .060 —.059 —.041 —.190 —.071 
(—2.84) (—1.81) (—1.61) (—1.02) (4.83) (—1.82) 

ANY ARREST.» 014 .081 .030 017 064 .069 

(.48) (2.46) (.81) (.42) (1.66) (1.78) 
Note: t-values appear in parentheses. 

theoretical models, we nevertheless believe.tthe RACE A dummy variable equal 

present study provides the best test of the to 1 if respondent was 

rational-choice model to date. The results of black, 0 otherwise. 

that test find that for persons at high risk of SEX - A dummy variable equal 

formal sanction, including addicts, and school to 1 if respondent was 

_dropouts, perceptions of the risk of both formal male, 0 otherwise. 
and personal sanctions fail to influence persons’ DRUG USE A dummy variable equal 
decisions to violate the law. On the other hand, to 1 if respondent re- 
those decisions are influenced by persons” per- ported ever using opiates 
ceptions of their opportunities and respect for prior to sample entry. 
criminal activities. CHILD A dummy variable equal 
to 1 if respondent re- 
porting living with a child 
under 18 years of age, 0 
APPENDIX otherwise. 

EXPERIMENTAL A dummy variable equal SPOUSE A dummy variable equal 
to 1 if respondent was in to 1 if respondent re- 
the Supported Work ex- porting living with a 
perimental group, and 0 spouse, 0 otherwise. 
otherwise. STRAIGHT FRIEND A dummy variable equal 

WORK An ordinal variable equal to 1 if respondent re- 
to 0 if respondent re- ported having a straight 
ported no employment best friend (i.e., not in- 
during the year preceding volved in any “hussles 
sample entry; equal to 1 if or crime), 0 otherwise. 
the individual worked EVER MONETARY A dummy variable equal 
from one to nine weeks; CRIME to 1 if respondent re- 
and equal to 2 otherwise. ported ever having made 

JOB LENGTH An ordinal variable equal money illegally, 0 other- 

to 0 if respondent re- wise. 
Ported no job in the two RECENT MONETARY A dummy variable equal 
years prior to sample CRIME to 1 if respondent re- 
entry; equal to 1 if the in- ported making money il- 
dividual reported a job legally in the year prior to 
lasting 1-6 months; and sample entry, 0 other- 
equal to 2 otherwise. wise. 

LEGAL PAY A continuous variable ARRESTS A continuous variable 
measuring respondents’ equal to the total number 
average legal income (in of arrests respondent re- 
dollars) per month + 100, ported every having in- 
during the time they were curred, + 10. 
not incarcerated in the CONVICTIONS A continuous variable 
last year. equal to the total number 

AGE A continuous variable of convictions respon- 
equal to respondent's age dent reported ever having 
in years. received. 
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MINIMUM PAY A continuous variable 
equal to the lowest 
weekly pre-tax pay re- 
spondent would accept 
for a “straight job,” + 
100. r 

A dichotomous variable 
equal to 1 if respondent’s 
expected earnings “on 
the street” are greater 
than or equal to expected 
earnings from a straight 
job, 0 otherwise. 

A dichotomous variable 
equal to 1 if the respon- 
dent perceived frequent 
(daily or weekly) oppor- 
tunities for crime, 0 if less 
frequent opportunities. 


A continuous variable 
equal to the difference 
between respondent’s 
mean occupational re- 
spect rating (on a 100- 
point scale) for 6 legiti- 
mate occupations and 6 
illegitimate occupations, 
+ 10. 


RELATIVE 
EARNINGS 


CRIME 
OPPORTUNITY 


JOB RESPECT 


Risks of crime: 

(a) SEEN 

(b) REPORTED 
(c) ARRESTED 
{d) JOB LOSS 

(e) PRISON 

(£) FRIEND LOSS 
(g) SPOUSE LOSS 


Estimates of probabilities 
(1 = “low”; 3 = “50-50”; 
5 = “High”) associated 
with seven different 
events should respondent 
commit a crime earning 
$1,000 including: (a) 
being seen by police; (b) 
being reported, if seen; 
(c) being arrested, if re- 
ported; (d) losing one’s 
job, if arrested; (e) going 
to prison, if arrested; (f) 
losing one’s friends, if 
sent to prison; (g) losing 
one’s spouse, or girl/ 
boyfriend, if sent to 
prison. 
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South Korea’s payment system represents a response to its own Confucian heritage, 
rapid economic growth, and exposure to personnel practices of the East and West. 
Interviews with 299 male automobile workers revealed earnings variations that 
greatly exceed those of the East and the West. Hourly wages were determined more 
by workers’ ascriptive status than by their human capital, while their monthly 
earnings were influenced more by their occupational skill than social status. By 
selectively allocating overtime work, management balanced rewards both for social 
status and for skill, enabling it to satify workers’ equity norms and still respond 
flexibly to an uncertain market. Though both managers and workers voiced support 
of Confucian ethics, their self interests led them to respond to them in selective ways. 


Although sociologists have long been dissatis- 
fied with market explanations of earnings, up 
to World War II they did little research on the 
subject. Since that time they have made prog- 
ress in explaining how social and cultural 
forces influence pay by demonstrating two 
types of effects on earnings: (a) ascriptive ef- 
fects as indicated by the worker’s race, sex, 
age, ethnicity, and social class position, and (b) 
structural effects as indicated by labor unions, 
market resources of firms, occupational and 
enterprise monopolies, and governmental 
controls (Berg, 1981). 

In early studies of newly industrializing 
societies, sociologists (Abegglen, 1958; Lam- 
bert, 1963; Chaplin, 1967) contrasted local 
ascriptive payment systems (e.g., paying work- 
ers according to their social status) with west- 
ern market systems (e.g., paying workers ac- 
cording to their skill and productivity). Later, 
Dore (1973), Cole (1979), Marsh and Mannari 
(1976), and others revised this strategy because 
some ascriptive payment systems seemed to 
represent rational responses to local economic 
conditions. Paying workers according to their 
age, then, could maximize enterprise produc- 
tivity and worker security over the long run 
more than rewarding them for their skills 
(Taira, 1970). Researchers also found the as- 


*Direct all correspondence to William Form, De- 
partment of Sociology, 300 Bricker Hall, Ohio State 
University, 190 N. Oval Mall, Columbus, Ohio 
43210. 

We are indebted to Hyundai Motor Company and 
its employees for their cooperation, but we alone are 
responsible for interpreting the data. We gratefully 
acknowledge the helpful criticisms of Joan Huber, 
Michael Wallace, Toby Parcel, Robert Kaufman, 
Thomas Steiger, Debashish Bhattacherjee and three 
anonymous reviewers. Authors’ names are listed al- 
phabetically. 
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sumption of a single local labor market to be 
inadequate. The pay determinants of craft 
workers (Scoville, 1973) sometimes did not ex- 
plain pay in the service or large manufacturing 
sectors (Marsh and Mannari, 1976; 
Tachibanaki, 1982). 

As the world economy expands, explaining 
local payment systems becomes more complex 
because managers learn about payment sys- 
tems in other countries and experiment with 
them in their own countries. Especially in 
newly industrializing countries, managers 
weigh how they might combine local payment 
practices with innovations from abroad in 
order to maximize productivity and profits. It 
is a challenge to students of comparative labor 
markets to explain how different payment 
systems are melded to meet singular local con- 
ditions. 

This research analyzes the payment system 
devised by the Hyundai Motor Company of 
Korea, a new industry in a newly industrializ- 
ing country that is competing for world auto- 
mobile sales. The Korean case is important 
because it represents a response to four un- 
usual circumstances: (1) a very rapid pace of 
national industrialization, (2) a religious cul- 
tural heritage that legitimizes hierarchical re- 
lationships between groups, (3) a case of expo- 
sure to both eastern and western payment 
systems, and (4) a case of massive technologi- 
cal dependency on foreign countries. 

In this paper we describe: (1) these four con- 
ditions and hypothesize how they might influ- 
ence the company’s payment system, (2) the 
research methods and statistical procedures, 
(3) the organization of the factory, its labor 
force, and its payment system, (4) the results of 
a multiple regression analysis of the factors 
underlying the payment system of Hyundai, 
and (5) why management devised a payment 
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system that differs from eastern and western 
systems. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING THE 
KOREAN LABOR MARKET 


1. Rapid Industrialization. In 1961, 49 percent 
of Korea’s gross domestic product (GDP) was 
in agriculture, 13 percent in manufacturing, 
and 38 percent in the services. By 1981, the 
GDP for manufacturing almost tripled to 37 
percent, while that for agriculture declined to 
20 percent, and that of service rose to 43 per- 
cent (Bank of Korea, 1980, 1983). In this period 
the country sustained an unusually high annual 
rate of GNP growth: 9.3 percent. Today, 
Korea is a relatively advanced industrial na- 
tion. In terms of life expectancy, adult literacy, 
per capita energy consumption, per capita 
GNP in U. S. dollars, and percent of labor 
force in manufacturing, Korea’s position is 
above that held by Italy in 1960 (Form, 
1976:25). Korea’s explosive growth strained 
traditional labor markets, called for a large and 


new industrial labor force, a forced-draft pro- . 


gram to train it, and new inducements to keep 
‘it committed to an industrial way of life (Moore 
and Feldman, 1960). 
2. The Confucian Ethic of Authority. Rapid 
industrialization undoubtedly strained 
traditional relationships sanctioned by Confu- 
cian ethics of hierarchy. The ethic embodies 
three principles and five basic norms called 
Samgang Oryun. Samgang governs hierarchi- 
cal relations between king and subject, hus- 
band and wife, and father and son. Oryun deals 
with righteousness between king and subject, 
distinctions between husband and wife, filial 
piety, order between old and young, and good 
faith between friends. Koreans also practice an 
elaborate stratification etiquette unparalleled 
in the East. Together, the ethic and etiquette 
encourage defining the enterprise as a family 
system: employers should act as responsible 
parents toward their employees and workers 
should be loyal and not be overly concerned 
with monetary rewards. 
Governmental—industrial relations policies 
seem designed to implement the Confucian 
ethic. Labor-management conflict is frowned 
upon and labor unions are discouraged. All 
enterprises with 100 or more employees must 
have labor-management councils (Nosa 
Hyeobeuihoe) made up of an equal number of 
labor and management representatives. The 
Council's functions are to improve produc- 
tivity, train workers, resolve disputes, promote 
workers’ interests, improve safety and the 
work environment, and increase labor- 
management cooperation. The government's 
Factory New Community Movement 
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(Gongjang Saemaul Undong) is the Council’s 
ideological fulcrum. The Movement’s slogan 
is: “Treat employees like family; do factory 
work like my family’s business.” Together, 
Confucian ethics and governmental policies 
should incline managers to reward workers 
more for their social status (age, family obliga- 
tions, seniority) than for their training, skills, 
productivity, and work experience. 

3. Financial and Technological Dependency. 
Since 1960, Korea has been especially depen- 
dent on other industrial countries (Lim, 1982). 
By January, 1984, Korea’s total foreign bor- 
rowing amounted to 42.6 billion U.S. dollars 
(Jungang Ilbosa, 1984), a sum approximately 
equal to the government’s budget in 1982. Fi- 
nancially, Korea depends primarily on Japan 
and secondarily on the United States. Korea's 
industries have also depended on the two 
countries for most of its new technology. Con- 
trary to dependency theory (Griffin and Enos, 
1970), Korea is a case of a dependent country 
that became industrialized while it raised its 
standard of living (see Barrett and Whyte, 
1982:1086). Korea is now beginning to compete 
successfully for overseas markets with Japan, 
Taiwan, the United States, and Brazil. It is 
Korea’s technological dependence, especially, 
that should expose it to some Japanese and 
American industrial and personnel practices. 
4. Exposure to Eastern and Western Pay Sys- 
tems. The recruitment, training, and pay sys- 
tems of Korea’s advanced industrial sector 
represent a mix of practices found in new in- 
dustrial societies, Japan, and the West. 
Korea's historic antipathy toward Japan in- 
hibits managers from openly acknowledging 
Japanese influences. Yet, because Japan has 
dominated much of Korea’s big business since 
1894, residues of Japanese personnel practices 
remain. Large Korean companies’ have 
adopted one Japanese practice (Cole, 1971:71) 
of having three levels of supervisors evaluate 
each worker's performance and grade it on 
three levels. Many Korean managers and 
workers also praise the practice of permanent 
employment found in some large Japanese 

s. 

Personnel practices at Hyundai illustrate a 
mixture of eastern and western practices found 
in most large Korean firms. Want-ads for 
workers were posted in newspapers, in the 
cafeteria, and on factory gates. Yet, as in the 
West (Granovetter, 1974), only a minority of 
Hyundais workers learned about openings 
through the mass media; the remainder were 
informed by relatives or friends working in the ` 
plant. Hyundai added a “premodern” pater- 
nalistic touch (Bendix, 1956), however. Once 
an applicant was hired, two employees had to 
vouch for his identity (all production em- 
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ployees were males) and financial soundness. 
Recommenders had to agree to compensate the 
company for any damages to property the new 
employee might cause. 

Other personnel practices were consonant 
with modern western ones however. One-half 
of the employees were given an entrance ex- 
amination to determine their suitability for em- 
ployment; one-quarter were provided job 
training by the company; and the rest were 
selected for their previous vocational training 
or qualified work experience. On the basis of 
their test scores, work experience and training, 
workers were more or less permanently as- 
signed specific jobs. Finally, supervisors as- 
signed pay raises on the basis of individual job 
performance. Hyundai’s managers, however, 
voiced both a traditional ideology of responsi- 
bility toward their workers and an ideology of 
individual merit, productivity, and perfor- 
mance. 

How might these four cross-cutting factors 
affect the pattern of manual workers’ earnings? 
Two polar possibilities are: payment according 
to the workers’ social status and obligations, or 
payment according to job skills and market 
demands. When many large Japanese firms 
confronted conditions similar to Korea's con- 
ditions today (workers from rural areas, short- 
age of skilled labor, and high market demands 
for goods), they opted for the social status or 
age-graded nenko system that (a) paid workers 
according to their age and family obligations, 
(b) guaranteed them life-time employment, and 
(c) trained them continuously to acquire new 
skills. Korean managers were aware of this 
system and could have adopted it, but they 
chose not to. Assuming a rational calculus on 
their part, we conclude that they thought they 
did not have to and that other systems would 
serve them better. 

An important concern for Korea's managers 
was how to obtain and retain young skilled 
workers. Nenko employers offered these 
workers job security in exchange for immedi- 
ate high wages. Other employers had to pay 
especially high wages to attract the skilled, but 
few could do this (Taira, 1970). We suggest that 
perhaps the more rapid pace of Korean indus- 
trialization, the greater financial and techno- 
logical contact with foreign countries, and the 
greater governmental pressure to expand pro- 
duction rapidly (van Helvoort, 1979) created 
such a turbulent labor market that even man- 
agers in the advanced sector had to up-bid the 
pay of skilled workers. This is typical in new, 
rapidly industrializing countries (Brown, 1977, 
Ch. 2). 

Confucian values and residues of Japanese 
practices could have convinced managers to 
place some weight on social status (age, marital 
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status, family obligations, and formal educa- 
tion) in their payment schemes. On balance, 
we predicted that Confucian ethics would have 
only marginal influence. Practicing the ethic 
would have required management to guarantee 
workers job security, a practice they would not 
or could not institute. Without job security, 
workers would see the ethic as a tool to justify 
economic exploitation (Choi, 1983). 

Two distinctive patterns found in some con- 
temporary large Japanese firms are life-time 
employment and enterprise unionism. Neither, 
however, was widespread in Japan when it 
dominated Korean industry before World War 
U (Taira, 1970:164; Okomato, 1974:236). These 
practices took root only after Worid War II. If 
the Japanese occupation left any residue in 
Korea, it would have been one of authoritarian 
management. This pattern easily develop in- 
digenously, however. 


Expected Findings 


The above considerations suggest that Hyun- 
dai would pay workers primarily for their 
human capital: skills, vocational training, and 
previous work experience. Where skilled 
workers are in short supply, expanding enter- 
prises like Hyundai would be especially hard 
pressed to retain them without higher pay. 
Training them in specialized work, moreover, 
would further increase their market worth. 
Though semiskilled and unskilled workers are 
in greater supply than the skilled, even the 
nonskilled receive some training; in a tight 
labor market, therefore, efforts must be made 
to reduce worker turnover. Management 
traditionally does this by rewarding them for 
their seniority, offering them as much overtime 
as possible, and upgrading their skills (Rees 
and Shultz, 1970:122). We expected this pat- 
tern to emerge at Hyundai. Under some condi- 
tions, seniority and repeated cost-of-living ad- 
justments almost eliminate earnings dif- 
ferentials among the skill levels (Lambert, 
1963:116, 140). We did not expect this to hap- 
pen because demand for skilled workers in 
Korea was almost insatiable. It is true that 
fringe benefits tend to reduce labor turnover. 
Given the relative youth of Hyundai's labor 
force, we did not expect fringe benefits to 
greatly affect its mobility. 

In short, we expected the basis of pay at 
Hyundai to tilt toward the western pattern of 
paying workers more for their human capital 
than for their social status. We expected earn- 
ings to be based more on workers’ occu- 
pational skills, vocational training, and previ- 
ous work experience than on their age, marital 
status, family obligations, seniority, and formal 
education. The influence of seniority is least 
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predictable because it is both a social-status 
variable and a measure of work experience of 
great importance in developing countries (In- 
keles and Smith, 1974). If our predictions are 
supported, traditional Confucian norms would 
have little influence on the payment system. 


RESEARCH SITE 


The significance of a case for study depends 
upon its importance in the economy and on its 
representativeness. The Hyundai Group is the 
largest single private enterprise in Korea, em- 
ploying about 80,000 workers. According to 
Fortune , in 1983 it was the 41st largest corpo- 
ration in the world outside of the United 
States. Hyundai consists of 28 companies en- 
gaged in shipbuilding, engineering and con- 
struction, international trading, vehicles, elec- 
tronic and electrical equipment, machinery and 
metal products, construction material, furni- 
ture, and shipping. Most of the personnel prac- 
tices investigated in this study, such as pay- 
ment system, bonus for overtime work, fringe 
benefits, recruitment, and training are applied 
in all of Hyundai’s companies. These practices 
are also typically found in the advanced indus- 
trial sector of Korea, such as shipbuilding, 
steel fabrication, machinery and metal prod- 
ucts, the areas in which Hyundai operates. 
Hyundai thus represents the advanced-core in- 
dustrial sector of the country. 

This research examines the pay system of 
the Hyundai Motor Company. In 1967 Hyundai 
established an automobile assembly plant in 
Ulsan and by 1976 it was expanded to produce 
the entire vehicle. From 1968 to 1983, em- 
ployment rose from 488 to 7,966 workers. By 
1983, Hyundai became the largest Korean pro- 
ducer of vehicles, turning out 140,000 auto- 
mobiles, buses, and trucks. Because public vo- 
cational schools were unable to fill the urgent 
demand for trained industrial workers, Hyun- 
dai joined the government's drive ‘to train 
workers. Its Vocational Training Institute 
trained workers for other companies, but it 
also trained about one-fifth of its present labor 
force, the bulk of whom were assigned un- 
skilled and semiskilled jobs. Hyundai’s main 
plant is located in Ulsan, a city on the East Sea 
(Sea of Japan), about 200 miles southeast of 
Seoul. In response to industrial expansion, the 
city’s population boomed from 92,000 in 1963 
to 451,000 in 1983. 

Hyundai was organized somewhat like a 
military establishment. Employees were re- 
quired to have their hair cut short and wear the 
grey Hyundai uniform. Their rank was re- 
vealed by the shape of their name tags which 
were pinned on the left breast pocket. Produc- 
tion workers (chickiwon) were directly super- 
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vised by three ranks: six to ten chickwon were 
supervised by a “foreman” (chojang), and 20 
to 40 chickwon with their three chojang were 
responsible to a “supervisor” (banjang). 
About 80 chickwon and three or four banjang 
were responsible to a “technical superinten- 
dent” (kisa). The first two levels of supervision 
were almost “horizontal” in the sense that their 
members worked on production. All three 
levels of supervisors evaluated the perfor- 
mance of individual workers. 


SAMPLE AND METHODS 


The study universe included all (2,811) non- 
supervisory manual workers engaged in direct 
production who had been employed for at least 
one year. All were male. In order to obtain a 
sample that represented the main manufactur- 
ing functions and the entire range of occu- 
pational skills, we assigned all departments to 
four strata of increasing skill. Two departments 
were randomly selected from each stratum. 
Since we wanted about a ten-percent sample 
and anticipated some loss in the interviewing 
process, we selected 330 names. The average 
optimum allocation of these workers to the 
eight departments was computed and they were 
randomly sampled from personnel lists, using a 
table of random numbers. Workers were asked 
to return a questionnaire that asked them about 
their socioeconomic background and occu- 
pational history, and included a request for an 
interview. We had 91-percent return. Bae 
interviewed 299 workers, almost all of whom 
were cooperative. These interviews provided 
information on the worker's: hourly wage and 
monthly earnings, ascriptive and human- 
capital characteristics, job search behavior, 
and attitudes toward the payment system, 
labor unions, and management’s personnel 
practices. In addition, interviews were con- 
ducted with personnel managers who provided 
information on recruitment practices, pay 
scales, fringe benefits, promotion practices, 
and their perceptions of how workers regarded 
their personnel and pay practices. 


PROFILE OF THE PRODUCTION 
WORKERS 


Table 1 reveals that Hyundai's production 
labor force was comprised primarily of young 
workers (X=29 years) recruited mostly (70 
percent) from rural areas. They averaged 10.5 
years of education. Forty percent had no pre- 
vious employment, but most of the others had 
worked earlier at one or two manufacturing 
jobs. Almost three-fifths had suffered about six 
months of unemployment, most of it prior to 
their military service. Like most companies, 
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Table 1. Characteristics of Hyundai Manual Work- 
ers* (N = 299) 
Variable 
Age: mean years ; 29 
Education: mean years 10.5 
Marital status: married (%) 71 
Father’s employment sector: 
agriculture (%) 72 
Community of socialization: 
rural (%) 63 
Previous employment? (%) 
None 40 
Manufacturing 46 
Agriculture 4 
Other ll 
Vocational training (%) 
None S1 
On job 9 
Formal training 40 
Age at first job: mean years 22 
Tenure at Hyundai: mean years 4.9 
Unemployed before Hyundai job (%) 57 
Mean months unemployed 6 
Skill leve! (%) 
Skilled 20 
Semiskilled 41 
Unskilled 39 
Technological function (%) 
Assembly 35 
Machining 24 
Test, inspection, repair 21 
Craft 19 
Recruitment channel" (%) 
Recommendation 27 
Hyundai vocational training 23 
Entrance examination 49 
Others 1 


a y? of all original tables were statistically signifi- 
cant for skill groupings below the .05 level except 
where noted. 

b p of x? = „06. 

€ Not statistically significant. 


Hyundai hired its workers after they had com- 
pleted their military service. The company 
gave some vocational training to about one- 
quarter of its employees. 

Hyundai’s manual workers averaged five 
years of tenure; the range was one to fifteen 
years. Typical of automobile plants elsewhere, 
only one-fifth of the workers were skilled; the 
remaining nonskilled worked primarily on as- 
sembly lines, automatic machines, and simple 
inspection operations. Both the distribution of 
occupational skills and functional operations at 
Hyundai were similar to the auto plants that 
Form (1976:49) had studied earlier in four 
countries. 

When analyzed by skill, most worker char- 
acteristics in Table 1 revealed statistically sig- 
nificant differences by the chi-square test. 
Compared to the less skilled, the skilled had 
more education, more vocational training, pre- 
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vious work experience in manufacturing, and 
more urban socialization. Skilled workers were 
also younger and had less seniority. This situa- 
tion arose because Hyundai operated initially 
as an assembly plant. Because the original em- 
ployees were mostly unskilled and semiskilled 
and their turnover was low, they were older 
and had more seniority than the skilled work- 
ers who were hired when Hyundai began to 
build the entire automobile. This untypical 
juxtaposition between seniority and skill level 
provided us with a fortuitous opportunity to 
test the relative importance of status and 
human capital variables in the determination of 
earnings. 


HYUNDATIS PAYMENT SYSTEM 


Management and clerical employees were paid 
monthly salaries while production and service 
workers were paid hourly rates. Total earnings 
for workers included wages, bonuses, seniority 
allowances, and fringe benefits. When hired, 
the worker's standard hourly wage (SHW) was 
a function of education and military service. 
Graduates from middle school (nine years) who 
did not finish military service received 430 won 
(about .55 U.S. dollars). If military service was 
completed, as it was almost universally, an 
additional 55 won (13 percent) was added to the 
SHW. High-school graduates (12 years) re- 
ceived 15 won more than middle-school gradu- 
ates, and those graduated from vocational high 
school received 20 won more than middle- 
school graduates. The highest starting wage of 
505 won was only 17 percent more than the 
lowest. The SHW was increased by 20 won 
after three months of training and increased 
annually at the beginning of the year. New 
SHWs were based on the government’s wage 
policy, the financial condition of the company, 
and competitive wage rates. All workers re- 
ceived about 55 percent of the average allotted 
increment as an adjustment for inflation and 
company productivity. The remaining 45 per- 
cent was assigned on the basis of job perfor- 
mance. Low merit increases were assigned to 
20 percent of the workers; middle merit to 60 
percent, and high merit to 20 percent. Thirty 
percent of the average SHW increment was 
based on the evaluations of the three super- 
visors (chojang, banjang, and kisa) and 15 per- 
cent by the department chief (bujang). 

Total monthly earnings included hourly 
wages multiplied by number of working hours 
(adjusted for overtime), bonus, and seniority 
allowance. Those with one year of seniority 
received 10,000 won (about 13 dollars), 20,000 
for two years, 30,000 for three and four years, 
and 40,000 for five years or more. Employees 
usually received bonuses four times a year 
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which together equalled 400 percent of the 
basic monthly pay. For several years, workers 
averaged 21 hours of overtime above the 
weekly standard of 48 hours. Wages varied 
according to shift: a 50-percent increment in 
SHW for extending the day-time shift, 100 per- 
cent for the night shift, 50 percent for unpaid 
holidays, and 150 percent for paid holidays. 
Finally, other company benefits, mostly sub- 
sidized meals and housing, were estimated at 
ten percent of the cash earnings for those living 
in company housing and seven percent for the 
others. 


EARNINGS 


The mean monthly earnings of Hyundai’s 
workers in 1983, including bonuses, were 
355,000 won, about 456 U.S. dollars. When 
overtime and benefits are excluded, the earn- 
ings approximated the national average for 
manufacturing employees. Although Hyun- 
dai’s workers often complained about being 
forced to work overtime, their overtime earn- 
ings made them a relatively affluent. In 
1983, their earnings exceeded the national 
monthly average for manufacturing workers 
(Bank of Korea, 1983) by 56 percent. Total 
monthly earnings ranged from 192,000 to 
545,000 won, the highest being 2.84 times that 
of the lowest. This range is high even for 
Japanese workers (Funahashi, 1973:390; Cole, 
1971:77) and it is inconceivable for western 
employees for whom the range very rarely ex- 
ceeds 50 percent (Form 1976:47). 

The Hyundai payment system contained an 
anomaly. Entering wage rates were based on 
education and vocational training and not skill 
but the pay range for education was low—only 
12 percent. The range in monthly earnings for 
all workers was much higher, however. It is 
true that seniority benefits affected the range, 
but since seniority pay rates were the same for 
all workers, they would tend to equalize earn- 
ings slightly. The maximum award for five 
years of seniority (40,000 won) accounted for 
less than two percent of the basic monthly pay 
of current assembly workers. Two other im- 
portant factors affected individual earnings: 
amount of overtime and changes in SHW. 
Since overtime rates were the same for all 
workers, main variations in pay rates resulted 
from supervisors’ evaluations of individual 
performance: this determined 45 percent of the 
annual change in the SHW. Since we could not 
obtain data on supervisors’ evaluations, the 
bases of the evaluations had to be inferred. 

.How much variation in individual perfor- 
mance should be expected for automobile 
workers? The technology of automobile man- 
ufacturing does not permit large variation in 
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individual productivity (Edwards, 1979). Most 
productivity increases result from technologi- 
cal and organizational improvements. Assem- 
bly lines move at a set pace. Parts-making ma- 
chines are preset to make pieces automatically 
at set rates, but operators do vary a bit in their 
ability to change worn chisels and make minor 
machine adjustments. Most testing and in- 
specting is done with set gauges and proce- 
dures, but some tasks require more skill than 
others. Greatest variations in individual pro- 
ductivity occur among skilled workers, but 
evaluating their performance is difficult be- 
cause their work is not standardized. 

Altogether, these technological consid- 
erations suggest that variation in SHW should 
be small (perhaps no more than five percent) 
for assemblers, no more than 15 percent for 
operators of automatic machines, testers, and 
inspectors, and probably 30 percent for 
skilled workers.'.Wage differentials between 
the skilled and unskilled should increase over 
time, moreover, because the skilled continue 
to improve their productivity for a longer pe- 
riod of time (Reynolds, 1974:120). 

The research problem is to ascertain 
whether, in their evaluations of individual 
performance, supervisors rewarded produc- 
tivity as reflected in the worker’s skill, vo- 
cational training, and previous work experi- 
ence, or whether they rewarded social status as 
revealed by the worker's age, marital status, 
formal education, and plant seniority. Plant 
seniority is the most difficult variable to inter- 
pret. While it can be interpreted as work expe- 
rience that increases productivity, the infer- 
ence must be guarded. Experience for an as- 
sembler has a rapidly declining productivity 
curve, while that for a skilled worker has a long 
rising curve. Where genuine internal labor 
markets exist, all workers become more valu- 
able over time because they are continually 
trained for more skilled jobs. Hyundai’s man- 
agement, however, had not systematically up- 
graded workers in 15 years. Since 90-percent 
of the workers remained at their initial job 
level, and if, over time, the pay rates of assem- 
bly line and craft workers were raised equally, 
we may conclude that individual productivity 
was not the probable basis of supervisory 
evaluations. 

Two important parameters of payment sys- 
tems are the range in pay for different skills, 
functions, and seniority cohorts, and the pay 


1 In most western industrial societies, except for 
piece work, labor unions resist different pay rates for 
the same job. France does permit individual rates 
even in organized plants, but the performance bonus 
is typically under five percent, although it can reach 
15 percent (Form, 1981:293). 
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Table 2. Wage Ratios of Hyundai Workers in Won, as of May, 1983 





Basic 
Hourly Monthly 
Wage Pay 
Variables (Mean) - (Mean) 
Skill Level 
Unskilled 693 166 (1.00) 
Semiskilled 743 178 (1.07) 
Skilled 795 191 (1.15) 
p<.01 
Technological Function 
Assembly 719 173 (1.00) 
Machining 695 167 (97) 
TIR 746 179 (1.03) 
Craft 794 190 (1.10) 
p<.01 
Seniority 
< 2 years 572 137 (1.00) 
2-5 years 714 171 (1.25) 
> 5 years 800 192 (1.40) 
p<.0l 
Educational Level 
Primary 744 179 (1.00) 
Middle 734 176 (.98) 
High 731 175 (.98) 
College 755 181 (1.01) 
p<.89 
Total 734 176 


3 Hourly wage x 240 (hours), in thousands of Won. 





Total 
Monthly Percent Ratio 
i of Basic of Total 
(Mean)? to Total to Basic N 
326 (1.00) 51 1.96 (117) 
362 (1.11) 49 2.03 (123) 
398 (1.22) 48 2.08 (59) 
p<.01 
339 (1.00) 51 1.96 (106) 
340 (1.00) 49 2.04 (72) 
362 (1.07) 49 2.02 (63) 
396 (1.17) 48 2.08 (58) 
p<.01 
269 (1.00) 51 1.96 (29) 
345 (1.28) 50 2.02 (154) 
390 (1.45) 49 2.03 (116) 
p<.01 
356 (1.00) 50 1.99 61) 
357 (1.00) 49 2.03 (112) 
353 (.99) 50 2.02 (153) 
367 (1.03) 49 2.03 G3) 
p<.96 
355 50 2.02 (299) 


Overtime pay = 1.5 to 3 x hourly wage x hours of overtime work. 
> Total monthly earnings, in thousands of Won = basic monthly pay + overtime pay + bonus. 


range within a given function, skill, and 
seniority cohort. In western firms, skill or pro- 
ductivity are the main determinants of pay 
rates, so little overlap normally exists in the 
pay rates of unskilled and skilled labor. 
Moreover, workers with the same skill in a 
given firm typically receive wages that vary in 
a narrow band; the lower the skill, the nar- 
rower the band. Over the years, wage rates for 
skilled workers in American automobile firms 
have ranged from 25 to 50 percent more than 
those of assemblers. Assemblers with the most 
seniority have received less than five percent 
more than assemblers with the least seniority. 
For skilled workers, the highest seniority rates’ 
have been about 15 percent above the lowest 
(Form, 1976:47; UAW, 1980, 1983). Brown 
(1977, Ch. 3) has shown that such pay-rate 
differentials have remained very stable over 
the years. In short, the payment norm in west- 
ern enterprises has been: wage hierarchy be- 
tween skill levels and wage “equality” within 
levels. 

What is the range in pay at Hyundai for skill, 
technological function, education, and senior- 
ity? In Table 2, the skill ratio (skilled + un- 
skilled) in SHW is 1.15; for technological func- 
tion (craft + assembler), 1.10; for education 
(high school + primary school), .98; and for 
seniority (five years or more + less than two 


years), 1.40. All these ratios are slightly higher 
when calculated for total monthly earnings, but 
their relative positions remain the same. 
Hyundai's skill ratio for SHW is less than half 
of that typical of the West and the same is true 
for technological function. The small pay range 
for education approximates the western norm, 
but the range for seniority is twice that of west- 
ern automobile firms. 

Data in Table 3 further reveal a much wider 
pay range within skill level, technological 
function, and seniority cohort than is typical of 
western firms. In Hyundai, the highest SHW 
for unskilled workers was 82 percent higher 
than the lowest. In contrast to the western 
case, at Hyundai the ratio declines as skill level 
increases. The highest paid machine tender re- 
ceived 90 percent more than the lowest, while 
the difference was 55 percent for craft workers.” 
Curiously, the highest SHW for workers with 
2-5 years of seniority was 69 percent more 
than the lowest, while the ratio was lower for 


2 In an Ohio UAW local (UAW, 1980), the highest 
hourly wage for skilled work was 24 percent above 
the lowest; in a Chicago local (UAW, 1983), the 
skilled earned 31 percent more. Freeman (1979:88) 
reported that in the United States, skilled workers in 
manufacturing averaged rates 30 percent above the 
unskilled. 
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Table 3. Earnings Ratios* within Technological, Skill, and Seniority Groups 

















Basic Total Monthly 
Hourly Monthly Earnings Including 
Variables” Wage Earnings Bonus N) 
Technological Function 
Assembly i 1.76 2.50 2.27 (106) 
Machining 1.90 3.00 2.76 (72) 
TIR 1.63 2.64 2.39 (63) 
Craft 1.55 2.30 2.03 (58) 
Skill Level 
Unskilled 1.82 3.00 2.76 (117) 
Semiskilled 1.65 2.64 2.39 (123) 
Skilled 1.55 2.30 2.03 (59) 
Seniority 
1-2 years 1.41 2.47 2.23 (29) 
2-5 years 1.69 2.97 2.63 (154) 
5 years or more 1.44 2.00 1.84 (116) 
Total 1.96 3.07 2.78 (299) 





“Top wage or earnings divided by the lowest. 


p Education omitted because ratios were all close to 1.0. 


those with five or more years seniority. All of 
the above ranges were roughly maintained for 
monthly earnings with or without the bonus 
included. 


Regression Analysis 


The correlation matrix of the earnings vari- 
ables in Table 4 shows that seniority correlated 
most with SHW (.77), followed by skill, age, 
and marital status which are of moderate size 
(.40). Not surprisingly, skill, education, and 
vocational training are moderately related, but 
skill and seniority are weakly so. Skill is nega- 
tively associated with age and marital status. 
Multiple regression analysis is needed to de- 
termine the independent contribution of the 
variables. 

Data in Table 5 show that the seven variables 
that determine SHW and monthly earnings, re- 
spectively, contribute to 65 and 40 percent of 
the total variance.? The standardized betas re- 
veal that the best predictors of SHW are 
seniority and skill, followed by marital status 
and vocational training. Age, education, and 
years of previous work experience have no 
independent effect on SHW. Seniority is the 


3 The variables used in the regression analyses of 
SHW and monthly earnings and their coding follow. 
SHW and monthly earnings in won; skill level: 
l=unskilled, 2= operator of automatic and 
semiautomatic machines (semiskilled), 3= skilled or 
craft; age, in years; education, in years; previous 
work experience, in years; seniority at Hyundai, in 
years; vocational training: none or on the job, I= 
company training, 2= vocational training; marital 
status: O= single, [= married or other. We originally 
included father’s occupation and rural—urban back- 
ground in the equation, but since they were so highly 
correlated we droped them from the analysis. 


most powerful determinant of SHW, with a 
standardized beta of 0.59, but the contribution 
of skill is also important, at 0.43. Apparently, 
management also rewarded marital status, be- 
cause with all other variables controlled, the 
married received five percent more won in 
their SHW than the single. While vocational 
training was most important in hiring, it was 
least important later on. 

In the regression of total monthly earnings 
(see Table 5), the standardized beta for skill 
level (0.45) was higher than that for seniority 
(0.37). Marital status contributed even more to 
monthly than to hourly earnings, but vo- 
cational training was not statistically signifi- 
cant. The relative rise in the contribution of 
skill and marital status to monthly earnings 
probably reflects selectivity in the allocation of 
overtime work. The negative correlations of 
skill and technological function with age sug- 
gest that older and less skilled workers were 
more concentrated in the assembly and 
machining departments. If the skilled were as- 
signed more overtime than the less skilled, this 
may account for the higher contribution of skill 
than SHW to total monthly earnings. This 
could represent management’s way of reward- 
ing skilled workers in a tight labor market 
without raising their rates of training and hiring 
more skilled workers. 

A measure of monthly overtime was calcu- 
lated by multiplying 26 days by eight hours and 
removing the bonus from the previous monthly 
pay. The regression of the log of overtime on 
the determinants of pay revealed that skill had 
the largest standardized beta (.35) followed by 
marital status (.25). No other variable was 
statistically significant. Separate regressions 
were run for each skill level. None of the vari- 
ables was statistically significant. 
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Table 4. Correlation Matrix for the Variables Determining Pay 

















Variables 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 1i R2 nB 
1. Hourly wage 
2, Monthly earnings -754 
3. Skill lovel .408 382 
4, Vocational 
training 086 016 409 
5. Seniority -T10 .554 .086  —.026 
6. Age -410 354 ~.244 —.418 454 
7. Marital status 386 -364 —.136 —.327 364 583 
8. Education —.035  —.008 i 391 -.101 ~315  —.303 
9. Distance from 
origin —.023  ~,031 .040 008 —.100 ~.046 -.015 .010 
10. Community origin, 
size 027 .006 ~—.084 040 -090 083 —.078 026 ~.036 
11. Previous job, 
years 19 185 -—.055 —.229 063 530 .260 —.286 060  .107 
12, Fathers oceup —.007 .002 .112 180 -047 -0 -029 -230 “HI 389.015 
13. Tech. function -300 300 793 -386 —.102 -2⁄4 -.131 405 +110 -.010 .036 076 — 








Since formal seniority benefits ceased to in- 
crease after the fifth year, a separate analysis 
of earnings was necessary that took the senior- 
ity system into account. The logs of SHW and 
monthly earnings were regressed on the deter- 
minants of pay which included two measures of 
seniority: more and less than five years and 
total years of seniority (r=.68). The five-year 
interval was not statistically significant for 
either SHW or monthly earnings. When the 
same equation was run for each skill level, 
again seniority was statistically significant and 
so was marital status (except for the skilled), 
but the five-year interval was not. These 
analyses suggest that management did not con- 
sider the formal seniority pay scale in assigning 
overtime, but it did consider skill, total years of 
seniority, and workers’ marital responsibilities. 


DISCUSSION 


Since both seniority and skill contributed im- 
portantly to the SHW and monthly earnings, 
they probably reflect management's response 
to the tight labor market where trained indus- 


trial labor was scarce. The average seniority at 
Hyundai was only five years and, perhaps sig- 
nificantly, the maximum seniority benefit was 
for five years of service. If management could 
induce workers to remain for five years, the 
chance of their leaving would be greatly re- 
duced, especially if additional seniority was 
informally recognized in the annual evaluations 
of work performance. Additional overtime was 
an added incentive for workers to stay. Tilting 
overtime in favor of married workers further 
enabled management to stabilize its unskilled 
and semiskilled labor force. With respect to the 
skilled, management was reluctant to assign 
them a SHW that was much above that of the 
other workers. This was management’s public 
statement that it recognized the importance of 
the workers’ family obligations. The company 
met the skilled workers’ demand for equity by 
assigning them even more than average over- 
time work. Obviously, management could have 
trained more skilled workers, but it chose not 
to do so. 
The variance in earnings explained by un- 
: ambiguous social status variables (age and 
marital status) was lower at Hyundai than in 


Table 5. Multiple Regression of Log of Standard Hourly Wage and Total Monthly Earnings 














Unstandardized (Standardized) Coefficient 














Independent Variables Hourly Wage Total Monthly Earnings 
Years of seniority -117 (.59) AI8 (37 
Skill level .069 (.43) .118 (.45) 
Marital status .051 (.17) 104 (21) 
Vocational training .007 (11) .001 (-.01)* 
Age —.003 (—.10}* —.004 (—.09) 
Years in previous jobs .006 (.05)* —.001 (—.00)* 
Education —.003 (—.04}* —.002 (—.02)* 
Constant 6.2 12.2 
Multiple R? .81 65 
Adjusted R? 65 40 
F-value 47 17 
N 299 299 








* Not significant at the . 


05 level. 
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comparable Japanese factories (Marsh and 
Mannari, 1976:120-56; Funahashi, 1974:390), 
while the human capital variables (skill, vo- 
cational training, and seniority to some extent) 
explained more. Hyundai’s pay system seemed 
to fall somewhere between Japan’s nenko sys- 
tem and the western market system. Hyundai’s 
workers apparently preferred this western tilt 
in their particular situation. In the interviews 
we asked them to rank the importance of four 
determinants of pay: seniority, education, re- 
sponsibility or skill, and the physical demands 
of the job. Responsibility clearly ranked first, 
followed by seniority and physical demands 
which ranked almost equally, and education, 
which ranked a weak last. 

The administration of the payment system 
generally supported the workers’ beliefs. While 
SHW skill differentials were low, the skilled 
monthly earnings were typically 22 percent 
more than the unskilled, a ratio that ap- 
proaches that of the American automobile in- 
dustry (UAW, 1980, 1983). This bonus for skill 
was almost permanent because it was in effect 
almost from the time the skilled were first 
hired. Though the skilled were attracted to 
other enterprises, they could not easily surpass 
their present earnings by moving. In 1982, only 
8.5 percent of all production workers quit 
Hyundai. This turnover rate is low for U.S. 
firms and it is also low for Japanese nenko 
firms. Cole (1971:116) and Marsh and Mannari 
(1971:804) reported annual turnover rates be- 
tween 17 and 23 percent for automobile and 
engine production firms. 

Company loyalty was not a major consid- 
eration in workers’ decisions to stay. In the 
interviews, only 18 percent indicated that 
Hyundai was better to work for than other 
companies. Three-quarters had thought about 
quitting and 30 percent had actually engaged in 
some form of job search. Finally, almost 
two-thirds of all workers thought that they 
should not work for the same company until 
retirement. Belief differences by skill level 
were trivial. Both workers and management 
were not altogether happy with the present 
payment system, however. Both voiced their 
approval of Japan’s nenko system. About 
three-quarters of the employees preferred to 
work for a company and supervisors who 
showed personal concern for the workers’ 
welfare more than for a company that de- 
manded nothing extra from its employees but 
was unconcerned about their personal lives 
(see Marsh and Mannari, 1976:354, for the 
questions asked). Workers felt that they lived 
up to nenko obligations: they worked hard, 
long, and loyally for Hyundai, but management 
would not guarantee them job security, train 
them for better jobs, provide a dependency 
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bonus, or show concern for their personal 
problems. 

In the interviews, management reported that 
workers were unreasonable and ungrateful. 
Management felt it behaved responsibly, in ac- 
cord with the Confucian tradition. It paid well, 
provided full-time work, shared profits (a 
bonus equal to four months’ pay), provided 
some food and housing subsidy, and recog- 
nized loyalty and family responsibilities by re- 
warding seniority and by providing the married 
with more overtime. In short, management 
demanded trust from their workers, and work- 
ers demanded formal guarantees. 

From the workers’ perspective, management 
had them trapped. Almost half concluded that 
no promotion was possible for them at Hyun- 
dai. The others thought that perhaps in ten 
years they might be promoted to chojang or 
bangjang. But even these were dreary produc- 
tion jobs that paid only 12 percent more in 
basic monthly pay. Workers also felt ambiva- 
lent about the overtime situation. Although by 
Korean standards the amount of overtime was 
not excessive or inhumane, workers felt that 
they had insufficient leisure to enjoy their 
families. They had become so dependent on 
overtime earnings, however, that they did not 
like the prospect of reducing them and their 
present earnings. 

Management’s strategy was self-conscious. 
Its pay policies gave the company financial and 
operational flexibilty, contained labor turn- 
over, and demonstrated a sense of social re- 
sponsibility. By balancing rewards for skill, 
seniority, and marital status, management did 
not violate any group’s sense of equity.* Over- 
time earnings, bonuses, and other benefits 
raised earnings above those of most other in- 
dustrial employees. Though Hyundai’s per- 
worker costs were above the national average, 
savings were made in the size of its labor force 
and training costs. In 1979, the company re- 
leased 3,000 workers and it did not want to do 
that again. Yet if the automobile market were 
to turn very soft, management could release 
workers because it was not bound by custom 
or contract to keep them. Management could 


4 Management’s strategy was quite self-conscious. 
In discussing our findings with it, a personnel man- 
ager said, ‘We agree with you. We try to give a 
reward both for seniority and ability—skill, training, 
and job experience. It is natural to reward ability, but 
we cannt help consider their ages and employment 
period in Hyundai. Overtime work is an indispensi- 
ble device for the company to survive. The company 
must take advantage of the factory machinery as 
much as possible without waste (.e., down) time. 
Machinery is expensive while labor is cheap. But our 
strategy was not clear to us until you indicated ana- 
lytically the two factors.” 
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minimize lay-offs by simply reducing overtime 
work, however. On the other hand, if the 
market continued to expand, management 
could consider developing an internal labor 
` market. 

Almost all recent observers of Japanese 
firms that embrace the nenko system have ob- 
served that their managers prefer a more flexi- 
ble system that reduces the proportion of per- 
manent employees and pays workers more for 
their skills than for their social status. The 
nenko system worked well when skilled labor 
was in short supply, the market was expanding 
predictably, and manufacturing technology 
was changing slowly. Workers could gradually 
improve their skills and pay with increasing 
experience and age. Today, faced with a pool 
of young skilled workers, changing world 
markets, and rapidly changing technology, the 
preferred payment system would reduce life- 
time employment and tip the status—skill bal- 
ance toward increasing rewards for skill. 
Hyundai’s payment strategy seems to have at- 
tained that balance. 

This study confirms the view that managers 
in rapidly developing countries rationally eval- 
uate alternative payment strategies when de- 
signing their own. Though Hyundai’s managers 
were aware of Japan’s nenko system and the 
West’s market-driven system, they devised a 
system that balanced the two to fit their local 
situation. The rapid pace of industrialization 
and turbulent world markets (in this case 
automobile) created such a fluid labor market 
that management became convinced that it 
could not fully implement either payment sys- 
tem. The traditional tenets of Confucian ethics 
seemed to have had at best only an indirect 
impact. By rewarding seniority and marital 
status, management recognized the workers’ 
social status obligations, and by carefully dis- 
tributing overtime work, management re- 


warded skill while it retained a trained labor - 


force. 

This study suggests that sociologists must 
pay more attention to how labor and manage- 
ment respond to local labor markets in the 
context of their separate and joint traditions 
and experiences. Though labor economists 
have stressed the importance of the local labor 
market, they have not examined how labor, 
management, and their institutions respond to 
it as it changes. This is what sociologists are 
best equipped to do. 
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SUBURBAN DEVELOPMENT, BLACK SUBURBANIZATION AND 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT SINCE WORLD WAR II* 


JOHN M. STAHURA ` 
Purdue University 


Structural models of suburban development and black population growth are 
developed for each of the post World War II decades. Changes in the determinants 
(region, age, distance to the central city, socioeconomic status, area, job 
concentration and population size) of black growth across the post-war decades are 
examined within the context of changing black-white relations. In addition, the 
reciprocal issue of change in the effect of black suburbanization on suburban devel- 
opment (population, job and areal growth) is examined. The basic thesis is that 
change in the process of black suburbanization has occurred during the post war 
decades in response to the changing Civil Rights climate. Maximum likelihood model 
estimates are generated for each decade using samples of all suburbs which had at 
least 10,000 population during each decade. The analysis shows that the determi- 
nants of black growth and the role of black suburbanization in suburban development 


have changed across the decades. 


Suburbanization. in American metropolitan 
areas has been in evidence since the 1820's 
(Jackson, 1973) with the Census Bureau first 
using the concept, suburb, in the 1880 analysis 
of New York (Singleton, 1973:30). However, 
the scale of American suburbanization has in- 
creased dramatically since World War I. Be- 
tween World War I and World War I, subur- 
banization produced a 3-percent increase in the 
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national total of suburban residents: (17 to 20 
percent) but since World War II through 1980, 
the percent suburban population has increased 
from 20 to about 40 percent (Muller, 1981:51). 
By 1970, almost all of metropolitan growth 
(95.6 percent) was due to the growth of fringe 
populations (U.S. Census of Population, 1970). 

The suburbanization of commerce and in- 
dustry has paralleled suburban population 
growth. The deconcentration of economic ac- 
tivities began in the 1920s with the increased 
use of the automobile but it wasn’t until after 
World War H with the increasing movement of 
retailing to the fringe that job suburbanization 
became a noticeable phenomenon. Suburban 
employment has accelerated in each decade 
since World War I, especially during the 1970s 
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(Muller, 1981:121). Initially, a large proportion 
of the suburbanizing employment was in re- 
tailing, but recently manufacturing as well as 
wholesaling and administrative activities have 
begun to suburbanize in increasing numbers. In 
some ways, the fringe is displacing the central 
city as the economic focus of the metropolis 
(Sly and Tayman 1980a, 1980b). 

The suburbanization of blacks, however, has 
not followed the trends for population and em- 
ployment suburbanization. In 1970, blacks 
comprised about 11 percent of the total U.S. 
population and about 12 percent of the met- 
ropolitan population, but comprised only about 
5 percent of the suburban residents. Since 
World War I (through 1970), suburban percent 
black has increased only slightly from about 
3.0 to 5 parcent. In northern and western sub- 
urban rings, blacks have remained a constant 
three percent, while in southern rings percent 
black has declined from about thirty percent in 
1900 to about ten percent in 1970 (Farley. 
1970). Suburban blacks have also displayed 
segregated residential patterns similar to cen- 
tral city blacks (Stahura, 1983; Logan and 
Schneider, 1984). The persistent under- 
representation of blacks in the fringe as well as 
the segregated residential pattern has been of 
considerable interest to researchers in that 
these ecological patterns are argued to be the 
outcome of housing discrimination practiced 
by a variety of agents, including real estate 
developers, lending institutions, city, state and 
federal governments, etc. (Muller, 1981). 

During the past 20 years, however, blacks 
have begun to move to suburbs in increasing 
numbers and at a greater rate (Nelson, 1978, 
1980; Connolly, 1973; Logan and Schneider, 
1984). In the suburbs in this study, percent 
black has grown from 4.05 in 1950, to 4.20 in 
1960, to 4.30 in 1970, to 7.14 in 1980, The 
increase in black suburbanization implies that 
the suburban fringe has been “opened” to 
blacks and that discrimination practiced by 
various agents described by Muller (1981) has 
diminished. The reduction in suburban 
exclusionism is assumed to have resulted from 
the Civil Rights legislation of the 1950s and 
1960s. 

This study examines the parallels between 
the Civil Rights movement and changes in the 
process of black suburbanization. The basic 
thesis is that the determinants of black subur- 
ban population growth have changed across 
the post-war decades in response to the 
changing racial climate. A related thesis is that 
changes in the determinants of suburban de- 
velopment (areal, population and job growth) 
have also occurred, especially the role of black 
suburbanization. In Figure 1 is the model 
which explicates the reciprocal relationship 
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between suburban development and black 
suburbanization for each post-war decade 
(1950s, 1960s 1970s). Separate models are es- 
timated and subsequently compared to test the 
interaction hypotheses, i.e., the determinants 
of black change and suburban development are 
expected to vary across the decades. 


BLACK SUBURBANIZATION AND THE 
CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT 
DURING THE 1950s 


The rapid acceleration in suburbanization 
during the 1950s was fueled by the deferred 
demand for housing created by World War IT 
and the pre-war housing shortage. After the 
war, families began to spend their considerable 
war years’ savings for new housing; returning 
servicemen were able to easily secure housing 
loans guaranteed by the Federal Housing and 
Veterans Administration; and the delayed mar- 
riages and fertility caused by the war produced 
the increasing demand for new housing. Muller. 
(1981:54) states that nearly 10 million new 
households were formed in the decade follow- 
ing the end of the war. The construction in- 
dustry responded to the massive demand by 
mass-producing housing on suburban tracts. 
This housing was cheaper and, in many ways, 
superior to similar central-city housing. The 
economic accessibility of fringe housing 
coupled with strong demand produced a 
central-city suburban migration stream which 
far surpassed that of previous decades. 

By the late 1950s, retailing activities began to 
move to suburbs to service the newly arrived 
immigrants who were rapidly losing their ties 
to Central Business District’s (CBD) retailing. 
Initially, retailing took the form of smaller 
‘strip’ shopping areas which were later 
supplanted during the 1960s by the larger 
“mall” type shopping centers (Muller, 1981). 
During the 1950s, other types of economic ac- 
tivities began to decentralize, but only at a 
fraction of the pace of later decades. 

The suburbs of the 1950s were primarily 
white enclaves with only a small number of 
predominately black fringe “towns” which 
existed before the post war suburbanization 
(Rose, 1972), several older “satellite” suburbs 
which contained some black population, and 
“spillover” ghettos located adjacent to the 
central-city black enclaves (e.g., Farley, 1970; 
Muller, 1981). Blacks were, in fact, excluded 
from the newer suburbs by existing institu- 
tional discrimination such as the discrimi- 
natory practices in the administration of FHA 
loans, and newer exclusionary zoning ordi- 
nances.'! Exclusionary zoning ordinances were 


1 Some of the more common land-use control! de- 
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Figure 1. An Heuristic Model of Black Suburbanization and Suburban Development? 
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1 The cross-sectional and change effects of the exogenous variables—age, region, distance and status—are 
not drawn on the diagram for simplicity of presentation. Operational definitions, means, and standard 


deviations are presented in Appendix A. 


aimed at excluding low-income population, but 
given the relative economic standing of blacks, 
they have operated to disproportionately ex- 
clude blacks. Exclusionary zoning ordinances 
in some ways can be viewed as white 
“backlash” legislation in response to the Civil 
Rights gains of the 1950s. Exclusionary zoning 
was not seriously challenged in the courts until 
the 1970s. Until 1950, FHA regulations specifi- 
cally forbade issuing loans that would encour- 
age or permit racial integration. Even after the 
formal regulations were changed in the early 
1960s, the administrative practice of keeping 
blacks out of white areas continued through the 
late 1960s. 


vices that were created were: (1) exclusion of par- 
ticular types of housing such as multiples or mobile 
homes; (2) prohibition of all residential uses on va- 
cant land; (3) density controls, such as dwelling units 
per given unit of land; (4) minimum floor-area re- 
quirements per dwelling; (5) residential developers 
being required to contribute land or money for com- 
munity development (parks, etc.); (6) fees and bonds 
paid by developers as “earnest” money to gov- 
ernments to demonstrate willingness to comply with 
local regulations; and (7) building and housing codes 
regulating the quality of new housing construction 
(Babcock and Bosselman, 1973). 


Blacks also shared in the post-war prosperity 
in that the GI Bill of Rights, Veterans Admin- 
istration and the Federal Housing Authority 
provided avenues for better jobs, education 
and housing. Black expectations rose even 
further with the legal demise of the “separate 
but equal” educational systems in 1954. In the 
remaining years of the 1950s, much of the ef- 
fort of the Civil Rights movement focused on 
educational gains, paying little attention to dis- 
criminatory housing practices. The issue of 
white “suburbia” was of secondary im- 
portance. 

As a result, black suburban growth during 
the 1950s was confined primarily to suburbs 
with existing black populations. The best pre- 
dictor, then, of black change should be the 
size of the existing black population, i.e., the 
relationship between 1950 percent black and 
1960 percent black in Figure 1 should be large. 


‘In addition, those suburbs developing least 


rapidly are the ones most likely to have black 
population growth. Specifically, old suburbs 
(Farley, 1970; Schnore, et al., 1976; Connolly 
1973), low in socioeconomics status (Logan 
and Schneider, 1984; Marshall and Stahura, 
1979a; 1979b), large in area and population size 
(Marshall and Stahura, 1979a; 1979b) which are 
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close to the central city (Logan and Schneider, 
1984; Muller, 1981) and which have smaller job 
concentrations (Farley, 1970; Marshall and 
Stahura, 1979a; 1979b) are hypothesized to 
have growing black populations. Finally, re- 
gional differences in suburban black growth are 
hypothesized, given the findings of Logan and 
Schneider (1984) and Marshall and Stahura 
(1979a). The rationales for these determinants 
of black change have been explicated and em- 
pirically demonstrated in the cited research 
and are not repeated here to conserve space. 
The above hypotheses refer to the cross-lagged 
relationships depicted in Figure 1, i.e., the 


effects of area, population size, job concen-- 


tration, status, age, region, distance at time 1 
on percent black at time 2. In addition to 
the above specified “change” effects 
(Bohrnstedt, 1969), the cross-sectional effects 
of area, population, jobs, status, age, distance, 
region and percent black on each other are also 
specified in Figure 1. The cross-sectional ef- 
fects are not relevant to the basic theses but are 
causally ordered in lieu of estimating the cor- 
relations between residuals (size, area, jobs 
and percent black) at each time point.? The 
arguments for the cross-sectional effects are 
repetitive (similar to the change arguments) 
and are not presented to conserve space. 
Considering the determinants of suburban 
development, percent black is hypothesized to 
be negatively related to population, areal and 
job growth. The presence of a black population 
is argued to inhibit suburban development in 
that white suburban migrants and economic 
activities tend to avoid suburbs with black 
populations since such suburbs generally have 
poorer services and higher tax rates than white 
suburbs (Logan and Schneider, 1981a; 
Schneider and Logan, 1981) and since irra- 
tional fears about property values, etc., based 
on racial prejudice, influence locational deci- 
sions of individuals and of business/industry. 
Black suburbs, then, not allowed to share in 
the benefits of the post-war boom give FHA 
practices. Further, the newer practice of ex- 
clusionary zoning steered black migrants to 
suburbs which had little potential for develop- 
ment. Suburban population growth and in- 
creasing job concentration are also hypoth- 
esized to be related to areal size, age, region, 
distance and status. Suburbs with large 
amounts of land have greater potential for 
housing and industrial/commercial expansion. 
Older suburbs have lower growth potential 


2 Causally ordering the cross-sectional models 
also enables the reader to calculate the indirect ef- 
fects. Changes in these indirect effects across dec- 
ades may also exist but are not the focus of this 
analysis. 
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since larger proportions of their land are al- 
ready developed and because redevelopment is 
more costly than developing land with no pre- 
vious usage. Older suburbs, therefore, are hy- 
pothesized to have slower population growth 
(or decline) and slower increases in job con- 
centration. Socioeconomic status is also hy- 
pothesized to be positively related to job and 
population increase (Stahura and Marshall, 
1982). Regional differences in suburban popu- 
lation (Stahura and Marshall, 1982; Guest, 
1979) and job growth (Stahura, 1982) are also’ 
anticipated based on previous research. Annex- 
ation is hypothesized to be related to region, 
status and distance from the central city. Sta- 
hura and Marshall (1982) have shown that re- 
gional differences in annexation exist (more in 
south and west) and that high status suburbs are 
also more likely to annex than are low status 
suburbs. Suburbs which are further from the 
central city are also more likely to annex given 
that they are less likely to be bounded by de- 
veloped land and/or incorporated cities. 

Finally, the 1950 indicators of suburban de- 
velopment (area, population, jobs) are hypoth- 
esized to be highly related to the 1960 values. 
Previous studies have demonstrated the per- 
sistence of such characteristics (e.g. Guest, 
1978; Stahura, 1978; 1979, 1982; Stahura and 
Marshall, 1982) and there is no reason to an- 
ticipate otherwise. More importantly, the 
character of suburbanization did not change 
during the decade so as to alter the ranking of 
suburbs with respect to size, area and job con- 
centration; growing suburbs continued to grow 
rapidly while stagnant suburbs showed little 
growth. 


BLACK SUBURBANIZATION AND THE 
CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT 
DURING THE 1960s 


The 1960s were characterized by substantial 
changes in the relations between blacks and 
whites and by an acceleration in black subur- 
banization. Federal legislation attempted to 
place blacks and whites on an equal footing 
within American society. As the Civil Rights 
movement gained momentum and more fol- 
lowers, the movement’s attention began to 
shift from education to other types of discrimi- 
natory legislation, including housing. The Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 was the most significant 


- piece of legislation against discrimination ever . 


passed in that the rights of blacks and also 
whites were equalized in the political (also the 
1965 Voting Rights Act), judicial and public life 
areas. In 1968, the National Open Housing 
Statute barred housing discrimination. Equally 
important in housing reform was the 1968 
Housing and Urban Development Act (Title 
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235) which provided direct home-ownership 
subsidies to low-income families. Title 235 and 
its companion Title 236 program (rent subsidies 
to low-income families) provided the economic 
resources to low-incime families to obtain the 
housing made available by the Federal Housing 
legislation. Black expectations were rising as 
the Civil Rights movement challenged every 
form of institutionalized racism. 

Rising black expectations, however, were 
short-circuited to some degree. The gains made 
in federal legislation had little effect on exclu- 
sionary zoning practices of white suburbia. 
Zoning originated from enabling acts passed by 
state legislatures, and challenges to exclusion- 
ary zoning were rarely heard in Federal courts. 
Through the mid-1960s, legal decisions on local 
zoning strongly supported suburban 
exclusionism (for a review see Babcock, 1973; 
Masotti and Hadden, 1974; Platt, 1976; and 
Williams, 1978). The rising expectations were 
also frustrated by the continuation of discrimi- 
nation, especially in housing and education. 
This frustration lead to greater militancy 
(Williams, 1965; Lieberson and Silverman, 
1965) during the middle and late 1960s which 
took the form of widespread urban unrest.? 

Suburbanization of population and economic 
activities continued during the 1960s. Popula- 
tion movement remained high but held a 
somewhat slower pace than in the 1950s (Mul- 
ler, 1981) while the suburbanization of eco- 
nomic activities began to accelerate. The de- 
mands for new housing remained high; massive 
suburban shopping malls were supplanting 
CBD retailing; and manufacturing began to 
leave central city areas for cheaper, available 
fringe land with lower tax rates. Suburbs con- 
tinued to endorse population and job growth as 
avenues to development. 

Spurred by the Civil Rights legislation and 
subsidy programs, larger numbers of blacks 
began to move to the suburbs (e.g. Connolly, 
1973), though to those that already contained 
black populations (e.g. Marshall and Stahura, 
1979a, Schnore et al., 1976). Despite the con- 
tinuing propensity to move to black fringe 
towns, satellites and ghettoized ‘spillover’ 
black suburbs, there also developed a new 
“leapfrog” type of ghettoized suburb (iden- 
tified by Rose, 1972) located in white areas 


3 In the summer of 1964, blacks rioted in Harlem, 
Philadelphia and Rochester, causing widespread 
damage. The next summer, the violence and de- 
struction were more massive with outbreaks in 
Watts, Chicago, Springfield (Mass.), and Philadel- 
phia. There were 18 different riots in the summer of 
1966 and 31 in the summer of 1967, including the 


devastating Newark (26 dead) and Detroit (42 dead) 


riots. 
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beyond the spillover ghettoes. These “‘leap- 
frog” suburbs contained less desirable housing 
(than adjacent areas) for which white demand 
had declined. Blacks were being allowed into 
some white suburbs because of the lowering 
white demand for the older housing, because 
of the changing civil rights climate, and be- 
cause of the spectre of civil unrest. 

As a result of these trends, 1960 percent 
black is hypothesized to be highly related to 
1970 percent black, but to a lesser extent than 
in the 1950s, since some previously white sub- 
urbs experienced black population growth. The 
remaining determinants of black change are 
also hypothesized to have changed during the 
1960s in that black growth, even though still 
primarily centered in older, lower-status, 
larger suburbs with low job concentrations, 
also was occurring in the newly “pioneered” 
suburbs whose characteristics may or may not 
match those of the other suburbs with black 
populations. Some change in the effects of age, 
status, etc. on black growth is therefore antici- 
pated. Given that 1960 percent black is hy- 
pothesized to explain less of the variance in 
1970 percent black than during the 1950s, the 
remaining determinants of change have more 
residual variance to explain—hence their ef- 
fects should be somewhat larger than for the 
1950s. In addition, it is hypothesized that per- 
cent black continued to be negatively related to 
suburban development in that black suburbs 
were still being bypassed by job expansion and 
population growth. Finally, the 1960 indicators 
of suburban development (area, jobs, popula- 
tion) are again expected to be highly correlated 
to 1970 levels, and the determinants of change 
in development during the 1960s should be 
similar to those of the 1950s. 


BLACK SUBURBANIZATION AND THE 
CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT 
DURING THE 1970s 


Population suburbanization began to diminish 
during the 1970s as the pool of potential central 
city-fringe white migrants began to decrease 
and as some suburban residents began to re- 
turn to the central city (Laska and Spain, 
1980). Fringe growth, however, still far ex- 
ceeded central city growth (Muller, 1981). Job 
suburbanization increased during the 1970s 
with the accelerating movement of manufac- 
turing (especially high technology-related in- 
dustries) to industrial parks in the outer city, 
the continuation of shopping mall construction, 
and the suburbanization of corporate head- 
quarters. Black suburbanization also acceler- 
ated to a-point equivalent to or greater than 
that of whites (Nelson, 1978; 1980) producing a 
change of greater than two percent in fringe 
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black residency (using suburbs in this analysis 
as the data base). As white suburbanization 
diminished, black suburbanization and job 
suburbanization increased. 

The Civil Rights movement during the 1970s 
can be characterized as a period of retrench- 
ment and consolidation (Pettigrew, 1980: 
314-19). The momentum towards change pro- 
duced by the legislative successes of the 1960s 
and the pressure created by black activism was 
short-circuited by the social movement against 
the Viet Nam War and the assassination or 
imprisonment of many black leaders (Parrillo, 
1985:332). As a result few major pieces of Civil 
Rights legislation were produced during the 
1970s and, in fact, a number of legislative set- 
backs occurred. Federal judicial actions of the 
1970s generally upheld the Civil Rights gains of 
the 60s, but the executive branch of govern- 
ment, especially the Nixon administration, 
began to erode the gains with Congressional 
action. For example, the Title 235 and 236 sub- 
sidy acts (1968) were gutted by 1974, due to 
severe cutbacks in funds. 

Setbacks also occurred in the legislative fight 
to ‘open up” white suburbia. The apparent 
demise of exclusionary zoning due to the 1975 
Mount Laurel, New Jersey, decision (see Rose 
and Rothman, 1977) was a hollow victory for 
the Civil Rights movement in that later legisla- 
tion diluted the decision to make it applicable 
only to cities that were not already built up as 
single-family residential areas. Moreover, with 
the decline in public funds for the subsidy of 
low-income housing, suburban development of 
low-income housing was not likely to occur, 
given that this type of construction is usually a 
losing proposition to private builders. What- 
ever progress was achieved by the Mount 
Laurel Decision was more than negated by the 
Petaluma, California, decision (Fosburgh, 
1975) which legitimized the suburb’s use of 
zoning to limit new housing construction. The 
Petaluma decision gave developed suburbs a 
mechanism to continue to exclude blacks and 
other groups at the price of restricting growth. 
Several other decisions concerning Hartford, 
Connecticut (see Fellows, 1975; 1976) and 
Chicago (especially Hills vs. Gantreauz, 1976) 
also failed to force suburbs to accept lower- 
income housing. 

Given the continuance of exclusionary zon- 
ing and the retrenchment in the Civil Rights 
movement, the best predictor of 1980 percent 
black should be 1970 percent black; the re- 
lationship should be larger than that for the 
1960s. The 1970 ranking of suburbs in terms of 
percent black should be relatively unchanged 
in 1980 in that few, if any, new suburbs were 
opened to black occupancy. The “leapfrog” 
pattern of black suburbanization (Rose, 1972) 
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of the 1960s did not continue into the 1970s. 
The effects of the other determinants of black 
change should also have changed. Given that 
percent black is hypothesized to become a 
more important determinant of black change, 
the remaining determinants of black growth 
(age, status, area, etc.) should become less im- 
portant, given the more restricted residual 
variance in 1980 percent black. Also, since few 
new suburbs have been opened to blacks, the 
nature of the relationship (sign directions) be- 
tween age, status, and black change should 
remain the same as for the 1960s. 

The relationships between 1970 measures of 
area, population size and job concentration and 
1980 measures are also hypothesized to have 
changed. Given the increased volume of job 
suburbanization and the decline in white sub- 
urbanization, the competition between suburbs 
for these resources has taken on a different 
character. As white, higher status migrants be- 
came scarcer, some suburbs were not able to 
maintain the same growth rate as previous dec- 
ades, while they continued to exclude blacks. 
Hence, some shift in the ranking of suburbs in 
terms of population growth is likely to have 
occurred. With the increase in the volume of 
job suburbanization, suburbs that could not 
previously compete successfully for these jobs 
were now in a position to benefit from the more 
selective development policies (growth caps 
and exclusion of nondesirable industries) being 
adopted by higher status suburbs. In fact, the 
conditions of the 1970s have given rise to a 
movement toward policies of restricted growth 
(e.g. Molotch, 1976). As a result, job growth 
should be affecting a broader spectrum of 
suburbs than in previous decades, producing a 
change in the ranking of suburbs in terms of job 
concentration. 

The role of percent black in suburban devel- 
opment is hypothesized to have also changed. 
With the increase in the volume of black sub- 
urbanization, percent black may now (com- 
pared to the 50s and 60s) have a positive effect 
on the suburb’s overall population growth. In 
addition, some of these “black” suburbs may 
also have benefited from the deflection of less 
desirable economic activities from the more 
selective suburbs. Given the movement 
towards growth caps, especially by higher- 
status suburbs, percent black may no longer be 
detrimental to job growth. Specifically, percent 
black is hypothesized to be either positively 
related or unrelated to suburban development 
compared to the negative relationship of previ- 
ous decades. 


PROCEDURE 
The determinants of black suburbanization and 
suburban development as depicted in Figure 1 
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is estimated for the 1950s, 1960s, and 1970s 
using maximum likelihood techniques (Jores- 
kog and Sorbom, 1978). The estimated models 
are then compared across decades. Ordinary 
least-squares techniques can be used to esti- 
mate the models and, in fact, yield quite similar 
results to the estimates reported in Table 1. 
However, LISREL was chosen as the statisti- 
cal technique for two reasons: the procedure 
used to compare the models necessitates the 
use of LISREL and correlated residuals, and 
model fit parameters are generated as standard 
output in LISREL. The sample sizes for each 
individual decade analysis are 426 for 1950- 
1960; 826 for 1960-1970; and 1163 for the 
1970-1980 analysis. For the comparisons be- 
tween models, for the 1950-1960 model to 
1960-1970, and 1970-1980 data, the sample 
size is 426. For the comparison of 1960-1970 
model to 1970-1980 data, the sample size is 
826. A suburb is defined as an incorporated 
place of at least 10,000 population size located 
within the bounds of a metropolitan area, but 
outside its central city. The samples for each 
decade comprise all cities that meet the defi- 
nitional criteria. The operationalizations of the 
variables, means, and standard deviations are 
‘presented in Appendix A. 


DETERMINANTS OF BLACK SUBURBAN 
CHANGE AND SUBURBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


Estimates for each decade model are presented 
in Table 1 with the estimates of the relevant 
change coefficients enclosed in horizontal (ef- 
fects of percent black on suburban develop- 
ment) and vertical boxes (effects of area, job, 
and population size on black population 
growth) and with the stability coefficients (ef- 
fects of area, size, jobs, percent black at time 1 
on time 2 values of the same variables) en- 
closed in the diagonal boxes. The stability 
coefficients for area, population size, job con- 
centration and percent black were large for 
each decade and there was a decline in mag- 
nitudes for area, size and jobs during the 1970s. 
The stability coefficients for percent black, 
also as hypothesized, did not match the decline 
pattern of the development indicators in that 
the coefficient for the 1970s was larger than 
that for the 1960s. A separate analysis showed 
that the changes in the stability coefficients 
were statistically significant with the largest 
ye ea occurring between the 1960s and 
1970s. 


* A three time-point model (1960-1980) was esti- 
mated using LISREL to compare the 1960-1970 and 
1970-1980 stabilities. The model was specified in a 
fashion similar to the two time-point model in Figure 
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During the 1970s, the rankings of suburbs 
with respect to population, area and job con- 
centration shifted substantially, i.e., a signifi- 
cant number of suburbs either grew or de- 
clined at a faster pace than in previous dec- 
ades. However, contrary to the earlier argu- 
ment, some of the change resulted from an 
unexpected source, that is, higher status.sub- 
urbs were the suburbs that exhibited the 
greatest population and job growth during the 
1970s (see columns 7 and 8, row 12 for the 
1970-1980 model). It was expected that the 
movement towards growth controls (Molotch, 
1976) and the continuation of exclusionary 
zoning among higher-status suburbs would 
have allowed lower status suburbs to begin to 
develop. However, higher-status suburbs con- 
tinued to disproportionately benefit from 
growth, creating greater status differentials 
between suburb. Logan (1976; 1978) and espe- 
cially Logan and Schneider (1981b) have dem- 
onstrated that the stratification between sub- 
urbs has indeed increased. What is most in- 
teresting is that the disproportionate growth of 
high-status suburbs is a more pronounced phe- 
nomenon during the 1970s in that status had 
only small positive effects on population 
growth and small negative effects on job 
growth during the 1950s and 1960s. 

It may be that a singificant proportion of 
high-status suburbs have aged to a point in 
their life cycles where transition is beginning to 
occur in the form of status downgrading and 
slowing growth (see Hoover and Vernon, 1962; 
Choldin, et al, 1980). In attempting to negate 
the negative effects -of status downgrading and 
growth decline on tax revenues and to maintain 
their advantaged positions vis-a-vis other sub- 
urbs, some higher-status suburbs have begun 
to actively seek out higher-status migrants 
(perhaps even blacks) and businesses/ 
industries. This change in pattern of develop- 
ment is reflected in the data in Table 1. Age 
was negatively related to population growth in 
the 1950s and 1960s but turned slightly positive 


1, with the restriction that time-lagged relationships 
greater than ten years were initially hypothesized to 
be zero. However, this restriction resulted in a poor 
model fit and subsequently longer time-lagged re- 
lationships were included in the model. A test of the 
equality (or difference) of stability coefficients 
across the decades entails the comparison of a model 
where the stability coefficients are constrained to be 
equal with a best fitting model where the stabilities 
are not constrained. In each case (for size, area, jobs 
and percent black), the model fit for the constrained 
model was significantly less than the model fit for the 
unconstrained model which had a chi-square fit of 
22,452. The chi-square fits for the constrained mod- 
els were: 77.279 for percent black; 88.329 for area; 
107.318 for population; and 97.429 for jobs. 
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Table 1. Standardized Maximum Likelihood Estimates (LISREL) of the Decade Models of Black Subur- 
banization and Development! 


1950-1960 Model (N = 426) DEPENDENT VARIABLES 
AREA, 50 POP,50 JOBS, 50 BLACK,50 AREA,60 POP,60 JOBS,60 BLACK, 60 
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REGION .00 .08 .09 26 03 08 00 
DISTANCE _.24 ~.12 00 00 —.09 06 06 

STATUS 12 00 00 ~.20 00 07 —.09 

PSI .09 57 99 88 24 22 54 

R? 10 43 01 12 16 78 46 





CHI-SQUARE = 4.6495 w/19 df Probability Level = .9997 
1960-1970 Model (N= 826) DEPENDENT VARIABLES 
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1970-1980 MODEL (N= 1163) DEPENDENT VARIABLES 
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STATUS .00 Al ~.17 —.32 .00 32 13 
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R? 05 19 10 14 31 40 38 76 


CHI-SQUARE =4.999 w/11 df Probability Level =.9312 


1 The coefficients presented are the statistically significant (.05 level) BETA’s and GAMMA’s. All non- 
significant effects were deleted from the models before these parameters were estimated. Non-significant 
effects are represented by .00 in the table. There were no significant correlations between residuals—hence 
the PSI’s are not reported with the exception of the diagonal PST's. 


during the 1970s, while age was positively re- 
lated to job growth during the 1950s and 1960s 
but was not related to job growth during the 
1970s (see columns 6, 7, row 9 in the three 
panels of Table 1). Higher-status suburbs have 
begun to turn to job growth as an avenue of 
development. 

The stability coefficients for percent black 
changed across the decades in the anticipated 
pattern. The 1950s and 1970s were similar in 
that little change occurred in the ranking of 
suburbs in terms of percent black, indicating 
few suburbs changed in their black growth 
pattern. During the 1960s, as hypothesized, 
significant change occurred in the stability 
coefficient in that a number of suburbs changed 
their black growth pattern. The improving 
race-relations climate opened some previously 
all-white suburbs to blacks, but as Rose (1972) 
has noted, these places tended to be lower- 
status areas where white demand for housing 
had declined. Nevertheless, some improve- 
ment was noted during the 1960s in that the 
increase in the volume of black migration 


(Connolly, 1973) was paralleled by a positive 
change in the black settlement pattern (more 
suburbs with black populations). However, as 
the high stability coefficient indicates, the 
trend towards wider dispersal did not continue 
into the 1970s despite the increase in black 
suburbanization during the decade. 

The changes in the remaining determinants 
of black growth also conformed to the pre- 
dicted pattern. It was hypothesized that the 
determinants of black growth (age, region, 
distance, status, area, population size and job 
concentration) would account for more of the- 
variance in black growth during the 1960s than 
during the 1950s or 1970s. Separate multiple 
regression analyses indicated that the determi- 
nants of black change (age, region, etc.) ac- 
counted for more of the variance in black 
growth during the 1960s than for the 1950s and 
1970s.5 In addition, it was also demonstrated 


5 The determinants of black growth were entered 
as a block into a multiple regression equation con- 
taining the initial and lagged values of percent black 
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that the block of change determinants signifi- 
cantly improved in R? in each decade equation. 

Turning to the individual determinants of 
black growth, most were found to be small in 
magnitude, though a number were statistically 
significant (all non-zero coefficients reported in 
Table 1 are statistically significant at the .05 
level). In addition, some of these effects were 
found to vary across the decade models as 
hypothesized. Considering first the effects of 
the endogenous variables on black growth, 
area was predicted to be positively related to 
black growth. The hypothesis, however, was 
only supported by data from the 1950s. In the 
1960s and 1970s larger suburbs experienced 
slower black population growth. Apparently 
those suburbs with the resources (land area) to 
accommodate expansion and diversity in 
population and function did not include blacks 
in their development plans. Despite a small 
decline in magnitude, population size exerted 
the expected positive effect on black growth in 
each decade. Suburban job concentration was 
hypothesized to be negatively related to black 
change, but the expected effect was only pre- 
sent during the 1950s. The effect of job con- 
centration on black growth was not statistically 
significant during the 1960s and 1970s. 

The effects of the exogenous variables on 
black growth also changed in magnitude and 
direction across the decades. Of particular 
interest are changes in the effects of age and 
socioeconomic status on black growth. The 
effect of age on black growth during the 1950s 
was negative, became positive during the 
1960s, but was not significant during the 1970s. 
Black growth is no longer concentrated in older 
suburbs. That is, black populations in newer 
suburbs are now growing at the same rate. Also 
of importance is the change in the effect of 
socioeconomic status on black growth across 
the decades. During the 1950s and 1960s black 
growth was negatively related to status as hy- 
pothesized, but during the 1970s the relation- 
ship changed to positive. Black growth has 
shifted from lower-status suburbs to higher- 
status suburbs. This finding does not mean that 
black growth in the older, lower-class suburb 
with black populations has stopped. What is 
most likely is that “token” black populations 
that exist in a significant number of predomi- 





along with the other specified cross-sectional effects. 
The R?s for the two equations (with and without the 
block of change determinants) were compared using 
an appropriate hierarchical F-test (see Kerlinger and 
Pedhazur, 1973). For each decade, the block of 
change variables produced a statistically significant 
improvement in R?. The improvement in R? due to 
the inclusion of the black growth determinants was 
largest for the 1960s equation. 
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nately white, higher-status suburbs are grow- 
ing at a more rapid pace than those in lower- 
status suburbs with larger black populations. 
The bulk of black growth continues to be cen- 
tered in suburbs with large black populations. 

There were also significant changes in the 
effects of black suburbanization on suburban 
development (change in size, population and 
job concentration), especially during the 1970s. 
Evidence supporting the hypothesis that per- 
cent black hinders suburban development is 
found for the 1950s and 1960s (see horizontal 
boxes in Table 1). Percent black is negatively 
related to population growth in both decades, 
while its effects on job growth were essentially 
zero. Percent black had a significant effect on 
land change (annexation) in the 1950s but this 
effect disappeared in the 1960s. The overall net 
effect of black suburbanization on suburban 
development was negative or neutral at best 
before 1970. During the 1970s, however, the 
effect of percent black on suburban develop- 
ment changed radically in that percent black 
emerged as a positive determinant of popula- 
tion, areal and job growth. Suburbs with black 
populations began to develop disproportion- 
ately in relation to other suburbs. Apparently 
some of the benefits of life in suburbia have 
begun to spill over into the older, lower-status 
residential areas with black populations. The 
population growth that is occurring may be due 
primarily to black population growth, and the 
job increase may be centered within those less 
desirable activities that have been deflected 
from white, higher-status suburbs. The net ef- 
fect on black suburbs, however, should be 
positive in terms of the strengthening of the tax 
base. 

The changes in the determinants of black 
growth and suburban development depicted in 
Table 1 were assumed to be statistically signifi- 
cant. A formal test is made by comparing each 
decade model with each other (50s with the 
60s, 60s with the 70s, and 70s with the 80s) by 
utilizing incremental fit (or in this case, de- 
crease in fit) techniques developed by Bentler 
and Bonett (1980). An analysis reported in 


é In the present set of comparisons, the null mod- 
els that are used are the best fitting model for the 
1950s (compared to 1960s and 1970s) and for the 
1960s (compared to 1970s). Sobel and Bohrnstedt 
(1985) argue that the relevant null models in such 
comparisons should be substantively relevant 
(counter to Bentler and Bonett’s criteria). For the 
present model comparisons, the best fitting model 
for the earlier decade seems an appropriate null 
model. These comparisons are made by teking the 
best-fitting structure (pattern of significant effects) 
and then fitting this “null model” to the correlations 
for the succeeding decades. For example, the best 
fitting structure for the 1950s in Table 1 is applied to 
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Appendix B demonstrates that the apparent 
differences between the models are statistically 
significant, with the most significant change 
occurring during the last decade. 


DISCUSSION 


As was the case in earlier studies of black 
suburbanization (Logan and Schneider, 1984; 
Marshall and Stahura, 1979a; 1979b), the size 
of the suburban black population was found to 
be a persistent phenomenon—i.e., the best pre- 
dictor of black growth was the presence of a 
black population at an earlier time point. There 
was some variation, however, in black persis- 
tence across the decades since World War II. 
During the 1950s and the 1970s, a very high 
level of stability was noted (BETAs = .88 and 
.89) while during the 1960s the stability coeffi- 
cient was .76. Apparently, the federal legisla- 
tion and black activism during the 1960s did 
have some impact on black suburbanization in 
that the ranking of suburbs with respect to 
black composition did change. That is, some 
suburbs which previously had no or small 


the 1960s correlations and then the 1970s correla- 
tions (in each case, the correlations are best on the 
same cohort of suburbs, unlike the analyses in the 
previous section). The generated fit (chi-square) of 
the 1950s model to the 1960s data can then be com- 
pared to the fit parameters for the null model. To the 
extent that the fit of the new model digresses from 
the null model, differences between the models can 
be assumed. 

In Appendix B are reported the results of the 
model comparisons. The first panel (Model Test) 
includes the results of the application of null models 
(best fitting decade models) to correlations from suc- 
ceeding decades. Models My, M, and Ms represent 
the fit statistics for the null models, i.e., Mo is the 
best-fitting 1950s model, M, is the best-fitting 1960s 
model and M, is the best-fitting 1970s model. Models 
M, and M, represent the comparisons between the 
1950s model to the 1960s and 1970s models. Consid- 
ering Ms, where the M, structure (1950s) is fit to 
1960s data, the chi-square value is 57.4098 compared 
to a best-fitting 1950s model value of 4.6495. Consid- 
ering M4, where the M, structure (1960s) is fit to the 
1970s data, the chi-square value-is 109.9028 com- 
pared to a best-fit 1950s value of 4.6495. The 1950s 
model is more similar to the 1960s model than it is to 
the 1970s model—the same conclusion drawn by the 
analysis in the previous section. Finally, considering 
the M, mode] where the M, structure (1960s) is fit to 
the 1970 data, the chi-square value is 121.511 com- 
pared to a best fit value (1960s) of 3.4034. The 1960s 
model is quite different from the 1970s model. The 
formal comparisons between the models are made in 
the second panel of Table 2 (Model comparisons) 
where the Bentler-Bonett (1980) incremented fit in- 


dices (A’s) are presented. In each comparison, each. 


models appears to be a significant digression from 
the null (best-fitting) models. 
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black populations in 1960 had black population 
growth during the 1960s. However, the trend of 
the 1960s did not continue into the 1970s 
(BETA increased from .76 to .88). The court 
cases of the 1970s (especially the Petaluma, 
California decision) and the general retrench- 
ment of the Civil Rights movement were clear 
enough signals to suburbs that there were legal 
and popular bases for excluding blacks and 
other populations, whereas the initial legisla- 
tive successes and activist pressures during the 
1950s and 1960s might have encouraged or in- 
timidated some suburbs in their open housing 
policies. The historical parallels drawn be- 
tween the course of the Civil Rights movement 
and the ecological process of black suburbani- 
zation do not represent causal connections but 
are, nevertheless, highly suggestive of possible 
relationships between broad political and so- 
cial movements and the ecological structure of 
metropolitan America. Simkus (1978) similarly 
argues that the modest reductions in the segre- 
gation of blacks and whites by occupational 
group during the 1960s could be accounted for 
by the changing societal race-relations climate. 

Logan (1976; 1978) has argued that suburbs 
are political “actors” which have some degree 
of control over how a suburb develops, i.e., 
political factors operate in conjunction with 
and perhaps as a cause of ecological processes. 
In fact, Logan (1978) argues that the spatial 
distribution of population can be seen as an 
outcome of political processes. In the present 
case, suburbs appear to have the ability to ac- 
celerate or retard the invasion—succession pro- 
cess (ecological model most frequently used to 
explain black change) by changing local growth 
and development policies as dictated by the 
larger societal trends. 

The stability coefficients for suburban de- 
velopment also changed substantially during 
the past three decades. During the 1970s sig- 
nificant changes in the rankings of suburbs 
with respect to population size, area and job 
concentration occurred. As smaller, higher- 
status suburbs began to “age” and undergo 
status downgrading and growth slowdown, 
eroding tax bases were bolstered by promoting 
economic development and population growth. 
This process is especially evident in an exami- 
nation of the changes in the effects of status on 
population, areal and job growth between the 
1950s and 1960s and the 1970s. During the 
1950s and 1960s suburban status was negatively’ 
related to job growth and had weak or no effect 
on population growth. During the 1970s subur- 
ban status became positively related to both 
population and job growth. This 1970s pat- 
tern is consistent with Logan’s (1976; 1978) 
argument that high-status suburbs solidify their 
comparative advantage in relation to other 
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suburbs by promoting local industrial/business 
development (usually accompanied by popula- 
‘tion growth). By fueling population growth 
with employment expansion, these formerly 
small high-status suburbs may have begun to 
lose their ability to control their population 
composition by becoming too large and by 
having an increasing multiplicity of community 
interest groups that began to influence deci- 
sions concerning local land use. Because of 
increasing scale, furthermore, a few realtors no 
longer could control the entire suburban hous- 
ing market. As a result, blacks began to filter 
into these areas as restrictions on land use 
were relaxed and as job opportunities began to 
increase (consistent with the positive effect of 
status on black growth). It appears that some 
higher-status suburbs that previously had 
“token” black populations were experiencing 
black growth as an unanticipated by-product of 
these suburbs’ attempts to maintain their ad- 
vantageous position vis-a-vis other suburbs 
through local job expansion and population 
growth. 

In addition, during the 1970s, suburbs with 
large black population began to grow in popu- 
lation size, area and job concentration. The 
overall population growth of black suburbs is 
probably due to an increase in the volume of 
black suburbanization, while job expansion is 
probably due to the spillover or deflection of 
less desirable activities from other white, 
higher-status suburbs. Despite the continua- 
tion of the general practice of exclusionism and 
the prospect of continued segregation of blacks 
in the fringe, the positive effects of percent 
black on development and the. emergence of a 
positive effect of status on black growth indi- 
‘cate that economic conditions in black suburbs 
will improve; population growth and job 
growth usually result in status upgrading (e.g. 
Guest, 1978). 


APPENDIX A: 
Operationalizations, Data Sources and 
Means and Standard Deviations 
for the Study Variables 


1. Suburban age is measured as the number of dec- 
ades since a suburb attained a population size of 
10,000. The data were_ obtained from the U.S. 
Census of Population. X = 3.75, S.D. = 2.18 in 
1970, 

2. Region is measured as a dichotomous variable 1 = 
South 0 = Other. The data came from the Census 
of Population. X = .35, S.D. = .48. 

3. Distance to the central city is measured as the 
number of miles from the approximate center of 
the suburb to the Central Business District. Dis- 
tances were calculated from Metropolitan maps 
available in the Census of Population. X = 13.40, 
S.D. = 8.36. 
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4. Status is measured as the percent of the suburban 
population with 12 or more years of formal edu-! 
cation in 1950. Data were obtained from the Cen- 
sus of Population. X = 43.35, S.D. = 2.55. 

5. Area is measured as the number of square miles. 
Data were taken from County and City Data 
Books. X = 8.09, S.D. = 7.87 (1950); X = 8.13, 
S.D. =_8.85 (1960); X = 10.19, S.D. = 13.76 
(1970); X = 11.68, S.D. = 20.09 (1980). 

6. Population size is taken from the Census of 
Population. X = 20,073.49, S.D. = 19854.97 
(1950); X = 27258.24, S.D. = 20369.55 (1960); X 
= 33413.61, S.D. = 24475.13 (1970); X = 
36878.46, S.D. = 54903.99 (1980). 

7. Jobs is measured by the employment/residence 
ratio which is the ratio of the number of jobs in 
retailing, wholesaling, manufacturing and ser- 
vices in a suburb divided by the number of local 
residents who are employed in the same occu- 
pations. The data are taken from the Municipal 
Yearbooks and the 1980 Census of Population. X 
= 83.01, S.D. = 100.23 (1954); X = 89.99, S.D. = 
79.93 (1958); X = 90.77, S.D. = 70.48 (1967); X = 
98.16, S.D. = 48.12 (1977). 

8. Black is the suburban percent black. Taken 
from the Census of Population. X = 4.02, 
S.D. =_8.10 (1950); X = 4.21, S.D. = 9.10 
(1960); X = 4.79, S.D. = 10.37 (1970); X = 
7.20, S.D. = 14.29 (1980). 


Appendix B: Comparison of the Black Suburbani- 


zation Models 
Model Test 

Model Chi-Square df n 

M, 1950-1960 4.6495 19 426 
M, 1960-1970 3.4034 13 826 
M, 1970-1980 4.9990 11 826 
M, M.on Mı! 57.4098 19 426 
M, Moon M? 109.9028 19 426 
M, M, on M 121.5110 13 826 

Model Comparison 

Comparison Chi-Square df A‘ 
My, — M; 52.7603 0 .919 
M, — M: 105.2533 0 .958 
M, — M; 118.1076 0 .972 


1 M, on M, represents the fit of the best-fitting 
1950-1960 model structure to 1960-1970 data. 

2 Mo on Mg represents the fit of the best-fitting 
1950—1960 model structure to 1960-1970 data. 

3 M, on Ms represents the fit of the best-fitting 
1960-1970 model structure to the 1970-1980 data. 

4The normed fit indices (Bentler and Bonett, 
1980:599-600) are interpreted as the degree of devia- 
tion from the best-fitting model rather than the im- 
provement in fit. If A is low, then the compared 
models are quite similar. 
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CHOOSING MODELS FOR the LRT will find them and reject even a good 
CROSS-CLASSIFICATIONS* model. 

In the contingency table case, the LRT tests 

(Comment aog por ASR, a model M, say, against the saturated model 


ADRIAN E. RAFTERY 
Trinity College, Dublin, Ireland 


Grusky and Hauser (1984)—hereafter GH— 
reanalysed three-stratum intergenerational 
mobility classifications for men in sixteen 
countries. They rejected the Lipset-Zetterberg 
hypothesis that observed mobility rates are 
much the same in western industrialized soci- 
eties on the basis of a highly significant likeli- 
hood ratio chi-square test statistic, L? = 3201 
with 64 degrees of freedom (df) for the nine 
most industrialized nonsocialist nations in their 
sample. 

They then considered the quasi-perfect mo- 
bility model, which yields a highly significant 
L? = 150 with 16 df, corresponding to a P-value 
of about 107°. They nevertheless adopted this 
model on the grounds that it “fits extremely 
well, accounting for 99.7% of the association 
under the baseline model of independence.” 
This sounds sensible, yet the procedure of re- 
jecting one model on the basis of the 
likelihood-ratio test (LRT), and accepting an- 
other in spite of it, seems unsatisfactory. 

My purpose here is to argue that it is not GH 
who are illogical, but that the LRT is ill-suited 
to the task of model selection, especially in 
large-sample situations such as theirs. An al- 
ternative statistical procedure is proposed 
which, unlike the LRT, leads to the same con- 
clusions as GH. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE 
LIKELIHOOD RATIO TEST? 


The aim of much social research is to describe 
the main features of selected aspects of social 
reality; such a description is often called a 
model, and is necessarily to some extent ap- 
proximate, The LRT, however, in common 
with other significance tests, is designed to 
detect any discrepancies between model and 
reality. Such discrepancies do exist, by defini- 
tion, although if the model is satisfactory, they 
should be small. With a large enough sample, 
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M,. Assume for the moment that no other 
models are being considered. Rejection of My 
then implies acceptance of M,, which says that 
each cell is a special case. This does constitute 
a statement about the underlying social reality, 
and may, indeed, itself be a model of interest 
(Featherman and Hauser, 1978:161—66). Re- 
jection of M, does not imply that M, provides a 
better description. The point is that we should 
be comparing the models, not just looking for 
possibly minor discrepancies between one of 
them and the data. 


AN ALTERNATIVE: POSTERIOR ODDS 


The question to which we really want an an- 
swer can perhaps often best be expressed as 
follows: which model better describes the main 
features of social reality as reflected in the 
data? A closely related and more precise ques- 
tion is: given the data, which of M, and M, is 
more likely to be the true model? 

The latter question can be answered by cal- 
culating the posterior odds for My against M,, 
defined by 


Prob [M, is the true model 
B = given the data] 


Prob [M, is the true model 
given the data] 


B is defined in the context of the Bayesian 
approach to statistical inference, which views 
probability as a measure of the opinion of a 
coherent individual, and which is well de- 
scribed by Edwards et al. (1963). In principle, 
to find a value for B one needs to specify prior 
beliefs about the models and their parameters, 
but in the large-sample situation considered 
here, the effect of the prior beliefs on the con- 
clusions drawn would be very small. 

It is shown in Raftery (1985), drawing on 
results of Spiegelhalter and Smith (1982), that 
approximately, in large samples, 


—2 log B = L? — (df) log N 


where N is the total sample size. This quantity, 
denoted BIC, can be easily calculated from the 
output of standard contingency table analysis 
programs such as GLIM. If BIC is negative, 
therefore, we should accept Mg in the sense of 


: “at ¢ N 
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preferring it to the saturated model. If we are 
comparing several models, we should prefer 
the one with the lowest BIC value. BIC pro- 
vides a consistent model selection procedure in 
the sense that in large samples it chooses the 
correct model with high probability, and it is 
thus valid beyond the Bayesian context; see 
Schwarz (1978). It provides an automatic way 
of making the often difficult and subjective 
trade-off between L? and df which is inherent 
in the conventional LRT model selection pro- 
cedure. l 


CONCLUSION 


For the Lipset-Zetterberg hypothesis, BIC = 
2528, so that it provides a poor description of 
the data relative to the saturated model and 
should be rejected. This is GH’s conclusion 
also. For the quasi-perfect mobility model, 
BIC = —36, indicating that it should be ac- 
cepted, This agrees with GH’s ‘“common- 
sense” conclusion, and disagrees with the con- 
clusion based on the LRT. 

The implications of this comment go beyond 
the GH study and suggest that posterior odds 
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provide a more sensible basis than likelihood- 
ratio testing for choosing between models for 
contingency tables in many social science ap- 
plications. 
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CAPITALIST RESISTANCE TO THE ORGANIZATION OF 
LABOR BEFORE THE NEW DEAL: 
WHY? HOW? SUCCESS?* 


Larry J. GRIFFIN 
University of Minnesota 


MICHAEL E. WALLACE 
Ohio State University 


BETH A. RUBIN 
Cornell University 


Studies of class struggle and formation are seldom tied systematically to the social 
movement and collective action literature. We attempt in this paper to apply some of 
the concepts developed first in the collective action literature to the successful efforts 
of U.S. capital to hinder the organizing efforts of trade unions in the years before the 

` New Deal. Specifically, we identify the interests of capital in destroying workers’ 
self-organization both through structural analyses of the relationships among 
productivity, wages and unionization and through the statements of employers 
themselves. We then show how capital organized and mobilized itself to struggle 
against unions, demonstrating that its anti-union strategies were quite successful. 
Our results indicate generally that formal models of collective action must include 
the “counter-mobilization” of movement adversaries and suggest a fruitful strategy 
for linking the study of class conflict to that of social movements. 


Class conflict engendered by the proletariani- 
zation of formerly self-sufficient and autono- 
mous producers historically has taken place in 
the two institutions characterizing the political 
economy of'a capitalist democracy, the com- 
modity production system, including the ex- 
change of commodified labor power for wages 
in a labor market, and the electoral- 
representative political system. In capitalist 
countries which have never spawned suc- 
cessful political parties committed to and de- 
pendent predominantly on the working class 
for their electoral victories (e.g., the U.S.; 
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Minneapolis, MN, 55455. 
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also acknowledge the support of the Division of Re- 
search and Graduate Development of Indiana Uni- 
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Reich and Edwards, 1978), the market has re- 
mained the core arena within which workers 
have mobilized their collective resources both 
to resist the power of capital and to organize to 
preserve or to enhance their material well- 
being and control over shop-floor conditions. 
The American bourgeoisie, too, has created 
new markets or tailored existing ones to further 
its economic, political, or ideological objec- 
tives (Edwards, 1979; Gordon et al., 1982). 

Labor markets therefore do more than sim- 
ply distribute the fruits of production; they also 
generate class-specific interests and capacities, 
especially between the main actors engaged in 
market relations, capitalists and workers, and 
structure relations, conflictual or harmonious 
or some mix of each, both between and among 
class agents (Mandel, 1968; Therborn, 1983; 
Wright, 1978). In a word, markets both forge 
classes and are used by men and women as 
they attempt to forge themselves into classes. 
Neither markets nor the competition or coop- 
eration induced by them, however, exist in a 
political vacuum. States tolerate markets, oc- 
casionally regulate or shut them down, but al- 
ways partially shape the realm of 
possibilities—to exploit, to organize, to 
struggle—available to actors in markets. By 
selectively encouraging the organization or 
disorganization of particular classes, or by 
facilitating or repressing the mobilization of 
class-linked resources, states and -their 
policies, then, are also entangled in the process 
of class formation. 

Classes are not static entities, fixed once and 


147 


148 


for all in time. Nor are they completely deter- 
mined by “objective” economic “facts,” such 
as the social relations of production (Pre- 
zworski, 1977). Rather, the process of class 
formation is the effect of the totality of 
ideological, political, and economic conflicts, 
themselves limited by the relations of produc- 
tion and often motivated precisely by the 
struggles of actors to define themselves and 
their adversaries as organized collectivities 
with perceptible boundaries and some degree 
of consciousness of collective interests (Pre- 
zworski, 1977; Therborn, 1983). Boundaries, 
interests, and mobilization, however, are al- 
ways shifting; interests change, coalitions are 
formed and break up, positions in the economy 
are created or destroyed, demobilization oc- 
curs (Tilly, 1978). Classes are continually or- 
ganized, disorganized, and reorganized (Pre- 
zworski, 1977). Indeed, an interest of any one 
class is usually to disorganize, either directly 
or indirectly via manipulation of the state or 
market, its (real or perceived) adversarial 
class, to render it ineffective as an organized 
collectivity pursuing its often different, occa- 
sionally antagonistic, interests. This, too, 
tends to generate conflict as the contending 
groups mobilize resources to press or fend off 
the attack (Tilly, 1978). “The very right to or- 
ganize is an effect of struggles that in turn 
shapes the form of class organization” (Pre- 
zworski, 1977:372). To understand class for- 
mation, then, one must also understand how 
and why classes are disorganized by the con- 
scious actions of agents of other classes or by 
the state. This is our general objective in this 
paper. 

Our rather abstract concerns are areas 
by examining, in the pre-New Deal period, 
why and how an increasingly organized 
capitalist class tried so assiduously to disorga- 
nize American workers-as-a-class. We empha- 
size the legal, social, organizational, and tech- 
nological mechanisms used by capital to re- 
press, fragment, ‘‘buy-off,” and deskill labor 
and, in so doing, forestall its organizational 
efforts and mobilization. Our analyses pertain 
to the years 1902-28, from the beginning of 
capital’s first organized mass offensive against 
labor, the “open shop drive” (Perlman and 
Taft, 1935; Foner, 1964), to the onset of the 
Great Depression. In general, the structure of 
labor~management relations and collective 
bargaining and the relationships among orga- 
nized labor, capital and the state were so dif- 
ferent in the pre- and post-Depression/New 
Deal years that the two epochs represent dis- 
tinct regimes of industrial relations (Rubin et 
a 1983; Snyder, 1975; Brody, 1980; Shelfin et 

, 1981; Fiorito, 1982). 
od reading of the historical record, to, be 
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reviewed below, convinces us that much of the 
variation in unionization during this period— 
and the relatively low level of organization 
during the entire pre-New Deal era (see Wol- 
man’s 1923 and 1936 discussions of the waxing 
and waning of the labor movement during this 
period)—can be partially attributed to efforts 
of capitalists to defeat labor organization. The 
first question to be answered, then, is what 
were Capital’s interests vis-a-vis labor, i.e., the 
“gains or losses resulting from ... interac- 
tion... .” (Tilly, 1978:7) 


WHY DID CAPITAL RESIST? INTEREST 


Marxist political economy suggests that com- 
petitive pressures constrain individual 
capitalists to maximize the production of 
surplus value by the proletariat, and subse- 
quentially its extraction, because this surplus 
provides the basis of the short-term prof- 
itability of capitalist firms and of the expanded 
reproduction of capital (Mandel, 1968; Wright, 
1978—classical economists make generally the 
same point, though of course with different 
terminology). This means that, ceteris paribus, 
capitalists must attempt to maximize output 
and minimize the costs of production. Because 
a large component of total production costs is 
labor costs, capital must also necessarily try to 
reduce per-unit labor costs and the aggregate 
wage bill as much as is feasible. In a market 
economy, however, workers’ subsistence rests 
predominately on their securing as large a wage 
as possible; this structural necessity has 
shaped workers’ interests vis-a-vis capital and 
towards one another and has lead them indi- 
vidually and collectively to resist the appropri- 
ation of the full value of their labor. 
Unionization is one of the most important 


‘market-driven mechanisms available to the 


working class in its struggles to achieve its 
interests. It is a key component of labor's “‘or- 
ganizational capacity”; that is, the “actual 
linkages among members of a class created by 
and through consciously directed class organi- 
zations” (Wright, 1978:101; see also Ther- 
born’s, 1983:40-7 notion of “hegemonic ca- 
pacity”) and of its mobilization, i.e., its collec- 
tive control of associational or financial re- 
sources needed for collective action (Tilly, 
1978). Without labor organization and mobili- 
zation, the working class, especially in the 
U.S., due to its lack of a strong socialist party 
presence, would be structurally hindered in its 
collective action in market and state spheres 
(Tilly, 1978; Offe and Wiesenthal, 1980). 
Regardless of the degree to which class 
interests are “seen” or are shared they do not 
automatically translate into class organization. 
Let us assume for the moment, contrary to 
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Roemer (1978), that unions survive and, in 
time, grow only if workers are in some sense 
“coerced” (by unions) to organize to obtain 
employment. The closed (or union) shop, then, 
is an organizational imperative for continued 
union existence (Olson, 1965). Moreover, the 
closed shop can be used by trade unions to 
circumvent the “free rider’ problem because 
it, unlike a political party, requires neither spe- 
cial loyalty nor allegiance from the worker nor 
“utopian” consciousness; indeed, the worker's 
private interest in obtaining a job can be 
realized only by serving one interest of the 
union, maintenance or expansion of member- 
ship (Olson, 1965). We should thus expect 
capital to organize and mobilize to resist la- 
bor’s organizing drives and the closed shop: an 
organized working class mobilized to obtain 
collective goals and empowered to “coerce” 
further membership represents (or may be 
thought by capitalists to represent) a threat 
both to the ideological hegemony enjoyed by 
business elites globally and on the shop floor, 
and to the financial viability of highly orga- 
nized sectors and firms. 

The above remarks are more than theoretical 
abstractions; they reflect in a crucial way the 
American economic environment at the turn of 
the 20th century. The years 1897-1904 wit- 
nessed organized labor’s first great upsurge 
since the phenomenal growth of the Knights of 
Labor in 1885—86 (Wolman, 1923). Total union 
membership increased more than 400 percent 
in that six year period, from less than 500,000 
to more than 2,000,000. The growth of unions 
associated with the AFL—from about 250,000 
to almost 1,700,000 members—was even more 
dramatic: 560 percent (Wolman, 1923). Alone, 
this alarmed the bourgeoisie, but when coupled 
with the growing radicalism of certain seg- 
ments of organized labor, and, later, of the 
success of the Socialist Party and its leader, 
Eugene Debs, the labor movement, together 
with the closed shop, quickly became 
anathema to much of the business world. (See, 
among many other examples, the statement in 
1903 by David Parry, then President of the 
National Association of Manufacturers: “[Or- 
ganized labor] knows but law and that is the 
law of physical force—the law of the Huns and 
Vandals, the law of the savage....Itis...a 
mob power knowing no master except its own 
will.” Quoted in Bendix, 1956:266.) 

Capitalists were concerned not only with la- 
bor’s organizational gains and political 
radicalism but also with the nuts and bolts of 
corporate survival in a dynamic competitive 
economy: productivity, costs, and profits. 
Bernstein (1960a:145), for example, quotes a 
superintendent of an iron mine on the Mesabi 
as saying, when asked what he wanted to do 
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more than anything else: “Cut a dollar a ton off 
the cost of ore. You have to be tough when 
you're handling iron.” And from a manager of a 
wire works factory: ‘‘the firm can now figure 
up the costs of drawing by job rates in various 
ways, and see which is cheapest” (quoted in 
Brody, 1960:7). Labor history of the period i is 
replete with such sentiment.! 

Entrepreneurial concerns with efficiency 
and costs were well-founded. Competition 
among small and medium sized firms, and oc- - 
casionally even among industrial giants, was 
ruthless; inefficient and relatively unproduc- 
tive enterprises increasingly failed, either 
pushed out of the market entirely or gobbled up 
by larger, more cost-conscious and efficient 
businesses. That simple survival was prob- 
lematic is forcefully indicated by the number of 
business failures and the failure rate. (the 
number of failures per 10,000 firms) during 
this period. Almost 600,000 enterprises failed 
in the years 1890-1928. (We exclude the De- 
pression years for obvious reasons.) The aver- 
age failure rate for this thrity-eight-year period 
was 92, more than twice that of the post-World 
War II average. Small or inefficient producers, 
even those exercising oligopolistic product 
market power (Edwards, 1979:218-9), fur- 
thermore, were threatened not only with fail- 
ure but also with extinction via merger with 
other more efficient firms. The years 1898-- 
1903 witnessed an unprecedented wave of ac- 
quisitions. Indeed, the absolute number of 
mergers in 1899 (1208) and again in 1929 (1245) . 
was not topped until 1967, when 1496 mergers 
were recorded; the merger rate per 100,000 
business in 1899, moreover, was much higher 
than the 1967 rate (106 vs. 59; the 1929 rate was 
57). 

If this period posed the historic problem of 
entrepreneurial survival in an unregulated 
capitalist economy, it also offered to industri- 
alists unparalleled opportunities for growth. 


. The expansion of national and world markets, 


technological innovations, and ‘‘im- 
provements” in factory organization created 
the potential for sustained profit-taking and ac- 
cumulation. The realization of this potential, 
however, required the rationalization of pro- - 
duction processes and the elimination of tech- . 
nical inefficiencies (Gordon et al., 1982; Nel- 
son, 1975; Brody, 1960). These twin goals were 
central objectives of capitalists during this pe- 
riod. Throughout much of the period (and, in- 


1 The documentation for the assertions made in 
this section which are not otherwise referenced are 
found in Brody (1960, 1980), Edwards (1979), Gor- 
don et al., (1982), Montgomery (1979), Bendix 
(1956), McKelvey (1952), Faulkner (1951), and Nad- 
worny (1955). 
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deed, continuing to the present), however, 
capital was aware that a major obstacle to the 
rationalization and reorganization of the labor 
process was a recalcitrant and, in some indus- 
tries, well-organized labor force using 
“traditional,” even ‘‘archaic,”’ craft tech- 
niques. 

At the turn of the century one of the most 
important resources held by skilled craft 
workers—-and one which their unions were 
most zealous in protecting—was a near 
monopolization over the production process it- 
self (Montgomery, 1979; Brody, 1960, 1980). 
The most famous proponent of scientific man- 
agement, Frederick Taylor ([1911] 1947:312), 
observed that 


The workmen. . . have had their knowledge 
handed down to them by word of 
mouth.... This mass rule-of-thumb or 
traditional knowledge may be said to be the 
principle asset . . . of every tradesman... 
[The] foremen and superintendents know 
... that their own knowledge and personal 
skill falls far short of the combined knowl- 
edge and dexterity of all the workmen under 
them. ... 


This superior knowledge enabled skilled craft 
workers to be free of supervision, to pace their 
own work, and to produce at an output quota 
fixed by the workers themselves (Montgom- 
ery, 1979; Brody, 1980). Montgomery (1979:10) 
labels this the “functional autonomy” of the 
craftsman, which was institutionalized by very 
elaborate union work rules or “legislation” (the 
contract at Homestead Steel Works, for exam- 
ple, contained fifty-eight pages of footnotes; 
Brody, 1980:22), and supported collectively by 
sympathy strikes and informal sanctions to 
enforce adherence to the rules (Montgomery, 
1979:10). 

By the standards of “systematic manage- 
ment” then coming into vogue (Nelson, 1975; 
Gordon et al., 1982), workers’ control of pro- 
duction led to shop-floor practices which were 
technically “obsolete” and an organized labor 
force resistant to new productive techniques. 
Craft unionism, as one of the organizational 
expressions of working-class interests, was 
therefore held accountable for the retention of 
“inefficient” craft practices and redundant 
workers, for “soldiering” (the systematic re- 
striction of output), and for the imposition, 
through collective bargaining contracts, of ar- 
tificially high wages. Harry Frick, chairperson 
of Andrew Carnegie’s operations, well ex- 
pressed business’s attribution of blame to 
unions in a complaint to Carnegie: “‘The mills 
have never been able to turn out the product 
they should, owing to being held back by the 
Amalgamated men.’ Carnegie saw destroying 
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the union as the ‘chance to reorganize the 
whole affair, and ... exact good reasons for 
employing every man. Far too many men re- 
quired by Amalgamated rules™ (quoted in 
Brody, 1960:53. The “Amalgamated men” 
were members of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron and Steel Workers). Trade union 
growth, moreover, reduced the ability of 
supervisors and foremen to discipline “lazy” 
and “upstart” workers: ‘‘[I]ncreasing worker 
organization meant that, while the firm could 
safely dismiss recalcitrant individuals with rel- 
ative impunity, it could not so easily do so with 
rebellious groups of workers” (Edwards, 
1979:57; emphasis in original). 

The question quickly boiled down to one of 
control. Again, it was Frick who understood 
perfectly the contradiction between union 
“legislation” and managerial prerogative: ‘The 
question is a very grave one. It is whether the 
Carnegie Corporation or the Amalgamated As- 
sociation shall have absolute control over our 
plant . . .” (quoted in Brody, 1960:59). Who, 
then, would control the factory? Management 
could control the labor process only if a 
“transfer of skill”?—from craft worker to 
manager—about production techniques” oc- 
curred. This, in turn, was possible only if the 
power of the craft union, with its rules per- 
taining to work organization, technology, hir- 
ing, evaluation, and pay, was broken. “The 
Amalgamated placed a tax on improvements, 
therefore the Amalgamated had to go,” said a 
Carnegie partner (quoted in Brody, 1960:54). 
Only then could productivity be increased and 
labor costs lowered, thereby helping insure 
adequate profit margins, a respectable market 
share, and long-term corporate survival in the 
context of an economy “running full” (Ed- 
wards, 1979:37).3 Thus a decisive blow against 


2 This phrase was used before a speech to the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers in 1922 
(quoted in Stone, 1975:84, fn. 134). 

3 After the Amalgamated Association was de- 
feated at Carnegie mills, Carnegie boasted, “we have 
a great advantage over others [competitors], running 
non-union. ...” (quoted in Brody, 1960:56). Car- 
negie’s statement raises the issue of the private- 
versus-class interests of the capitalist and the free- 
rider problem. Olson's (1965) discussion of the ra- 
tional (non)action of members of “latent” groups 
(i.¢., large, atomistic groups lacking effective social 
control producing indivisible collective goods: ¢.g., 
trade unions) is premised on the likelihood that the 
private interest of any one member and the interest 
of his or her latent group are inconsistent. Open-shop 
associations were not latent groups; they were much 
closer to what Olson calls “privileged” groups, a 
group in which each member has the private “incen- 
tive to see that the collective good is provided...” 
(Olson, p. 50). Any single capitalist personally bene- 
fited from running open shop. So did the capitalist 
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Table 1. Determinants of the Levels and Growth Rate of Industrial Output Per Person Hour, 1902-1928 





Independent Variables (1) Level (2) Level 
Capital Stock ALM 436 
0.65)" (10.97)** 
Unemployment, —.429 —.287 
(6.74)** G.24)** 
Inflation, —.097 —.1%8 
G.58)"* @.75"* 
Union Density, -= —.265 
= G.2y* 
Strike Frequencyis —_ — 058 
(876) 
NAM Indexy..» — — 
Level Output, = — 
a 10.70 13.12 
R? 891 963 
Durbin- Watson 1.45 1.03 
Est. Technique GLS OLS 


Equation # 

Q) Level (4 Level (5) Level (6) Growth (T) Growth 
448 417 447 1.30 858 
0-51) 6.50)" (11.33)"* (4.36)** Q.22)"" 

—.358 — 429 —.359 -1.15 —1.16 
(4.56)** (6.59" (4.69)"* G.59)"" B.n 
—.090 — 096 —.050 —.426 -.48 
G.1l** G32" G.23y" ayn @.02)" 
—.169 — —.168 —.673** —.646 
(1.62)* — (L.67y* (1.81) (1.79)°* 
.004 —.005 — — — 
(.086) (116) E E = 
— — — — .059 
= = = — (1.61% 
— — — —2.85 ~H 
_ — = (4.89)** (3.62)** 
10.94 10.86 11.06 34.51 33.17 
-902 886 906 544 576 
1.49 1.45 1.50 1.41 1.25 
GLS GLS GLS OLS OLS 





a Metric coefficient (t-statistic). 
* p= .10 (one-tailed). 
** p< 05 (one-tailed). 


organized labor could weaken the monopoly of 
the skilled worker, destroy the closed shop, 
stop the spread of industrial unionism, stamp 
out one strain of ‘‘un-Americanism,” that for- 
eign virus ‘‘Bolshevism,”* and restore political 
stability and the sanctity of private property. 

Regression analyses of the linkages between 
unionization and productivity and unionization 
and wages suggest that employers were essen- 
tially correct in their assessments of the bar- 
riers to profitability posed by organized labor 
during the pre-New Deal years. During the pe- 
riod 1902~28, the formal organization of work- 
ers into trade unions retarded both produc- 
tivity levels (Table 1, column 5) and produc- 
tivity growth (columns 6 and 7), independently 
of the influence of capital stock, unemploy- 





class in general. This, of course, is one source of the 
structural power of the capitalist class, especially as 
compared to members of the working class, who 
were often interested in obtaining work of any sort, 
even in an open shop. In breaking the Amalgamated, 
Rockefeller was pursing his own interests, and si- 
multaneously advancing the interests of his class; the 
private interest of one capitalist, at least with respect 
to unionism, and the class interest of the bourgeoisie 
were, far from contradictory, mutually supportive, 
even indistinguishable (Offe and Wiesenthal, 1980). 

4 Bernstein (1960a:147) quotes two officials of the 
NAM who, in the 1920s, equated a closed shop with 
un-Americanism: “It is really very remarkable that 
[the closed shop] is allowed to exist . . . under the 
American flag.” The second NAM official, the presi- 
dent in 1923, could not “. . . conceive of any princi- 
ple that is more purely American, that comes nearer 
representing the very essence of all those traditions 
and institutions that are dearest to us than the open 
shop principle.” Bendix (1956) provides a wealth of 
information about the equation of the closed shop 
with “un-Americanism” by employers and trade as- 
sociation officials during this period. 


ment, inflation, and a variety of other factors.§ 
(The NAM index in the growth equations in- 
cludes the number of member firms of NAM 
and NAM’s annual expenditures. The im- 
portance of this variable and our rationale for 
including it in the productivity equation are 
discussed below. No other variable introduced 
later in the analysis significantly influenced 
either level or rate of change of output during 
this period.) The employers and their spokes- 
persons who railed mightily against the trade 
union movement—even when it was relatively 
weak and fragmented, as it was during most of 
the pre-New Deal period—appear to have been 
correct, then, in their reasoning that labor’s 
organization impeded the growth and level of 
output.® 


5 We include as control variables in all equations 
an index of capital stock, the unemployment rate, 
and the inflation rate, all specified contem- 
poraneously. We expect the quantity of physical 
capital used in production, as a proxy for technologi- 
cal innovation, more sophisticated, capital-intense 
production processes, and the like, to enhance pro- 
ductivity (Walters and Rubinson, 1983). Both unem- 
ployment and inflation should retard productivity, 
the former as an indicator of idle productive capacity 
and deteriorating business conditions generally, the 
latter due to its association with the opportunity 
costs of investments in new plants, production, 
bottlenecks, etc. We omit a number of variables 
identified by such recent scholars as Wéisskopf et al. 
(1983) as of potential importance because adequate 
data do not exist for the period. 

6 Douglas (1930), studying the period 1897-1914, 
found that the length of the workday had declined 
substantially more in six organized industries than in 
eight largely unorganized industries, a fact which 
may affect aggregate productivity if not per- 
personhour output. Brody (1960:28—46) quotes steel 
managers’ own appreciation of the relationship be- 
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Our argument about the threat posed to the 
economic success of firms by unionization 
rests on more than restrictions of productivity, 
however. It also includes labor costs. If wages 
fell with the productivity declines attributable 
to unionization, then per-unit labor costs 
would have been constant and, ceteris paribus, 
so would have profits. The probability of busi- 
ness failure therefore would not have been in- 
creased by the presence of unions, regardless 
of the depressant output consequences of 
working-class organization (Brody, 1960). We 
must show, therefore, that union density in- 
creased wages and labor costs or, minimally, 
prevented wage cuts (on “defensive” union 
strategies, see Montgomery, 1979). 

No ideal operational measure of labor's 
compensation exists for this period, but four 
series collected and published by Douglas 
(1930) appear most reasonable: (1) hourly wage 
rates of “union” manufacturing industries (i.e.: 
metal trades, granite and stone, book and job 
printing, newspaper printing, planing mills, 
and bakers); (2) hourly wages of these “union” 
industries plus construction, also heavily 
unionized; (3) hourly wages of “payroll” man- 
ufacturing industries, which were largely unor- 
ganized in the 1920s (see also Lewis, 1963) and 
which ranged from iron and steel and meat- 
packing to clothing and cotton; and (4) weekly 
wages of “unskilled” workers, which include 
“common” laborers from all industries (not 
just manufacturing).”? In addition to the four 
wage measures taken from Douglas (1930), we 
also use annual earnings in the “unionized” 
and “non-unionized” industrial sectors as an- 





tween hours and productivity. Analyses of the 
post-World War years have also found that 
unionization is related to productivity declines 
(Weisskopf et al., 1983; Allen, 1984). 

7 For reasons Douglas (1930:174~7) makes clear, 
the “unskilled” worker series is by far the weakest. 
Douglas’s series extends only to 1926. We used the 
annual earnings in what Lewis (1963) labels the 

. “unionized” sector as a whole (i.e., manufacturing, 
mining, construction, transportation, communica- 
tions, and public utilities) to estimate for the years 
1927 and 1928 the two “union” hourly wage series, 
annual earnings in the “non-unionized” industrial 
sector (i.e., all industries not subsumed in the 
“unionized” sectors) to estimate hourly wages in the 
non-union “payroll” industries, and the hourly 
wages of all manufacturing workers to estimate the 
weekly wages of the “unskilled.” These prediction or 
estimation equations proved the best of the multitude 
we tried, with R?’s being in all cases greater than .9. 
We also estimated all of the equations presented in 
Tables 2 and 3 for the years 1902-26 with Douglas’s 
(1930) original series. No important differences 
emerged from the two sets (1902-1928, 1902-26) of 
Tegression coefficients. Thus, we believe the esti- 
mates for 1927 and 1928 to be quite serviceable. 
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other indicator of union-non-union reward dif- 
ferences. Altogether, then, we analyze six 
series, three in varying degrees tapping the 
earnings of largely organized workers, and 
three indexing the earnings of largely unorga- 
nized workers. All measures are expressed in 
nominal (i.e., current) dollars, following the 
convention used in wage determination studies 
(Ashenfelter et al., 1972; Lewis, 1963). Esti- 
mates of the “union” wages or earnings 
equations are presented in Table 2.8 The con- 
trol variables generally conform to expecta- 
tions, at least for one or another dependent 
variable. Union density, as hypothesized, also 
increased every wage measure we employed 
(as it did to aggregate manufacturing wages and 
compensation, analyses not presented). Both 
levels (columns 1, 3, and 5) and changes (col- 
umns 2, 4, and 6) of hourly wages of workers in 
unionized manufacturing industries and in con- 
struction, and the annual earnings of em- 
ployees in the very broadly defined unionized 
industrial sector, are stimulated by unioniza- 
tion. Importantly, the use of the lagged en- 
dogenous variables helps ensure that we are 
not simply correlating unexamined common 
trends in both the wage variables and union 
density.’ 


£ All of the regression equations contain the fol- 
lowing control variables: level of output (hourly, 
weekly, or annually, depending on the temporality of 
the dependent variable); unemployment, and infla- 
tion. Marginal productivity theory predicts that 
wages rise and fall as productivity rises or falls 
(Douglas, 1930). Unemployment should be inversely 
related to wage rates, since in periods of high unem- 
ployment the bargaining position of labor deteri- 
orates as there is a surplus of workers who then bid 
against one another for jobs at the going (and lower) 
wage (Mandel, 1968). In times of low unemployment 
the converse is true. The rate of inflation should 
increase the going wage due both to the higher nomi- 
nal costs of all factors of production (including labor) 
and to the press of workers to recoup price increases 
with wage increases (Ashenfelter et al., 1972; Faulk- 
ner, 1951). We initially also controlled for strike fre- 
quency and weekly or annual hours worked. Strikes 
were consistently negative, though their statistical 
significance varied considerably by estimation tech- 
nique and equation specification. Hours supplied to 
the market behaved perversely, often significantly 
depressing weekly or annual earnings. We decided to 
exclude strikes from further consideration because 
of their instability and because their presence or 
absence does not unduly affect any other coeffi- 
cients. We use the labor supply measure sparingly. 

5 Equations 2, 4, and 6 contain the lagged values 
of the endogenous variables, which serve as global 
controls for a host of otherwise unspecified effects 
and also prove to be an expedient solution to two 
analytical problems: serial correlation and time 
trending. By lagging the dependent variable one 
year, we effectively residualize wages or earnings 
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Table 2. Determinants of “Union” Wages, 1902~1928 











Annual Earnings: 
“Unionized” Sector 
Independent Variables (1) (2) 
Output/Hr. —. = 
Output/Yeary .001% -001 
(.332) (.896) 
Unemployment —11.87 —10.82 
(1.40)* (2.38)** 
Inflationy 7.84 12.00 
(3.18)** (5.16)** 
Union Density,y 49.15 11.49 
E (3.77)** (1.46) 
X Hours Worked/ — .060 
Year w — (.236) 
‘Wage Measurey_» — .973 
— (16.72)** 
a .390 ~ 336 
R? 575 .995 
Durbin’s H (D-W) (1.80) ~ 466 
Est. Technique GLS-AR2 OLS 





2 Metric coefficient (t-statistic). 
* p=.10 (one-tailed). 
** p< .05 (one-tailed). 


We infer from Table 2, then, that the extent 
of union organization does increase the level of 
money wages or earnings in those industries 
with sizeable organization, and that the in- 
crease cannot be attributed to the measured 
productivity of workers, to their labor supply, 
to general economic or labor market condi- 
tions, or to other known or plausible determi- 
nants of wage rates (e.g.: World War I years, 
the presence of company unions, and corpo- 
rate profits—data not presented). The results 
thus far discussed could, nonetheless, be ar- 
tifacts of some unknown process. As a final 
check on the inferences we wish to draw, 
therefore, we present, in Table 3, estimates of 
wage determination models developed for 
(largely) non-unionized workers using the three 
non-union measures discussed earlier: annual 
earnings in the “non-union” sector, hourly 
wages in payroll industries, and weekly wages 
of “unskilled” workers. We should not see sig- 
nificant or strong union effects in these sectors 
since they were largely unorganized through- 
out much of this period. All equations include 
the lagged endogenous variables to control 





against this prior level, thereby creating change 
scores, which are often less subject to autocorrela- 
tion and secular time trends. The union coefficient in 
the level annual earnings equation (column 1) in- 
cluding hours supplied to the market is $62 (t=2.27), 
indicating that the statistical significance of union 
density observed in Table 2 is not due to omitting 
labor supply. 
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Hourly Wage 
Hourly Wage Mfg. & 
Mfg. Construction 
(3) (4) (5) (6) 
.003 .000 .009 000 
(1.26) (.009) (2.30)** (.123) 
.000 —.002 . .008 —.004 
(.009) (.703) (.949) (.663) 
002 004 -004 * 004 
(1.35)* (3.19)** (2.74)**  (1.69)** 
026 O11 .028 013 
83. is (2. aii (2.74)**  (2.18)** 
— .982 — .956 
— (13.91)** — (7.96)** 
034 —.092 ~ 495 —.118 
.298 -990 .132 975 
(2.03) —.568 (1.99) —.786 
GLS-AR2 OLS GLS-AR2 OLS 


against the possibility of mistaking trend for 
causal determination. We see from Table 3 that 
unionization generally does not significantly 


. increase the wages of the largely unorganized. 


Taken as a whole, the null results presented in 
Table 3 are consistent with the positive results 
presented in Table 2.!° Aggregate unionization 
stimulates wages or earnings in those indus- 
tries or sectors where workers are relatively 
organized, and fails to do so where workers are 
relatively unorganized. 

When combined with the results contained in 
Table 1, the coefficients presented in Table 2 
suggest that, because output was curtailed and 
wages were increased, unions generated higher 
per-unit labor costs than capitalists would have 
tallied up in their absence. This is a likely 
probability, but unfortunately one not directly 
testable because we lack the necessary data on 
per-unit labor costs for these years. In analyses 
not reported we did, however, approximate 
such a series by using both the output per 
person-hour and the hourly “unionized” wage 


10 The partial exception to this pattern, annual 
earnings in the unorganized industrial sector, yields, 
on closer examination, quite equivocal results. When 
hours worked supplied to the market is omitted (col- 
umn 1), union density appears to increase yearly 
earnings in the “non-unionized” industrial sector. 
But when labor supply is added to the equation, the 
union effect is reduced to insignificance. We cannot 
make too much of this equation, however, because 
the hours-worked variable has the wrong sign. 
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Table 3. Determinants of “Non-Union” Wages, 1902-1928 











Annual Earnings: Hourly Wages: Weekly Wages: 
Independent ___Non-Unionized Sector. Payroll Mis, Unskilled 
Variables (1) (2) (3) (4) 
Output/Hryp — — .0008 — 
— — (1.18) — 
Output/Y earn -0003 .000 — — 
(.675) (.065) — — 
Output/Weeku — — — .000 
(.083) 
Unemployment —6.21 ~7.23 .004 195 
(2.30)** (3.06)** (1.53)* (1.55)* 
Inflation 2.89 243 .004 181 
(3.26)** (.201) (5.02)** (4.63)** 
Union Density 11.47 4.19 .003 —.143 
= (3.14)** (1.02) (.983) (.960) 
X Hours Worked/ — —3,95 — — 
Yeary — (2.81)** — — 
Wage Measure- .957 .883 .914 1.02 
(20.37)** (18.19)** (9,.90)** (17.28)** 
a =.114 1097 —.072 2.35 
R? .996 .997 .985 .973 
Durbin’s H (D-W) —1.09 .025 —.707 —.359 
Est. Technique OLS OLS OLS OLS 





a Metric coefficient (t-statistic). 
* p< .10 (one-tailed). 
** yp .05 (one-tailed). 


rate data to create a ratio variable which serves 
as a proxy for unit labor costs, finding, as ex- 
pected, that unionization increased per-unit 
labor costs. Many smaller and marginal firms 
probably disappeared because “excessive” 
unit costs, partially derived from unionization, 
rendered these enterprises non-competitive. 
To see if this notion has empirical support, we 
regressed the number of business failures (BF) 
and the failure rate (BFR) on the proxy dis- 
cussed above for per-unit labor cost (PULC), 
lagged, and to control for a variety of unknown 
influences, the lagged endogenous variables. If 
our reasoning is correct PULC should have a 
positive sign. The OLS-estimated equations, 
with t-ratios in parentheses, are presented in 
Table 4. While only exploratory and not dis- 
aggregated by unionized- non-unionized status 
of the firms which failed, these analyses do 
support our hypothesis and at least suggest that 
increases in unit labor costs resulted in a larger 
number of failures and a higher failure rate than 
might otherwise be predicted. They suggest, 
two, that this increase was due, indirectly, to 
unionization. 

Our structural analyses of the linkages 
among unionism, output, wages, unit labor 
costs, and business failures are entirely con- 
sistent with both theory and the preceptions of 
capitalists about their own economic and 
political interests. Corporate efficiency and ra- 
tionalization, expanded output and reduced 


production costs were prerequisites of survival 
for many firms in those years—not luxuries. 
Trade unions reduced “efficiency,” fettered 
rationalization, hampered productivity, in- 
flated wages, increased unit costs, and, 
thereby, indirectly increased business failures 
in the aggregate economy, and, at the level of 
the unionized firm, the probability of failure. 
All of this points to the fact that capital, par- 
ticularly in the political and economic context 
characterizing the pre-New Deal years, had 
good reason to fear the labor movement, to 
want maximally to destroy, and minimally to 
dominate labor’s self-organization by any 


Table 4. Determinants of Business Failures, 1902- 
1928 (OLS Estimates) 








Independent Business 

Variables Failures Failure Rate 

Per Unit Labor “121.28 283 
Costsy-1» (3.00)** (1.37)" 

Business Failuresy_.) .612 — 

(4.65)** = 
Failure Ratey_1 — .619 
— (3.90)** 

æ 66.9 20.8 

R? -686 362 

Durbin’s H 2.25 2.75 


a Metric coefficient (t-statistic). 
* px.10 (one-tailed). 
** p= .05 (one-tailed). 
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feasible means. And it did so for the most ra- 
tional of economic motives: its very survival 
depended not infrequently on doing just that. 


HOW DID CAPITAL RESIST? 
ORGANIZATION AND MOBILIZATION 


Capital launched two major “countermove- 
ments” (McCarthy and Zald, 1977) against 
trade unions during the pre-Depression years, 
the “open shop drive,” which began around 
1903 and lasted for a decade or so, and the 
“American Plan,” which characterized the 
1920s. While the movements differed to a de- 
gree tactically, and involved additional actors 
(e.g., the American Pian drew in, especially, 
the Chamber of Commerce as an extremely 
active participant, but also the National 
Grange, the American Bankers Association, 
and other business organizations; Perlman and 
Taft, 1935), they pursued essentially identical 
strategies and, excepting the time peeriod, 
were often indistinguishable. For purposes of 
brevity, we treat them as a single continuous 
movement, displaying different “moments” 
historically. 

Two peak capitalist organizations were 
primarily responsible for the attacks on or at- 
tempts at the subornation of trade unions: the 
National Association of Manufacturers (NAM) 
and the National Civic Foundation (NCF). 
Employer resistance to unionism existed 
throughout the 19th century (Perlman and Taft, 
1935), but it lacked national leadership and or- 
ganization. The new president of the NAM, 
David Parry, supplied these in 1903, when, ac- 
cusing organized labor of having “exactly the 
same end and aim as Sccialism,” he urged the 
Association to organize a “crusade against 
unionism” (quoted in Foner, 1964:37). The 
open-shop drive, the ‘employers’ mass offen- 
sive” (Perlman and Taft, 1935:129), had begun. 

Two points of the NAM’s newly adopted 
hostile policy toward lebor were emphatically 
enunciated (Steigerwalt, 1964). First, the asso- 
ciation should “inform” the public about the 
true nature of unionism. Second, the NAM 
should take the lead in encouraging and or- 
ganizing the anti-union, open-shop efforts of 
the numerous but unorganized trade and em- 
ployers associations which existed throughout 
the county. In effect, the NAM was to organize 
the capitalist class and mobilize its resources of 
money, access to the political center, and 
moral suasion. It sponsored, financed, or 
otherwise cooperated with a number of newly 
formed or extant anti-union associations or 

fronts, many of which, like the NAM, were 
formed for reasons other than anti-unionism 
(see, in particular, Bonnett, 1922:361~72). 
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Here we see an example of how a newly 
mobilizing conflict group reduces its organizing 
costs by building on pre-existing organizational 
resources (Oberschall, 1973. See also Morris’ 
1981 analysis of the black sit-in movement in 
the late 1950s). 

In 1907, most of these associations 
coalesced, under the tutelage of the NAM, to 
form the National Council of Industrial De- 
fense, the purpose of which was to coordinate 
political pressure to defeat candidates and 
legislation (especially that pertaining to wages, 
hours and working conditions and exempting 
unions from the restrictions of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act) favorable to labor (Bernstein, 
1960a; Foner, 1964; Steigerwalt, 1964). All in 
all, then, the NAM’s line on the necessity of 
union-busting was followed faithfully by much 


of the business community, and most of its . 


suggestions about how to disorganize the 
working class were, in fact, adopted by a large 
number of industrialists, especially those in 
heavily organized states and industries 
(Steigerwalt, 1964:152)!! 

The National Civic Foundation was orga- 
nized in 1900 to work for specific reforms to 
stabilize the emergent corporate order and to 
check the rapidly spreading influence of the 
Socialist movement (Foner, 1964; Weinstein, 
1968, 1970). It included among its officials emi- 
nent representatives of business, labor, and the 
public, including the more influential 


_ Capitalists of the day (e.g., Mark Hanna, 


Samuel Insull, Andrew Carnegie), Samuel 
Gompers, who was the original First Vice 
President of the NCF, John Mitchell (president 
of the United Mine Workers), and the “heads 
of the. major railroad brotherhoods and many 
AFL international unions” (Weinstein, 
1970:8). Unlike those associations openly 
pushing open-shop ideology, the NCF es- 
poused acceptance of conservative and “‘re- 
sponsible” unionism (as represented by the 
AFL leadership) and support for workmen’s 
compensation and for federal legislation to 
curb the rapacious competition among busi- 
ness enterprises (Weinstein, 1970; Foner, 
1964). 

The NCF’s composition and “enlightened” 


11 The NAM’s influence on its members extended 
beyond anti-unionism. It was involved in a variety of 
the issues of the day—the tariff, industrial education, 
and factory modernization (Steigerwalt, 1964). NAM 


activity was directed toward the betterment of its 


members and could be taken as a general indicator of 
efforts of some segments of business to expand its 
markets and physical output. This is the reason for 
including it in the productivity equation (Table 1), 
where, as expected, it stimulates output. 
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stance towards the trade unions and progres- 
sive legislation have led some revisionist histo- 
rians, notably Weinstein (1968) and Radosh 


(1970), to conclude that the NAM and the NCF ° 


proposed genuinely different solutions to the 
“labor problem,” with the former urging 
cruder, war-like tactics andthe latter offering 
labor an olive branch. Some factual support for 
this view exists. First, as we discussed above, 
is the representation of labor leaders in the 
higher echelons of the NCF. Second, competi- 
tion existed between the NCF and the NAM 
and the two did exchange sharp verbal crit- 
icisms and insults (Foner, 1964). Third, the 
NCF did attempt to’ bridge the gulf between 
capital and labor and promote industrial peace 
of a certain -sort (Weinstein, ` 1970; Radosh, 
1970). 

The - Weinstein-Radosh interpretation is 
nevertheless overdrawn. Despite the ostensi- 
ble hostility between the Foundation and the 
Association, ‘‘the top leaders of the most im- 
portant employers’ associations in the country 
belonged to both organizations” (Foner, 
1970:116; see also Foner, 1964:69~70 and 
Montgomery, 1979:60-61). Big business, 
moreover, . dominated the NCF and its 
policies.'? The NCF’s lofty ideology of toler- 
ance and conciliation was seldom matched in 
practice: Ralph Easley, the Secretary of the 
NCF, “sought to persuade the big industrialists 
that there’ was no basic difference between the 
Parrite [referring to the NAM’s president, 
David Parry] and the NCF approach to orga- 
nized labor” (quoted in Foner, 1964:69). Fur- 
thermore, the type of unions tolerated by the 
NCF were those craft unions organized by and 
for a privileged minority, unions which were 
“not [to] make trouble,” and which were to 


“keep politics out of the union” (Easley to 


Gompers, as quoted in Foner, 1964:70—71). 
Radicals and the unskilled were to be excluded 
from these conservative unions; “responsible” 
union leaders were to police their own ranks; 
the open shop, where desirable, was not to be 


12 In an unpublished dissertation, Gordon Jensen 
found that of the 190 business leaders “who held 
top-most positions in the largest business companies 
. inthe United States during the decade 1901-1910, 43 
were members” of the NCF (quoted in Foner, 
1964:66, emphasis in original). Foner (p. 66), using 
Jensen’s research, notes that “of the 241 men who 
constituted the inner group in the councils of the 
NCF,. . . 111 were corporation presidents, 32 were 
chairmen or vice-presidents, and 34 were partners in 
industry or banking or sole owners of firms.” 
Seventy-three percent of the NCF’s leadership, then, 
were members of the capitalist class. Over a quarter 
of all corporations and railroads with a capitalization 
of $10 million were represented in the NCF (Foner, 
1964:66). 
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challenged, or in the words of Seth Low, the 
president of the NCF: “the right of other 
workingmen to forego collective bargaining, if 
they wish to do so, will be equally unchal- 
lenged” (quoted in Foner, 1964:70). Whatever 
the degree of class collaboration between AFL 
bureaucrats and “‘civic-minded” and “progres- 
sive” members of the NCF, the Foundation’s 
real purpose was to co-opt the labor move- 
ment, and to channel its energies in ways ac- 
ceptable to this faction of capital. 

The total number of firms belonging to one 
or another open-shop or trade association 
adopting open- -shop principles is not known. 
Two rough. estimates of the size of the coun- 
termovement can be inferred from data pre- 
sented in Bernstein (1960b) and Bonnett (1922). 
A recalculation of Bernstein’s (p. 83) data sug- 
gests that 80 employers associations belligerent 
to unions were formed in the years 1897-1932. 
An additional 57 associations espousing 
“negotiation” with organized labor were 
formed in this period. In all likelihood, how- 
ever, the majority of these “negotiated” in a 
manner similar to the NCF; that is, were con- 
ciliatory toward unions if the leadership deliv- 
ered the labor peace and “cooperation” wanted 
by “liberal” business. Thus, unionized labor 
was faced, at one time or another in the pre- 
New Deal period, with up to 137 employers 


- associations, the majority of which were 


openly hostile and the remainder covertly so. 
Based on data presented in Bonnett (1922), we 
calculate that between 1910 and 1920 at least 
15,000 firms were represented by only 10 of 


- these peak associations. 


HOW DID CAPITAL RESIST? 
COLLECTIVE ACTION 


The open-shop movement was, as we have 
seen, unified in its interests, extremely well 
organized and had mobilized considerable 
clout. But generally these must be put to use 
before one movement or class can inflict dam- 


. age on another movement or class (Tilly, 1978). 


To do damage to an adversarial movement—to 
demobilize it, for example, or to raise the costs 
of its collective action to near-prohibitive 
levels—requires collective action. What were 
the “repertoires” (Tilly, 1978) of collective ac- — 
tion used by the bourgeoisie during the open 
shop and the American Plan years? 
Employers’ tactics took a variety of often 
temporally specific forms, all experimental and 
frequently running at cross-currents with each 
other and all deriving from organization and 
coordination, either tight or loose. Most of 
these represented explicit policies undertaken 
by agents of the open shop/American Plan 
(OS/AP). associations and can be rather 
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straightforwardly grouped into categories 
similar to those developed by Tilly (1978) to 
study the general consequences of resource 
mobilization. 


I. Capitalists attempted to diminish the 
unity of working-class interest and its ‘“‘intrin- 
sic class strength’ (Therborn, 1983:40) that is, 
its “extent of common identity and unifying 
structure” and social cohesion on and off the 
job (Tilly, 1978:54) in a variety of ways, but the 
most important appear to have been the use of 
immigrant labor, the reorganization of the labor 
process via mechanization: and the implemen- 
tation of new systems of factory administra- 
tion, especially “systematic” and ‘‘scientific” 
management techniques, and corporate pater- 
nalism as embodied in “welfare capitalism” 
and company unions. 


A. Immigrants supplied much of the raw labor 
power needed by an industrializing America; 
about one-fifth of the aggregate increase in the 
work force between 1870 and 1910 can be at- 
tributed to immigration (Vittoz, 1978). Ample 
evidence exists that employers on a very wide 


basis consciously exploited the massive influx ` 


and heterogeneity of immigrant labor. The 
sheer number of. immigrants (which totaled 
over 21 million from 1891 to 1931), about 80 
percent of whom were unskilled (Foner, 
1964:257; Montgomery, 1979:34) and employed 
in unorganized industries, served as a “‘floating 
supply of labor” (quoted from the trade journal 
Iron Age by Brody, 1960:109), regulating em- 
ployment and possibly (but see Vittoz, 
1978:57) wages. Moreover, immigrants were 
occasionally used as strike breakers (though 
perhaps proportionally no greater than other 
workers; Vittoz, 1978), arousing the hostility of 
organized labor and exciting nativist senti- 
ments in the working class generally (Gordon 
et al., 1982; Brody, 1960; Foner, 1964). The 
unionization and skill differentials between 
immigrant and native labor provided further 
ammunition for the bourgeoisie’s ‘‘divide-and- 
conquer” strategy, which played on ethnic arid 
associated differences by selectively hiring or 
firing particular groups or employing many 
ethnicities with no common tongue, or by seg- 
regating ethnic groups by departments or job 
categories within the firm (Montgomery, 1979; 
Periman and Taft, 1935; Gordon et al., 1982). 
Here the explicit motivation of the capitalists 
was to disorganize workers and to breed hos- 
tility between native workers and immigrants 
and among the different i omani nationalities 
and ethnicities. '> 


13 John Commons, in his introduction to Perlman 
and Taft (1935), -states: “I visited the employment 
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Employers apparently had a sound under- 
standing of the economics of immigrant labor. 
Until the early twenties, representatives of a 
number of trade associations,- including the 
National Founders’ Association and the NAM, 
both testified before and lobbied Congress on 
the necessity of keeping immigrant streams 
open (Bonnett, 1922). ` 


B. The mechanization, and subsequent reorga- 
nization of the labor process was the prime 
mechanism used in. the * ‘transfer of skill”— 
discussed above as necessary for the ration- 
alization | of production—from craftsman to 
manager.. ‘Coupled with new management 
techniques, it freed the employer from’ reliance 
on expensive skilled workers, who ‘were now 
increasingly replaced by semi-skilled machine 
operatives. (See. the data on the changing skill 
composition of Detroit’s metal industries 
workers presented in Gordon et al., 1982:133). 
Craftsmen lost the single ‘most important re- 
source they possessed—their monopoly over 
production knowledge (Gordon et al., 1982; 
Brody, 1980; Montgomery, 1979)—and hence 
the very basis of their union organization and 
subsequent collective action. As Tilly (1978:79) 
notes, one of the most effective. ways to de- 
mobilize an adversary is to appropriate its sa- 
lient.resources. With skilled workers and their 
organization on the defensive, capital often did ` 
rationalize production, with subsequent output 
gains and wage decreases. Brody (1960) and 
Stone (1975), for example, report drastic re- 
ductions in the wages of skilled union steel 
workers after their union was broken and the 
labor process reorganized. 

By subdividing tasks into ‘specialized opera- 
tions, and by erecting job hierarchies, manage- 
ment effectively countered, at least in the short 
run, the possibility that a now deskilled and 
homogeneous work force laboring in compara- 
ble work conditions. for similar pay would or- 
ganize.'* Performance in this elaborate di- 


office of Swift and Company. I saw, seated on 
benches around the office, a sturdy group of blond- 
haired Nordics. I asked the employment agent, How 
comes it you are employing only Swedes? He an- 
swered, Well; you see, it is only for a week. Last 
week we employed Slovaks. We change about 
among different nationalities and languages. It pre- 
vents them from getting together. We have the thing 
systematized” (Commons in Perlman and Taft, 
1935:xxy). Brody (1960:136) reports that during the 
1909 steel strike U:S. Steel “advertised for nonunion 
experienced ‘Syrians, Poles, and Rumanians’.” - 

14 Bibliographic documentation for the claims 
made in this-and' the following section are found, in 
addition to-the referénces quoted or making unique 
points, in Bendix (1956), Brody (1960, 1980), Foner 
(1964, 1980), Lescohier and Brandeis (1935), 
Montgomery (1979), and Perlman and Taft (1935). 
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vision of labor, moreover, was rewarded 
through the use of “incentive pay,” which in- 
dividualized wages, rather than through the 
“old-fashioned” negotiations between the em- 
ployer and the craft union. This restructuring 
of the labor process clearly fragmented the 
interests, and even objective relations, vis-a- 
vis managers, of workers; the “collective 
worker” (Wright, 1978:99) was partially de- 
stroyed; cohesion was replaced by segmenta- 
tion.'5 Managerial domination of the work- 
place, designed to increase output and reduce 
labor costs, became more of a reality. Bendix’s 
(1956) analysis of open-shop literature led him 
to conclude that scientific management was 
one tool perceived by managers to enable them 
to exercise “absolute. authority” (p. 274) in the 
workplace. This desire is also unapologetically 
presented in the charters of some of the trades 
associations.'® It is not surprising, then, that 
the NAM and the Council for Industrial De- 
fense lobbied Congress in 1916 to table an 
“anti-efficiency in industry” bill (Nadworny, 
1955:102; Bonnett, 1922:89). 


C. The harshness of the mechanization of pro- 
duction, the prevalence of ‘technical control,” 
which entailed the conscious embedding of 
control in the technical structure of the firm 
(Edwards, 1979), and the atomization accom- 
panying the new forms of management pro- 
voked tremendous resistance from labor in 
the form of greater strike activity and an unac- 


13 A very good example of this comes from John 
Commons’ observations of the meat packing indus- 
try: 

The animal has been surveyed and laid off like a 

map; and the men have been classified in over 

thirty specialties and twenty rates of pay from 16 

cents to 50 cents an hour. ... Whenever a less 

skilled man can be slipped in at 18 cents, 1844 

cents, 20 cents, 21 cents, 2244 cents, 24 cents, 25 

cents and so on, a place is made for him and an 

occupation mapped out. . . .skil] has become spe- 
cialized to fit the anatomy (quoted in Lescohier 

and Brandeis, 1935:300). 


And a manufacturer explaining his introduction of 
incentive pay had a good grasp of its consequences: 
“when each worker is paid according to his record 
there is not the same community of interest... . 
There are not likely to be union strikes where there is 
no union of interest’ (quoted in Gordon et al., 
1982:141). 

16 One of the Declaration of Principles of the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association was: “we will not 
permit employees to place any restrictions on the 
Management, methods, or production of our 
shops... .” (Bonnett, 1922:102). The NAM’s was 
similar: ‘‘Employers must be unmolested and un- 
hampered in the management of their business, in 
determining the amount and quality of their product, 
and in the use of any methods or systems of 
pay... .” (Bonnett, p. 296). 
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ceptably high level of turnover (Nelson, 1982; 
Brody, 1980; Montgomery, 1979; Gordon et al., 
1982). The final set of anti-union strategies to 
be discussed in this section were attempts to 
ease this harshness by paternalism. In ex- 


-change for loyalty and commitment to the firm, 


capital was willing to extend to labor a “voice” 
in plant operations and a concern for its mate- 
rial and psychological well-being. The “voice” 


“was to be exercised through company unions, 


known initially as “works councils” or “em- 
ployee representation” plans; the well-being of 
the worker was to be achieved through “wel- 
fare capitalism.” 

Company unions, which enrolled about a 
million and a half workers in 1928 (National 
Industrial Conference Board, 1933), were evi- 
dent as early as 1898, but began to be estab- 
lished extensively only in the early 1920s as an 
outgrowth of President Wilson’s charge to the 
newly-formed National War Labor Board 
(NWLB) to keep labor peace (Brandes, 1976; 
Bernstein, 1960a). They were essentially for- 
mal grievance committees formed and con- 
trolled by management and, after the wartime 
gains of organized labor, were increasingly es- 
tablished as a “safety valve” (National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, 1933:39) to counter la- 
bor’s self-organization, often during an or- 
ganizing drive or strike (McKelvey, 1952; 
Bernstein, 1960a:86—87; Brody, 1980; Brandes, 
1976). 

Company unions were supported throughout 
much of the 1920s by the NAM, the American 
Management Association, and the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board (NICB), another 
employer-sponsored “civic” organization 
(Bernstein, 1960a:171). They were used to ce- 
ment the innovations in factory reorganization 
and managerial practices initiated during the 
earlier “systematic management” period (Nel- 
son, 1982). Productivity gains were registered 
by those firms adopting works councils 
(Bernstein, 1960a; McKelvey, 1952), as were 
increases in job security and wages, at least in 
some plants (Brandes, 1976:130-1; results not 
presented also suggest that company unions 
may have stimulated hourly compensation). 
While the specifics of employee representation 
plans varied by firm, some generalities seemed 
to exist: managerial prerogative to organize the 
labor process remained intact, including “‘spe- 
cifically the right to set the pace of work and 
pay rates” (Edwards, 1979:106); membership 
was often open only to non-union members 
(Bernstein, 1960a); individual grievances were 
heard, but no mechanism existed for workers 
to press for collective interests (Edwards, 
1979); strikes were prohibited (Bernstein, 
1960a; Foner, 1964); councils’ decisions were 
subject to managerial approval—they had lit- 
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tle, if any, independent power (Edwards, 1979; 
Brandes, 1976); and “employee representa- 
tives had no contact with other company or 
trade unions in the industry” (Bernstein, 
1960a:172). 

The following statement by the vice presi- 
dent of a copper company makes as clear as 
possible capital’s intent in establishing com- 
pany unions: 


Employee representation has come from 
management and therefore is to be regarded 
as a vehicle to assist management lead- 
ership. . . . It is a great mistake to consider 
this device as a means of balancing the 
power of management by the power of an- 
other group. It should rather be regarded as a 
mechanism which the management officials 
utilize to assist them in their function of 
leadership (quoted in Lescohier and Bran- 
deis, 1935:355). 


Employees representation was an anti-union 
tool of management, pure and simple.'7 

Much the same can be said of welfare 
capitalism. Having its roots in the 19th century 
it flourished in the 1920s, giving workers in 
“large prosperous firms” (Brody, 1960:59) a 
variety of extrinsic job benefits, including rec- 
reational services, health care, group insur- 
ance, retirement pensions, stock options, 
profit-sharing, accident benefits, housing, edu- 
cational services, and even attempts at em- 
ployment stability (Bernstein, 1960a; Edwards, 
1979; Lescohier and Brandeis, 1935; Brandes, 
1976). By the end of the twenties, a non-trivial 
percentage of American workers in the eco- 
nomically dominant firms received some sort 
of corporate welfare benefit. !8 

Corporate provision of services did reflect, 


17 Lescohier and Brandeis (1935:354) quote a 
“well-known personnel manager” writing in 1920: 
“After all what difference does it make whether one 
plant has a shop committee, a works council. ... 
they can all be called ‘company unions’ and they all 
mean the one big fundamental point—the open 
shop.” 

18 Brandes (1976:28), for example, reports that a 
1926 survey of 1500 of the largest firms in the U.S. 
found that 80 percent had some form of welfare pro- 
gram and half had “comprehensive programs.” More 
than four million employees worked for these com- 
panies. This is probably an underestimate, however. 
Bernstein (1960a:181) reports 5.8 million workers 
were covered by $7.5 billion of group insurance and a 
bit fewer than 4 million employees in 364 firms were 
covered by old age pension plans. In 1927 about 
800,000 workers (about one-third of the total number 
of employees) in 315 companies had enrolled in 
stock-option plans (the market value of which was 
over $1 billion), and 307 companies, employing more 
than a million workers, had savings plans (McKel- 
vey, 1952:55). 
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to a degree, the philanthropic impulse; never- 
theless, private welfare spending was also an 
attempt to “buy” the workers’ loyalty and 
commitment to the firm. An immediate con- 
cern of the capitalists of the time was to find a 
solution to high turnover, which in some in- 
dustries was as high as 348 percent and aver- 
aged, over 105 manufacturing firms, 100 per- 
cent in 1912-15 (Lescohier and Brandeis, 
1935:331). Job benefits tied to the worker's 
stability seemed one answer, both to turnover 
and to the perennial problem of productivity. 
The NICB, in a 1929 report, suggested that 
firms with employee savings plans could ex- 
pect “good feeling” [by employees] toward 
the company . . . [and] workers to remain 
with the company” (quoted in McKelvey, 
1952:55). Likewise, Charles Schwab, the head 
of Bethlehem steel, argued that “A sense of 
proprietorship affords a powerful incentive to 
arouse interest in the performance of work” 
(quoted in Brody, 1980:54). 

Welfare schemes were more than bonds ce- 
menting workers to their employers, though; 
they were also tactics used to woo employees 
away from unions. One International Harves- 
ter executive argued that accident insurance 
was “a weapon [which] would be much 
stronger than any profit-sharing proposition 
toward breaking up unionism” (quoted in Ed- 
wards, 1979:93). Employee ownership of 
stock, suggested the NICB in 1928, might gen- 
erate ‘‘a more loyal and interested labor force 
..., and as a result “unrest would be allayed 
and ... there would be less incentive for re- 
sponse to outside organizations which might 
seek to divide the allegiance of the workers” 
(quoted in McKelvey, 1952:55). Employers put 
teeth into their anti-union rhetoric by with- 
holding some services from striking employees 
and from union members (Foner, 1964; said 
Harold McCormick, then President of Interna- 
tional Harvester: “As you know our Pension 
Plan is a purely voluntaristic expression of the 
company’s desire to stand by men who have 
stood by it.” Quoted in Edwards, 1979:93). It is 
therefore not coincidental that welfare 
capitalism was pushed most vigorously by the 
NCF (Weinstein, 1970; Edwards, 1979; Nel- 
son, 1975; Brandes, 1976) and supported by the 
NAM (Steigerwalt, 1964; Brandes, 1976). ~ 

Debate endures as to the real successes of 
welfare capitalism and company unions in dis- 
organizing American workers. Nevertheless, 
by rewarding loyalty to the firm, objectively 
linking the interests of capital and labor,!* and 


19 Chairman of the Board of U.S. Steel Judge Gary 
believed, as a consequence of the company stock 
subscription program, “the interests of capital and 
labor will be drawn more closely and permanently 
together” (quoted in Edwards, 1979:94). 
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inculcating habits of dependence and subservi- 
ence, corporate paternalism stunted the 
awareness and consciousness of “class” in an 
important segment of labor. 


Il. The second set of tactics employers used 
was aimed at weakening directly the organi- 
zational capacity or mobilization of organized 
labor. They represent explicit, “official” 
OS/AP movement actions and include: (a) 
boycotting union goods, (b) hiring labor spies 
and agents provocateurs (over 200,000 in 1928; 
Bernstein, 1960a:149), whose purpose was to 
“obtain the names of employees who were 
members of the union, advance strike plans 
... the precipitation of a strike before the 
union was prepared, and the discrediting of 
union leadership with the membership” 
(Bernstein, 1960a:150—1); (c) bribing union of- 
ficials into quietude; (d) blacklisting union 
workers; (e) forcing workers to sign binding 
oaths and “yellow dog contracts” (i.e., a writ- 
ten agreement in which the worker promised to 
be non-union and remain that way and to re- 
frain from organizing drives) before they could 
work in an open shop;?° (f) moving production 
facilities from unionized to non-unionized 
plants in “industrial satellites” and in the South 
(Gordon et al., 1982) and even some entire 
industries (e.g., textiles) to the South, where 
there were few unions; (g) organizing national 
lobbies against proposed legislation excluding 
unions from the Sherman Act and against 
pro-labor legislation generally; and (h) pro- 
moting and sponsoring trade schools, industrial 
education, and employer apprenticeship pro- 
grams (culminating in 1913 in the National As- 
sociation of Corporation Schools) to increase 
the supply of non-union skilled workers (Bon- 
nett, 1922:26; Brandes, 1976:Ch. 6; Nelson, 
1975:99). 


I. Efforts to decrease the efficacy of the 
collective actions of unions to deepen their or- 
ganization constitute the third category of em- 
ployer actions. These, too, were official OS/AP 
movement policies. Here the employer associ- 
ations (a) furnished employers with strike 
breakers (often, as we noted above, unskilled 
immigrants or blacks from the South), (b) sub- 
sidized and policed firms engaged in open-shop 
battles, harassed those businesses not fully 
committed to the OS/AP, and even imposed 
“severe sanctions” (Bernstein, 1960a:155) on 


firms violating “rules which required that’ 


members obtain the approval of the [National 


20 Bernstein (1960a:201) puts the number of work- 
ers who had signed “yellow-dog” contracts, which 
were completely legal until 1932, at 1.25 million at 
the end of the 1920s, 36 percent of the membership of 
trade unions in 1928. 
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Metal Trades Association] for agreements with 
their employees . . .”; and (c) used the local 
police, state militia, and private agents to 
harass union leaders, suppress the free speech 
of strikers and organizers, break strikes, and, 
generally repress with force the movement.?! 


IV. The final set of employer actions limited 
the structure of political “opportunities” (Tilly, 
1978) available to the working class by de- 
legitimating unionism, hindering mobilization, 
and raising the costs of collective actions of 
unions. Concretely, OS/AP organizations eli- 
cited the aid of influential third parties through 
(a) an intensive propaganda effort intended 
both to educate the public as to the “true 
meaning” of unionism (Steigerwalt, 1964; 
Perlman and Taft, 1935) and to legitimate their 
repressive anti-union tactics and (b) the use of 
local, state, and federal legislation to cripple 
unions. To get their message across, OS/AP 
employers and associations boycotted un- 
friendly newspapers, enrolled friendly editors 
and journalists into the cause, and published 
and distributed to civic organizations and li- 
braries millions of pamphlets extolling the vir- 
tues of the open shop, and painting unions (or 
their leaders) as “unprincipled,” ‘‘radical,”’ 
“corrupt,” “murderous,” “unconstitutional,” 
“unholy,” “lazy,” and so on (Foner, 1964:49; 
Steigerwalt, 1964). 

Vastly more important than propaganda, 
however, were employer maneuvers bringing 
the courts fully into labor—capital struggles. 
Some laws were explicitly enacted to ban rev- 
olutionary unions; other laws or statutes were 
interpreted by the courts to suppress the activ- 
ities of non-revolutionary unions. Among the 
former the most important were the antisyn- 
dicalism laws, still on the books of twenty-two 
states and territories in 1931, which were used 
to decimate the Industrial Workers of the 
World by imprisoning or deporting its members 
(Perlman and Taft, 1935; Witte, 1932). Among 
the latter appear to have been (a) state laws 
prohibiting restraint of trade, conspiracy, and 
malice and (b) the federal Sherman Anti-Trust 
and Clayton Acts of 1890 and 1914, respec- 
tively, interstate commerce laws, and the 
“conspiracy statute” (Witte, 1932; Bernstein, 
1960a). 

The courts used either state laws or federal 


2! Between 1875 and 1910, for example, state 
troopers were called in to break strikes more than 
500 times (Edwards, 1981). There was also evidence 
of mob violence against the union: "Almost every 
year, cases have occurred . . . in which union orga- 
nizers were kidnapped and told to leave town or 
were tarred and feathered and deported” (Witte, 
1932:201). 
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statutes to outlaw the following actions by legal 
non-revolutionary unions: (a) sympathy 
strikes, (b) strikes to obtain closed shops, (c) 
strikes to force employers to rescind “‘yellow- 
dog” contracts, (d) picketing, and (e) boycotts 
and secondary boycotts (Witte, 1932; Berman, 
1930; Frankfurter and Greene, 1930; Bernstein, 
1960a). Additionally, the legality of the 
“vellow-dog” contract was upheld by the U.S. 
Supreme Court in 1917 (Bernstein, 1960a). 
Thus, the OS/AP movement consciously 
capitalized on extant legislation or court rul- 
ings to demobilize labor’s self-organization and 
limit its collective action. The very right of 
organized labor to exist was jeopardized by 
these legal rulings. 

Perhaps the most effective anti-union legis- 
lation were the various anti-trust laws, espe- 
cially the Sherman Act (Bernstein, 1960a:206), 
because the courts could issue an injunction 
restraining organized labor from pursuing cer- 
tain acts if those acts could be interpreted as 
illegal restraint of trade.?? Injunctions were 
ordered in massive numbers during the pre- 
New Deal years; indeed, the period was char- 
acterized as ‘Government by injunction” 
(Frankfurter and Greene, 1930:1). Witte 
(1932:84) counted “definite references” to the 
issuance of 1872 injunctions during the years 
1880-1931, half of which—921—were directed 
against labor in the 1920s. (Only 223 injunc- 
tions were sought but not granted.) The conse- 
quences of defying injunctions, moreover, 
were quite severe: unions were subject to dam- 
age suits and union leaders and members were 
fined, prosecuted, and if convicted, impris- 
oned. In a period when many work stoppages 
occurred over the issue of union organizing, “a 
union calculating a strike call contended with 
the strong possibility, if not probability, that a 
restraining order would issue’ (Bernstein, 
1960a:201). This, of course, was precisely why 
employers asked for injunctions and why the 
NCF and the NAM, the latter both directly and 
indirectly ‘through its networks of open-shop 
associations, mobilized their organizational 
and financial resources to persuade Congress, 
until 1932, to shelve or table all anti-injunction 
bills and legislation exempting organized labor 
from the Sherman Act (Foner, 1964:76, 299— 
301, 338; Steigerwalt, 1964:128—38). 


22 “The order invariably applied to the union, its 
agents and attorneys, and ‘all persons acting in aid of 
or in connection with them. . . .” It commonly pro- 
hibited the use of force, coercion, and intimidation, 
prevented or regulated picketing, and barred 
boycotts, trespass, the use of the appellation ‘scab, 
and the payment of strike benefits. Sometimes the 
order forbade the workmen to strike or the union to 
hold meetings” (Bernstein, 1960a:195—6). 
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By acts of commission and omission, the 
state was therefore a very active participant in 
union-busting in the first third of the 20th cen- 
tury. Supreme Court Justice Louis Brandeis, in 
a dissenting opinion in the Bedford Cut Stone 
Co. case (1927) involving the right of organized 
labor to refrain from working on stone cut by 
unorganized labor, perhaps best expressed the 
consequences for unionism of the courts’ in- 
terpretations: “If on the undisputed facts of 
this case, refusal to work can be enjoined, 
Congress created by the Sherman Act an in- 
strument for imposing restraints upon labor 
which reminds of involuntary servitude” 
(quoted in Witte, 1932:72). 


CAPITAL’S SUCCESS? 


In his address to the 1906 NAM convention, 
David Parry stated that “only a few years ago 
trades unionism unrestrained and militant was 
rapidly forcing the industries of the country to 
a closed shop basis.... But a change has 
come and the Association is largely responsible 
for it....What has brought these changes? 
The question can be answered in one word— 
Organization.” (quoted in Faulkner, 1951:296). 
Was the NAM, the anti-union “crusade” more 
generally, really that successful? Two of the 
more important governmental commissions of 
the time, those on scientific management and 
immigration, thought so (see Nadworny, 
1955:93; Gordon et al., 1982:141—2). The immi- 
gration commission even went so far as to 
argue that through their “conscious” ethnic 
policies large corporations “realized . . . they 
would break the strength of unionism for at 
least a generation” (quoted in Gordon et al., 
1982:141~2). Self-serving bureaucratic rhetoric 
or the possible bias or inaccuracies of gov- 
ernmental commissions aside, the actual esti- 
mates of union membership during this period 
suggest that capital’s resistance to the self- 
organization of the working class was extraor- 
dinarily successful. The salient question as yet 
unanswered, then, is not if union-busting was 
successful, but, rather, over and above the ef- 
fects of other political and economic influ- 
ences, how successful it was. 

To answer this question we specify and es- 
timate a model assumed to portray the pro- 
cesses determining unionization. Following the 
convention in unionization research, we use as 
one of our measures of union growth (or de- 
cline) percent change in the number of union 
members (GROWTH) (Ashenfelter and Pen- 
cavel, 1969; Bain and Elsheikh, 1976; Shelfin et 
al., 1981; Fiorito, 1982). We do not want our 
inferences or estimates to be limited to a single 
operationalization of the dependent variable, 
however, so two additional indices of the ex- 
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tent of labor's formal organization are used: the 
number of union MEMBERS and union DEN- 
SITY, measured as the number of union mem- 
bers as a percentage of the non-agricultural 
labor force. (This measure, also analyzed by 
Neumann and Rissman, 1984, and Rubin et al., 
1983, is the independent variable in Tables 
2-4.) While conceptually similar, the measures 
are not empirically identical: MEMBERS and 
DENSITY are correlated at .87, and each cor- 
relates with GROWTH at —.20 and —.07, re- 
spectively. The raw data for all the 
operationalizations are the Wolman—Troy 
union member series (Wolman, 1936; Troy, 
1965). 

The specifications of our union equations are 
similar to those used. by previous analysts of 
unionization. We include as controls the stan- 
dard industrial, business cycle, prosperity, and 
political party measures used by Ashenfelter 
and Pencavel (1969), Bain and Elsheikh (1976), 
Shelfin et al., (1981), Fiorito (1982), Neumann 
and Rissman (1984), and Rubin et al., (1983). 
Generally, unionization should increase in in- 
flationary and prosperous periods, when 
Democrats are in power, and with increases in 
the proportion of the labor force employed in 
the “unionized” sector (i.e., manufacturing, 
mining, transportation, communication, and 
public utilities industries; Lewis, 1963).2? Ex- 
pectations about the directionality of unem- 
ployment are unclear: on the one hand, unem- 
ployment may measure the “stock of labor’s 
grievances,” leading workers to mobilize 
(Ashenfelter and Pencavel, 1969; Neumann 
and Rissman, 1984); on the other hand, it may 
indicate demoralization and the whip of surplus 
labor, leading to demobilization as workers ac- 
cept any job available and defray to better 
times the costs of union organizing (Bain and 
Elsheikh, 1976; Fiorito, 1982). 

Our equations include several controls not 
used previously in union studies of this period: 
labor’s collective action, as indexed by strike 
frequency, average annual firm size, and the. 
number of pro-labor laws enacted annually by 
the U.S. Congress. Strike activity might be 
expected to stimulate unionization as workers 
shut down production to obtain the right to 


+3 Economic prosperity is a two-item scale: corpo- 
rate profits before taxes and a six-year moving aver- 
age of deflated hourly wages of manufacturing work- 
ers (Snyder, 1975; Ashenfelter and Pencavel, 1969). 
The two items comprising the scale correlate at .54 
and each behaves as expected when entered sepa- 
rately in the regression equations. Democratic party 
control is also a two-item scale: percent of Demo- 
crats in the House of Representatives and Democratic 
president in power. These items correlate at .53 and 
each behaves as expected when entered separately in 
the union equations. 
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organize and bargain collectively (Rubin et al., 
1983). Firm size should increase labor’s formal 
organization since the forced congregation of a 
relatively homogenized labor force in ever 
larger and, correlatively, more mechanized 
(Gordon et al., 1982) enterprises should in- 
crease workers’ collective understanding of 
their common situation and facilitate intra- 
class communication (Mandel, 1968). Pro-labor 
legislation, too, should lead to union growth. 
After enactment, labor would have a stronger 
legal basis to launch organizing drives and 
greater state protection, perhaps through par- 
tial shielding from the courts’ anti-labor in- 
terpretations of the Sherman Act, of extant 
organization. Past research and exploratory 
analysis guided our choice of the appropriate 
lag structures of these control variables. Fi- 
nally, we include the lagged endogenous vari- 
ables in the DENSITY and LEVEL equations 
to control for “inertia or economies of scale” 
(Neumann and Rissman, 1984:183). The 
GROWTH equation contains, as an additional 
regressor, the lagged value of DENSITY to 
quantify the “saturation” effect; i.e., the 
greater the existing density of organization, the 
more difficult is further union growth (Ashen- 
felter and Pencavel, 1969; Bain and Elsheikh, 
1976). A number of other variables added to 
the equations (e.g., the World War I years) 
exerted no effect and were not included in the 
analyses presented here. 

One major departure from conventional spe- 
cification of the union equations is our inclu- 
sion of an explicit measure of the extent of the 
capitalist class's mobilization of resources to 
press their open-shop drives and the American 
Plan. Quantitative analysts of union organiza- 
tion and strike activity have long recognized 
the relevance of broader political forces and 
“climates” for explaining variations in labor's 
organization and action. But the operationali- 
zation of the concepts of interest have been, in 
every case, either much too simple (the use of 
dummy variables to proxy “good” and “bad” 
years—Bain and Elsheikh, 1976) or quite indi- 
rect (the use of Democratic representation to 
tap pro-union sentiment; Bain and Elsheikh, 
1976; Ashenfelter and Pencavel, 1969). Our 
measure of the organization and mobilization 
of the open-shop/American Plan movements, 
on the other hand, taps directly the organi- 
zational and financial strength of the most im- 
portant peak association of the OS/AP, and its 
spearhead, the NAM. We develop a scale of 
NAM activity consisting of the NAM’s annual 
membership and its expenditures. The items 
are highly correlated (r = .75) and when en- 
tered separately in regression equations con- 
taining the control variables, they affect the 
measures of unionization almost identically. 
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We lag the index one year in the analysis to 
avoid the possibility (suggested by Bernstein, 
1960b) of simultaneity between unionization 
and the NAM’s mobilization. While systematic 
information on other employer associations 
would have been useful and desirable, its ab- 
sence does not trouble us unduly because the 
NAM, and the network of anti-union associ- 
ations it founded or in which it participated, 
was directly and consciously involved, as in- 
stigator or supporter, in every collective 
capitalist act against labor discussed in this 
paper. No other organization or peak associa- 
tion, including the NCF, appeared so central to 
the anti-union “crusade” as did the NAM. 
Estimates of the three union equations for 
the ‘period 1902-28 are presented in Table 5. 
The control variables generally have the ex- 
pected signs, though their statistical sig- 
nificance often varies according to the spe- 
cific operationalization of unionization used. 
Of much greater interest for the issue at hand, 
of course, is the performance of the NAM 
INDEX. Here we see that the NAM, its size 
and expenditures, significantly reduces all in- 
dicators of the strength and vitality of labor 
organization. Moreover, the inclusion of the 
NAM INDEX increases explained variance in 
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trade union GROWTH from .722 to .818, indi- 
cating the NAM INDEX uniquely accounts for 
an additional 9.6 percent of the variation in 
GROWTH. (Almost identical results were 
obtained with the substitution of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics’ union series for the 
Wolman/Troy series used in this paper.) This 
“suppression” of unionization, it should be 
remembered, is independent of the labor 
movements own “inerta” and of growth or 
declines induced by industrial and firm size 
changes, economic prosperity, movements of 
the business cycle, political process (including 
the enactment of pro-labor legislation), and 
collective action, in the form of strikes, of the 
working class itself. The cumulative impact on 
the labor movement of thirty or more years of 
anti-union activity, of unfavorable court rul- 
ings, of petty and serious harassment, and of 
outright violence against it and its members 
must have been severe indeed. The clearest 
demonstration of this is that when the “politi- 
cal opportunity structure” tilted markedly 
toward labor in the mid- to late-1930s, a mili- 
tant and mobilized working class, spurred by 
the very issue of organization, created, almost 
overnight, viable unions where none existed 
before (Rubin et al., 1983). 


Table 5. Estimates of the Impact of the NAM Index, with Controls, 1902-1928 
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Business was therefore quite successful in 
retarding labor’s self-organization before the 
New Deal. And in so doing, it also partially 
realized some of its economic interests in the 
market. First, productivity was higher than it 
would have been otherwise. Second, wages 
grew more slowly than would have been ex- 
pected. Productivity gains and lower wage 
costs imply, of course, reduced unit labor cost. 
And reduced unit labor costs, finally, translate 
into fewer business failures than would have 
been observed had union organizing not been 
suppressed by capital and the state working 
together. To the victor go the spoils. 


CONCLUSION 


Trade union organizing shares with most 
political and economic movements attributes 
common to any collective action. Some infer- 
ences we draw from this investigation there- 
fore have broad relevence for studies of social 
movements more generally, especially those 
employing one variant or another of resource 
mobilization theory. We emphasize, in par- 
ticular, the importance of ‘“‘countermove- 
ments” (McCarthy and Zald, 1977), their orga- 
nization and collective action. Repression, 
counter-organization, and the intervention of 
powerful third parties have received some at- 
tention in recent resource-mobilization lit- 
erature, both conceptual (Tilly, 1978; Marx, 
1974) and empirical (Gamson, 1975; Schwartz, 
1976; McAdam, 1983). Barken’s (1984) analysis 
of the use by dominant whites of the southern 
legal system to stymie the civil rights move- 
ment provides but one example of the explan- 
atory power of this approach. Our analyses are 
another, and they further support the common- 
sensical, but under-researched view that in- 
vestigations of the organization and collective 
action of movement participants must also 
consider the reaction of movement adver- 
saries. It is literally impossible to understand 
why trade unionists behaved as they did, or 
how they came to define movement “success” 
as they did (see Gamson, 1975), without also 
understanding the actions of capital. 

This point is nevertheless quite salient for 
future studies of unionization. The current re- 
search paradigm guiding scholarship on 
working-class organization and collective ac- 
tion is that of the “rational worker’ using 
“utilitarian logic” to calculate the relative costs 
and benefits of union membership. (See Fire- 
man and Gamson, 1979, for a general critique 
of this logic, and Roemer, 1978, for an attempt 
to circumvent Olson, 1965, by appeals to “col- 
lective rationality” .) Our knowledge of collec- 
tive action and collective bargaining has been 
advanced substantially by this research. How- 
ever useful for some purposes, though, its ap- 
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plication has been exceedingly narrow: most of 
the studies in this tradition assume that re- 
search on working class movements and orga- 
nizations can somehow safely ignore the be- 
haviors and reactions of employers, the very 
group that must bear at least some of the 
ideological, political, and economic “costs” of 
successful organizing drives by “their” em- 
ployees.*4 This assumption is simply too tenu- 
ous to sustain the rather strong inferences of 
most previous analysts (Bain and Elsheikh, 
1976; Fiorito, 1982; Shelfin et al., 1981). 
Ashenfelter and Pencavel (1969:434) claim, for 
example, to have formulated and estimated a 
formal model demonstrating that “a single be- 
havioral relationship can explain the progress 
of the American labor movement in the twen- 
tieth century.” That relationship, at least as 
treated empirically, is entirely innocent of no- 
tions of employer counter-mobilization or state 
repression, and in light of the results presented 
here, appears statistically and substantively 
naive. 

We have thus far pointed to the general im- 
plications of our analyses for both resource 
mobilization theory and unionization studies. 
But there is nonetheless something somewhat 
rare, if not singular, about trade unionism. In 
addition to being a “social” movement, it is 
also a class movement, a confrontation be- 
tween, in this case at least, two classes op- 
posed in their interests and in their visions of a 
proper way to organize productive activity. 
(That capital and labor appear to have recon- 
ciled their most grievous differences is ac- 
knowledged, but the “‘marriage” is of the 
“shotgun” sort, partly for the reasons elabo- 
rated in this paper and partly for reasons per- 
taining to a now crumbling “capital—labor’ ac- 
cord reached shortly after World War I; 
Bowles and Gintis, 1982.) A steady structural 
tension, however latent it may be at any point 
in time, necessarily continues to exist between 
capital and labor because in our view, it is 
rooted in the very fabric of capitalism. 

Unlike the movements for civil rights, for 
example (McAdam, 1983; Barken, 1984) or ag- 
rarian reform (Schwartz, 1976), or, indeed, 
most social movements, attempts at labor’s 
self-organization call into question one of the 
organizing principles of a capitalist democracy. 


-(Some segments of the populist movement did 


render problemmatic the fundamental fact of 
southern commodified agriculture, the crop- 
lien and tenancy system; Schwartz, 1976.) And, 
as such, it poses both opportunities and prob- 


24 In a recent review of the unionization literature, 
Fiorito and Greer (1982:8) conclude that "little re- 
search on employer roles is available.” Goldfield 
(1982, 1984) has contributed the only notable devia- 
tion from this trend. 
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lems for social movement research not so 
clearly observed in investigations of most other 
movements. In particular, its class dimension 
must be acknowledged. We would argue that 
studies of what may be considered movements 
with “displacement” objectives (Gamson, 


1975), such as unionization (at least in certain - 
periods or social formations) or the more radi-. 


cal wing of the southern agrarian revolt, would 
be better understood if movement analysts 
were to employ more explicitly the perspec- 
tives and theories of class analysis more gener- 
ally. It is also equally clear, however, that class 
analysts should more forcefully use concepts 
and strategies developed in, or at least associ- 
ated with, the social movement literature. 
Classes, after all, are organized (or disorga- 
nized) entities acting (or not acting) in what 
they perceive to be their own interests (or they 
either do not perceive their interests to be ob- 
tainable, or they misperceive them). Attention 
to the dynamics of class struggle or class for- 
mation as movements should prove fruitful 
toward reaching an understanding of what 
classes do or do not do (c.f., Aminzade, 1984; 
Schwartz, 1976). Research on “displacement” 
movements may, therefore, both require and 
facilitate a merging of the sort attempted here 
of class-analytic and resource-mobilization ap- 
proaches to social protest. 

Our final point: though a utilitarian logic of 
“cost—benefit” analysis may indeed be an im- 
portant component of a worker’s decision to 
join a union, it presupposes that union mem- 
bership was an existing right of the working 
class, to be embraced or rejected voluntarily 
by a worker properly imbued with the calculus 
of economic rationality. In fact it was not. That 
labor had to struggle—infrequently with the aid 
of the state but more often against it—for years 
with a highly organized and determined foe, 
corporate capital, to obtain that right and to 
obtain legal protection to exercise that right is 
often slighted in the social science literature 
which attempts to develop rather general and 
formal models of collective action without 
situating in any serious fashion the conflict 
within its class context. (Labor and social his- 
torians are quite sensitive to these matters.) 
This is social science largely devoid of the 
people—the Carnegies, the Rockefellers, the 
Morgans—who procured injunctions and con- 
victions, broke strikes, and busted unions and, 
in so doing, shaped the course of the labor 
movement. It is social science which is, at 
best, incomplete, or at worst, misleading. 

Capital’s success in disorganizing labor cost 
the working class dearly: its future mobiliza- 
tion and collective action were hindered; its 
economic advancement in the market was visi- 
bly slowed; and its understanding of itself as a 
collectivity engaged in common struggle for 
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common objectives was partially shattered, to 
the degree and where it existed, and stillborn, 
where it had existed only as an idea, as possi- 
bility. Resignation and the fragmentation of 
interests and organization of a working class 
already so fraught with internal cleavages and 
rivalries—a class, at one level, in name only, 
without common “objective” interests in op- 
posing capital—seriously impeded the process 
of class formation and generally reduced “the 
salience of class as the basis of collective iden- 
tification” (Prezworski, 1977:383). It is worth 
remembering that the mass insurgency and ex- 
traordinarily rapid mobilization of industrial 
workers in the 1930s were nonetheless cen- 
tered around that “wholly conventional trade- 
union objective—a collective bargaining con- 
tract” (Brody, 1980:128). This, the “New Deal 
formula,” (Montgomery, 1979), perceptibly 
exhausted as it appears today, still remains one 
of the enduring legacies of capital’s disorgani- 
zation of American workers-as-a-class in the 
first three decades of the twentieth century. 


APPENDIX 


Ali variables are annual observations pertaining to 
the United States. Those in dollars are expressed in 
current dollars. We use the following abbreviations 
in this appendix: 

H.S.: The Historical Statistics of the United States: 

Colonial Times to 1970 (1975); 

B.E.A.: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 

Economic Analysis; 

H.L.S.: U.S. Department of Labor, Handbook of 

Labor Statistics; 

A.W.S.: U.S. Department of Labor, Analysis of 

Work Stoppages. 


The U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C., publishes all of the above. 


. MERGERS: H.S. 

. BUSINESS FAILURES: H.S. 

. FAILURE RATE: H.S. 

. UNION MEMBERSHIP: Wolman (1936) 

. UNION DENSITY = (UNION MEM- 
BERS/NON-AGRICULTURAL LABOR 
FORCE: HS)*100 
6. CAPITAL STOCK: B.E.A., Long Term Eco- 

. nomic Growth, 1870-1960 (1970) 

7. UNEMPLOYMENT: H.S. 

8. INFLATION = (CPlI/dt/u —CPI/dt —1/u)/ 
CPI/dt—1/u 

9. STRIKES: HLS, AWS 

10. OUTPUT: BEA (1973) 

11. WAGES: Douglas (1930) 

12. INDUSTRY EARNINGS: H.S. 

13. DEMOCRATIC CONTROL: World Almanac 
(1978) 

14. FIRM SIZE = # ‘of FIRMS/NON- 
AGRICULTURAL LABOR FORCE; 
FIRMS = (FAILURES * 10000VFAILRATE 

15. % UNION SECTOR = % labor force em- 
ployed in mining, manufacturing, transporta- 
tion, communication, and public utilities: H.S. 

16. NAM INDEX: Gable (1950) 
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HOUSEHOLD AND FAMILY IN THEORY ON INEQUALITY* 


RICHARD F. CURTIS 
University of Arizona 


Households organized as families are essential units in theory on inequality because 
they redistribute the product of larger organizations: the consumption of resources 
by individuals is influenced by the power structures of their families. Households 
vary demographically as well as in social structure, and redistribute according to 
varying principles that typically contrast with those of production organizations. In 
particular the rules of exchange—economic vs. noneconomic—under which 
distribution takes place may differ from those under which redistribution takes place. 
Many issues in inequality theory stem from the fact that economic and noneconomic 
rules of exchange are both present in the same social settings. 


Households organized as families! are 
traditional units of analysis in theories of social 
stratification because they redistribute rewards 
gained through higher levels of organization to 
individuals and because, as agencies of so- 
cialization, they reproduce the organization of 
distribution and redistribution of economic 
goods and other rewards in society (Hartmann, 
1981). Yet Huber (1973), Acker (1973), Delphy 
(1981) and others have argued that individuals, 
not families, should be the units of analysis in 
theory on stratification. Emphasis on male 
family heads in the study of inequality among 
family units, they feel, represents an andro- 
centric bias in stratification theory and has re- 
sulted in the understatement of economic in- 
equality between men and women. This paper 
suggests that attention to family households is 
essential in the understanding of the social or- 
ganization of inequality in complex societies, 
and that the bias in stratification theory more 
properly attributable to androcentrism is a pre- 
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This is a version of a paper presented at the 1984 
American Sociological Association session on In- 
equality organized by Stanley Lieberson. I am in- 
debted to all the participants in the sociology faculty 
seminar at the University of Arizona, but particu- 
larly to Neil Fligstein, Patricia MacCorquodale, 
Trudy Mills and Dolores Vura for their careful read- 
ing and criticism of the manuscript. 

1 Many households are not families, yet stil] carry 
out the types of redistribution that are discussed in 
this paper. There are also redistributive units other 
than households, and families may play a role m 
redistribution even when they are not households. 
For the sake of simplicity, however, this paper fo- 
cuses on households organized as families, even 
though the processes of redistribution involve many 
different kinds of units. Suffice it to say that the 
power structure of such units—whatever they may 
be—is relevant to the question, “Who gets what and 
why?" 
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occupation with large-scale production organi- 
zations and with exclusively economic re- 
lationships. 

Economic goods that are distributed to indi- 
viduals in society by corporations, states, 
communities or other organizations of large 
scale, are redistributed in consumption units 
such as households. The legitimate principle of 
distribution within a firm, then, may be 
“ability,” while the legitimate principle of re- 
distribution within the family of a worker in 
that firm may be “need”. One might expect the 
best predictor of the distribution of rewards 
within the firm to be position within the firm’s: 
power structure, and that of redistribution 
within the family to be family power structure. 
The premise of this paper is that the resources 
consumed by an individual do not bear a simple 
relation to that individual’s productive role 
within an economy, but depend as well on 
noneconomic relationships and the structures 
of redistributive units in the society. The con- 
clusion holds that theories regarding aggregate 
phenomena such as inequality among social 
classes, ethnic groups, races, genders or age 
categories will be more fruitful if their theoreti- 
cal units are organizations such as families than 
if they are individuals. 

The importance of the family-organized 
household unit in societal stratification has 
many ramifications. This paper follows those 
ramifications in the study of such persistent 
organized inequalities as those mentioned 
above. After brief consideration of recent 
trends in the stratification literature, it consid- 
ers the complexity added to theories of the 
distribution of power and wealth in society by 
the fact of redistribution. To provide a 
theoretical basis for the nature of family influ- 
ences on societal stratification, it then consid- 
ers family power structure and familial au- 
thority. Next, the processes of social exchange 
traditionally associated with the family are 
contrasted with those traditionally associated 
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with the marketplace in order to show that 
inequality of power and wealth may be pro- 
duced by quite different social processes. Fi- 
nally, the simultaneous operation of economic 
and noneconomic rules of exchange in social 
stratification are examined within families and 
at more inclusive levels of social organization. 


THEORIES OF DISTRIBUTIVE 
INEQUALITY 


Stratification theory on the organization of 
societal differences in power and wealth (for 
example, see Schumpeter, 1966, or Fallers, 
1964) traditionally emphasized inequality 


among families and the transmission of - 


‘ privilege, power and prestige through families. 
Recently, however, sociological attention has 
been diverted to a more individualistic analysis 
of inequality (Goldman and Tickamyer, 1984). 
The status attainment perspective (e.g., Blau 
and Duncan, 1967; Duncan et al., 1972; Curtis 
and Jackson, 1977), for example, saw variation 
in the rank characteristics of individuals as the 
thing to be explained. An unfortunate by- 
product of the popularity of status attainment 
research was a tendency to ignore forms of 
inequality other than those of education, occu- 
pation and income of male heads of household 
(Acker, 1973, West 1978:223-—29). 

Status was seen as a dependent variable only 


for the household head. Duncan et al. - 


(1972:236-44), for example, examined the ef- 
fect of family size on husband's income, but 
not the effect of family size on the share of 
resources accruing to a child. The hierarchical 
relationships investigated (by implication) 
were those among household heads competing 
for jobs in corporations, while hierarchical re- 
lationships such as father-son, employed 
worker—dependent or husband—wife were not 
taken as problematic. If this is taken to imply 
that most hierarchical relationships in modern 
society operate according to principles analo- 
gous to market considerations governing the 
foreman—operative relationship, then it is mis- 
leading. It would be much more appropriate to 
assume that the patriarchal relationship be- 
tween father and son is a basic model of social 
stratification that societies carry over into 
other relationships. In fact, the traditional 
metaphors for kings, employers and even gods 
were familial roles (Bell and Newby, 1976). 
The fundamental error in this line of thought 
is that by ignoring familial and household roles 
other than head (and particularly by using 
males as proxies for whole families), individu- 
alistic theories seemed to imply that house- 
holds and families were all alike: that the re- 
sources gained or status achieved by the head 
of household was redistributed to other family 
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members the same way in all families. As we 
shall see, however, different households have 
different power structures and may also redis- 
tribute according to different principles. Since 
aggregates such as religions, ethnic groups or 
even social classes vary in the proportions of 
families of different types they contain, varia- 
tions in family structure have significance for 
stratification at that level. 


REDISTRIBUTION 


Inequality theory must address a fundamental 
complexity in social life: no matter how re- 
wards are distributed in a society (or accord- 
ing to what principle), people can organize 
themselves (e.g., in families) to redistribute 
them, often according to a different set of prin- 
ciples. It follows logically that whatever prin- 
ciples govern distribution from producing units 
may be accentuated, reversed or left un- 
changed by units of redistribution. Corpo- 
rations might pay according to worker produc- 
tivity, for example, but co-ops, families, 
households, communes, friendship groups, 
neighborhoods or other such groups might re- 
distribute that same product according to need. 
If different units are able to redistribute ac- 
cording to different principles, then no large 
society really has a single system of rewards. 

The simple fact that households vary in size 
means that equality among the individuals 
comprising a society could not be achieved by 
allocation of equal shares to all households. 
The share of individuals also depends on what 
other kinds of persons pool resources with 
them. The number of children, elders, handi- 
capped, ill, unemployed and even destitute 
friends in a household strongly qualifies the 
adequacy of household income. One might 
think that equal pay for equal work would 
mean that each person who performs a given 
job would receive the same income, but if a 
woman divides her income among ten children 
(out of love and duty, not calculated economic 
advantage) while a man supports only his aged 
mother, then each of her children, by compari- 
son, is disadvantaged. Equal shares as the out- 
come of production, that is, do not translate 
into equal shares as the income for consump- 
tion. In consequence, other large-scale organi- 
zations such as governments have had to take 
account of household composition in the way 
they collect taxes, confer welfare benefits, or 
even define poverty. 

Inequality between segments of a population 
can be affected by household size and com- 
position in two logically distinct ways. On the 
one hand, widespread forms of family organi- 
zation may result in aggregate inequalities be- 
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tween occupants of family roles, and this prob- 
ably accounts for much of the inequality in the 
resources actually available to single persons 
compared to married persons, women com- 
pared to men, or children compared to adults. 
On the other hand, variations in family size and 
composition among population segments such 
as religious groups can mean, for example, that 
the average member of one religious group has 
access to fewer resources than the average 
member of another. In such a case the exis- 
tence of redistribution through families is re- 
sponsible for a connection between religion 
and societal stratification. 

There are many reasons for us to expect 
rewards to be distributed differently within 
production organizations than they are within 
organizations such as families that devote 
themselves primarily to consumption and re- 
production.? It is reasonable to assume that 
distribution from production organizations will 
operate typically (though not necessarily) 
through market mechanisms, and will follow 
the rules of economic exchange, while redis- 
tribution in households organized as families 
will typically operate through interpersonal 
mechanisms and follow those of noneconomic 
exchange. This difference in the way resources 
are handed out bears on age and gender in- 
equality as on no other kind because house- 
holds are redistributive units, because house- 
holds are so often families, and because fami- 
lial roles are necessarily filled by persons of 
specific ages and genders. To state the problem 
the other way around, the nature of gender 
inequality is to be distinguished from other 
forms of inequality in that it is so directly based 
upon familial redistribution, and therefore 


2 The relation between production and reproduc- 
tion is a relevant issue of fundamental importance. 
Though beyond the scope of this paper, it can be 
outlined briefly in a quotation from Beneria and Sen 
(1981:290) 


Reproduction here refers not only to biological 
reproduction and daily maintenance of the labor 
force, but also to social reproduction—the per- 
petuation of social systems. Related is the view 
that in order to control social reproduction 
(through inheritance systems, for example), most 
societies have developed different forms of control 
over female sexuality and reproductive activity. 
This control is the root of women's subordination. 
For present purposes it is sufficient to note 1) that 
while production organizations have a stake in the 
existence of reproduction organizations, their goals 
are so different that one might expect distribution 
and redistribution to happen according to contrasting 
principles, and 2) the goal of perpetuating the orga- 
nization of production in a society constitutes a stake 
in the control of reproduction organizations. 
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upon the contrast between economic and 
noneconomic rules of exchange.3 

Though redistribution according to need 
sounds like a benign process, compared to im- 
personal market mechanisms of distribution, it 
can result in economic inequality that severely 
disadvantages specific segments of a popula- 
tion through social—not economic— 
mechanisms. Think, for example, of a 
hypothetical society in which goods were fairly 
allocated to families by market mechanisms, 
but distributed within families according to 
need. If one class restricted its fertility to less 
than replacement while another class replaced 
itself, then simple inheritance of wealth would 
ensure, over time, the development and per- 
petuation of an economic class system. Each 
generation would have its wealthy class of 
families that inherited, accumulated and con- 
centrated wealth in small numbers of offspring, 
an upwardly mobile group whose fate rested 
with its fertility, and a lower class that dis- 
persed its income among a large number of 
future workers. Inequality in the distribution of 
produced goods, then, is not a necessary con- 
dition for the generation of a class system. 

In summary, the multidimensional tradition 
in theories of social stratification (Weber, 
[1921] 1966; Lenski, 1966) took on an individu- 
alistic appearance during the 1970s for a vari- 
ety of reasons (see Goldman and Tickamyer, 
1984). To that extent it lost some effectiveness 
in the theoretical explanation of certain aggre- 
gate forms of inequality, such as those between 
genders or age categories. This paper contends 
that such is the case because theories of in- 
equality must deal not only with the distribution 
of produced goods in the first place, but with 
their redistribution within organizations such 
as family households as well. To do so it is 
necessary to consider family power structures 
and in particular certain widespread and per- 
sistent forms of family power such as male 
dominance. 


FAMILIAL AUTHORITY 


The line of theoretical argument proposed here 
can be summarized as follows: societal re- 
wards (such as economic resources), are re- 
distributed among households, but households 
redistribute those rewards among their mem- 
bers. Such redistribution affects aggregate in- 


? Like other generalizations about correlates of | 
gender, this depends on the extent to which women 
enter and remain in paid employment and indepen- 
dently on the extent to which men take on greater 
familial responsibilities. 
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equality in many ways. Households are often 
(though by no means always) composed of 
families, and therefore familial power structure 
is the organization that translates what re- 
sources come into a household into the share 
that accrues to each member.* Authority is one 
of many factors affecting the power of family 
members, and has special importance because 
of its part in explaining the persistence of 
power structures. Patterns of familial authority 
are widely shared, and thus help to explain the 
ubiquity as well as the persistence of power 
differences between adults and children, men 
and women. Familial authority is therefore an 
important, if somewhat indirect, part of the 
explanation of aggregate inequality. 

Before discussing actual power structures in 
families, which may have many bases, we con- 
sider in some detail the nature of one basis on 
which men and older persons can build power: 
authority. First, we consider how it is that 
power is found so often in the hands of males, 
and next we review the distinction between 
power and authority, which is basic in under- 
standing the longevity of stratified systems. 


Patriarchy 


The search for sources of inequality leads di- 
rectly to “patriarchy,” a term that has been 
given a variety of meanings in recent years 
(Millet, 1970; Kuhn and Wolpe, 1978:11-67; 
Sokoloff, 1980:153-66; Lown, 1983). Many 
definitions of patriarchy are either too vague 
and global or too specific about causal mech- 
anisms to be of general theoretical use. “All 
forms of women’s oppression by men,” for 
example, is open to too many interpretations to 
be explained by straightforward sociological 
causal analysis. 

Other definitions of patriarchy imply 
sociological theory but contain what is to be 
proved, making the central argument true by 
definition rather than subject to empirical evi- 
dence. For example: “I define patriarchy as a 
set of social relations which has a material base 
and in which there are hierarchical relations 
between men, and solidarity among them, 
which enable them to control women. Patriar- 
chy is thus the system of male oppression of 
women” (Hartmann, 1976:138). Such a defini- 
tion assumes what is to be proved—namely 
that the domination of women by men is rooted 
in the relations of production and the solidarity 

' of hierarchically-related men. The assertions 
may well be true, but they cannot have empiri- 


4 Thus Bell and Newby (1976) find it necessary to 
study the family in order to explain inequality, par- 
ticularly that between women and men. 
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cal validity unless they are subject to empirical - 
verification. 

“Patriarchy” should be seen not as a 
theoretical concept with a standard definition, 
but as a generalization about social relations 
that calls for sociological explication. Men, 
who organize themselves more hierarchically 
and on a larger scale than women are apt to, 
exercise a remarkably widespread domination 
over women (Millet, 1970; Boserup, 1970; Be- 
neria and Sen, 1981; Bernard, 1981a). Writers 
about patriarchy refer to power: the fact that 
men often get women to do what they want, 
whether the. women like it or not.5 Men actu- 
ally obtain power from many different 
sources, including control of resources, physi- 
cal force; influence, manipulation of interests, 
strategic scheming, intimidation and knowl- 
edge (Scanzoni, 1972). Different types of 
power in fact bolster one another: a little 
physical force and a lot of intimidation, for 
example, make an effective combination. The 
sociologically most important source of power 
underlying patriarchy is authority: a “right” of 
persons occupying certain social positions to 
make decisions on behalf of groups, a “right” 
that is acceded to (more or less) by other per- 
sons (Bierstedt, 1950:730~31). 

The study of familial authority helps to ex- 
plain many special features of patriarchy as 
well as the link between distribution and redis- 
tribution. Males occupying certain culturally 
defined roles (such as fathers, grandfathers, 
uncles or older brothers) have a very general _ 
right to decide matters for women and other 
men. This authority is often extended to other 
roles, such as chieftain, priest or department 
head; these roles have, in addition, their own 
organizational logic.* In our culture and many 


5 In other words the discussion of patriarchy is 
about power, and by definition the exercise of power 
does not depend on gender. The thing to be ex- 
plained is the frequency and persistence of male 
hierarchy. 

6 When it is discovered that such roles can be filled 
by women, the original transfer of authority based on 
treating people as if they were wives or children is 
lost, and incumbents—male and female alike—have 
to get along on the basis of authority defined by the 
newer organization. Thus certain types of male au- 
thority are indirect, separable from others, and dis- 
mantled with relative ease. If it appears that all phy- 
sicians are men, then it is easy for those men to 
transfer paternal authority to add to that of physi- 
cian. If female physicians are in evidence, the “fa- 
ther” routine becomes implausible, and physicians 
have to rely on the legitimacy of the healing arts. 

Patriarchal authority can be regained, however, if 
women either fail to continue as a significant propor- 
tion of physicians, fail to develop and use their au- 
thority as physicians, or become encapsulated in 
sub-specialties. 
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others, unattached male strangers walking the 
_ Street do not have authority over women or 
anyone else: children are taught not to accept 
candy from them, and certainly not to obey 
them. A man who occupies no legitimate status 
may, in fact, dominate a woman, but if so he 
does it through force or cunning, not author- 
ity, and the woman could call upon other men 
to stop him, thereby employing the authority 
system underlying patriarchy for her own pur- 
poses. 

This approach shares an important feature 
with many definitions of patriarchy discussed 
by Hartmann and Sokoloff: it refers to au- 
thority over men as well as women. Men are 
hierarchically organized, not because they are 
men, but because they are subject to authority. 
Authority, not masculinity, is hierarchical by 
definition. Patriarchy is extremely widespread 
but its source is familial, not sexual. “Patriar- 
chy’s chief institution is the family . . . As the 
fundamental instrument and the foundation 
unit of patriarchal society the family and its 
roles are prototypical” (Millet, 1970:33). 


Power and Authority 


The distinction between power and authority is 
basic to the understanding of many of the phe- 
nomena of stratification (Weber, [1921] 1947: 
152-53; MacIver, 1947:82-87; Parsons, 
1947:5677; Bierstedt, 1950:730-31; Dahren- 
dorf, 1959:165-73; Bell, 1975). In particular, 
the distinction sheds light on the persistence of 
gender inequalities and the topic which fol- 
lows: power structures in households orga- 
nized as families. 

First, authority can vary independently from 
power—-the ability to affect the behavior of 
others contrary to their wishes—or 
influence—the ability to sway someone who 
does wield power (MaclIver, 1947:83; 
Bierstedt, 1950:73). Patriarchs are famous for 
insisting on their rights whether they have the 
power to affect social events or not, though 
any wise administrator issues only those orders 
he expects to be carried out, whatever his ab- 
stract rights (Bell, 1975:3537, 64-65). Wives 
are famous for ceding authority to their hus- 
bands and acting through influence. Power can 
be exerted without authority and authority can 
exist without power, though authority can be 
lost in the long run if it appears to be powerless 
(Barnard, 1968:163-64). 


Second, authority is only one among many - 


bases for power, but it is entrenched (MacIver, 
1947:7381). Other bases include physical 
force, control of resources, influence, manip- 
ulation of interests, clever strategy, intimida- 
tion and knowledge. Men have used all of these 
in the domination of women and of one an- 
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other throughout history. The advantage of 
authority over most other sources of power is 
its future orientation; it is a stake in deciding 
issues that have not yet been formulated. The 
types of power and influence usually attributed 
to women tend to be impermanent and cannot 
be transferred to others. 

Men tend to become experts in authority 
through their experience in authority systems 
of larger scale outside the family (Boserup, 
1970; Hartmann, 1976:147-54). Probably the 
single most widespread cause of male power is 
the ubiquity of assigning extra-familial jobs to 
men and the consequent development of 
“woman's sphere” (McNamara and Wemple, 
1973; Bernard, 1981a:77—84).’? This means that 
economic resources produced outside the fam- 
ily are brought into it by males, giving them 
internal power through control over resources. 
At the same time, roles in organizations of 
larger scale such as army, church, government 
or commerce have tended to be occupied by 
males in many different societies and over 
great ranges of history, giving men even more 
power. Restriction of women to ‘woman's 
sphere” denies them societal power by defini- 
tion, and even reduces their power within the 
family. 

Women can gain power through many strat- 
egies, but they can only consolidate that power 
and pass it on to other women in the form of 
authority (or the absence of male authority). 
Women’s movements (and some other revo- 
lutionary movements as well) have a history of 
short-term victories and long-term defeats that 
stems from the inability to convert power into 
authority, goals into laws, or possession into 
ownership. The difference is one of 
legitimacy—meaning acceptance by a popula- 
tion, not abstract justice (Bell, 1975:57~59). 
Legitimacy is the means by which humans 
embody principles in social structure (Weber, 
[1921] 1947:124—26). 

Third, authority is a matter of legitimacy — 
(Weber, [1921] 1947:130—-32). As a right, it 
exists not in the one who exercises it, but in 
those who accept it (Weber:129-30, 324, 
326-27; Bierstedt, 1950:733~-35; Barnard, 
1968). The right of ownership, then, is a social 
phenomenon consisting of the fact that vast 
numbers of people accept a given owner’s use 
of a given property as he/she sees fit, given 
certain socially defined limitations (MacIver, 


7 Under the historical conditions cited, male 
power is probably one of the causes of “women’s 
sphere” as well. This apparent causal paradox is not 
unusual in the study of power, since whatever con- 
ditions favor power for a type of person become, 
thereby, the conditions such persons are motivated 
to perpetuate for the sake of retaining power. 
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1947:83-84; Lenski, 1966). An individual 
woman confronts patriarchy in the fact that 
other men and women accept a man’s right to 
make some decision for her. She may or may 
not do as she is told, but in order not to, she 
must overcome a social environment that ac- 
cepts that man’s right to make that decision. 

Authority and other rights are problematic to 
the extent that consensus is incomplete. If 
enough people do not accept a right (though it 
is hard to say how many that might be), then 
the right does not exist (Bell, 1975:45—62). In 
addition, consensus must be universalistic, 
meaning that the characteristic that distin- 
guishes people in authority from those subject 
to it must not be the same as the one that 
distinguishes those who believe in that form of 
authority from those who disbelieve (Blau, 
1962). For example, if sixty percent of a soci- 
ety accepted a husband’s right to decide his 
wife’s fertility, that might be enough agreement 
to set the social conditions for childbearing in 
that society, as long as acceptance were not 
highly correlated with sex. If those who dis- 
agreed were all women, however, the situation 
would not be one of weak consensus, but of 
open conflict.§ 

This is not to say that authority systems are 
easily overcome by simple demur. People often 
accept authority unconsciously (Bem, 1970), 
and authority of one kind is usually a part of a 
belief system that is accepted as a whole, as in 
the example of a wife who feels it somehow 
irreligious to doubt her husband’s authority. In 
any case, the demurer must still contend with 
all of those who still believe. This, in fact, is a 
_ major source of the power in authority: two 


people may disagree over whose will should — 


prevail, but if most of the people in the envi- 
ronment believe that one has the right to de- 
cide, then that one will receive both the help of 
others in the environment and the refusal of 
those others to intervene on the other per- 
son’s behalf (cf. Coleman, 1956, for a discus- 
sion of this process at the community level). 
Authority exists not in the. person seeking 
power, but within the social environment. 
Fourth, authority is generally defined in re- 
lation to other rights and forms of authority 
(Bell, 1975:49-50). It can be open-ended in that 
a father may be expected to decide issues that 
have not yet arisen, and in that sense authority 
is often quite general. Rights are stated in 
terms of other rights, however, and are seldom 
unconditional. Unlike the distribution of raw 


3 Certain individualistically oriented readers might 
- misunderstand this to imply that lack of authority is 
the fault of women. It does not. If it did, then the fact 
that nobles exist and that I am not one of them would 
be my fault, which is clearly false. 
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power, my acceptance of your right to one 
thing implies your acceptance of my right to do 
something else. Legitimate power is effective 
because of its limitations (Polsby, 1963:104~ 
106). 

The inequity between the sexes is usually 
not based on the fact that women lack rights, 
but on the fact that their rights are apt to define 
women’s sphere in a way that leaves men with 
more general access to power. The more ex- 
tensive the male authority in a society, in fact, 
the more specific rights women are apt to have, 
and the less power in society those rights are 
likely to give them (Papanek, 1973:864—70). As 
we see below, this specification of spheres of 
authority is most likely to correspond to the 
domestic—public distinction that separates 
women’s spheres from men’s (McNamara and 
Wemple, 1973; Bernard, 1981a:19-24). The 
specific definitions of male authority that make 
women’s lives dependent are most developed 
in the public sphere (Bernard, 1981a:87—91). 

Finally, since authority i is a tool that can be 
used to gain power, it is used in combination 
with other tools (Bell, 1975:15—34; 62-69). 
Politics is not knowledge of an immutable 
sructure of power; it is “the art of the possi- 
ble”: knowledge of how to maneuver in rela- 
tion to resources, force and rights such as au- 
thority. Rights that are not exercised cease to 
be rights, and authority that is never put into 
practice (usually with the aid of coercion, con- 
trol of resources, threat, physical domination 
or strategy) is meaningless. At the very least, 
authority must be maintained through ritual, if 
it is not currently being wad to generate 
power. 


Family Power Structures 


Sociologists have long thought that the au- 
thority structures of family and household 
were fundamental in the stratification of larger 
societies (for example, see MacIver, 
1947:22-—38). Nevertheless, family power 
structure, as studied by family sociologists of 
the ’40s and ’50s, failed to inform the sociology 
of inequality. When family power was studied 
(which was unusual), the resulting conclusions 
often resembled those of contemporary re- 
ports, but the theoretical context in which it 
was studied was so different that the relevance 
for stratification was not apparent. Specifi- 
cally, power was usually studied in the context 
of “marriage success” (often adjustment), or in 
the context of marital conflict which 
threatened success in marriage. Primary interest 
lay in what styles of decision making or ad- 
justment to conflict were associated with suc- 
cess, or in how contradictory marital role- 
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conceptions held by husband and wife could 
produce severe conflict in marriage. 

From 1941 through 1947, for example, 
Jacobsen (1952) collected data on the 
“traditional male-dominant or conservative at- 
titude’’ vs. the “emergent feminine- 
egalitarian or liberal attitude” toward the 
roles of husband and wife. Though power was 
obviously a major element in this work, the 
purpose was to delineate conceptions of roles 
as “. . . culturally ascribed patterns of behav- 
ior, including duties, expected or required of 
persons behaving in specific social situations” 
(Jacobsen, 1952:146), in terms of which 
spouses were compatible or incompatible. 
Jacobsen compared the scores of divorced 
couples with those of married couples, and 
found that “Divorced couples exhibit a greater 
disparity in their attitudes toward the roles of 
the husband and wife in marriage than do mar- 
ried couples” (p. 150). In a footnote, he re- 
ported that Ingersoll (1948) . . . “was the only 
article relating specifically to role in marriage 
which the writer could find, although other 
studies such as the Burgess and Cottrell work 
incidentally treated this problem. See: 
Burgess, E. W. and Cottrell, L. S. Jr., Pre- 
dicting Success or Failure in Marriage, New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1939, p. 345” (Jacobsen, 
1952:146). 

The Annabelle Bender Motz (1952) Role 
Conception Inventory published four months 
later was not a study of adjustment, but it was 
designed to yield categoric conceptions of the 
roles of husbands and wives (from 
“traditional” to “companionship”), rather 
than a measurement of power. It was vali- 
dated, however, by a rating scale from “hus- 
band boss” to “husband and wife equal,” indi- 
cating that power was an important component 
of the Role Conception types. 

More typical of the treatment of power 
structure in family theory is the following ex- 
cerpt from a chapter on “Bases for Marriage 
Conflict” from an influential family text of the 
period (Waller, 1951:285): 


In a good many modern families the woman 
plays the authoritative roles, ruling over her 
husband and children despotically. A man 
who has grown up in such a family will per- 
haps expect his wife to dominate him, but she 
may have had a family experience which pre- 
pared her for a submissive and dependent 
role. If such a man marries such a woman, & 
struggle arises which is won by the person 
who forces the other to make decisions for 
the pair. 


In a later chapter (‘Processes of Conflict’) 
of this text, dominance and subordination are 
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treated as the stable outcome of a couple’s ac- 
commodation after conflict (Waller, 1951:312): 


Under patriarchal customs, it was nearly al- 
ways the male who was the superordinated 
one, and this is a norm that is still enshrined 
in the mores, but there are many variations 
in practice. Dominance and subordination in 
marriage are related to the relative position 
of the mates in courtship desirability; one 
who marries well must pay for it in the con- 
ditions of marriage association. 


The issue is how marriages stay together, 
rather than the mechanism for structured in- 
equality in society. 

Based on Komarovsky (1940) and Mather 
(1935), Hill (1949) classified families in six 
types: patriarchal, husband-dominant, egalita- 
rian, husband—wife equal, matriarchal, and 
wife dominant. In what was perhaps the best 
study of family power for its time, the research 
indicated an association between the emotional 
investment of partners and the type of power 
structure: whoever cared most had the least 
power. The focus of the research, however, 
was on factors affecting marital adjustment to 
wartime separation and to later reunion. 

These studies assumed that patriarchy was a 
disappearing tradition (though the empirical 
support for that assumption could be ques- 
tioned, e.g., Hill, 1949:40-41, 119-20), and 
therefore they did not take it as the subject of 
investigation. Instead, they investigated the 
effects on marital success of family-power type 
or marital-role agreement between spouses. 
Blood and Wolfe (1960), on the other hand, 
investigated family power as a matter of intrin- 
sic interest, though their method took Hill 
(1949) as a starting point. 

Recent research on family power has been 
framed in a context more congenial to students 
of stratification, yet it still does not provide a 
strong theoretical bridge between the economy 
and the actual distribution of goods and ser- 
vices to individuals in society (for a detailed 
discussion of this literature, see Safilios- 
Rothschild, 1970). In particular, it has focussed 
too sharply on resources as a basis for power 
(see, for example, Blood and Wolfe, 1960; 
Bahr, 1974), and has paid insufficient attention 
to the emergence of a structure of power 
through the process of interpersonal exchange 
(Blau, 1964; Safilios-Rothschild, 1976). 
Moreover, this literature must deal more spe- 
cifically with familial authority as opposed to 
raw power (Scanzoni, 1972:62—69, 79-96), in 
order to understand the continuity of 
structured inequality. 

Power in families has recently been portrayed 
(Hartmann, 1981, for example) in terms of the 
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day-to-day struggle aspect of resource redis- 
tribution, partly in reaction to the disinterest in 
conflict shown by some of the previous lit- 
erature (see Parsons and Bales, 1955, for an 
example). It would be a mistake, though, to 
forget that day-to-day struggles for power take 
place in an institutional context in which a 
family is not just a small group in conflict. 

Parties in conflict draw strength and support 
from the social environment, and factors that 
affect their ability to marshall organized sup- 
port from the environment are critical condi- 
tions for success (Coleman, 1956). The 
significance of authority is therefore twofold: 
on the one hand the rights of a familial role can 
be asserted in the hope that another family 
member will acquiesce because of his/her ac- 
ceptance of those rights. On the other, the au- 
thority of a family role lies in its perceived 
acceptance by the surrounding community, so 
that asserting such a right calls upon perceived 
support from the social environment. 

This body of literature, both before and after 
the Blood and Wolfe (1950) study, indicates 
that the structure of power in a family is not 
determined by a single set of external circum- 
stances such as the existence of capitalism, 
market forces or male solidarity. Rather, it 


comes into being through e changing process of. 


negotiation in which the members call upon 
features of the relationship itself in addition to 
conditions in the environment. To understand 
differences between families, we must increase 
our understanding of negotiation according to 
noneconomic rules of exchange within an envi- 
ronment dominated by economic rules. 
Unfortunately, the marital exchanges that 
come most readily to mind arise from a popular 
caricature of marriage, based on economic 
models of exchange discussed below. 
Safilios-Rothschild (1977:22—25) has shown 
that the stereotype in which men trade commit- 
ment to a long-term provider role for sexual 
favors portrays both women and men as ob- 
jects, not as social actors. Bernard (1981b) 
argues that the economic basis for that pre- 
sumed exchange was a temporary historical 
condition. In any case, the nature of the ex- 
change determines the applicability of ex- 


change rules. If marriage represents a purchase ` 


of her sex with his money, then she can easily 
calculate the rationality of staying married by 
the dollar value of outside offers. If, on the 
other hand, marriage is a trade of her love for 
his love, then the calculation must be made in 
quite different terms (Heimer and Stinch- 
combe, 1980). 

When humans carry out a collective enter- 
prise such as having and rearing a child, they 
must lay plans about unknown events far in the 
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future. They cannot, therefore, rely on current 
economic exchanges (see below), but must try 
to establish some basis for trust in one another. 
This is not to say that their attempt is neces- 
sarily successful or that the trust is necessarily 
justified, but rather that the purpose of their 
union is far too general to be conceptualized in 
a “price list” that defines how much of one 
type of behavior on his part is worth how much 
of another type of behavior on her part. 
Moreover, “economic rationality” is not an 
option for new family members: interpersonal 
trust is an infant’s only alternative. 

Scanzoni (1972:61-70) has sketched a more 
appropriate model of the interpersonal negoti- 
ations between a husband and a wife according 
to which they establish the rules for exchange 
within their own marriage. To develop this line 
of theory in greater detail would be far beyond 
the scope of the present paper, since we are 
concerned with the outcomes of this process 
and not its internal dynamics. Yet two points 
are essential: 1) different families may have 
quite different power structures, even if they 
share institutional definitions of authority 
(which also vary, in fact). 2) The rules of social 
exchange within famlies are not those of 
classical economics but they are the rules 
which govern family power structure as well as 
the redistribution of rewards in society. 


SYSTEMS OF EXCHANGE 


Structured inequality is the outcome of a social 
process, namely that of exchange. (It is not 
necessary to posit inequality in the process 
itself, since outcomes of extreme inequality are 
quite compatible with processes of equal ex- 
change, as noted above.) In order to under- 
stand the development and use of power as 
well as the distribution of goods and honor in 


_ potentially different ways by producing and 


consuming organizations, it is necessary to 
consider the rules of exchange within different 
organizations. Social scientists have long 
thought that contractual social relationships 
based on economic exchange were not the only 
kind and that contractual relationships have 
come to dominate only in relatively recent 
history (Maine, 1885:163—65; Toennies, [1887] 
1957:231-34). As described by Peter Blau 
(1964), the rules of noneconomic, “social” ex- 
change are in great contrast with those of eco- 
nomic exchange. 

In economic exchange, the exchange is 
specified in detail at the moment of exchange, 
and is based on an enforceable agreement be- 
tween the parties. Noneconomic exchanges 
consist of gifts and favors based on no such 
agreement, and rely entirely on the debtor’s 
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good will at some time in the future. “Social 
exchange ... entails supplying benefits that 
create diffuse future obligations. The nature of 
the return is invariably not stipulated in ad- 
vance, cannot be bargained about, and must be 
left to the discretion of the one who makes it” 
(Blau, 1974:209). 

Economic exchange depends on trust in im- 
personal systems of enforcement, such as 
those unique to the public sphere. Non- 
economic exchange, on the other hand, de- 
pends on trust in a person. “Since the recipi- 
ent is the one who decides when and how to 
reciprocate for a favor, or whether to recipro- 
cate at all, social exchange requires trusting 
others, where as the immediate transfer of 
goods or the formal contract that can be en- 
forced obviates such trust in economic ex- 
change” (Blau, 1974:209). 

“Social” exchange, then, focuses not so 
much on the commodities that are transferred 
from one person or group to another as it does 
on the exchange of generalized personal 
willingness to respond to the needs of others, 
depending primarily on the degree of social 
relationship (Caplow, 1984:1315-16). Degree 
of relationship can be established by kinship, 
as in the example developed by Caplow, or it 
can be built up gradually through the process of 
exchange itself, as outlined by Blau.’ This 
focus on social relationship rather than com- 
modity was a crucial element of Gemeinschaft 
(Toennies, [1887] 1957, esp. pp. 55—56), and is 
one of the distinctive contrasts between the 
domestic sphere of women and the public 
world of men (Bernard, 1981a:28~30). It is rel- 
evant to age stratification in the sense that in- 
fants are incapable of relying on anything but 
older people. 

Where “social” and economic rules mix (as 
we see below), the element of interpersonal 
trust, though critically important, becomes in- 
tentionally ambiguous and obscure. For exam- 
ple, one institutional device for gaining im- 
mediate economic benefits through the use of 
“social” exchange techniques is the rotating 
credit association. The problem is how to get 
some members to keep paying into the associ- 
ation while others use that money to pay cur- 
rent bills. Among urban Mexicans and 
Chicanos, this boils down to the issue of what 
is called ‘‘confianza’’ (Velez-Ibanez, 
1983:10-16): *. . . despite the occurrence of 
specific economic transactions, the basis of the 
associations is a social exchange” (ibid: 10). 
The social nature of the exchange has to be 
concealed to some extent, however, because if 


5 Cf. Blau (1964:97-105), and his application of 
this process of negotiation to the development of 
love, pp. 76-85. 
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it were not, mere inability to meet payments 
might threaten relationships needed for other 
purposes (between cousins, for example). 
The “commodity form” represents a focus of 
economic exchange. Not only does the value of 
goods exchanged become more important than 
developing or institutionalized social relation- 
ships, but the relationships themselves come to 
be defined as if they were commodities. As 
Goldman and Tickamyer wrote (1984:198): 


The commodity form describes both a set of 
social relations and a framework within 
which those relations are enacted. As a 
mode of social labor, the commodity form 
progressively displaced and altered 
traditional forms of association in shaping 
social relations between individuals. In its 
mediated form as cash relations, the com- 
modity form dispersed and rationalized so- 
cial relationships. 


Economic exchange has many social advan- 
tages, not the least of which is the ability to 
measure inequality with great precision. In 
economic exchange the amount and term of the 
debt are specified precisely, thus establishing 
the nature of the equality between the quid and 
the quo for which it is exchanged. Precise 
statements of equality and inequality allow 
elaborate and rational systems of debt that 
would be otherwise impossible. Monetary 
systems make possible markets of a scope that 
would be unthinkable on the basis of trade 
through ritualized exchange of gifts. 

Noneconomic exchange, on the other hand, 
has its own advantages. Since the amount of 
the repayment and the term of the debt are 
deliberately unspecified and left up to the 
debtor, they have an open-ended quality that 
may be very useful for people whose resources 
are variable and uncertain. In a nonliterate so- 
ciety, for example, quibbling over the amount 
of repayment may not only be too difficult for 
the medium of exchange, but, given a depen- 
dence on perishable commodities and a lack of 
storage facilities, bootless as well. Under such 
conditions, sharing whatever one has today in 
the expectation that one may need unlimited 
help at some time in the future may be a very 
good bargain indeed. By the same token, 
members of urban societies may share eco- 
nomic resources without being limited by the 
immediate payment rule, as in the rotating 
credit associations mentioned above (Velez- 
Ibanez, 1983). 

Power over others may be attained through 
economic exchange by sheer control of re- 
sources (assuming the continued legitimacy of 
the system of exchange), but in “social” ex- 
change, interpersonal power is acquired the 
opposite way (Blau, 1964:12—32). Persons who 
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have accumulated large numbers of uncol- 
lected noneconomic debts have thereby estab- 
lished networks of social influence over others, 
which is in contrast with the idea of gaining 
power through accumulating capital. 

The power inherent in unpaid social debts 
can be used in conjunction with pre-existing 
authority. Successful administrators begin with 
the authority of office, but quickly use that in 
conferring unrepayable benefactions on their 
employees, thus gaining a personal following 
to buttress their official positions (Blau, 
1964:213-23). Family members negotiate pa- 
triarchy in terms of the same social process. 
Men can begin with the authority of hus- 
band-father, but to become powerful 
within a family, they must use that advantage 
in conjunction with outside income, extra- 
familial social connections and physical vio- 
lence (if it comes to that). The smoothest way 
to convert patriarchal authority into power is 
to store up debts for the future with lots of gifts 
to wife and children, according to the rules of 
“social” exchange. Of course, no means to 
power can be used successfully without wis- 
dom; too much violence or too many gifts, for 
example, may defeat their purpose. 

An individual’s strategy of success is very 
different for the two types of exchange. In eco- 
nomic exchange, the dominating strategy is to 
drive the hardest possible bargain in the im- 
mediate exchange, to make the most of one’s 
resources vis-a-vis the other, i.e., to exploit. In 
noneconomic exchange, however, the domi- 
nating strategy is to seek out little things that 
one can do for others in the short run so as to 
make them indebted in the long run. Each per- 
spective devalues the other: successful oper- 
ators in economic exchange would be seen as 
petty hagglers in the wrong context, and suc- 
cessful operators in “social” exchange would 
be seen as foolish in the wrong context. 

The two types of exchange are normative 
systems that contradict one another. What is 
expected in one is disallowed in the other. 
Much “immorality” or “unfairness” occurs 
simply because the parties to a bargain are 
exchanging according to different rules without 
knowing it. The “sale” of land to settlers by 
American Indians was probably an instance of 
this kind of situation. It may be that much of 
the miscommunication in the “battle of the 
sexes” is another. 

From the societal point of view, “social” 
exchange places its reliance on a system of 
general interpersonal allegiances, while eco- 
nomic exchange relies on the persistence of a 
market. Cohesion in the first case depends on 
the absence of social conflict and the mainte- 
nance of institutionalized social relation- 
ships—often through symbolic means. Cohe- 
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sion in the latter case depends on satisfactory 
amounts of commodities and fairness in the 
market. Civil or tribal warfare may be expected 
to destroy the first type of exchange system, 
while excessive poverty, corruption or run- 
away inflation may be expected to destroy the 
second. 


INEQUALITY THROUGH ECONOMIC 
AND “SOCIAL” EXCHANGE 


By assuming that the rules of exchange in cor- 
porate settings were economic (which is often 
the case) while the rules of exchange in house- 
holds organized as families were noneconomic 
(which is also often true), we could build a 
theory of inequality among individuals based 
on the individual’s position within a type of 
family and on that type of family’s position 
within an economy. Such a theory would deal 
directly with what contemporary theories can- 
not handle well, namely the importance of ‘‘so- 
cial” as well as economic rules of exchange in 
producing inequality. It would be overly sim- 
ple, however, because “social” exchange is not 
unusual in the marketplace and economic ex- 
change is not unusual in families. 

Whenever an elected official “does a favor,” 
a social debt has been incurred: one that has no 
term or specific amount and one that the debtor 
will decide whether and how to repay. 
Whenever a corporate official contributes to a 
campaign fund, the transaction resembles a 
Christmas gift more than it does a sales con- 
tract. These are examples of “social exchange” 
within associative relationships (cf. Weber, 
[1921] 1947:136~39 for a discussion of the 
interpenetration of communal and associative 
relationships). On the other hand, adult chil- 
dren have been known to make loans to their 
parents, specifying not only the dollar amount 
and repayment date, but the interest rate as 
well, exemplifying economic exchange within a 
communal relationship. The morality in these 
examples is not entirely clear because it is not 
clear which set of rules is in force. 

Still, there are many morally acceptable 
examples of social exchange in the market and 
economic exchange in the family. Sociologists 
are familiar with the importance of informal 
organization in bureaucracy, and they often 
pay their children on an hourly basis for 
household chores that were traditionally a 
child’s duty. Social life is often ambiguous and 
confusing. Do you “owe” it to your dentist not 
to patronize a cheaper and more highly skilled 
young competitor? Would the neighborhood 
teenager who served at a friend’s dinner party 
be insulted by a tip? i 

Ferdinand Toennies’ contrast between 
Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft remains the 
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strongest sociological statement of the conflict 
between social relations that are not entirely 
based on economic exchange and purely con- 
tractual forms. While his work is often thought 
of as describing a change from one type of 
society to another, his view that Gemeinschaft 
and Gesellschaft were conflicting principles 
within any given society is equally important. 
All groups, from corporations to nuclear 
families, have to contend at the same time with 
economic and noneconomic principles of ex- 
change. The conflict is between types of nor- 
mative system, not simply between persons or 
roles. - 

Some of the least obvious features of social 
stratification stem directly from this ambiguity. 
Family decision-making, for example, has to 
confront productive and distributive issues si- 
multaneously, and the criteria used to resolve 
the two kinds of issues may conflict (Heimer 
and Stinchcombe, 1980:742). Such features of 
stratification are worth study in their own 
right, but also illustrate the existence of 
ideologically significant biases in theory on in- 
equality. 

Since men are stereotyped as paying atten- 
tion to economic position to the exclusion of 
feelings, indeed to the exclusion of any aspect 
of social relationships other than material ad- 
vantage, it is plausible that an exclusive em- 
phasis on economic rules of exchange in 
theories of inequality could represent an and- 
rocentric bias. In that the social roles played by 
most men in recent American history have em- 
phasized achievement within the economy and 
discouraged most familial activities other than 
providing sustenance, while the roles played 
by most women during much of that period 
have emphasized familial contributions and 
excused women from economic achievement, 
there is a sociological basis for such a bias. The 
effect of the bias has been to afford sociological 
support for the position that women have not 
been deprived of anything. Since marriage al- 
ready gives women equality through men’s 
paychecks, that is, there is no point in policies 
such as affirmative action regarding women. 
Male sociologists benefit rather than suffer 
from the effect of the bias, which supports the 
bias with a material interest. It is hard to see 
that males have such a stake in familial rather 
than individual units of analysis, supported by 
ideology, their social roles, their experiences 
and their material interest, as argued by Acker 
(1973), since the study of family power is the 
antidote for this bias. 

Individualism itself may be another bias, 
though it is more likely to be shared by Ameri- 
cans than by members of one gender. It is just 
as much an obstacle to the study of the issues 
in the sociology of inequality addressed here as 
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is the exclusive focus on economic rules of 
exchange. The ideological version of the bias 
holds that able adult individuals are responsi- 
ble for themselves, and that they are not duty- 
bound to support one another. (The ideology 
has no natural place for children, the sick, aged 
or those otherwise unable to support them- 
selves, except to segregate responsibility for 
them in separate state-supported institutions 
such as schools, hospitals, retirement homes 
and the like.) The sociological version simply 
ignores intermediate levels of social organiza- 
tion and relationships other than that of an 
individual to the state or economy. It thereby 
excludes the possibility that unequal access to 
resources can be created, exacerbated, re- 
duced, modified or perpetuated by social orga- 
nizations such as families. 

The program for sociological theory on in- 
equality recommended here deals specifically 
with contrasting rules of exchange, with power 
and prestige as well as wealth, and with redis- 
tribution as well as distribution. It must include 
household family units, since it deals with the 
way humans organize themselves for distribu- 
tion and redistribution. Detailed implementa- 
tion of that program is beyond the scope of this 
paper. Instead, the following sections illustrate 
the application of the perspective to theoretical 
problems that are inadequately handled by 
traditional theories of inequality.'° 


Within Families 


Paradoxically, the family is thought to be 
“woman's sphere,” where she has power and 
understands the rules of the game, yet the 
amount of gender inequality within families can 
be as great or greater than that within corpo- 
rations. Women are supposed to be able to 
wrest power from men through “wiles”: skillful 
manipulation of the “social” rules of exchange, 
but the truth is that men often have an advan- 
rage in “social” exchange analogous to the ad- 
vantage given them in economic exchange by 
higher incomes and rates of employment (Ber- 
nard, 1981a:207-14). The distinction between 
adaptive and socio-emotional functions (Par- 
sons and Bales, 1955) might lead one to believe 
that small group leaders are persons skilled at 
economic rather than “social” skills, but that 
would be to misunderstand power in organi- 


10 If most of these applications involve gender in- 
equality, it is because one of the biases—economic 
focus, not units of analysis in the present article—is 
presumed to be androcentric. Interestingly, the indi- 
vidualistic bias may also conceal issues in gender 
inequality, since it directs attention away from au- 
thority relations between men and women in 
families. 
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zations. To the extent that interpersonal skills 
can be used to gain control of organizations 
with adaptive purposes, those skills are not 
foreign to the roles men play. Hartmann’s 
(1976) perception that organizational skills 
learned outside the family are what make men 
effective in subordinating women through 
“social”—not primarily economic—exchange 
is correct, but those skills consist not so much 
of male solidarity (as Hartmann believes) as in 
experience in how to use authority effectively. 
In particular, successful foremen, managers 
and administrators learn to use other sources 
of power in conjunction with authority and to 
obtain social debts through the use of that au- 
thority (cf. Blau, 1974). 

Throughout history men have used “social” 
rules of exchange to reduce women, children 
and other men to conditions of dependence and 
helplessness incomparable to any instance of 
purely contractual inequality. Because eco- 
nomic inequality is calculable, that is, it is lim- 
ited in a sense that noneconomic inequality is 
not. First of all, contracts, following the rules 
of economic exchange, set limits on the debts 
that can be incurred, and include protections 
such as the idea of bankruptcy. The amount of 
debt incurred in noneconomic exchange, 
though unspecified, can be infinite in effect. 
Second, it is clear to all parties in an arena of 
power when an economic debt has been dis- 
charged, but this may not be clear at all in the 
case of noneconomic debts. Third, the dif- 
ference between the two types of debt in the 
time of repayment means that any social ex- 
changer who can gamble with limited resources 
in the present stands to gain a great deal at 
some time in the future—assuming that he/she 
has learned how to "call in” unpaid debts. 

The “resource” theory of family power can 
be used to misconstrue the significance of 
extra-familial resources by proceeding as if 
intra-familial exchanges follow the economic 
set of rules. The present argument is that the 
rules governing family bargaining are largely 
noneconomic and that in this interaction men 
are often in the position of pitting organi- 
zational skills learned in family and in larger 
organizational settings against skills learned by 
women within the family, only (Boserup, 1970; 
Hartmann, 1976). 

The significance of extra-familial resources 
lies not so much in direct power as in indepen- 
dence. Where two parties are bargaining in 
terms of noneconomic rules, the dependent 
party has to work from an untenable position. 
Safilios-Rothschild (1976) has demonstrated 
this principle using differences in love as the 
resource position from which parties have to 
bargain. Based on the idea that each spouse’s 
expectation stems from a “comparison level 
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for alternatives” (Thibaut and Kelley, 1959) 
she notes that exchange strategies involve 
costs as well as benefits (Safilios-Rothschild, 
1976:356), and that many different kinds of re- 
sources must be considered. Women who are 
dependent on their husbands for livelihood are 
in a weak position to bargain with their hus- 
bands over anything else. 

Inequality between women and men in fam- 
lies is deliberately concealed in the use of two 
different sets of rules. Inequality is galling, and 
humans like to conceal it from one another 
even when it is perfectly obvious to all con- 
cerned (unless their purpose is to be as galling 
as possible). Especially in Gemeinschaft 
(exemplified by families and small com- 
munities) order is maintained by concealing 
differentiation of power and wealth through the 
same ideology that Jegitimizes such inequality 
(Warner, 1949:293-98). It has been argued, for 
example, that the income accruing to a woman 
is that of her husband and that since they are 
joint owners, they must be exactly equal (cf. 
West, 1978, for a discussion of this line of 
thought). All she had to do, traditionally, to 
make that “equality” possible was to promise 
honor, exclusive sexual privileges and uncon- 
ditional obedience. (If this were a straightfor- 
ward trade of resources it would be a strange 
one, since he does not give up what he traded: 
equality from his perspective includes her 
obedience regarding how to spend her half.) 
The inequality in the arrangement is hidden by 
the fact that the rules of exchange are not 
applied consistently, one way or the other. 

Inequality between men and women in the 
marketplace is relatively obvious because 
exactitude in the measurement of equal value is 
a virtue of economic exchange. Within the 
family it is less obvious not only because 
noneconomic exchange specifically lacks such 
precision, but also because economic debts can 
be “written off’ as coming under noneconomic 
rules of exchange by the very movement from 
market to family. This “conversion” of debts is 
a socially convenient way to maintain both in- 
equality and the semblance of equality, and is 
illustrated in the paradox of housework. Men 
can receive from their wives a market value of 
housework that is greater than their own in- 
comes, yet the housework is only a portion of 
what the wife contributes in order to have a 
partial claim on that income. 

It is pointless to debate the equity of events 
occurring under one set of rules using the other 
set of rules as criteria. Thus the “new home 
economics” evaluates family activities such as 
housework as if economic rules of exchange 
alone were relevant.'! That literature, there- 


11 While sociological theory could proceed by 
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‘fore, cannot be brought to bear on those as- 
pects of housework that are consumatory or 
that are carried out for reasons governed by 
“social” exchange. Marxist thought has the 
same bias, seeing the genesis of inequality ex- 
clusively within economic rules of exchange. 

Hartmann (1981) takes housework as an in- 
stance of the exploitation of women, not so 
much by their husbands as by capitalists. 
Housework, that is, constitutes reproductive 
labor and as such should be paid for by the 
owners who sell products produced by the 
husbands (and wives, for that matter) kept at 


work by housework. This is a good argument ` 


as far as it goes, but the amount of housework 
required to keep a worker at work is trivial in 
relation to the amount of housework actually 
done. In other words, that aspect of housework 
which does fit the form of a commodity 
(Goldman and Tikamyer, 1984) is small relative 
to the actual proliferation of housework for 
other purposes, most of which fall within the 
rules of social exchange. Valadez and Clignet 
(1984:825—29), treat housework as “an ordeal 
of civility and of conviviality.” This is not to 
say that assigning housework to women is fair, 
but that the work itself (beyond some mini- 
mum) follows the system of social exchange, 
not economic exchange. In short, women often 
do housework because they expect some un- 
specified benefaction in the future, to be de- 
cided upon by the partner in the relationship 
they are establishing and perpetuating, and not 
because a contract has determined the amount 
of bed and board equivalent to so many hours 
of housework. 

The stratification of redistributive units such 
as families must therefore be analyzed in terms 
of both economic and noneconomic rules of 
exchange. Within families, the two sources of 


treating all relations of inequality from the economic 

„perspective in order to see how much can be ex- 
plained by a single parsimonious system (e.g., 
Becker, 1981), it is the position of this paper that 
though such a strategy illumines some problems well, it 
systematically distorts other aspects of reality (cf. 
Berk and Berk, 1983). The “new home economics” 
assumes that family households are decision-making 
organizations that operate "at. the margin,” 
maximizing specific utilities, rather than asking what 
they are doing when they are doing housework. 
Many propositions about family consumption be- 
havior are most efficiently studied from the perspec- 
tive of that simplification. The present approach as- 
sumes that families do not necessarily operate “at 
the margin,” and that their decision-making proce- 
dures may differ in patterned ways. The kind of 
regularity that should be better predicted by power 
structure than by efficiency is the fact that in most 
households women do a great deal more housework 
than men. 
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inequality can add up instead of canceling out. 
Instead of being rescued from the cold-hearted 
exchange rules of the marketplace by benefi- 
cient “social” exchange rules in her family, an 
economically unproductive wife may incur an 
additional “social” debt in addition to the eco- 
nomic debt, It might have been a better bargain 
to get a job in the first place, just to avoid the 
unpayable “social” debt (as, in fact, many 
young women seem to be doing). 


In Society 


Sociologists have been premature in an- 
nouncing the disappearance of earlier forms of 
social. organization: Gemeinschaft, traditional 
authority, ethnic solidarity and so on. Indeed, 
social science in general has been accused of 
failure in predicting many events, from eco- 
nomic conditions to race riots, urban unrest 
and civil war. Perhaps one reason for this is our 
predilection for casting all analysis in the mold 
of economic exchange and the more modern 
forms of social organization: Gesellschaft, 
legal—rational authority, the state, and so on. 
World economy and state are inhabited by men 
who also have primal attachments and respond 
to traditional authority. In the words of Judy 
Lown (1983:33): 


We have been led to believe that, on a 
societal level, traditional authority has given 
way either to impersonal capitalist control, 
or, to retain the Weberian terminology, to 
rational—legal systems of authority. These 
notions are, of course, predicated on: the 
whole public/private dichotomy and fail to 
recognize the ways in which traditional au- 
thority has not only survived but actually 
shaped the changing relations of industrial 
society. 


The “place of women in the economy” de- 
pends simultaneously on economic and “so- 
cial” processes of exchange. First, the massive 
entry of women into the labor market had roots 
in the market (Oppenheimer, 1973). Second, 
the roles actually played by women in business 
depended on a variety of noneconomic factors 
(Kanter, 1977). Just as the noneconomic bar- 
gaining position of a wife is affected by the 
independence a job gives her, the economic 
bargaining position of a female employee de- 
pends on the institutional experiences of men 
and women in families. Specifically, it is the 
ability to make the most of the authority of 
office (and the willingness of others to accept 
that authority) that results in power and higher 
pay at the workplace. 

Bureaucracy is another arena in which “ 
cial” exchange and power coexist with Ed 
cesses based on economic exchange. Large- 
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scale organizations such as corporations must 
contend with an environment in which rational 
calculation is necessary, but the social process 
through which they are organized depends on 
noneconomic exchange as well (Roethlis- 
berger and Dickson, 1939; March and Simon, 
1958). Moreover, the rules according to which 
rational calculations can be made in their envi- 
ronment are set by a state that is politically 
controlled, and while sheer wealth is an im- 
portant political tool, the political process itself 
is preeminently one of noneconomic ex- 
change. In fact this must be the case if politi- 
cians are to gain power for the purpose of 
making decisions about conditions that have 
not yet occurred. 

The fact of redistribution in families, often 
according to “social” rules of exchange, alters 
without necessarily reducing the total amount 
of inequality in a society. What it probably 
does is to make the amount highly variable. We 
have seen that-redistribution according to need 
in some portion of the population (e.g. large 
black families) may contain severe deprivation 
within that group even if black employees re- 
ceive the same pay as comparable white em- 
ployees. On the other hand, unproductive per- 
sons such as infants and elders have been 
known to be supported by their families 
whether any larger organization helped or not. 
Such redistribution also means that however 
a social category—women, teenagers, handi- 
capped persons, retirees, etc.—is treated in 
society at large, its place in societal stratifica- 
tion depends upon the organization of families, 
for good or ill. Since families differ, such a 
category may have no single place in societal 
stratification. !? 


Various inequalities in society, like gender ' 


inequality in the family, can be concealed by 
the existence of contrary rules of exchange. 
Both types of exchange are subject to “exploi- 
tation” or “opportunism,” otherwise known as 
sharp dealing. That is, a “fair’ exchange oc- 
curs between actors who share understandings 
about the rules of exchange of either kind, but 
some individuals may profit by bending the 
rules to a greater or smaller degree. McCall 
(1966:109--91) points out that the opportunities 
for exploitation are much greater when con- 
sensus on rules is low, as during social change, 
and interprets the famous Waller study of 
rating and dating (discussed in Waller, 1951: 
Ch. 10) as indicating frequent exploitation 


12 Thus bus drivers may receive some discrimina- 
tion because of race, age or sex, but nevertheless 
share a common position in relation to the economy. 
The life circumstances of chronically ill persons, 
however, vary enormously depending on their 
treatment within families. 
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during a- period of transition regarding the 
rules governing bargaining in the courtship 
market. Baker (1984:781-83) presents an 
example of opportunism in a securities market: 
a definitive instance of economic exchange. 
Informal sanctions had to be applied by mem- 
bers of a social network in order to encourage 
traders to “play by the rules”. The present 
argument is that any factor that reduces the 
clarity with which both parties to a transaction 
perceive the. rules, facilitates sharp dealing. 
Yet partners negotiating under different rules 
(or unsure of what rules they are negotiating — 
under) can conclude an ‘unfair’ deal even if 
neither is guilty of sharp dealing. The in- 
equality that will result from the deal is 
obscured by the different terms in which the 
value of the debt is estimated. 


CONCLUSION 


For the valid reason that androcentric sociol- 
ogy has systematically overlooked important 


issues in inequality, certain feminist writers 


have drawn the unfortunate conclusion that 
stratification theory would benefit from using 
individuals rather than families as organi- 
zational units. This paper argues that such a 
strategy merely reinforces another bias against 
the investigation of those issues: ideological 
individualism. Hartman (1981:368) points to 
the central theoretical issue in this discussion: 


. .. Such a view assumes the unity of inter- 
ests among family members; it stresses the 
role of the family as a unit and tends to 
downplay conflicts or differences of interest 
among family members .'. . In my view the 
family cannot be understood solely or even 
primarily as a unit shaped by affect or- 
kinship, but must be seen as a location where 
production and redistribution take place. 


The fact is that families have internal in- 
equality and conflicts of interest because they 
too are organized (Waller, 1951: Ch.14). Yet 
households—often organized as families—are 
essential units of organization specifically be- 
cause they are redistributive units. They are 
redistributive units where the norms of eco- 


“nomic exchange dramatically encounter norms 


of social exchange. This is a location where the 
“harsh” rules of the marketplace are ‘‘soft- 
ened” by bonds of love and friendship, but 
where one might well ask, “With friends like 
these what need do I have for enemies?” 
Redistributive units governed by “social” 
exchange alter the outcome of a system of eco- 
nomic exchange, but they do not necessarily 
reduce inequality, and they are not necessarily 
equally beneficial to all parties. The sociology 
of inequality must consider the outcome of 
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“social” processes of exchange as well as those 
of economic processes of exchange. Additional 
facts of inequality result from people’s simul- 
taneous use of both types of exchange. 
Recent theory on inequality (exemplified by 
status attainment research) is indeed a partial 
view of human inequality. The reason, how- 
ever, is not that such research is based on 
theory in which families are units of analysis, 
but that it neglects the internal variability of 
families and deals exclusively with economic 
exchange. This conceals forms of social in- 
equality built on “social” exchange or on com- 
bined strategies. A more complete view of in- 
„equality can be construed in theory that pays 
specific attention to households as redistribu- 
tive units. 
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With college attendance approaching universality among senior managers in large 
American corporations, the issue of the impact of distinctions within the system of 
higher education in providing access to these positions has become increasingly 
salient. This study, based on data on the education, social backgrounds, and careers 
of 2,729 senior managers associated with 208 major corporations, analyzes the 
relationship between stratification within higher education (as measured by 
institutional status and level of credential) and stratification within the ranks of top 
corporate management. Findings reveal that: (1) Corporate ascent is facilitated by 
the possession of a bachelor’s degree from a top-ranked college, a master’s degree in 
business administration from a prominent program, or a degree in law from a leading 
institution. (2) Controlling for educational credentials, an upper-class background 
increases the likelihood of rising to the top ranks of corporate management. (3) The 
impact of a law degree and an upper-class origin are most pronounced for 
successful movement beyond the firm into formal and informal inter-corporate 


networks. 


Presiding over America’s large business corpo- 
rations, and thus occupying the summit of its 
class structure, is a relatively small cadre of 
senior managers, primarily the chief executives 
and ranking vice-presidents. More than any 
other single set of people, their decisions have 
decisive bearing on the contemporary contours 
of the nation’s career hierarchies, wage distri- 
butions, and plant locations. To understand 
which individuals finally occupy these posi- 
tions, of the tens of thousands who strive for 
them, is to understand better the internal orga- 
nization of the corporations that selected them 
for positions of leadership. 

Beginning with the landmark study of Taus- 
sig and Joslyn (1932), an extensive literature 
has developed on pathways to top corporate 
management (Miller, 1952; Newcomer, 1955; 
Warner and Abegglen, 1955; Mills, 1956; Lip- 
set and Bendix, 1959; Keller, 1963; Scientific 
American, 1965; Pierson, 1969; Diamond, 
1970; Taubman and Wales, 1974; Burck, 1976; 
Swinyard and Bond, 1980; Bonfield, 1980). 
These studies have consistently demonstrated 
that the social and educational backgrounds of 
top senior managers are far higher than those 
not only of the average citizen, but also of 
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other senior managers as well. The role of 
higher education in recruitment to the corpo- 
rate elite has, however, changed dramatically 
in the course of the past half-century; whereas 
a solid majority (55 percent) of the managers in 
Taussig and Joslyn’s study had never attended 
college, a number of more recent studies 
(Burck, 1976; Bonfield, 1980) suggest that the 
figure is now well under 15 percent. At the 
same time, the proportion possessing post- 
graduate degrees has increased considerably. 

These studies have done much to increase 
our knowledge of pathways to senior corporate 
management, but they leave a number of crit- 
ical questions unanswered. Foremost among 
these is the issue of stratification among senior 
managers. Especially in an era in which mana- 
gerial hierarchies within firms are becoming 
ever more elaborate and networks between 
firms increasingly important (Useem, 1979, 
1982), the issue of vertical divisions in the 
ranks of top managers commands our atten- 
tion. 

Just as many studies view the senior corpo- 
rate management as homogeneous, so, too, do 
they portray their college backgrounds as rela- 
tively undifferentiated. This is not, to be sure, 
true of all of the studies; Newcomer (1955), 
Warner and Abegglen (1955), and Pierson 
(1969), for example, all distinguished between 
elite and non-elite colleges and show a vast 
over-representation of alumni of the former in 
top management. Yet, none of these studies, to 
the best of our knowledge, looks simulta- 
neously at the effects of educational creden- 
tials and class background. They, thus, leave 
open the possibility that the apparent effects of 
institutional status on corporate access are ar- 
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tifacts of differences in class origin—or vice 
versa. Or, to put the matter another way, the 
oft-found overrepresentation in top corporate 
management of graduates of elite private col- 
leges may be a consequence not of their presti- 
gious educational credentials, but rather of 
their upper-class backgrounds. 

In contrast to other studies, then, the em- 
phasis of our investigation is on stratification 
within the ranks of senior corporate manage- 
ment as it may be affected by both educational 
and family background. A key hypothesis is 
that prestigious educational credentials— 
defined in this study as a bachelor’s degree 
from a top private college, an MBA from a top 
program, or a law degree from a leading 
institution—increase the likelihood that an in- 
dividual who has made it into the ranks of 
senior management will advance to become 
a chief executive officer, a member of the 
board of directors of another firm, or a partici- 
pant in the leadership of a major business asso- 
ciation. Similarly, we hypothesize that an 
upper-class background will confer an impor- 
tant advantage, independent of educational 
credentials, in climbing the corporate ladder. 
We also anticipate that the value of family 
background is lowest when educational cre- 
dentials are highest. 

Our theoretical framework is influenced by 
Max Weber’s recognition of the growing im- 
portance of refined distinctions among educa- 
tional credentials in the allocation of rewards in 
advanced industrial societies, and by the em- 
phasis of such neo-Weberians as Collins (1971, 
1979) and Parkin (1979) on the special impact of 
refined educational distinctions on the careers 
of elites.’ We have been influenced as well by 
the formulations of Bourdieu and his col- 
laborators (Bourdieu, 1973; Bourdieu and 
Passeron, 1977; Bourdieu and Boltanski, 1978; 
Bourdieu, 1984), who see individuals and 
groups as possessing varying forms and 
amounts of “capital” which they then attempt 
to “convert” into rewards on the labor market. 

Within this framework, scholastic capital—a 
term which refers to educational attainment in 


1 In his essay on bureaucracy in the Economy of 
Society, Max Weber noted the crucial role education 
has come to play in the distribution of privilege: 
“The role played in former days by ‘proof of ances- 
try’,” wrote Weber, “is nowadays taken by the pat- 
ent of education.” ‘‘The elaboration of the diplomas 
from universities, business and engineering colleges, 
and the universal clamor for the creation of further 
educational certificates in all fields,” he observed, 
“serve the formation of a privileged stratum in 
bureaus and in offices.” “Such certificates,” Weber 
concluded, “support their holders’ claims . . . to the 
monopolization of socially and economically advan- 
tageous positions” (Weber, 1978:1000). 
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its qualitative as well as its quantitative 
dimensions—is a key determinant of access to 
high-paying and high-status jobs. It is not the 
only such determinant, however, for there are 
other forms of capital which are highly relevant 
to labor market success. Prominent among 
these are social capital (the class-linked per- 
sonal contacts or network ties that can be cru- 
cial to organizational and professional ad- 
vancement) and cultural capital (the class- 
based capacity to decode valued symbolic 
meanings and objects). Individuals and groups 
may differ in both the volume and the structure 
of the forms of capital they possess. 

The framework that we propose has af- 
finities with that of the cumulative advantage 
perspective (see Merton, 1968, and Zucker- 
man, 1977), with those who possess the 
greatest initial resources best situated to ac- 
quire and convert educational credentials. To 
state the study’s most central hypothesis: those 
individuals who possess the greatest amount of 
the relevant forms of capital—in particular, 
scholastic and social capital—will be the most 
likely to gain access to the core of the Ameri- 
can business elite. We predict, in particular, 
that having an upper-class background will 
have the greatest independent impact, as is 
suggested by Domhoff (1970, 1979) and Collins 
(1971, 1979), in moving beyond the firm into 
the formal and informal inter-corporate net- 
works that play such a central role in American 
business. 


RESEARCH PROCEDURES 
The Sample 


To examine these hypotheses, we draw on 
systematic information compiled on 3,105 
senior managers and directors of 208 large 
American companies. The annual Fortune 
magazine listing of America’s largest corpo- 
rations for 1977 was used to identify the firms 
(Fortune, 1978). This list is generally regarded’ 
as the most comprehensive ranked list of pub- 
licly held companies, and it includes virtually 
all large corporations in the U.S. The 208 cor- 
porations were selected to represent middle- 
size and large firms, and companies in both the 
financial and manufacturing sectors. The sam- 
pled companies included manufacturing firms, 
ranked 1 to 60 and 451 to 500 according to their 
sales volume; commercial banks ranked 1 to 25 
and 41 to 50; insurance companies ranked from 
1 to 15, and nine of those ranked 41 to 50 by 
assets (the tenth company was not included 
because a complete list of its officers was un- 
available); thirteen of the diversified financial 
firms numbered 1 to 15 and nine of those 
ranked 41 to 50 by assets (again, the three 
missing companies were not included because 
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of the unavailability of the identities of the top 
executives); utilities numbered 1 to 5 by assets; 
retail firms ranked 1 to 6 by sales; and 
transportation companies numbered from 1 to 
5 by operating revenues. 

The managers studied all hold ranks of 
vice-president or higher, and a significant pro- 
portion serve on the boards of directors of 
other major companies and participate in the 
affairs of the Business Roundtable and other 
major business associations. Six to eight of the 
seniormost officers and ten of the outside di- 
rectors (directors who were not employed by 
the company) for each company were selected 
for detailed study, yielding a total of 3,105 
managers and directors, or about 15 per com- 
pany.? The eight most senior officers were 
selected when eight were named by a corpora- 
tion; fewer were selected when fewer were 
identified as officers, though in no case were 
there fewer than six. When a board of directors 
included more than ten members, ten were 
chosen for study through random selection. Of 
those serving as outside directors of one of the 
sampled firms, three-quarters (74.5 percent) 
were, themselves, managers of other corpo- 
rations. 

Several dozen sources were used to gather 
information on the careers, corporate board 
service, and business association activity of 
the managers. In addition to the usual bio- 
graphical references, our sources included an- 
nual company reports, alumni directories of 
preparatory schools and universities, and busi- 
ness association membership rosters.? 


2 Though the line separating a firm’s senior man- 
agers from others is imprecise, for purposes of 
analysis we adopted a widely used definition of top 
management as the seniormost six to ten managers of 
the firm. A survey by the Conference Board of the 
chief executives of 432 large companies in 1981, for 
instance, reports that “top management” is generally 
considered to include the highest ranking six to ten 
executives, with a median near eight (Shaeffer and 
Janger, 1982), Our definition of senior management 
is, thus, consistent with that used within most large 
companies, and our procedure is similar to that used 
by other researchers studying top company man- 
agement. It is similar, for instance, to that used by 
Wagner et al. (1984) in their analysis of the determi- 
nants of turnover among senior corporate manage- 
ment. 

3 The standard reference sources included Dun 
and Bradstreet’s Reference Book of Corporate Man- 
agement; Standard and Poor's Register of Corpo- 
rations, Directors, and Executives; Marquis’ Who’s 
Who in America (several editions), Who's Who in 
Finance and Industry, Who’s Who in the World, 
Who’s Who in the East, Who's Who in the West, 
Who's Who in the Midwest, Who's Who in the South, 
Who’s Who in Law, and Who’s Who in Government. 
For more details on the sources used, as well as a list 
of the names of the firms studied, see Useem (1984). 
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Of the 3,105 managers in the original sample, 
no biographical information was available in 
any of the directories on 376. These managers 
are excluded from our analyses. If we see these 
individuals as akin to survey non-respondents 
(as in survey procedures, most biographical 
directory information is obtained through so- 
licited disclosure by the entrant), our response 
rate can be viewed as 87.9 percent.4* . 


Variables 


In light of our emphasis on stratification among 
both senior corporate managers and institu- 
tions of higher education, the discussion that 
follows addresses, first, the level of responsi- 
bility within the employing firm, involvement 
in the governance of other firms as board 
members, and participation in the major busi- 
ness associations that represent large corpo- 
rations to the government. We then proceed to 
define the study’s principal independent vari- 
able, type of university credential, and, finally, 
family background. 

Seniormost Management. There are large 
differences among senior managers in their 
level of responsibility and power. Though an 


4 The exclusion of the 376 managers may bias the 
results, and this possibility can be examined by com- 
paring the “respondents” and ‘“non-respondents.” 
We have collected complete information on which 
members of both groups have attended three leading 
private universities, Harvard, Yale, and Princeton. 
This was done through direct consultation of the 
alumni directories of the three institutions, thereby 
avoiding the non-response problem that biographical 
directories face in depending on managers’ coopera- 
tion for the compilation of alumni information. Com- 
paring the proportions of the two groups which had 
received bachelor’s degrees from the three universi- 
ties (including those who went on to earn post- 
graduate degrees), the proportions are found to be 
modestly greater for respondents than non- 
respondents. Of the respondents, 15.4 percent had 
graduated from one of the three schools; of the non- 
respondents, 11.4 percent had graduated. The exclu- 
sion of the non-respondents from the ensuing 
analysis thus creates a modest upward bias in the 
distribution of educational credentials. Comparisons 
on other dimensions reveal similar upward skews: 
respondents are more likely to be associated with 
large than middle-sized manufacturing firms than are 
non-respondents (32.3 versus 16.8 percent); affiliated ` 
with the Business Roundtable and three other major 
business associations (18.5 versus 1.8 percent); and 
listed in the 1978 or 1979 editions of the Social Reg- 
ister (11.0 versus 7.0 percent). There is no dif- 
ference, however, in the extent to which they are 
drawn from the financial sector. On most dimen- 
sions, then, there is a general upward response bias. 
The relatively small proportion of non- 
respondents—12.1 percent—does not, however, 
seriously distort the analyses’ estimates. 
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imperfect measure, titles typically connote the 
differences, beginning with the position of 
vice-president and followed, in turn, by senior 
vice-president and executive vice-president, 
and capped by the president or chief executive 
officer. The level of ascent within senior man- 
agement is measured here by whether the man- 
ager has reached the highest administrative po- 
sition in a major company, that of chief execu- 
tive officer (CEO). Though there is no uniform 
title associated with this position, most who 
occupy it carry the titles of company president, 
chairman of the board, or both. A major firm is 
defined in this analysis as a company that is 
among the nation’s largest 1,300 corporations 
in 1978. Two in five of the senior managers 
(38.9 percent) were serving as chief executive 
of a major corporation in 1978. 

Corporate Governance. Companies are gov- 
erned by boards of directors of ten to fifteen 
members, with about one-third of the positions 
filled by senior managers of the governed com- 
pany. Approximately three-quarters of the 
remaining outside directors are senior manag- 
ers of other companies. As a first sign of mana- 
gerial accomplishment outside of the strictly 
internal career ladder of the company, invita- 
tion to join the boards of directors of other 
major companies is considered a singular 
achievement. Involvement in the governance 
of other corporations is measured by the 
number of major corporate directorships held 
by a senior manager, and we distinguish be- 
tween those who serve on one board, termed 
single directors, from those who serve on two 
or more corporate boards, termed multiple di- 
rectors. Approximately one in four of the 
senior managers in our sample (25.9 percent) 
were serving as multiple directors. 

Business Representative. Corporations 
actively lobby on behalf of their political inter- 
ests, and hundreds of trade associations do the 
same on behalf of firms in the same industry. A 
few exclusive associations draw membership 
from the largest companies in all industries, 
however, and they have the task of articulating 
the opinion of most large corporations to gov- 
ernment agencies, legislative bodies, and the 
public. The most influential of these associ- 
ations are the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment, Business Council, Council on Foreign 
Relations, and, above all, the Business 
Roundtable.® Focusing on these four key asso- 


5 The composition and general characteristics of 
boards of directors of large U.S. corporations are 
described in Bacon (1973), Pfeffer and Salancik 
(1978), Aldrich (1979), Pennings (1980), and Harris 
and Associates (1977). 

£ Descriptions of the role organization and role of 
these associations are contained in Domhoff (1979), 
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ciations, we distinguished those who partici- 
pate in none from the political activists who 
participate in one or more. Fewer than one in 
five of the senior managers (18.4 percent) were 
members of this group—the most exclusive of 
our three measures of corporate success—at 
the time of the study. 

University Credential. The distinguishing 
university credentials for top company manag- 
ers are the prestige of the undergraduate uni- 
versity attended and whether their bachelor’s 
degree was followed by professional training in 
management or law. University quality is 
identified for a period as closely as possible 
to when most of the managers were enrolled 
in college. For undergraduate institutions, 
Richard Coleman has provided a painstaking 
evaluation of the status of the nation’s colleges 
and universities in 1940 using a variety of 
sources (Coleman, 1973).7? Eleven institutions 
are at the top of the ranking:® 


Columbia University 

Cornell University 

Dartmouth College 

Harvard University 

Johns Hopkins University 

Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

University of Pennsylvania 

Princeton University 

Stanford University 

Williams College 

Yale University 


In the analysis that follows, a senior manager is 
considered to hold a superior college credential 
if the manager earned a bachelor’s degree from 
any of these eleven institutions. 

The most common form of professional 
management training is completion of a mas- 
ter’s degree in business administration (MBA). 
Here, too, we focus on completion of a high- 





McQuaid (1980), and Burch (1983). For a discussion 
of the choice of these particular four organizations, 
see Useem (1984). 

7 The year of Coleman’s rating of undergraduate 
institutions, 1940, is ideal for the period when the 
largest number of the managers in our study were, 
enrolled in higher education. In that year, the aver- 
age age of the individuals in our study was 19. In 
1977, the year for which much of the information on 
their current position was collected, the average age 
was 56, a figure nearly identical to those recorded in 
other studies of senior management (Burck, 1976; 
Bonfield, 1980). 

8 These eleven institutions were selected because 
they were the only colleges to appear in the top four 
of Coleman’s 33 prestige categories and in Pierson’s 
(1969) list, based on his synthesis of numerous 
studies, of the 20 institutions that, historically, have 
educated the largest number of corporate executives. 
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ranking MBA program. Various rankings of the 
nation’s MBA programs are available, most 
placing the same schools at the top of the list. 
We draw upon one of these for identification of 
the top eleven programs.’ They are: 


Columbia University 
Dartmouth College 
Harvard University 
Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 
Northwestern University 
Stanford University — 
University of California, 
Berkeley 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 
University of Chicago 
University of Michigan 
University of Pennsylvania 
A manager is considered to hold a superior 
management credential if he or she received an 
MBA degree from any of these eleven pro- 


grams. 

Another possible educational pathway to top 
corporate management is to attend one of the 
nation’s leading law schools. Though attending 
law school as a route to top corporate man- 
agement has received far less attention in the 
literature than attendance at a business school, 
we wished to leave open the possibility that, 
especially in an era of growing government 
regulations of corporations and increasingly 
complex (and, at times, antagonistic) inter- 
corporate relations, a legal education might be 
an effective pathway to the corporate elite. 
Based on a survey by Blau and Margulies 
(1974-1975), we have identified nine law pro- 
grams as especially prominent: 


Columbia University 

Harvard University 

New York University 

Stanford University 

University of California, 
Berkeley ` 

University of Chicago 

University of Michigan 

University of Pennsylvania 

Yale University 


A manager is considered to hold a top-ranking 


law degree if he or she received an LL.B. from ` 


any of these nine programs. 
The distribution of the senior managers 


? These eleven business schools are the only in- 
stitutions to appear on a list of the top dozen institu- 
tions in MBA Magazine (1974) and on Pierson’s 1969 
list cited above in note 7. The sole institution ex- 
cluded on the basis of Pierson’s findings was Car- 
negie Mellon. 
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among the several types of university creden- 
tials is displayed in Table 1. We distinguish 
here among nine groups of managers divided 
according to the level and quality of their high- 
est degree: those who (1) attended no college; 
(2) attended college but did not complete a 
bachelor’s degree; (3) completed a college de- 
‘gree at a lesser institution (not one of the top 
eleven) and received no post-graduate degree; 
(4) completed a bachelor’s degree at one of the 
top eleven schools and received no post- 
graduate degree; (5) completed an MBA degree 
from a lesser institution (not one of the top 
eleven); (6) earned an MBA degree from one of 
the top eleven universities; (7) completed a law 
degree (LL.B.) from a lesser institution (not 
one of the top nine); (8) earned an LL.B. from 
one of the top nine law schools; and (9) earned 


k a postgraduate degree other than an MBA or an 


LL.B. These groups are generally mutually ex- 
clusive. In those several instances when both 
business and law degrees had been earned, the 
manager was classified as holding the latter. 
Upper-Class Origin. If a manager is a de- 
scendant of a socially prominent family, he or 


Table 1. University Background, Company Posi- 
tion, Board Membership, Business Asso- 
ciation Involvement, and Social Origins of 
Large Company Senior Managers 





Number Percent 
University Background 
No college 291 10.7% 
College drop-out 161 5.9 
BA only, unranked college 753 27.6 
BA only, top college 306 11.2 
MBA, unranked program 81 3.0 
MBA, top program 385 14.1 
Law, unranked program 274 10.0 
Law, top program 203 7.4 
Other post-graduate 
degree 275 10.1 
Total 2,729 100.0% 
Seniormost Management 
Does not hold 
CEO position 1,667 61.1% 
Chief executive officer 1,062 38.9 
Corporate Governance 
Serves òn one board 
or none 2,023 74.1% 
Serves on two corporate 
boards or more 706 25.9 
Business Representative 
Active in no business 
association 2,227 81.6% 
Active in one or more 502 18.4 
Social Origin 
Non-upper social origin 2,287 83.8% 
Upper social origin 442 16.2 
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she is more likely to have the kind of dense 
network of high-status friends and acquaint- 
ances or “social capital” that facilitates ad- 
vancement within the ranks of top manage- 
ment. The joint impact of an upper-class back- 
ground and education on managerial career may 
lead to a partially spurious correlation, how- 
ever, especially since high-status families are 
far more likely to send their children to elite 
colleges and universities (Collins, 1971; 
Karabel, 1972; Karabel and Astin, 1975; 
Useem and Miller, 1975; Moore and Alba, 
1982). To test this possibility, we have included 
a measure of upper-class background in our 
analyses. A number of studies have doc- 
umented the over-representation of individuals 
of patrician origin at the top of corporate man- 
agement, but they have not identified the ex- 
tent to which their presence is a direct product 
of class advantage rather’ than an outcome 
mediated through educational advantage. Fol- 
‘lowing our framework of cumulative advan- 
tage, in which additional increments of different 
forms of capital should lead progressively to 
increased career success, we anticipate that 
originating in an upper-class family will inde- 
pendently increase the likelihood of rising to 
the top of the corporate elite. 

Whether a manager is of upper-class origin is 
gauged through the joint use of two sources of 
background information. One is the manager’s 
inclusion in the Social Register, the nationally 
accepted bluebook of America’s first families. 
The other is whether the manager attended one 
of the nation’s leading preparatory schools, in- 
stitutions whose entry has traditionally been 
limited to the offspring of well-established 
families. 

With separate metropolitan editions since 
1888, and a single national edition in recent 
years, the Social Register has long been the 
accepted arbiter of established status. It con- 
stitutes, in Digby Baltzell’s (1966) phrasing, a 
definitive “metropolitan upper class index.” 
According to Baltzell, appearance in the Social 
Register is largely inherited and cannot be at- 
tained simply through sheer wealth or 
achievement. The inclusion of a manager in the 
1978 or 1979 editions of the national Social 
Register is taken to constitute an indicator of a 
senior manager’s upper-class origin. 

The second indicator is attendance at one of 
the nation’s exclusive preparatory schools. 
Following Baltzell (1958), Domhoff (1970), and 
Levine (1980), fourteen of the most exclusive 
boarding institutions are used here: Choate, 
Deerfield, Groton, Hill, Hotchkiss, Kent, 
Lawrenceville, Middlesex, Milton, Portsmouth 
Priory, St. George’s, St. Mark’s, St. Paul's, 
and Taft. The appearance of a manager in the 
alumni directories of any of these schools con- 
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stitutes the other measure of upper-class ori- 
gin.!° 

These two indicators of high social origins 
are combined into a single rough measure. A 
senior manager is deemed to be of upper-class 
origin if the manager graduated from one of the 
fourteen exclusive schools or is included in 
contemporary editions of the Social Register. 
By these criteria, one in six of the senior man- 
agers (16.2 percent) originate in upper-class 
families. !! 


SCHOLASTIC CAPITAL AND 
CAREER ADVANCEMENT 


To examine the influence of university creden- 
tials on corporate careers, we examine the 
probability that senior managers with varying 
types of "scholastic capital” will advance to. 
the very highest positions in the corporate 
community. We identify as especially suc- 
cessful those senior managers who are (in as- 
cending order): (1) currently holding the posi- 
tion of chief executive officer, (2) serving on 
two or more corporate boards, and (3) active in 
one or more of the four main business associ- 
ations. 

It is essential to keep in mind that we are 
comparing the experiences of senior managers 
whose careers have been highly successful. All 
have become at least vice-presidents or outside 
directors of major corporations. They are 
holding highly paid and responsible positions 
toward which many strive and few reach. We 
are therefore focusing on the difference that 


1° Two of the better known boarding schools, 
Exeter and Andover, are not included because they 
support numbers of students on scholarships and 
their admissions policies have historically been less 
socially exclusive than the other fourteen schools: 
(Baltzell, 1964; Domhoff, 1967; Levine, 1980). Had 
Exeter and Andover been included, the number of 
senior managers attending major prep schools would 
have increased from 267 (9.8 percent) to 353 (12 
percent). 

u Of the 442 managers who are identified as being 
of upper-class origin, 30.3 percent (134) are included 
because they graduated from one of the preparatory 
schools; 39.6 percent (175) are included because they - 
appear in the Social Register; and 30.1 percent (133) 
are included because of both. It should be noted that 
our measure almost certainly underestimates the 
proportion of our sample that is of upper-class origin. 
Many individuals from high-status families, espe- 
cially from smaller towns and cities in the South and 
West, appear neither in the Social Register nor 
among the alumni of the prominent preparatory 
schools in the Northeast. This measure also ex- 
cluded individuals from affluent upper-middle-class 

s, many of whom may possess special ca- 
pacities by virtue of their backgrounds which ad- 
vantage them in corporate careers as well. 
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Table 2. Percentage of Senior Corporate Managers Who Serve as Chief Executive Officer, Multiple Corpo- 
rate Director, and Leader of a Major Business Association, by Educational Background 











Business 
Educational Chief Multiple association - Number of 
background executives directors leaders managers 
All managers 38.9% 25.9% 18.4% (2,729) 
No college 26.5% 9.6% 4.5% (291) 
BA only, unranked college 36.4 20.5 14.9 (753) 
BA only, top college 51.6 37.9 22.5 (306) 
MBA, top program 44.9 29.6 23.4 (385) 
Significance* <.001 <.001 <.001 





* Based on an analysis of variance F-test comparing the proportions with high attainment among the groups 


with varying educational backgrounds. 


university credentials: make among these rela- 
tively successful corporate executives. We are 
concerned not with whether an aspiring middle 
manager with top university credentials will 
reach the senior level of a firm, but rather with 
those factors that increase the probability that 
senior managers already there will reach even 
higher levels of power and responsibility within 
the corporate world. ; 

To highlight the difference that education 
makes, and to economize on space, we initially 
focus on four university backgrounds out of the 
nine in which the managers have been grouped 
(as classified in Table 1). These four back- 
grounds represent the broadest diversity in 
university experience, and they display some 
of the sharpest differences in subsequent 
career experiences among the senior manag- 
ers. The four groups are (1) those who did not 
attend a college; (2) those who graduated from 
a lesser-ranked college (and received no post- 
graduate training); (3) those who received a 
bachelor’s degree from a highly ranked college 
(with no post-graduate education); and (4) 
those who received an MBA degree from a top 
program. 

In all three areas of attainment within the 
senior management level, scholastic capital 
makes a considerable difference. Those senior 
managers who complete an undergraduate 
education at a lesser institution fare better than 
those without a higher education, but earning a 
top level BA is even better for further upward 
movement at the senior level (Table 2). Of 
those senior managers with no university 
schooling, about one in four (26.5 percent) 
reached the chief executive office; but of those 
with bachelor’s degrees from lesser ranked 
colleges, more than one in three (36.4 percent) 
reached it, and of the senior managers with 
college degrees from elite institutions, more 
than one in two (51.6 percent) became chief 
executive. One way to summarize the dif- 
ference that education makes is to calculate 
odds ratios for successful upward movement of 


senior managers with higher education com- 
pared to those who did not attend college. 
Compared to senior managers holding no col- 
lege degree, the ratio of those with a lesser BA 
is 1.37 to 1 for becoming a CEO; of those with a 
top BA, the ratio is 1.94.12 

Similar credential differences are evident 


_ between senior managers who do and manag- 


ers who do not become directors of several 
large corporations or leaders of the major busi- 
ness associations (Table 2). Of those with no 
university experience, 9.6 percent become 
multiple directors and 4.5 percent become 
active in the Business Roundtable and other 
associations. Of those with a bachelor’s degree 
from one of the top eleven institutions, by 
contrast, 37.9 percent become multiple direc- 
tors (on odds ratio of 3.95) and 22.5 percent 
come to take an active role in the business 
associations (a ratio of 5.00). 

Receiving an MBA from a top program, 
however, does not materially improve the 
senior manager’s prospects for achieving a 
chief executiveship above the prospects of 
those who have already earned a BA degree 
from a top ranked university. Of the managers 
holding MBA degrees, 44.9 percent became 
chief executives, but of those with only the top 
BA degree, 51.6 percent reached the same of- 
fice. The differences in becoming a multiple 
director show a similar reverse disparity, and 
the differences are negligibie for becoming a 
participant in a major business association. 

The incremental value of a top MBA degree 
for upward movement within senior manage- 
ment may only be evident, these data seem to 


12 As would be expected, senior managers holding 
lesser MBA degrees do less well than those with top 
MBA degrees. Indeed, lesser MBA recipients 
achieve at rates similar to those of lesser BA recipi- 
ents. The likelihood of a lesser MBA holder achiev- 
ing the chief executiveship, for instance, is .358, 
virtually the same as the .364 probability for the 
lesser BA holder. 
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suggest, for senior managers who do not al- 
ready possess an elite BA degree. Evidence 
confirms this supposition if we compare the 
achievements of those holding different com- 
binations of undergraduate and graduate busi- 
ness credentials. Among senior managers 
holding the lesser ranked BA degree, the per- 
centages who reach CEO status, become mul- 
tiple directors, and become business associa- 
tion leaders are found to be sharply higher if 


they subsequently obtain a top MBA degree.. 


Among those senior managers holding the top 
BA degree, however, the percentages achiev- 
ing these ranks are not enhanced if they go on 
to acquire a top MBA degree. In the case of 
CEO status, for instance, among those with a 
lesser-ranked BA degree and no subsequent 
MBA degree, 36.4 percent became chief exec- 
utives; of those with the lesser BA degree and 
who went on to earn a top MBA, 46.9 percent 
reached CEO status. By contrast, of those with 
a top BA, the proportions who reached the 
chief executive suite were virtually identical 
whether they earned a top MBA or not (51.6 
versus 51.5 percent). Similar percentage dif- 
ferences characterize the multiple-directorship 
and business-association statuses. 

It is possible, of course, that the general 
findings on the importance of the educational 
credential are a partial artifact of the varying 
ages of senior managers. Compared to manag- 
ers over the age of 61, for instance, managers 
under the age of 55 are modestly more likely to 
have received a top MBA degree (18.9 percent 
versus 9.2 percent) and less likely to have re- 
ceived a top BA only (10.1 percent versus 14.7 
percent), though the proportions receiving a 
BA from a lesser institution show little secular 
change (27.5 percent versus 25.6 percent). The 
relationship between age and reaching the chief 
executive status is also relatively modest. Of 
those under 55, 38.2 percent had become 
CEOs, while among those over 62, the per- 
centage is 45.1. These limited age differences 
reflect the restricted age range of the senior 
managers who are the focus of the analysis; 
indeed, about one-third are in the 55 to 61 age 
range, with one-third over 61 and one-third 
under 55. 


Table 3. Percentage of Senior Corporate Managers 
Harvard, Yale and Princeton Universities 
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Limiting the analysis to only those senior 
managers who are age 55 to 61, approximately 
the middle third of the executives, we find that 
the relationship between educational creden- 
tials and the achievement of the CEO status 
parallels the overall patterns reported in Table 
2. Of those who did not attend a university, 
35.8 percent had reached the CEO position; of 
those holding a lesser BA, a top BA, and a top 
MBA, the respective percentages are 46.5, 
64.6, and 62.6 (p < .001). As is the case for all 
senior managers, then, even among this age- 
restricted group the holders of lesser BAs do 
‘significantly better than those who received no 
higher education, and the holders of top BAs 
and top MBAs do considerably better still and 
about as well as one another. 


UPPER-CLASS ORIGINS, SCHOLASTIC 
CAPITAL, AND CAREER 
ADVANCEMENT 


The results of the previous section reveal that, 
for all companies combined, senior managers 
with only a BA from a top institution generally 
do as well as or even slightly better than man- 
agers who acquire the quintessential profes- 
sional management degree, an MBA from a 
top-rated school. This can be most sharply 
demonstrated if we compare the managerial 
careers of those who completed undergraduate 
degrees at one of three leading universities— 
Harvard, Yale and Princeton—and who re- 
ceived no post-graduate education thereafter, 
with those members of our corporate sample 
who obtained MBA degrees from the nation’s 
preeminent post-graduate business program, 
Harvard’s Graduate School of Business. 
Senior career experiences among senior 
managers with these distinctive backgrounds 
are shown in Table 3. The differences in the 
rates of high achievement are virtually indis- 
tinguishable. Those holding.only baccalaureate 
degrees from Harvard, Yale or Princeton are 
about as likely to become chief executives 
(40.3 percent did) as those who hold MBA de- 
grees from Harvard (41.4 percent). Similarly, 
33.6 percent of the Harvard, Yale and 
Princeton BA recipients became multiple di- 


Achieving High Corporate Position, for Graduates of 











Educational Chief Multiple Business Number of 
background executive director association managers 
BA only from Harvard, 

Yale or Princeton 40.3% 33.6% 21.6% (268) 
MBA from Harvard 41.4 31.3 23.3 (227) 
Significance* n.s. n.8. n.s. 





* Based on a t-test comparing the BA graduates of Harvard, Yale and Princeton with the graduates of the 


Harvard Business School. 
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Table 4. Percentage of Senior Corporate Managers Achieving High Corporate Position, by Social Origin and 


Educational Background 




















Multiple Business . Number of 
Chief executive director association managers 

University Other Upper Other Upper Other Upper Other Upper 
background origin origin origin origin origin origin origin origin 
No university 26.4% 26.7% 6.9% 33.3% 3.8% 10.0% (261) (30) 
BA only, 

unranked college 34.6 55.4 18.0 46.2 13.7 27.7 (688) (65) 
BA only, top college 51.9 51.3 32.6 46.2 14.4 35.3 (187) (119) 
MBA, top program 44.9 45.0 25.9 43.8 22.0 38.8 (305) (80) 
All educational- 

background groups 37.3 47.3 22.2 44.8 15.7 32.4 (2287) (442). 
Significance* 

Education <.001 .053 <.001 .003 <.001 .056 

Social origin <.001 <.001 <.001 





* Based on analysis of variance F-tests; the social origin significance level compares the two origin groups 


for managers of all educational backgrounds. 


rectors, and 31.3 percent of the Harvard MBA 
recipients did so; the corresponding figures for 
serving in the major business associations are 
21.6 percent and 23.3 percent.!3 

Senior managers who have acquired what is 
reputed to be best technical training for a man- 
agement career, the Harvard MBA, are no 
more successful, our results reveal, in pursuing 
that career to its heights than are senior man- 
agers who received a BA from Harvard, Yale 
or Princeton and received no specific training 
in management. Since earning a Harvard MBA 
degree should presumably offer some tangible 
advantage for a career in business, this finding 
suggests that senior managers who only com- 
pleted an undergraduate degree at a top in- 
stitution may possess forms of capital, other 
than educational credentials, that facilitate 
their advancement in the corporate world. An 
upper-class social origin is one of those pos- 
sibilities. 

Consistent with this expectation, we find 
that the proportion of senior managers with 
upper social origins varies considerably by 
educational category. Among senior managers 
who did not attend college, 10.3 percent were 
descendents of upper-class families; similarly, 


13 While the two groups display nearly identical 
upward movement within the ranks of senior man- 
agement, the BA-only graduates of Harvard, Yale 
and Princeton arrived in the senior ranks more 
quickly. Among the Harvard, Yale and Princeton 
graduates, 39 percent reached a vice-presidency of a 
major company (among the nation’s 1,300 largest 
firms) before the age of 40, while only 32 percent of 
the Harvard MBA recipients did so. These under- 


graduate degrees did not advantage them over Har- i 


vard MBA holders within the senior management 
hierarchy, but they did more often place them on the 
fast track into senior management. 


only 8.6 percent of those who received BAs 
from non-elite colleges were of upper social 
origin. Among the graduates of the top eleven 
undergraduate institutions, however, 38.9 per- 
cent shared this origin. Among alumni of Har- 
vard, Yale and Princeton, the proportion 
reaches 49.6 percent.!4 Graduates of the top 
MBA programs are, however, of more modest 
origins on average, with only 20.8 percent 
coming from established backgrounds. A 
slightly larger proportion—26.4 percent—of 
the Harvard MBA graduates were of patrician 
background, but this is still just over half the 
proportion of the Harvard, Yale and Princeton 
BA holders from such families. 

Because top educational credentials are, as 
the above figures demonstrate, strongly corre- 
lated with coming from an upper-class back- 
ground, specification of any independent effect 
of scholastic capital on senior managers’ 
careers requires the introduction of family 
background into the analysis. Accordingly, we 
divide the managers into those of upper-class 
origins and those without such backgrounds, 
and examine the association between univer- 
sity credentials and position within the 
stratified ranks of senior managers; the results 
are displayed in Table 4. 

Whatever the social background of the 
senior managers, we see that stronger educa- 
tional credentials generally enhance the proba- 
bility of upward ascent within senior manage- 
ment ranks. The increase in probability with 
rising credentials is, however, steadier among 


14 For an analysis of the forces shaping the admis- 
sions policies of Harvard, Yale, and Princeton during 
the years before World War II, as well as additional 
evidence on the social origins of students at these 
institutions during this period, see Karabel (1984). 
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those of non-upper than upper social origins. 
Of those with non-upper origins, for instance, 7 
percent of the managers without college expe- 
rience were serving on two or more corporate 
boards; 18 percent of those with a top BA were 
so located; and among top MBA holders, the 
proportion stood at 25 percent. Among multi- 
ple directors with upper-class backgrounds, 
however, there were no notable differences 
among those who had attended college. 

Among senior managers from patrician 
families, higher credentials are also generally 
associated with reaching higher positions 
within senior management, but the upward 
progression is less steady. The gap between the 
probability of high achievement for the upper- 
origin managers holding the two types of 
undergraduate degrees is small. There is virtu- 
ally no difference, for instance, in the likeli- 
hood of reaching the chief executiveship of a 
corporation or of becoming a director of sev- 
eral companies between those possessing the 
top and the lesser BA credentials. Thus, an 
upper-class origin provides a kind of career 
insurance within the senior ranks if the man- 
ager attended a lesser undergraduate institu- 
tion rather than one of the leading eleven. Pos- 
sessing superior social and perhaps economic 
capital, these upper-class individuals are, as 
Bourdieu’s framework suggests, less depen- 
dent on the acquisition of rare forms of 
scholastic capital. 

The patterns in Table 4 also reveal that the 
probability of joining the ranks of senior man- 
agers is, even controlling for educational cre- 
dential, in many instances substantially higher 
for upper-class individuals than for the others. 
In some cases, however, there is no difference; 
there is no gap, for example, between the pro- 
portions of upper- and non-upper-class top 
MBA graduates who become chief executives 
(the percentage for both cases is 45). In most of 
the cases, however, class background makes a 
considerable difference. The largest gap is in 
the proportion obtaining multiple directorships 
among those holding BAs from non-elite in- 
stitutions: 18.0 percent of the non-patrician 
managers had so succeeded, compared to 46.2 
percent of the managers from upper-class 
backgrounds. 

In sum, these figures reveal that upper-class 
origins confer a significant advantage on the 
career prospects of senior managers with the 
same educational credentials. Credentials also 
make a substantial independent difference in 
the careers of senior managers, though less so 
for the minority of managers from upper-class 
backgrounds than for the majority who are not. 
The effects of social origin, though present in- 
side the firm, are considerably more powerful 
in the external corporate world—a point to 
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which we shall return later. Whereas senior 
managers of upper-class origins are 1.27 times 
more likely (47.3 percent versus 37.3 percent) 
to become CEO than their non-patrician . 
counterparts, they are 2.02 times more likely to 
become multiple directors, and 2.06 times 
more likely to become representatives of key 
business associations. !5 


COMBINATIONS OF CAPITAL 
AND ADVANCEMENT BEYOND 
THE CORPORATION 


The greater influence of upper-class back- 
ground on advancement outside the firm sug- 
gests that a somewhat different set of attributes 
may facilitate movement into the highest cir- 
cles of business leadership. The kinds of qual- 
ities rewarded inside the company may not be 
the same as those that provide access to the 
more diffuse and ‘political’ positions involv- 
ing the management of relations among firms 
and between business and government. Senior 
managers with characteristics appropriate for 
the first may lack some of the less tangible 
qualities that would enable them to move easily 
into the second. 

Moving outside the firm is, however, to a 
considerable extent contingent on proven suc- 
cess within the firm. Senior managers often 
move well beyond the corporation if they have 


13 Since our measure of upper-class origin was 
based on two separate factors, it may be useful to 
disaggregate the effects of preparatory school at- 
tendance from those of inclusion in the Social Reg- 
ister. Cookson and Persell’s (1985) study of elite 
boarding schools reveals a self-conscious socializa- 
tion for future leadership in these schools’ curricula. 
It might be argued, then, that the preparatory school 
experience may be more important for managerial 
advancement than inclusion in the Social Register, 
for the latter is more of a sign of family lineage than 
anything else. To examine this possibility, we com- 
pare the careers of the senior managers with one, 
both, or neither of the two measures of upper-class 
origins. We find that having either or both factors 
significantly increases ascent in the corporate world, 
but that there is relatively little difference between 
the factors, either singly or in combination. Thus, 
while 37.3 percent of the managers with neither 
characteristics had become a chief executive officer 
(Table 4), 49.2 percent of the preparatory school 
graduates, 42.3 percent of Social Register members, 
and 51.9 percent of those with both had reached this 
position. The corresponding percentages for be- 
coming a multiple director are 22.0, 37.3, 50.9, and 
44.4; and for business association leadership they are 
15.7, 27.6, 33.1, and 36.1. It would appear that high 
social origins can be an enduring asset in a business 
career, regardless of how they are defined or refined. 
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already reached the top within it. This is evi- 
dent if we compare the outside success of the 
senior managers who have reached the chief 
executive suite with those who have not. 
Among those who are not chief executives, 
35.5 percent have become multiple directors: 
among the chief executives, 65.5 percent are 
serving on the boards of several other major 
firms. Similarly, among the non-CEQs, only 
11.6 percent take an active role in a major 
business association, while 29.6 percent of the 
CEOs have assumed this leadership role. 

Successful movement into the informally 
structured networks among large corporations 
depends, however, on more than positional lo- 
cation within one. It calls upon a set of attrib- 
utes not necessarily acquired on the way up the 
corporate ladder: a capacity to understand 
problems facing companies operating in en- 
tirely different markets; an ability to develop 
broadly conceived and long-range political 
strategies for business as a whole; a facility in 
mixing with established families that are still a 
force in the life of some corporations; and a 
capacity to work with a range of conflicting and 
sometimes hostile groups and constituencies, 
ranging from federal officials to leaders of the 
environmental and labor movements. Some 
managers develop such qualities during their 
long career climb into their company’s senior 
executive ranks (Useem, 1985). Others may, 
by virtue of educational and/or social back- 
ground, already possess many of the attributes 
that facilitate ascent within inter-corporate cir- 
cles long before reaching the firm’s apex. 

To explore the special value of educational 
and background advantages for moving beyond 
the corporation, we contrast the experiences of 
four groups of senior managers towards the 
extremes of the distribution of scholastic and 
social capital. These are senior managers with 
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(1) low education and low background; (2) low 
education and high background; (3) high edu- 
cation and low background; and (4) high edu- 
cation and high background. “Low” (or non- 
elite) education is here defined broadly to in- 
clude graduation from a non-elite college, at- 
tending but not completing college, or never 
attending college; “low” background is defined 
to be of non-upper-class origin. High education 
is defined as graduating from a leading MBA 
program, the training most technically relevant 
to a career in management; high background is 
defined to be of upper-class origin. The per- 
centages and probabilities of the latter three 
groups succeeding outside the firm compared 
to the percentages and probabilities of the 
senior managers with neither educational nor 
origin advantages are displayed in Table 5. 
Using the second column of the table as a 
baseline, the figures indicate that 15.0 percent 
of the senior managers with non-elite educa- 
tional and social backgrounds became a multi- 
ple director. If a senior manager had no family 
advantage but earned an MBA degree from a top 
program, the probability of reaching this status 
is 1.90 times higher than that of the group with 
neither (28.5 percent versus 15.0 percent). 
Conversely, if the manager had low educa- 
tional credentials but a high origin, the proba- 
bility ratio is 2.63 (39.5 percent versus 15.0 
percent). Finally, if the manager were advan- 
taged in both areas, the probability ratio for 
achieving several major corporate direc- 
torships is 3.01 (45.2 percent versus 15.0 per- 
cent). The latter ratio implies that a senior 
manager with an upper-class origin and an MBA 
degree from a leading program is three times as 
likely as a senior manager with neither to be 
invited to join the board of several major cor- 
porations. Trends in the same direction if not 
the same magnitude are found for achieving the 


Table 5. Ratios of Percentages of Senior Corporate Managers Advantaged by Education and Background 
Who Become Chief Executives, Multiple Corporate Directors, and Business Association Leaders, 
Compared to Percentages of Non-Advantaged Senior Managers Who Achieve These Positions 














Business 
Chief Multiple association Number of 
Senior Managers executives directors leaders managers 
Low education, 1.00 1.00 1.00 (1086) 
low background* (34.0%) (15.0%) (11.3%) 
High education, 1.37 1.90 1.69 (492) 
low background (47.6%) (28.5%) (19.1%) 
Low education, 1.45 2.63 1.86 (119) 
high background (50.4%) (39.5%) (21.0%) 
High education, 1.40 3.01 2.98. (199) 
high background (48.7%) (45.2%) (33.7%) 





* The low education group comprises managers who never attended college, failed to graduate, or who 
graduated from a lesser university; high education consists of managers who received an MBA degree 


from one of the top-ranked programs. 
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chief executiveship of a major firm and busi- 
ness leadership of a major association. 

The probability ratios are larger for multiple 
directorships and association leadership than 
for the chief executiveship. Among those ad- 
vantaged by education but not background, the 
probability ratio is 1.37 for becoming a chief 
executive, but 1.90 for becoming a multiple 
director, and 1.69 for becoming an association 
leader. In other words, the value of a senior 
manager's elite business degree, in the absence 
of an upper-class family background, is some- 
what greater for advancement beyond the firm 
than within it. Similarly, among those advan- 
taged by background but not education, the 
ratios are also increasing, rising from 1.45 to 
2.63 and 1.86. To the extent that an elite edu- 
cational grounding and an upper-class up- 
bringing impart the kinds of social and cultural 
capital required for effective movement be- 
yond the corporation, the evidence confirms 
the importance of each of these capacities for 
success outside it. 

The disparities in the probability ratios are 
even greater for senior managers advantaged 
by both background and education. The prob- 
ability ratio is 1.40 for becoming a chief execu- 
tive, but rises to 3.01 for invitation onto other 
corporate boards, and to 2.98 for service in the 
major business associations. The career value 
of the abilities engendered by both a top MBA 


education and an upper-class origin is, thus, 


important for reaching the chief executive 
suite, but even more critical for reaching be- 
yond it. Movement in the organizationally di- 
verse and politically conflictual world of cor- 
porate boards and business associations is, our 
results reveal, facilitated by the early experi- 
ences that come with these backgrounds. 

Education and background are of course 
only two of many factors that account for man- 
agerial advancement in the large corporation. 
Individual qualities such as personal drive, 
persuasive skills, intellect or a shrewd sense of 
the market, and more structural factors such as 
location in an expanding industry, propel many 
managers ahead despite the lack of elite edu- 
cational and social credentials (Kanter, 1977; 
Squires, 1979). 
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THE LAW DEGREE AS AN 
ALTERNATIVE EDUCATIONAL 
PATHWAY 


One of the most striking findings of our study 
thus far is that advancement both inside and 
outside the firm depends to a considerable de- 
gree on the possession of characteristics other 
than the technical or administrative capacities 
engendered by graduate business programs. 
The conventional skills of marketing, budget- 
ing, and managing personnel may be important 
(especially within the firm), but so too may be 
the capacity to deal with the judicial and 
executive branches of the state, especially in 
an era of corporate mergers and government 
regulation. The data collected in the present 
study do not allow direct confirmation of this 
interpretation. If it were true, however, we 
would expect to find that the possession of a 
top law degree (LLB) confers significant career 
advantages among senior managers. 

Law schools may inculcate the kinds of skills 
that are especially useful to firms as they at- 
tempt to manage uncertainty in difficult, and at 
times, hostile political and economic envi- 
ronments. While an elite legal education might 
be helpful for rising within a firm, we anticipate 
that its impact would be great outside the firm 
as well. And if there is far more to rising within 
the corporate world than the possession of the 
technical and managerial training imparted by 
business schools, then holders of top-ranked 
law degrees might fare as well as top MBAs. 

To test this possibility, we examine the 
career advancement of senior managers who 
held law degrees from nine previously iden- 
tified, top-ranked programs. Of the 203 senior 
managers who held a law degree from one of 
these programs, we compare the proportion 
who achieved the three levels of career dis- 
tinction with the proportions who achieved 
these levels among those holding a BA or MBA 
degree from one of the top institutions. The 
proportions are reported in Table 6; for a 
baseline for comparison, we also report the 
corresponding proportions among those who 
did not attend a university. 

A top-ranked law degree is seen to be as 


Table 6. Percentage of Senior Corporate Managers Who Serve as Chief Executive Officer, Multiple Corpo- 
rate Director, and Leader of a Major Business Association, among Those Holding a Bachelors, 
Business or Law Degree from a Top University or Program 














Business 
Educational Chief Multiple association Number of 
background executives directors leaders managers 
No university 26.5% 9.6% 4.5% (291) 
BA only, top college 51.6 37.9 22.5 (306) 
MBA, top program 44.9 29.6 23.4 (385) 
Law, top program 45.3 36.0 25.6 (203) 
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effective a pathway for moving up the corpo- 
rate ladder as a BA from one of the top eleven 
universities or a top MBA. Of the top BA 
holders and MBA holders, 51.6 percent and 
44.9 percent, respectively, have become 
CEOs; of the top law degree holders, 45.3 per- 
cent have achieved the same (compared with 
26.5 percent of those without a university edu- 
cation). The attributes acquired in a top liberal 
arts program, top MBA program, or top law 
school all apparently provide resources that 
facilitate the final upward climb. 

The results in Table 6 also confirm our hy- 
pothesis that a top law degree is useful for 
ascent in the broader corporate community. 
Thirty-six percent of the top law graduates 
serve on several major boards, compared to 
37.9 percent and 29.6 percent of elite BAs and 
MBAs, respectively (and only 9.6 percent 
among those with no higher education). For 
leadership of a major business association, the 
three groups of elite graduates are also about 
equally likely to serve (the percentages range 
from 22.5 to 25.6, compared to 4.5 percent of 
those without university training). 

Though top law programs offer no explicit 
training in management, we see that their grad- 
uates do at least as well as top MBA graduates 
in becoming CEOs and in moving beyond the 
firm. In the contemporary corporate environ- 


ment, the legal and political capacities devel-- 


oped in law school may be as useful as the 
managerial skills stressed in business schools. 
But whatever the reason, graduation from a top 
law school provides an alternative pathway 
that is apparently as smooth as the more 
familiar route traveled by holders of top 
MBAs. 


PATTERNS OF ASCENT AMONG 
SENIOR CORPORATE MANAGERS 


Having established that there are a variety of 
pathways to the corporate elite and that both 
educational and class background affect the 
likelihood of ascent from within the ranks of 
senior managers, we now turn to a simulta- 
neous analysis of the advantaging effects of the 
educational and background variables. 
Analyses of the impact of these on each of the 
study’s three main dependent variables— 
becoming a CEO, joining the board of directors 
of more than one firm, and participation in the 
leadership of a major business association—are 
conducted separately to allow for the possibil- 
ity of distinct dynamics of advancement. 

To undertake these analyses, we create 
seven predictor variables, including four to 
represent the senior manager’s educational 
background: (1) holding a bachelor’s degree 
from a non-elite institution (and no post- 
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graduate training); (2) possessing a BA degree 
from a top institution (with no post-graduate 
education); (3) receiving an MBA degree from a 
top program; and (4) holding a law degree from 
a top school. Social origin is introduced as a 
binary variable distinguishing between (5) 
senior managers with upper-class origins and 
those with non-upper-class origins. Two ad- 
ditional predictor variables are introduced to 
represent the two major sources of interaction 
that we have implicitly described in earlier re- 
sults. These are dichotomous variables repre- 
senting those who (6) hold a lesser BA degree 
{and no post-graduate training) and are of 
upper-class origins, and those who (7) hold a 
non-elite BA and a top MBA degree. 

Three multiple regressions are performed.'® 
The first is with service as a chief executive 
officer as the outcome variable and the above 
factors as predictor variables. The second re- 
gression is with service as a member of the 
board of directors of several major corpo- 
rations as the outcome variable. For this re- 
gression, the senior manager’s position in the 
firm is introduced as a predictor variable, for 
we have previously seen that appointment to 
several boards of directors is significantly en- 
hanced if the manager holds the chief executive 
position. The third regression is with business 
association leadership as the outcome variable, 
and for this analysis we introduce both the 
managerial position and multiple directorship 
position as predictor variables. Entry into the 
business association leadership is partially 
contingent on previously reaching each (see 
Useem, 1984). We therefore also create binary 
variables representing those who (8) serve as 
chief executive, and those who (9) serve on 
two or more corporate boards. The results of 
all three regression analyses are presented in 
Table 7. 

The multiple regression for service on the 
board of directors of several major corpo- 
rations reveals that nearly all of the factors 
independently increase the prediction of 
movement into this highest circle of the busi- 
ness community (Table 7). Compared to those 
without the benefit of a university education, 
and controlling for other factors, a senior man- 
ager is .07 more likely to serve on several 
major boards if a BA is held from a lesser- 
ranked university (drawing on the unstan- 
dardized coefficients). If a BA from a top- 


té Because of the dichotomous structure of the 
outcome variables and their skewed distribution, 
particularly for business association leadership, we 
also performed a logistic regression. The relative 
magnitudes of the coefficients were virtually identi- 
cal to those reported for the multiple regressions 
above. 
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Table 7. Regression of Senior Managers’ Service as Chief Executive, on Several Corporate Boards, and as 
Business Association Leader, with Educational Background, Social Origins, and Company Position 

















Chief Multiple Business 
executive director association 

Independent variables b beta p b beta p b beta p 
Educational background 

BA only, unranked college .084 .084 <.05 .072 .080 <.05 .054 .068 n.s. 

BA only, top college .249 .184 <.01 .167 .138 <.01 .048 .045 n.8. 

MBA, top program 148 .120 <.01 .110_.099 <.01 084 086 = <.05 

Law, top program .101 .072 <.01 .232 .183 <.01 .134 .121 <.01 
Upper social origins 016 .0i2 ns. 166 .143 <.01 .088 .086  <.0l 
Interaction factors 

Unranked BA, top MBA .051 .034 n.s. .018 .014 n.s. O11 .009 n.8. 

Unranked BA, top family .191 .070 <.01 .067 .028 n.s. —.032  —.015 n.8. 
Business position 

Chief executive — — — .217 .243 <.01 .118 -150 <.01 

Multiple director = ge = — — — 211 240  <.0i 
Multiple correlation coefficients .175 <.01 365 <.01 .372 <.01 

Multiple R squared .031 133 138 


(Number of senior managers = 1,993) 





ranked university is held, the probability is in- MBA (the regression coefficients are larger for 
creased to .17; if an MBA from a top-ranked multiple directorships and business association 
program, by .11; and if a law degree fromatop leadership than for chief executiveship). 
school, by .23. An upper-class origin indepen- Finally, originating in an upper-class family 
dently advantages a senior manager by .17. has a‘positive effect on the careers of senior 
Neither of the interaction effects yields signifi- managers independent of all other variables. 
cant coefficients, but reaching the chiefexecu- This effect is not statistically significant for 
tive suite does, with an unstandardized coeffi- ascent within the firm to the status of CEO, but 
cient of .22. coming from a patrician background does 
The regression coefficients are generally confer important advantages in gaining access 
smaller in predicting ascent into the chief ex- to positions of leadership outside the firm. Of 
ecutiveship but larger in predicting movement the five background variables, upper-class ori- 
into the leadership of the major business as- gin is second only to a top law degree in af- 
sociations. All of the education coefficients are fecting the likelihood of participation in a 
significant for predicting the chief execu- leading business association. Thus, although 
tiveship, but the social origins factor is not. For family capitalism may be on the decline, as Bell 
predicting business association leadership, the (1960) argued more than a quarter of a century 
two BA coefficients are not significant predic- ago, coming from an upper-class backgroud 
tors, but holding a top MBA or top law degree, remains an important resource in gaining ac- 
and upper-class origins are. The only signifi- cess to the highest rungs of the corporate 
cant independent interaction effect among the world. 
three regressions is observed for those of 
upper-class origins holding a non-elite BA, 
where the combination does advantage the DISCUSSION 
holder for becoming a chief executive. Our results reveal that, first, even among 
Scholastic capital thus makes a continuing senior corporate managers, continued upward 
difference in the careers of those at the highest career mobility is enhanced by the possession 
levels of corporate management. It helps dis- of prestigious educational credentials. Among 
tinguish those who will become chief execu- this highly select group of late-career individu- 
tives from those who will not. Among those als, scholastic capital still makes a difference, 
who do reach the top office of the corporation, as anticipated by Bourdieu, Collins, and 
it further distinguishes those who will join the others. Compared, for example, to a senior 
governing board of several other corporations manager without a college education, a senior 
and enter the leadership of the major business manager holding a bachelor’s degree from one 
associations. The educational credential need of the nation’s top undergraduate institutions is 
not, however, be an elite MBA. Indeed, for twice as likely to be chosen to be a CEO. 
ascent outside the firm, a top law degree con- Compared to a senior manager holding a BA 
fers an even greater advantage than the top degree from a non-elite institution, the holder 
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of the top BA is 42 percent more likely to reach 
the chief executive suite. Similarly, the top BA 
holder has a 51 percent higher probability than 
the lesser BA holder of moving into the lead- 
ership of key business associations, and an 85 
percent greater likelihood of joining several 
corporate boards of directors. 

Our findings also demonstrate that there are 
a variety of educational pathways to top corpo- 
rate management, and that the MBA is but one 
among many. Elite business schools are quite 
successful in placing their graduates in the 
ranks of top senior management, but so too, 
our findings demonstrate, are institutions that 
do not even purport to train their students in 
the science of management. Indeed, by the late 
1970s lawyers were represented among the 
ranks of top senior managers in numbers 
roughly equal to MBA holders. The promi- 
nence of attorneys in our sample may, we sus- 
pect, represent a shift in activities of senior 
managers away from the traditional tasks of 
producing and marketing a product to the more 
externally oriented tasks of trying to manage 
an increasingly complex political and economic 
environment. 

Scholastic capital is by no means the only 
form of capital that facilitates success in the 
higher reaches of the corporate world. Social 
capital—defined in our study as originating in 
an upper-class family—has positive effects on 
the careers of corporate managers with identi- 
cal educational credentials, especially outside 
the firm. More than twice as many managers 
from patrician backgrounds served as directors 
on several corporate boards and were members 
of leading business associations than their 
counterparts from non-upper-class back- 
grounds. 

While our data do not permit us to specify 
the precise mechanisms that advantage those 
who come from upper-class families, it seems 
likely that their superior social capital gives 
them greater access to strategic elite networks. 
One piece of evidence that is consistent with 
this hypothesis is Barton’s (1985) finding that 
upper-class members of the business elite were 
more involved in inter-elite sociometric net- 
works. These contacts promoted participation 
in the kinds of policy-planning organizations 
that we have referred to as major business as- 
sociations. Such contacts—whether based on 
the “old school tie,” membership in exclusive 
social clubs, or other characteristic means of 
upper-class linkage—-would also facilitate in- 
vitation onto corporate boards. 

The study’s principal hypothesis—that those 
individuals who possess the greatest amount of 
scholastic and social capital will be most likely 
to gain access to the core of the American 
business elite—is also confirmed. The data do 
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not permit us to test directly why this is so, but 
some of our results would seem to cast doubt 
on explanations stressing the superior techni- 
cal expertise of the managers who are most 
successful. For example, an elite MBA offers 
technical training most directly relevant to life 
as a corporate executive, yet those members of 
our sample who possess a top BA degree were 
found to be equally successful. 

If the greater success of those of superior 
educational and social background is not 
largely a product of technical expertise, it is 
less clear what does explain it. One possibility 
is, as Collins (1971, 1979) has suggested, that 
individuals with top educational and social 
credentials tend to differ from their less ad- 
vantaged counterparts in personality and style 
in ways that prove advantageous in the corpo- 
rate world. Since uncertainty is, as Kanter 
(1977) and other analysts of organizations have 
noted, most pronounced at the highest levels of 
management, trust is critical. And one of the 
simplest ways for organizations to entrust de- 
cisions to the “trustworthy” is for the already 
powerful to promote people most similar to 
themselves educationally and socially. 

Yet if our findings indicate that both social 
and scholastic capital facilitate ascent into the 
highest levels of the corporate world, there is 
nothing in our results to suggest that a social or 
academic elite monopolizes such positions. 
Few of the ‘“‘non-upper-class” members of our 
sample are, to be sure, likely to be the children 
of manual workers.'!? Moreover, well over 80 
percent of our sample graduated from college 
at a time when no more than 15 percent of their 
cohorts even entered higher education. 
Nonetheless, if top corporate management re- 
flects a socially and educationally privileged 
segment of its generation, it also includes a 
significant number of individuals of non-elite 
origins. Over 10 percent of the corporate elite, 
for example, did not attend college at all and an 
additional 6 percent failed to complete a 
bachelor’s degree. 

Such figures on educational background 
could not, it is worth noting, be found in any of 
the high-status professions, for such profes- 


17 Studies of the social background of top corpo- 
rate managers, cited earlier, typically find relatively 
low proportions with blue-collar origins. In a study 
sponsored by Fortune magazine, for example, Dia- 
mond (1970) reported that only 16 ‘percent of a sam- 
ple of chief executives were sons of manual workers 
or farmers, while 45 percent had fathers who had 
been company founders, corporate presidents, or 
self-employed businessmen. “ American lore is filled 
with tales of the up-from-nowhere achiever,” he 
concluded, but “the reality is that most chief execu- 
tives grew up in comfortable middle- and upper- 
middle-class surroundings.” 
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sions are far more credentialized than the 
world of business. Medicine, law, and other 
prestigious professions are often viewed as the 
embodiments of industrial society’s inherent 
trend towards “universalism” (Parsons, 1951, 
1971). Yet as neo-Weberians (Parkin, 1979) 
have argued, these professions may be seen as 
exhibiting exceptionally high rates of intergen- 
erational immobility. The world of corporate 
management is, to be sure, becoming increas- 
ingly credentialized, and social background 
continues to play an important role within it.'® 
Nonetheless, the world of business, by virtue 
of its relative openness to market innovation, 
may be more permeable to upward mobility 
than highly credentialized professions that im- 
plicitly require heavy concentrations of cul- 
tural capital.!9 

A final implication of our study is that it 
suggests that a theoretical framework, such as 
that proposed by Bourdieu, which stresses the 
impact of different forms of “capital’’—social, 
economic, cultural, and scholastic—on the 
career trajectories of elites, is likely to be a 
fruitful one. Though we were not able in this 
study to include measures of all the relevant 
types of capital, we were able to establish that 
differences in the amounts of both scholastic 
an social capital possessed by senior corporate 
managers powerfully affected their positions 
within the stratified ranks of corporate man- 
agement. Interestingly, the impact of possess- 
ing both is greatest where it arguably matters 
most—in gaining access to the highest levels of 
power and responsibility in the corporate 
world and in taking on leadership roles in those 
organizations that claim to speak for the inter- 
ests of business as a whole. 
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The strongest empirical evidence of dependency has been the finding of an 
increasingly negative effect of extensive foreign capital penetration on the 
subsequent economic growth of the host. This long-run structural effect of foreign 
direct investment is based on cross-national comparisons over the period 1960-75, 
with samples of up to ninety-one countries. To date, the structural effect has not been 
replicated for rich (core) country samples. We suggest that the failure of researchers 
to substantiate the dependency effects in the core hinges on two problems: 1) the 
need to identify “mature economic dependency” as a variation in the structure of 
core economic development, and 2) the need to model mature dependency with 
longitudinal rather than cross-national research designs. In this paper, we use time 
series data to illustrate the long-term negative effects of American direct investment 
on post-World War II economic growth in Canada. 


The dependency perspective on the sociology 
of development has had difficulties in coming 
to terms with the Canadian situation. Canada 
seems to fall between types of social forma- 
tions, displaying the social relations of ad- 
vanced capitalism and the economic structure 
of dependency (Drache, 1983:36). Indeed, the 
Innisian tradition of Canadian political econ- 
omy! stems from a perceived need for both 
original theory and distinctive methodology in 
the explanation of Canadian development 
(Drache, 1983:38). There is little doubt within 
the dependency perspective that Canada is 
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' The Innisian tradition began with the work of 
Harold Innis in the 1930s. He explained Canadian 
development in terms of its domination by staple- 
export-led growth. The tradition is a reformula- 
tion of Marxism tailored to Canada’s mode of 
capitalist accumulation. It negates the liberal argu- 
ment that Canada’s development has been princi- 
pally autonomous, introverted and autocentric 
(Drache, 1983:27). 
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“profoundly dependent” in the critical sense 
that it is extensively penetrated by American 
direct investment. Nevertheless, Canadian de- 
pendency is of a “different genre” than classic 
peripheral dependency (Portes, 1976:78). 
Classic dependency is the conditioning 
structure associated with the incorporation of 
functionally incomplete economies into the 
international circuit of capital accumulation 
(Cardoso, 1973:163). Although forms of de- 
pendency vary historically and functionally in 
terms of the evolving division of labor in the 
world system, dependency theory focuses on 
the consequences of a specific geographic di- 
vision of labor which tie peripheral countries to 
center countries (Evans, 1979:50). Weisskopf 
(1976), Jackson (1979), Stoneman (1975), 
Duvall (1978) and others have suggested that 
the form of dependency that is critical to the 
theory is capital penetration or economic 
power dependency. Capital penetration in- 
volves the foreign ownership and control of 
domestic capital stock. This “new depen- 
dency” emerged during the historical periods 
of foreign colonialism and financial-industrial 
dependency (dos Santos, 1970). In the post- 
World War II period, economic power depen- 
dency represents both an accentuation of the 
dependency structures that have come to de- 
fine the periphery (Amin, 1976:287), and a 
shift in the concentration of foreign capital in- 
vestments from raw material and agricultural 
export sectors into industries geared to internal 
peripheral markets (dos Santos, 1970:232—34), 
Sociological interest in economic depen- 
dency reflects the current emphasis of mac- 
rosociology on the study of the structures and 
processes of change. Cardoso and Faletto 
(1979:ix) suggest that the hierarchy of unequal 
economic relations of production in the world 
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system is an expression of social relations that 
suggest a given structure. Dependency seeks to 
explain the structure of unequal relations in the 
case of economically dependent countries. 
Although the historical specificity of underde- 
velopment derives from the relationship be- 
tween the periphery and the core, the 
emergence of the multinational enterprises 


(MNEs) as the major organizational units of. 


world production requires that dependency 
theory rethink the organizational conse- 
quences of MNE penetration within the core. 

The internal structure of the MNE resembles 
the division of labor within the world economy. 
Power, expertise, research and development, 
pricing and capital investment decisions are 
centralized in the headquarters of the parent 
firm (Saunders, 1982; Rugman, 1981; 
Bornschier, 1981). Subsidiaries in the host are 
“truncated” or dependent organizations that 
are functionally incomplete in terms of their 
production cycle (Government of Canada, 
1972:405). As the organizational embodiments 
of foreign direct investment (Evans, 1979:38), 
the MNEs have come to impose their internal 
structure on the productive capacity of host 
economies. At the aggregate level, MNE pen- 
etration results in foreign control over the sup- 
ply of capital stock, the root of the host’s pro- 
ductive structure (Jackson, 1979:46). 

Clearly, the result of extensive penetration 
will be dependency, in the sense that develop- 
ment and expansion of the host economy will 
be conditioned by the interests of foreign direct 
investment. Particularly relevant to MNE- 
based dependency are the new theories of 
MNE expansion (see Hymer, 1976; Rugman, 
1980, 1981). The tendency of MNEs to con- 
centrate in the high-technology, high-growth 
and high-profit sectors of the host economy 
(the oligopolistic sectors) places them in a 


strong position to prevent host—firm competi- ` 


tion and to control innovative and profit- 
related functions (Caporaso, 1980; Britton and 
Gilmour, 1979; Safarian, 1979). 

The empirical structure of MNE-based de- 
pendency has been identified by Bornschier et 
al. (1978) as a long-term negative effect of 
MNE penetration on the host’s economic 
growth. The effect is explained by the “de- 
capitalization” thesis (Bornschier, 1980b). In 
the long run, foreign direct investment comes 
to rely on the reinvestment of retained earn- 
ings. The stock of foreign capital and the corre- 
sponding control structure expand without the 
balance of payments benefits associated with 
fresh inflows of foreign capital (Bornschier 
1980a; 1980b). As long as levels of fresh foreign 
direct investment remain high enough to trigger 
synchronous growth effects associated with in- 
creased capital formation, the negative effect 
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on an increasing stock of foreign capital will be 
mitigated (Bornschier, 1981:374). Stocks of 
foreign direct investment grow faster than net 
flows (Bornschier, 1980a), however, and in the 
long run, the negative stock effects will cancel 
current balance of payments benefits and those 
of earlier flows as well (Stoneman, 1975:18). 
From the perspective of the dependencia 
tradition, it is unacceptable to test ‘‘depen- 
dency theories” as if there were a common 
effect that permeated all types of situations 
(Cardoso and Faletto, 1979:xii). Yet there is 
strong cross-national evidence to suggest that 
the penetration of all but the fifteen richest 
countries by foreign direct investment de- 
creases economic growth in the long run (see 
Bornschier, 1980a:159). Bornschier et al. 
(1978) suggest that the negative effect should 
be evident after a lag of about ten to fifteen 
years. 
Our problem rests with the lack of findings 
for rich‘ countries. According to the new 
theories of organizational economics, the 
structural effects of MNE penetration are not 
unique to peripheral hosts. As a theory of de- 
velopment, dependency cannot adequately ex- 
plain why core economies are not susceptible 
to the negative consequences of penetration as 
long as dependency is defined as a structural 
distortion that is evident exclusively in periph- 
eral modes of development. We think that a 
demonstration of the negative structural effect 
of dependency is possible in the case of ex- 
tensively penetrated core countries. The situa- 
tion of “relative” core underdevelopment is 
described with the concept ‘mature depen- 
dency” (Hammer, 1982, 1984a, 1984b). The 
differentiation of mature dependency from 
other forms of economic power dependency 
requires that the theory be liberated from its 
focus on the periphery and the semi-periphery, 
and the empirical studies be liberated from 
cross-national analysis. Our endeavour to 
specify a model of the structural effect of ma- 
ture dependency on economic growth in 
Canada reflects Duvall’s suggestion to merge 
dialectical analysis with time series methodol- 
ogy (Duvall, 1978). 


\MATURE DEPENDENCY AND 
CANADIAN DEVELOPMENT: 
REFORMULATING — 
DEPENDENCY THEORY 


Dialectical analysis requires that each new 
situation of dependency be specified in a 
“search for differences and diversity” (Car- 
doso and Faletto, 1979:xiii). Contrary to 
Caporaso and Zare (1981:47) who state that 
“The questions of identification and measure- 
ment must be answered before theoretical ones 
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can be raised,” the dialectical method suggests 
that “. . . before measuring, previous elabora- 
tion of adequate theories and categories is re- 
quired to give sense to the data” (Cardoso and 
Faletto, 1979:xiii). In brief, Cardoso and 
Faletto’s strategy is to establish the evidence 
on theoretical grounds and to interpret the data 
historically. Shifting to the language of empiri- 
cal models, historical arguments must be inter- 
preted in terms of the important context- 
defining variables that specify the form of de- 
pencency (Duvall, 1978:74). 

The existing form of dependency that is most 
relevant to the Canadian case is Evans’ 
(1979) statement of dependent development. 
There are some striking similarities between 
the Canadian and Brazilian developmental 
histories, particularly in relation to changes in 
the concentration of foreign capital. In both 
countries there is an historical shift from 
British portfolio to American direct invest- 
ment, and from concentration in resources to 
concentration in industry. The key difference 
rests with the timing of the changes and the 
initial mode of incorporation into the world 
economy. During the period of Canada’s initial 
industrialization at the end of the nineteenth 
century, American direct investment in Cana- 
dian manufacturing accounted for about 34 
percent of total manufacturing investment, 
compared to less than 4 percent in Brazil. The 
proportion of American to total direct invest- 
ment in Canadian manufacturing was 55.6 per- 
cent by 1924 (Lewis, 1938); in Brazil, by 1929, 
American direct investment accounted for only 
24 percent of total manufacturing investment 
(Evans, 1979:78). It was not until the 1950s that 
American direct investment in Brazilian man- 
ufacturing attained the concentration levels 
evident in Canada before the 1920s. 

Most of the American MNEs that are cur- 
rently dominant in Canada had already been 
established by the end of 1920 (Gonick, 
1970:62). By 1897, Canada accounted for about 
25 percent of total American direct investment 
abroad. By 1913, there were 450 American 
branch plants in Canada, including such giants 
as Singer, Bell, and Houston Electric (now 
General Electric) (Field, 1914). When the 
American MNEs asserted their interests in 
Canadian manufacturing, Canada was the 
eighth largest manufacturing country in the 
world, not a peripheral country in transition 
(Maizels, 1963). In 1870, manufacturing ac- 
counted for 19 percent of Canada’s gross na- 
tional product, with the production of iron and 
steel leading the composition. 

“Production moves to the periphery only 
after the technology has become routinized™ 
(Evans, 1979:28). Therefore, the comparative 
advantage of the periphery in the international 
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market becomes the low cost of its labor 
(Evans, 1979:28). In addition to the economic 
disarticulation that results from the lack of in- 
tegration between subsidiary firms,” there 
exists a disarticulation between technology and 
social structure. The problem is evident in the 
failure of imported technology to absorb the 
huge reserves of underemployed agricultural 
labor that have been excluded from urban in- 
dustrialization (Evans, 1979:29). For the elite, 
disarticulation is an obstacle to self-sustained, 
autocentric accumulation (Evans, 1979:29). 
For the masses, economic exclusion is fol- 
lowed by political repression in order to pre- 
vent a rise in wages that would mean a loss in 
comparative advantage (Evans, 1979:48). 
Evans (1979:29) describes both exclusion and 
disarticulation as the constant features of de- 
pendency, in the case of dependent develop- 
ment.> 

Certainly, there is evidence of internal eco- 
nomic disarticulation in Canada. The estab- 
lishment and protection of foreign technology 
and the control of the market by oligopolistic 
MNEs has resulted in a miniature replica ef- 
fect. The Canadian goods market is fragmented 
due to an excess of buyers and sellers relative 
to size, and the concentration of MNEs in 
central Canada has resulted in regional dispar- 
ity (Britton and Gilmour, 1978:93~—96). How- 
ever, the only way one can argue for the exclu- 
sion of the Canadian masses is in a relative 
sense, and only in comparison to the U.S. 
Historically, the wage levels of Canadian 
workers have been considerably higher than 
the wage levels of European workers. In fact, 
when American direct investment moved into 
Canadian industry at the end of the 1800s, 
Canada was at a comparative “disadvantage” 
because of its high wage levels. Where the 
wage differential does show up is in compari- 
son to American industrial wages which were 
60 percent higher than those in Canada during 
the period (Logan, 1937:90). Firestone’s (1958) 
research suggests that real productivity in 
Canada outstripped real wages, but this re- 
lationship was reversed in the 1930s. 

Canada had a reserve army of unskilled labor 
working in resources, construction and ag- 
riculture, whose wage rates were tied to the 
boom—bust cycle of export-led growth rather 


2? “Firms in dependent countries buy their equip- 
ment and other capital goods from outside, so that 
the ‘multiplier effect’ of new investments is trans- 
ferred back to the center.” (Evans, 1979:28) 

3 Because the masses are effectively barred from 
economic participation, “to allow them political par- 
ticipation would be disruptive. Social and cultural 
exclusion follow from political and economic exclu- 
sion.” (Evans, 1979:29) 
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than to the import of technology (Drache, 
1983). This relation is accounted for by 
Canada’s unique situation of being extensively 
penetrated by MNE investment simulta- 
neously in resource extraction and manufac- 
turing (Gherson, 1980). In this sense the Cana- 
dian economy remains classically dependent, 
in that its export composition is predominated 
by primary resources.* In 1913, Canada was 
exporting an average of 31 percent less finished 
manufactures than the largest seven manufac- 
turing countries (Maizels, 1963). It was not the 
case that Canada lacked domestic savings for 
investment in the technology needed to further 
develop the manufacturing sector. Instead, 
Canadian funds were being directed into an 
elaborate banking and financial system to sup- 
port the domestic transportation and utilities 
infrastructure needed for the export of wheat 
(Laxer, 1984), 

Technology was being imported at a much 
faster rate than manufactured goods were 
being exported. Consequently, foreign capital 
inflows were solicited to maintain the overall 
rate of economic growth (Ingram, 1957). 
Gonick (1970:70) argues that the import- 
substitution mentality implicit in the Canadian 
National Policy of 1897 was motivated by the 
commercial capitalists’ concern with pro- 
tecting their trade monopoly in staple exports. 
The policy of establishing a tariff barrier 
around Canadian manufacturing was intended 
to force the American MNEs to finance the 
Canadian industrial sector in order to penetrate 
the Canadian market. Apart from sidestepping 
the Canadian tariff, the opportunity to compete 
under the terms of British preference in export 
trade was a further attraction to American di- 
rect investment. In addition, the MNEs were 
able to take advantage of tax benefits and of- 
fers of free land that were a result of the re- 
gional competition within Canada to attract in- 
vestment (Scheinberg, 1973:85).5 


* See Richards and Pratt (1979) on “advanced re- 
source capitalism.” 

s Within the bloc of rich manufacturing coun- 
tries, location-specific advantages and disadvantages 
are so small that impediments to trade, such as 
tariffs, can create impressive amounts of foreign di- 
rect investment. See H. Peter Gray, ‘‘Mac- 
roeconomic Theories of Foreign Direct Investment: 
An Assessment,” Pp. 172-95 in Alan M. Rugman 
(ed.), New Theories of the Multinational Enterprise. 
London: Croom Helm. The geographic concentra- 
tion of primary resources in Canada has also en- 
couraged internalization to assure access in the 
mining and smelting and oil and natural gas resource 
sectors (Hood and Young, 1979:64). In addition, 
small-firm American MNEs are more prevalent in 
Canada than abroad due to Canada’s cultural, lin- 
guistic and geographical proximity to the U.S. 
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The Canadian railway and financial 
capitalists were the same central Canadian 
capitalists who stood to gain from the protec- 
tion of Canadian manufacturing and from gov- 
ernment assistance to the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. Levitt (1970:50-51) explains that 
Canadian private capital flowed freely from 
railway enterprises into the financial sector and 
manufacturing industries. In dependent devel- 
opment, the industrial bourgeoisie has no 
choice but to ally with the state and foreign 
capital (Evans, 1979), whereas in mature de- 
pendency, the position and privileges of the 
commercial industrialists are not contingent 
upon the tripartite alliance. The alliance is 
formed by invitation, not necessity. 

Innis (1956) argues that even though Canada 
had liberal democratic institutions, it lacked 
“strong” popular and democratic traditions. 
He suggests that this anomoly is linked to 
Canada’s historical dependence and the way 
Canada was settled. The white settlers who 
colonized Canada were either fleeing revolu- 
tion or were exiled when their revolution 
failed. “It was the presence of a deeply en- 
trenched counter-revolutionary tradition which 
fundamentally altered not only the liberal 
democratic character and institutions of 
Canada but class relations as well.” (Drache, 
1983:44) Nevertheless, the history of demo- 
cratic government in Canada can hardly be de- 
scribed as repressive, particularly in compari- 
son to the history of Brazilian government. 
Thus, the two constant features of dependent 
development, exclusion of the masses and dis- 
articulation, are evident in Canada, but to a 
relatively small degree. We suggest that the 
historical evidence does not support the argu- 
ment that Canada has experienced dependent 


(Rugman, 1982:71) Overseas American direct in- 
vestment has been dominated by large, research- 
intensive firms (Rugman 1982:62), whereas smaller 
firms tend to be low-technology firms that prefer 
joint-ventures with local partners, nonoligopolistic 
sectors where the main competitors are domestic 
firms (Rugman, 1982:70). Even a considerable 
amount of American direct investment with these 
characteristics is not likely to pose the threat of 
oligopolistic control evident in the large firms where 
the possession of intangible assets, that is, product 
differentiation, is the motive behind investment. The 
empirical findings on foreign control in Canada sug- 
gest that the most important ownership advantage 
for MNEs in Canada remains size of firm, in spite of 
the other factors (Hood and Young, 1979:72). Both 
U.S. and total foreign control in Canada have been 
found to be significantly higher in industries charac- 
terized by high advertising intensity, high capital re- 
quirements and intensive research and development 
(Hood and Young, 1979:71). These are the industries 
where truncation is important, and the industries 
upon which we focus. 
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development. Rather, Canadian dependency i is 
mature. 

Mature dependency diverges from depen- 
dent development in the following respects: 


1. The mature dependent’s economy is 
functionally complete at the time when 
the tripartite alliance is formed. External 
capital inputs are invited, not essential. 

2. The economic disarticulation associated 
with MNE investment is superimposed 
upon an intact economy that has demon- 
strated the capacity for self-sustained, 
autocentric accumulation. Mature depen- 
dency is a concrete historical alternative 
to classic autocentric development rather 
than an advanced phase of dependent de- 
velopment. 

3. Mature dependency does not require 


economic exclusion of the masses, nor: 


does it result in the associated conditions 
of political repression. 

4. Mature dependency is the condition that 
causes rich, industrialized core countries 
to exhibit relative underdevelopment 
vis-a-vis some of the other core countries 
on some criteria. The variability in rela- 
tive status is determined, to a large ex- 
tent, by the effectiveness of state’s devel- 
opment policy. 


In contrast to its non-core counterparts, the 
mature dependent has abundant social, eco- 
nomic, and political resources that can be 
mobilized to regulate the negative effects of 
dependency (Duvall, 1978:69; Bornschier, 
1980a: 166-67). The contemporary features of 
mature dependency reflect a slow, historical 
process that has extended over a period of at 


least 120 years. Similar to dependent develop- - 


ment, mature dependency emerged during the 
period of classic colonial dependence on 
staple-export growth. The continuity between 
Canada’s early reliance on staple exports and 
contemporary mature dependency is a result of 
the continued interest of the Canadian state 
and the dominant capital interests in the en- 
couragement of American MNE investment. 
The difficulty in modeling mature depen- 
dency empirically is that we do not expect that 
the negative structural effects associated with 
MNE penetration will be evident in a rich, 
industrialized host until after the division of 
labor within the multinationals has come to 
dominate economic structure and growth. The 
actual effect, according to the decapitalization 
thesis, will appear only when inflows of fresh 
foreign capital slow down, or as we will dem- 
onstrate for the Canadian case, in combination 
with actual disinvestment. Although 80 percent 
of total direct investment in Canada has been 
American (Government of Canada, 1981:10), 
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British portfolio investment was the primary 
source of foreign long-term investment capital 
until 1926 (See Table 1). 

Circa 1926, American portfolio investment 
split the market with the U.K., and by 1933, 
total American long-term investment came to 
exceed total British investment. Yet, at the 
onset of World War I, American direct invest- 
ment accounted for only 13.5 percent of total 
foreign long-term investment in Canada. Fully 
73.2 percent of all foreign long-term investment 
capital in Canada was in the form of British 
portfolio investment, imported by the sale of 
government-guaranteed railway bonds in order 
to subsidize Canadian investments. ; 

American economic domination was not 
perceived as a threat to the Canadian state 
(Marshall et al., 1976:15), because of its rela- 
tively small proportion and because it was 
complementary to British and Canadian in- 
vestment (Behrman, 1970). Moreover, for the 
period 1930-1946, portfolio investment 
(American and British) accounted for twice as 
much foreign long-term investment as did 
American direct investment. Flows of portfolio 
capital generally contribute to economic 
growth whereas the structural effects of foreign 
direct investment reduce growth (Stoneman, 
1975:19). Direct investments are those in which 
control lies with the foreign investor (Aitken, 
1961:24). The organizational form of foreign 
direct investment is the multinational (Evans, 
1979:38). In contrast, portfolio investments in- 
volve the acquisition of foreign securities by 
individuals or institutions with limited control 
over the companies concerned. In fact, there is 
considerable agreement that portfolio invest- 
ment does not involve foreign control at all 
(Atiken, 1961:24; Hood and Young, 1979:9; 
Levitt, 1970:58; Gonick, 1970:50). As an econ- 
omy expands, the foreign sector recedes 
(Gonick, 1970:50), whereas foreign direct in- 
vestment may well expand faster than the gen- 
eral economy due to its concentration in the 
most dynamic and profitable sectors. 

World War I changed the balance of foreign 
capital investments in Canada. Prior to the 
war, foreign portfolio investment accounted 
for an average of 71 percent of total foreign 
capital investment. After World War II, the 
average dropped to 34.8 percent (derived from 
Table 1). American direct investment,- which 
had accounted for only 19.3 percent of the 
pre-war average increased to 42.9 percent of 
foreign long-term investment for the period 
after 1946. Although American direct exceeded 
British portfolio investment as a proportion of 
total foreign long-term investment for the first 
time in 1946, it took about six more years for 
American direct investment to emerge as the 
primary source of foreign capital investment in 
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Table 1. American and British Contributions to Total Foreign Long-Term Investment in Canada: 1897-1978 
(Millions of current Canadian dollars and percentages) 











Total Total U.K. U.K. Total U.S. U.S. 
Foreign U.K. (2)as Portfolio Direct U.S. (3)as Portfolio Direct 
. Long- Long- a% as% as% Longe a% as% as% 
Period Year term (i) term (2) of (1) of(1) of (1) term (3) of (1) of (1) of (1) 
1867~1900 
Formative Years 1867 200* 185* 92.5 92.5 — 15* 7.5 — 7.5 
1900 1,305 1,065* 81.6 76.6 4.9 202* 15.5 2.3 13.4 
1900-1913 
Wheat Economy 1913 3,850* 2,818* 73.2 68.0 5.2 828* 21.5 8.2 13.5 
1913—1926 
WWI and 
Aftermath 1926 6,003 2,637 439 35.9 5.6 3,196 53.2 28.4 23.4 
1926-1939 1930 7,614 7,766 363 289 5.1 4,660 61.2 33.8 26.2 
Breakdown of 1933 7,365 2,683 36.4 29.3 5.1 4,492 61.0 33.5 26.2 
World Economy 1939 6,913 2,476 35.8 28.8 5.3 4,151 60.0 31.3 27.2 
1939-1946 : 
ww I 1946 7,181 1,670 23.2 17.5 4.7 5,158 71.8 36.1 33.8 
1946-1952 f 
Early Post- , 
War Boom 1952 10,385 1,886 18.2 11.8 5.2 7,991 77.0 31.0 43.6 
1952-1960 
Late Post- 
War Boom 1960 22,214 3,359 15.1 73 6.9 16,718 75.3 248 47.5 
1960-1978 
Mature 1965 29,603 3,512 11.9 4,3 6.9 23,289 79.0 269 47.5 
Dependency 1969 41,688 3,873 9.3 3.0 5.8 33,047 79.3 27.2 47.9 
1972 50,316 4,621 9.2 3.1 5.6 38,687 76.9 25.5 47.1 
1975 69,225 5,704 8.2 2.7 5.2 52,971 76.5 30.1 42.8 
1978 102,034 7,253 7.1 2.3 4.4 73,043 71.6 30.9 37.6 
* Derived from Kari Levitt, Silent Surrender: The Multinational Corporation in Canada. 1970. Toronto: 


Macmillan, 1970. All other statistics are derived from: Canada’s International Investment Position. 1978. 


Ottawa: Government of Canada. 1981. 


Canada. While World War H facilitated an im- 
portant increase in Canadian-owned manufac- 
turing, it also brought closer economic ties 
with the U.S. Prior to 1950, American direct 
investment was linked closely to changes in the 
Canadian economy, accelerating during pe- 
riods of high tariffs and decelerating during 
periods of recession (Marshall et al., 1976:21). 
Pope (1971:24) and Aitken (1961:104) suggest 
that by 1950, American direct investment had 
become so large that it not only exploited op- 
portunities, it created them by molding the 
Canadian economic structure. i 
The acceleration of American direct invest- 
ment in Canada during the post-war boom pe- 
riod (1946—1960) is related to both the loss of 
Canadian access to British portfolio invest- 
ment and markets and the ascent of the Ameri- 
can economy to world economic hegemony. 
However, the crucial years, according to Grant 
(1970:8), were the early 1940s when it was de- 
cided that Canada would become a branch 
plant economy. Both the organization of the 
war and the postwar construction were carried 


out under the assumption that government 
supported business interests in all national 
economic decisions. World War II brought the 
Ogdensburg agreements of 1940 to establish a 
joint defense board, the Hyde Park Declaration 
on the specialization of munitions production 
in 1941, a Joint War Production Committee, 
and Article VII of the Lend-Lease Law, which 
provided for a reduction in trade barriers. At 
this point, states Scheinberg (1973), Canadian 
leaders did preceive a threat to sovereignty, but 
were not prepared to change course in a period 
of. accelerated wartime production. 

` Levitt (1970) describes how American direct 
investment continued to flow into the Canadian 
economy after the recession of 1957—1958, de- 
spite rising rates of unemployment and a 
slowing of Canadian output. The most impor- 
tant feature of the post-recession expansion 
was that only a very small proportion of foreign 
investment actually involved the importation 
of foreign savings (Gonick, 1970:64). American 
direct investment was financed largely from 
corporate capital raised in Canada through the 
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sale of Canadian resources extracted and pro- 
cessed by Canadian labor, or from the sale of 
branch plant manufactures back to Canadian 
consumers at tariff-protected prices (Levitt, 
1970:63). 

Levitt (1970:63—-64) estimates that between 
1957 and 1964, American direct investment in 
manufacturing, petroleum and natural gas, and 
mining and smelting secured 73 percent of in- 
vestment funds from retained earnings and de- 
preciation reserves. The strongest cross- 
national evidence (Bornschier, 1980a:161) of 
the negative impact of MNE penetration on 
specific economic sectors is evident in two of 
the three areas of American concentration in 


Canada: manufacturing and mining and smelt-. 


ing (see Table 2). 

Although the proportion of American direct 
investment declined in the late 1970s (Table 1), 
Canada’s liabilities to the U.S. continued to 
rise through the reinvestment of retained 
earnings. Since 1975, almost 90 percent of the 
‘net increase in the book value of the stock of 
foreign direct investment in Canada has been 
accounted for by this process (Government of 
Canada, 1981:10). 

Within the post-war period, both Grant and 
Levitt select 1960 as an important turning point 
in Canadian economic history. Grant (1970:8) 
argues that since 1960, Canada has developed 
as a “northern extension” of the continental 
economy, Levitt (1970:65) divides the post-war 
period into a boom period followed by a period 
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of stabilization and disinvestment that she 
dates precisely to 1960. Levitt describes the 
latter phase of Canadian economic history as 
the period of “American Corporate Im- 
perialism.”’ In our analysis, the specification of 
this structural break is critical in the demon- 
stration of the long-term negative effect of 
American direct investment on Canadian eco- 
nomic growth. Bergesen (1982) emphasizes the 
importance of considering structural breaks in 
world economic development as parameters 
that delineate the time frame of analysis. World 
wars are structural breaks, and in the context 
of depencency analysis World War II takes on 
particular significance as the demarcation of 
the emergence of the MNEs as the basic orga- 
nizational units of world production (Bergesen, 
1982:33; Bornschier and Ballmer-Cao, 
1979:488: Blake and Walters, 1983:87; Hood 
and Young, 1979:18), and the establishment of 
American direct investment as the dominant 
form of foreign investment capital in Canada. 
Our restriction of the time series analysis to the 
post-World War II period is consistent with the 
literature. 


MODELING DEPENDENCY 


Duvall (1978:72) suggests that test models of 
dependency should concentrate on explaining 
the structure and performance of dependent 
economies in terms of foreign capital penetra- 
tion, structural transformation, and economic 


Table 2. American Direct Investment in Selected Canadian Industries for Selected Years (1897—1978) 


Mining and Petroleum and 
Period Smelting Natural Gas Manufacturing 
1867-1900 
Formative Years 1897 34.5 3.7* 34.4* 
1913—1926 1914 25.6* 4.0* 35.8* 
WWI and Aftermath 1924 20.7* / 3,7" 55.6* 
: 1926 10.0 — 58.3 
_ 1926—1939 3 
Breakdown of 1936 12.3* 5.5* 41.0* 
World Economy 1939 10.5 — 52.3 
1939-1946 WWII i 
1946—1952 
Early Post-War Boom 1950 13.2 — 59.1 
1952-1960 
Late Post-War Boom 1960 12.8 27.3 41.2 
1960-1978 1963 12.9 27.3 40.3 
Mature Dependency 1969 13.8 24.9 43.6 
1972 12.3 25.5 42.8 
1975 9.5 23.3 45.6 
1978 8.3 23.2 45.9 


* 1936 statistics source: U.S. Department of Commerce. Foreign Investments of the United States. 


(Washington, DC, 1953) p. 49, Appendix Table 13. 


Statistics for 1897, 1914 and 1924: Cleona Lewis. America’s Stake in International Investments. Washing- 


ton: DC: Brookings Institute, 1938. 
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process. Transformation and process are 
dynamic features; therefore, the time series 
design is optimal (Duvall, 1978; Hannan and 
Tuma, 1979; Czarnocki, 1978). Duvall (1978) 
outlines a theoretical model without empirical 
application. He uses a geometric lag estimation 
technique, originally developed by Koyck 
(1954), to model the process of dependency. 
The Koyck model assumes that the weights of 
the lagged explanatory variables are all posi- 
tive and that they decline geometrically with 
time (Pindyck and Rubinfeld, 1981:232). The 
obvious feature of Duvall’s model is that the 
longer the continuous period of time during 
which a penetrated country has been exposed 
to foreign direct investment, and the greater 
the penetration at each point in time, the 
greater (or less) will be the contemporary value 
of the host’s economic growth that is con- 
ditioned by current foreign direct investment. 

Duvall’s choice of a structural model is sup- 
ported in the econometric literature. According 
to Pindyck and Rubinfeld (1981:594), structural 
models that are consistent with intuition and 
theory are usually more reliable and more de- 
fensible than models in which the structure of 
the data is estimated mechanically. The prob- 
lem with Duvall’s model is that it is not an 
accurate representation of dependency theory. 
The decapitalization thesis used to specify the 
empirical structure of economic dependency 
suggests that the short- and long-term effects of 
foreign direct investment on growth have dif- 
ferent magnitudes. Koyck’s geometric lag is a 
reasonable model of the short-term positive 
effect of foreign capital penetration that is ex- 
pected to diminish with time. This is indicated 
by the need to maintain high levels of fresh 
foreign direct investment in order to mitigate 
the long-run effect of accumulated stocks. The 
long-term structural effect is not a diminished 
effect of current inflows. Rather, it is a dif- 
ferent kind of effect that is related to the eco- 
nomic control structure that underlies foreign 
capital penetration. 

It is possible that the differing magnitudes of 
short- and long-term effects of foreign direct 
investment could be more appropriately mod- 
eled with a third-degree polynomial distributed 
lag. However, without strong theoretical jus- 
tification for the specification of the degree of 
the polynomial, its lag lengths and endpoint 
restrictions, a high R? may give poor prediction 
(Pindyck and Rubinfeld, 1981:238). What all 
this means in terms of the specification of the 
lag associated with the negative effect of de- 
pendency is that the exercise is exploratory 
rather than confirmatory. Cross-national find- 
ings for the 1960-1975 period suggest that a 
negative effect should be evident after about 
ten years, but one must take into consideration 
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the time limitations imposed upon cross- 
national panel designs by the availability of 
Third World data. 

Johnston (1972:293) recommends that least 
squares regression will give the best linear un- 
biased estimates of time series data if the 
model has been specified correctly. Conse- 
quently, we have relied on the structure sug- 
gested by the decapitalization thesis. We are 
aware that Bornschier and his colleagues have 
not found empirical evidence of dependency 
for the fifteen richest countries analyzed sepa- 
rately (see Bornschier et al., 1978; Bornschier, 
1980b), but the problem rests with their 
specification. It is unlikely that rich industri- 
alized hosts to foreign direct investment will 
display the structural effect associated with 
dependency when they are analyzed as a 
block, particularly because only a few core 
countries are candidates for mature depen- 
dency. This point speaks to the dependencia 
argument for contextually-specific case-by- 
case analysis. The dependentista school has 
long argued that cross-national comparisons of 
aggregate data dissolve the differences in situ- 
ations of dependency (see Cardoso and 
Faletto, 1979; Duvall, 1978). These differences 
are critical in distinguishing dependency ef- 
fects in different types of host economies. 

There are two aspects to the decapitalization 
thesis: the capital repatriation or outflow effect 
and the structural effect associated with rein- 
vested earnings. Annual outflows of capital do 
not capture the “pyramiding” feature of for- 
eign direct investment that produces the large 
increase in book value (Nibset, 1970:94). 
Therefore, we have chosen to model ‘annual 
change-in-stock data rather than data reporting 
net flows, In this regard, we are in concurrence 
with the cross-national analyses. It is likely 
that the post-war boom expansion of American 
direct investment has mitigated the long-run 
negative effects of MNE penetration, at least 
until the period of stabilization and disinvest- 
ment which began in 1960. Consequently, we 
will test the hypothesis that the aggregate ef- 
fects of Canada’s mature dependency on the 
growth of the Canadian economy will be evi- 
dent during what Levitt (1970) has described as 
the period of American corporate dominance. 

We suggest that the aggregate structure of 
mature dependency in selected core countries 
will closely resemble the structure of depen- 
dency in the periphery and the structure of 
dependent development in the semi-periphery. 
The empirical studies suggest that this 
structure is a negative effect of MNE penetra- 
tion on long-run economic growth. We predict 
that only those core countries with long his- 
tories of extensive MNE penetration and weak 
policies of intervention to prevent truncation 
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will be the countries where the effect is cur- 
rently evident. Our test case is Canada. 


RESEARCH DESIGN 


The effects of change in American direct in- 
vestment on change in Canadian economic 
growth are demonstrated below with an ordi- 
nary least squares (OLS) time series regression 
that incorporates change in Canada’s gross na- 
tional product (GNP) as the measure of eco- 
nomic growth, and change in aggregate Ameri- 
can direct investment (USDD as the measure 
of MNE penetration (or the extent of American 
economic control in a substantive sense). 
Change in gross fixed capital formation 
(GFCF) is used as a control variable because it 
is expected to have a positive effect on GNP 
and it is also likely to correlate positively with 
both current and lagged values of USDI. The 
measure of GFCF used in this study omits 
housing and inventories (goods in process) and 
uses total investment in non-residential 
structures and equipment, the areas of heavy 
foreign investment. The GNP and GFCF data 
were obtained from the Statistics Canada vol- 
ume, National Income and Expenditure Ac- 
counts 1965-82. The data on American direct 
investment were obtained from the Statistics 
Canada volume Canada’s International In- 
vestment Position 1926-1977, with additions 
from the 1981 edition.® 

The position statistics on American direct 
investment include retained earnings to direct 
investors, whereas the flow statistics do not 
(Government of Canada, 1978:31). GNP, the 
market value of goods, earnings and invest- 
ment retained in Canada also includes the con- 
tribution of retained-earnings. Our justification 
for using aggregate statistics to measure multi- 
national penetration is as follows. The same 
general determinants apply to the growth of 
both foreign direct and multinational invest- 


6 A frequently used source of data on American 
direct investment in Canada are the data reported in 
the Corporations and Labor Returns Act (CALURA). 
We prefer the positional data over the CALURA 
data for three reasons. First, the CALURA data are 
aggregated from firm level data that use slightly dif- 
ferent measurements of ownership and control, re- 
sulting in higher estimates than the Statistics Canada 
data. Our estimates are conservative. Second, the 
CALURA data are not available on an annual basis 
from 1945 onward, nor are the data as current as the 
position statistics. Third, our concern is with control 
of stock of capital. The CALURA data derive their 
definition of foreign direct investment from flow 
Statistics, whereas the Statistics Canada estimates 
differentiate between flows and stocks that include 
retained earnings to foreign direct investors (see 
Government of Canada, 1981:31). 
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ment (Government of Canada, 1972:51). Evans 
(1979:38) describes the multinationals as the 
organizational embodiments of foreign direct 
investment, and Rugman (1981:32) describes 
the former as the vehicle of the latter. Although 
the activities of multinational enterprise are 
decided at the firm level, these decisions sum 
to the aggregate effect of foreign direct invest- 
ment (Jackson, 1979). Regardless of whether 
MNE investment is differentiated from all 
types of cumulated investment, the results are 
always in the same direction (Jackson, 
1979:48). 

Both the investment and the growth series 
revealed nonstationarity when they were plot- 
ted over time. The inflationary component was 
controlled by transforming the series into con- 
stant 1970 dollars. The problem of positive 
autocorrelation was remedied by taking the 
series as first-differences. As suggested by 
Nelson (1973:84) and Johnston (1972), the 
transformation has solved the problem of OLS 
assumption violation. The variable used to de- 
scribe the interaction between the 1960 break 
and the effect of American direct investment is 
IUSDI. This is our dummy interaction term. 
The dummy variable used to build the interac- 
tion term was coded 0 before 1961 and 1 for 
1961 onward. The lagged effect of American 
direct investment is described by the variable 
LSUSDI. The L9 component represents the 
nine-year lag and the USDI represents the 
transformed variable, change in USDI in con- 
stant 1970 dollars. IL9USDI is the lagged 
dummy interaction term that represents the 
lagged effect of change in USDI for the post- 
1960 period. It should be noted that before we 
modeled the structural break at 1960, we ran 
exploratory analyses for various different 
break points. The choice of 1960 was re- 
markably accurate in terms the fit of the model 
indicated in the residual plots of the re- 
gressions. The Time Series Processor program 
(TSP Version 3.5) is used to obtain the esti- 
mates. 


RESULTS 


The results of the time series regression 
analysis support our hypothesis. Change in 
American direct investment for the post-war 
period has a negative effect on change in Cana- 
dian GNP after a lag of nine years. This effect 
is evident after 1960. The equation is reported 
in Table 3. 

According to the full equation with all the 
variables included, IL9USDI has a negative 
effect on GNP of —1.88. As indicated by the 
value of the Durbin-Watson statistic (2.14), the 
model is free of autocorrelation. The coeffi- 
cient for the long-term negative effect, 
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Table 3. Change in American Direct Investment 
and Change in Canadian Gross National 
Product: Ordinary Least Squares Time 
Series Estimates for the Period 1947-1978 











: Estimated Standard 

Variable Coefficient Error T 
DIFF 4709.16 882.282 5.33748 
GFCF .992951 .253596 3.91549 
USDI 1.31187 .441842 2.96909 
L9USDI —.118747 .207940 —.571065 
IUSDI — 560369 -615555 —.910347 
ILSUSDI — 1.87526 -899004 —2.08593 





Sum of the squared residuals = .321235E +08. 
Standard error of the regression = 1111.54. 
Mean of the dependent variable = 3066.78. 
Standard deviation = 1893.11. 

Log of the likelihood function = —266.516. 
Number of observations = 32. 

Sum of the residuals = 3486.96, 
Durbin-Watson statistic = 2.1452 








specified as an interaction, is significant at the 
.025 level. The main effect of the lagged change 
in American direct investment (L9USDD is 
small, negative and not significant for the en- 
tire post-war period. There is no evidence of a 
negative effect for the boom period (this run is 
not reported). The difference between the pre- 
and post-1960 series is significant at the .005 
level. This difference, labeled as DIFF in the 
table, is equal to $4709-million dollars. Also 
significant at this level are the coefficients for 
the short-term (synchronous) effects of GFCF 
and USDI. As predicted by dependency 
theory, these effects are positive, and the im- 
mediate effect of change in American direct 
investment on change in Canadian economic 
growth is .42 larger than the GFCF coefficient. 
The main effect of the interaction term (USDI) 
is negative and not significant. 

Although the Durbin-Watson statistic does 
not call for reestimation of the full equation, 
the variables are taken as first differences; 
therefore, the time-series procedure does not 
calculate an R?. For this reason, the 

. Cochrane-Orcutt iterative procedure (see Pin- 
dyck and Rubinfeld, 1981:157) has been per- 
formed on the equation as a check on the 
amount of variance explained. The R? and the 
R? adjusted both exceed .90, Various specif- 
ications of this full model have been estimated, 
eliminating the nonsignificant variables. What 
is most remarkable about the restricted 
equations is the stability of the coefficients and 
reported statistics across the different models. 
In the equation that includes only the dif- 
ference between the periods, GFCF, USDI and 
ILSUSDI, the estimated long-term negative 
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effect for the post-1960 period is — 1.92, com- 
pared to —1.88 in the full model. The other 
statistics are comparably close (results are not 
reported). 

The argument could be made that the nega- 
tive effect of change in USDI is simply a re- 
flection of an underlying business cycle of the 
Juglar type (7-10 years). If this were the case, 
it is likely that a similarly lagged GFCF would 
show a negative effect on change in GNP. In 
the equation which estimates both main and 
interaction effects, the Durbin- Watson statistic 
indicates a problem of autocorrelation 
(D.W.=1.54). The Cochrane-Orcutt estimation 
indicates that the period difference and the 
short-term effect of change in GFCF are both 
significant at the .005 level. The coefficient for 
GFCF is 1.77. These are the only significant 
effects in the equation. The other coefficients 
are estimated with enormous standard errors. 
The R? and adjusted R? are reduced to .83 and 
.81 respectively.’ 

American direct investment in Canada is 
part of the composite measure of total Ameri- 
can long-term investment. If the structural ef- 
fect of mature dependency is related to the 
organization of the multinationals, we would 
expect to see a similar structure in total Ameri- 
can long-term investment, to the extent that 
direct investment is proportionally dominant. 
The other two components of total long-term 
investment, portfolio and miscellaneous in- 
vestments, should not exhibit the dependency 
effect on growth when they are disaggregated 
from the composite. Because American mis- 
cellaneous investment in Canada has ac- 
counted for only about 2.7 percent of total 
American long-term investment since 1926 
(Government of Canada, 1978), we will elabo- 
rate on the total of investment and on portfolio 
investment disaggregated. 

Again, the analyses support our hypotheses 
about the nature of mature dependency. Com- 
paring the lagged effects of American long- 
term and American direct investment, there is 
a similarity in the magnitudes and relative size 


7 One of the checks for fit of model which we used 
in our analysis was a visual inspection of the residual 
plots for each regression. Whereas the full model for 
American direct investment indicated a very tight fit 
of the residuals and a random scatter, the GFCF and 
portfolio residuals were well beyond three standard 
deviations from the mean in some cases and over two 
standard deviations away in many cases. For the 
reported model of the effects of USDI, the outliers 
were few, within two standard deviations of the 
mean, and substantively interpretable. The outliers 
corresponded to the Korean War years and 1976, the 
first time in post-war history that the balance of 
payments statistics indicated an outflow of foreign 
direct investment. 
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of the coefficients, although the lagged effect is 
not significant. The portfolio estimates exhibit 
very little similarity to the direct investment 
estimates, and the short term effect of portfolio 
investment is not significant. In fact, there is 
no significant effect for any of the portfolio 
variables when the American direct investment 
model is used to structure the equation. The 
evidence suggests that foreign direct invest- 
ment is the only component of foreign long- 
term capital investments that has a long-term 
negative effect on the growth of the host econ- 
omy. Granted, the empirical demonstration of 
a structural economic effect of dependency is a 
narrow delineation of the complexity of the 
alliance of social forces whose coincidence of 
interests causes the internalization of MNE in- 
vestment. In fact, Portes (1976:77) describes 
the internal impact of the multinationals as a 
remolding of the domestic social structure. 
Although our demonstration is limited to the 
transformation of the domestic economic 
structure, the specificities of our model are 
clearly defined by the contextual specificity of 
the larger social structure. 

The importance of the findings is enhanced 
by their application to Canadz, a dependent 
and yet non-peripheral economy. In this sense, 
the findings and the historical evidence upon 
which they are based, suggest that dependency 
theory requires some modification. According 
to economic theories of the internal markets of 
MNEs, it is possible for core countries to expe- 
rience MNE-based dependency. The implica- 
tions for the social structure of the dependent 
nature economy are not as devastating as they 
are in the periphery and the semi-periphery, 
but the structural effect on long-term economic 
growth is precisely the same. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


For the researcher interested in the demon- 
stration of dependency effects in non- 
peripheral countries, model specification is 
the key directive in research design. Duvall 
(1978:74) argues that the design of dependency 
research must incorporate the notion that 
context affects causal relations. ‘‘To effectuate 
this requirement, it is necessary to interpret 
verbal historicist arguments in terms of the im- 
portant context-defining variabtes that are im- 
plied in the contextually-spezific analysis” 
(Duvall, 1978:74). The context of mature de- 
pendency is provided by both history and 
theory. The historical legacy of the process of 
incorporation into the world economy has re- 
sulted in a hierarchical division of labor that 
requires both the measurement of variation 
between different structural positions and the 
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The restriction of current empirical studies of 
dependency to comparative .non-time series 
designs has meant that events which are major 
sources of variation in independent variables 
have been largely ignored (Esteb, 1977:13). In 
the. case of Canada’s mature dependency, a 
time series design is required to capture the 
structural break that occurs in 1960. Moreover, 
the cross-national analysis of core countries as 
a block has obscured the structural distinctions 
that differentiate Canada from other developed 
countries. 

Dependency theory suggests that extensive 
foreign capital penetration will have a long- 
term negative effect on the host’s economic 


‘growth. The critical importance of theory in 


the design of dependency research is evident in 
variable selection, specification of the func- 
tional form of the relationship between vari- 
ables, and the identification of the structure of 
lagged effects. Dependency theory has inte- 
grated organizational economics to explain 
how the dominance of multinational enter- 
prises has, changed the structure of the post- 
war world economy (see Evans, 1979; dos 
Santos, 1970; Cardoso and Faletto, 1979). 
However, dependency theory has not seriously 
considered the implications of cross-penetra- 
tion within the core for the structure of devel- 
oped economies. 

New theories addressing the organizational 
economics of multinational enterprises suggest 
that the structural effect associated with de- 
pendency need not bė confined to the periph- 
eral economies of the world system. The 
couching of dependency arguments in terms of 
peripheral modes of development does not ac- 
commodate “‘deviant” case analyses without 
some modification to the theory. Although 
Wallerstein himself waivers between essays, 
he classifies Canada, Australia and New Zea- 
land as members of the semi-periphery in order 
to deal with the ‘‘doubtful’’ economic 
structures of these countries (see Wallerstein, 
1974; 1976). Evans (1979:293) does the same. 
On this point, we must disagree with both 
theorists. 

The theoretical definition of what constitutes 
the semi-periphery is admittedly imprecise; 
however, the term is used as a catch-all cate- 
gory for those countries which cannot simply 
be considered ‘‘peripheral’’ and yet are 
structurally distinguishable from center coun- 
tries (Evans, 1979:291; Wallerstein, 1976). 
Wallerstein (1974) suggests that the coherence 
of the category is derived from the fact that the 
semi-periphery is formed by the more ad- 
vanced exemplars of dependent development. 


dent development, Canada does Lud fit 


According to Evans’ (1979) theory of seine 
os 


Measurement of variations within positions. category. 
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The resolution of the issue of Canada’s 
status requires both theoretical and method- 
ological innovation. We suggest that a country 
can be both a member of the core and depen- 
dent. The situation has been described by the 
concept “mature dependency.” The demon- 
stration of a negative long-term effect of 
change in American direct investment on 
change in Canadian economic growth provides 
strong evidence for the existence of mature 


dependency as a variation in core develop- - 


ment. We suggest that future empirical re- 
search be directed into case-by-case analyses 
of core country dependency. Portes (1976) 
suggests that Australia may be a good candi- 
date for analysis. The Canadian case was a 
good place to start, particularly because of the 
significance of retained earnings in Canada, a 
characteristic which sets Canada apart from 
other American dependencies (see Hood and 
Young, 1979:39). In conclusion, we may have 
inadvertently bridged the rift between the 
dialectical method of analysis and empirical 
dependency research. As we have demon- 
strated in this paper, theoretically and histori- 
cally informed time series analysis is the ap- 
propriate design for modeling the contextual 
specificity of variations in dependency. 
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OPPORTUNITY AND THE MINORITY MIDDLE CLASS: 
A COMPARISON OF BLACKS IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CATHOLICS IN NORTHERN IRELAND* 


MICHAEL HOUT 
University of California, Berkeley 


The residential segregation of minorities creates middle class niches within an 
otherwise disadvantaged labor market. The middle-class employment that arises in 
this ecology is distinct from the middle class of majority groups. It is composed of 
many community service positions and few positions in management and goods 
production. This pattern holds for both blacks in the United States and Catholics in 
Northern Ireland. The growth of the black middle class during the 1960s and 1970s 
included an increase in middle-class employment in professions not tied to 
community service. The patterns of internal stratification and middle-class 
recruitment within the black and Catholic minority groups are very similar, despite 
the different historical, economic, and cultural contexts of discrimination in the 


United States and Northern Ireland. 


INTRODUCTION: STRATEGIES FOR 
ANALYZING MINORITY GROUP 
DISCRIMINATION 


The interplay of ascription and achievement is 
nowhere more dramatic than in the occu- 
pational attainments of disadvantaged 
minorities. Members of disadvantaged 
minorities typically have the ascriptive handi- 
cap of lower-class background in the pursuit of 
economic success. In: many societies they 
carry an additional ascriptive burden in the 
form of discrimination on-the basis of their 
minority-group membership. How class as- 
cription interacts with ascription that is based 
on minority group membership determines 
which avenues to occupational success are 
open to minority-group members and which 
avenues are closed or blocked. 

These processes are usually studied by com- 
paring minority- and majority-group members 
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from the same society. A less common strategy 
is to compare minority-group members from 
different societies. Comparisons between 
minority- and majority-group members are 
necessary to establish the relative sizes of class 
and group membership effects. Much research 
(e.g., Featherman and Hauser, 1976; Wilson,, 
1978; Lieberson, 1980; Hout, 1984; Farley, 
1984) and an equal amount of controversy 
(Willie, 1979; Sowell, 1981; Jencks, 1982) has 
addressed the issue of relative sizes of the ef- 
fects of the two types of ascription in the United 
States. But the relative sizes of effects are not 
the only relevant features of the processes of 
ascription and achievement. 

An issue of equal or perhaps greater 
theoretical interest is the issue of generality, 
i.e., to what extent does the interaction of class 
ascription and racial ascription in the United 
States stem from historical conditions specific 
to race relations in the United States and to 
what extent are general processes of social or- 
ganization at work? Most sociological expla- 
nations of racial ascription refer to causal re- - 
lationships that might be present in other 
societies. A key element of Lieberson’s (1980) 
explanation of the emergence of an enclave 
middie class among blacks in American cities 
at the turn of the twentieth century is racial 
segregation and group size. One strategy for 
testing Lieberson’s proposition is the one that 
he adopts—pit all competing explanations 
against the facts and see which explanation is 
most consistent with what is known. Another 
strategy is to find a segregated minority of suf- 
ficient size somewhere else and observe the 
extent to which occupations typical of 
minority-group enclaves predominate. 

The issue of generality is inherently compar- 
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ative. The generality of the processes of racial 
ascription in the United States can be assessed 
by comparing blacks in the United States with 
a disadvantaged minority elsewhere, not by 
comparing blacks with whites within the 
United States. ; 

This paper focuses on two aspects of racial 
ascription in the United States: the emergence 
of an enclave middle class in the presence of 
residential segregation and discrimination 
(Lieberson, 1980) and the effect of a diversity 
of opportunities on internal stratification of a 
minority population (Wilson, 1978). To assess 
the generality of the effects of segregation on 
enclave formation and of occupational diver- 
sity on the level of class ascription within the 
minority population, data on blacks in the 
United States are compared with data on Cath- 
olics in Northern Ireland. The historical roots 
of Catholics’ position in Northern Ireland are 
very different from the history of blacks in the 
United States. Furthermore, the economic 
structures of Northern Ireland and the United 
States are very different. The structure of op- 
portunities for majority groups in the two 
societies is at no point assumed to be the same. 
But because of the historical and structural 
differences, the similarities that emerge in the 
analysis can be attributed to the forces under 
consideration. They are not spurious relation- 
ships that stem from a common historical expe- 
rience or structure of opportunities. 


QUEUING, QUEUE JUMPING, AND 
THE ENCLAVE MIDDLE CLASS 


To understand the emergence of minority- 
group enclaves, it is necessary to understand 
the context in which an enclave emerges. The 
first element in that context is the disadvan- 
tages that most minority members face. Queu- 
ing theory (Thurow, 1969, 1975; Hodge, 1973; 
Lieberson, 1980:294-320; Fernandez, 1984) is 
a metaphor that organizes most of the data on 
disadvantage and accounts for the discrimi- 
natory behaviors that appear to be irrational 
under the assumptions of classical market 
theories (Becker, 1957). Simply stated, queu- 
ing theory posits that prospective employers 
use a rank ordering of prospective workers. 
The rank ordering is based on the expectation 
that some workers have more of some desired 
attribute, e.g., on-the-job productivity, than 
others have. Since employers cannot observe 
the desired attribute directly without actually 
hiring people, they use variables that they 
think are correlated with productivity to de- 
cide whom to hire. As a consequence, “the 
linkage between individual characteristics and 
individual earnings is broken. The individual 
has the desired characteristics, but he cannot 
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sell these characteristics since he has no way of 
demonstrating that he has the desired charac- 
teristics. His earnings are conditioned by the 
characteristics of his [group] rather than by his 
own characteristics’ (Thurow, 1975:174). 
Since many employers believe that members of 
disadvantaged minorities lack the desired 
characteristics, minority members are shunted 
to the back of the queue by this process of 
statistical discrimination. A low correlation 
between personal attributes and achievement 
emerges among minority-group members. 
But not every member of a disadvantaged 
minority group ends up underpaid, in an un- 
skilled job, or out of work. Some queue jump- 
ers make it into the middle class; they are the 
focus of this note. The idea of systematic 
queue jumping has appeared elsewhere. In A 
Piece of the Pie, Lieberson (1980:297) notes: 


Among other factors, as a group gets larger, 
it is likely to develop certain internal 
strengths that will support some occu- 
pational activities even if outsiders are to- 
tally against their holding the position. 
Hence, if the black population base is large 
enough, there will be support for black doc- 
tors, black clergy, and so on, even if they 
remain totally unacceptable to others. 
Likewise, there will develop certain entre- 
preneurial possibilities and other employ- 
ment shifts will occur. 


In short, a sizable minority community, if suf- 
ficiently segregated, can support a number of 
service professionals, proprietors, and 
tradesmen. Residential segregation may also 
create support for other occupations like 
school teaching and community service if 
majority members are reluctant to work in pre- 
dominantly minority neighborhoods. | 

The result is a middle class. Such a middle 
class, based as it is on community service, is 
distinct from the middle class of engineers, 
managers, and clerks of the majority. Evidence 
of its existence—if indeed it does exist—should 
be clear in the detailed occupational distribu- 
tions of the minority groups. The data pre- 
sented below show the extent to which the 
pattern for American blacks that Lieberson 
found for the early part of the 20th century held 
in the 1960s and 1970s and whether the same or 
similar pattern is in evidence for Catholics in 
Northern Ireland in the 1970s. 

Light (1972) argues that part of the reason 
why blacks progressed more slowly than other 
racial minorities—notably Asian groups in 
California—is the low rate of entrepreneurial 
employment among blacks. That may be so. 
Even if it is true, however, it does not negate 
the argument advanced in this paper. Light is 
concerned with the overall size of the black 
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middle class. The crucial data for understand- 
ing queuing, and its complement refered to 
here as queue jumping, are not the relative 
sizes of the middie, working, and under 
classes; they are the proportions of middle- 
class workers employed in entrepreneurial oc- 
cupations and middle-class service profes- 
sions. The concern in this paper, therefore, is 
not the gross size of the middle class of minor- 
ity groups; it is the occupational composition 
and class-based recruitment patterns of the 
minority middle class, whatever its size. 

Middle-class recruitment patterns are im- 
portant because they point to the source of 
minority-group gains in employment. Rising 
average employment prospects for blacks in 
the U.S. did not arise from across-the-board 
proportional increases in socioeconomic status 
for all or most blacks. “Black gains” came 
about through the selective upward mobility of 
those black men whose socioeconomic back- 
grounds most resembled those of the whites 
normally recruited to fill professional, manage- 
rial, and skilled positions (Hout, 1984). In Wil- 
son’s (1978:1) words, “. . . the life chances of 
individual blacks have more to do with their 
economic class position than with their day- 
to-day encounters with whites.” This pattern is 
inexplicable from market perspectives on the 
labor force. But it is exactly what queuing 
theory predicts will happen if employers are 
forced to reorder the queue to accept workers 
they would normally place way down the 
queue. Forced to choose some black workers, 
employers will select those most like the white 
workers that they would otherwise have cho- 
sen (Hodge, 1973). If queuing theory is right 
on this score, then class-based selective up- 
ward mobility for Catholics in Northern Ire- 
land should resemble class-based selective 
upward mobility among blacks in the United 
States. 


DATA AND METHODS 


Data for this report come from three sources. 
The U.S. data all come from the OCG surveys 
(Blau and Duncan, 1967; Featherman and 
Hauser, 1978). All observations are weighted 
to correct for minority oversampling and de- 
sign factors (Featherman and Hauser, 1978: 
App. B). 

The Northern Ireland data come from two 
sources. The first is the United Kingdom Cen- 
sus of 1971 (Office of Population Censuses and 
Surveys [OPCS], 1974: Table 8). This source 
contains information on detailed occupations 
for Catholics and Protestants in Northern Ire- 
land. 

The occupational coding system used by 
OPCS is substantially different from that em- 
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ployed by the U.S. Census. Therefore, the de- 
tailed tabulations from the two census offices 
are not strictly comparable. Mapping one 
classification onto the other is a nearly impos- 
sible task (Kerkhoff et al., 1985). An apprecia- 
tion of the problems can be got from the foot- 


` notes in Table 3 which catalogs the difficulties 


in making the few comparisons in that table. 
Fortunately, a complete mapping is not re- 
quired for our purposes. Combining detailed 
occupations in the OPCS classification into the 
major groups of the U.S. Census is sufficient. 
That task is more managable. A tabulation of 
the coding scheme is appended. In practice 
there are few inconsistencies between this 
coding and the one used by Kerkhoff et al. 
(1985), even though their scheme was unknown 
to this author at the time the scheme used here 
was developed. Their scheme is.a more refined 
classification than is the one used here. 

The second data source for Northern Ireland 
is a 1973 survey of the male, civilian, experi- 
enced labor force (O’Muircheartaigh and Wig- 
gins, 1977). The sample was drawn so as to be 
self-weighting, but complications require that 
some cases be given corrective weights 
(O’Muircheartaigh and Wiggins, 1977). The 
mean of the weights assigned by O’Muir- 
cheartaigh and Wiggins is not one, so weights 
were divided by the mean weight to produce an 
effective sample size that equals the actual 
sample size. Occupations were first coded to 
the OPCS scheme, then recoded to U.S. Cen- 
sus major groups using the same procedures as 
were used for the Census tables. For the re- 
cruitment analysis, a five-category scheme 
comparable to the one in Featherman and 
Hauser (1978) (also adopted in Hout (1984) was 
computed using the major groups and informa- 
tion on self-employment and, for sales occu- 
pations, the distinction between retail and 
other sales. The result is: 


(a) upper nonmanual—professionals, tech- 
nicians, salaried managers, and non- 
retail salesmen; 

(b) lower nonmanual—proprietors, clerks, 
and retail salesmen; 

(c) upper manual—craftsmen and foremen; 

(d) lower manual—operatives, non-farm la- 
borers, and service workers; 

(e) farm—farmers, farm managers, and farm 
laborers. 


THE OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS 
OF MINORITY AND MAJORITY 


Table 1 displays the distribution of male work- 
ers of majority and minority status by U.S. 
Census major group. This table documents the 
socioeconomic disadvantage of blacks in the 
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Table 1. Occupational Distributions by Ascriptive Group, Country, and Year 








United States 








Northern 
1962 1973 Ireland 

Major Occupational Group Black White Black White Catholic Protestant 
Professionals & technicians 2.8 13.2 7.3 15.2 73 9.9 
Managers, owners, & proprietors 2.4 16.1 4.0 15.8 6.7 8.9 
Clerical workers 5.6 7.2 9.0 6.5 5.6 7.9 
Sales workers 7 5.6 1.8 6.4 4.6 6.4 
Craftsmen & foremen 9.5 21.1 14.8 22.3 22.8 23.1 
Operatives 24.8 19.3 31.5 18.7 17.9 18.3 
Laborers, except farm 27.2 5.5 16.0 5.4 16.4 9.8 
Service workers 17.8 4,9 12.1 5.7 5.0 5.2 
Farmers & farm managers 3.2 5.4 8 2.9 11.4 9.0 
Farm laborers 6.1 1.6 2.6 1.2 2.1 1.6 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

N 1,032 10,543 2,073 20,752 93,756 231,412 





U.S. and Catholics in Northern Ireland and 
establishes a baseline against which the rest of 
the results of this paper can be judged. The 
distributions of both blacks and Catholics are 
consistent with queuing theory. Both groups 
are underrepresented in professional occu- 
pations relative to the representation enjoyed 
by the majority in the two countries. The mid- 
dle classes of both minority groups constitute 
smaller portions of the minority work force 
than the middle classes of the majority do. 
Note, too, that the middle class of Northern 
Ireland is smaller overall than the American 
middle class. Blacks and Catholics are over- 
represented at the bottom of the socioeco- 
nomic hierarchy, especially in the laborer cate- 
gory. In addition, blacks in the U.S. are under- 
represented in the crafts and overrepresented 
in service jobs. 

The table also shows the advance of blacks 
between 1962 and 1973. Blacks were still not as 
well off as whites in 1973, but the gap had 
narrowed between 1962 and 1973 as a result of 
an upward redistribution of the black work 
force. All white-collar categories show gains, 
as do the skilled and semi-skilled manual 
categories. The lower-status categories all de- 
creased their shares of the black labor force. 

Catholics in Northern Ireland were clearly 
better off in 1971 thans blacks- in the U.S. had 
been in 1962. The differences between the two 
minorities are not as striking when Catholics 
are compared with blacks in 1973. The latter 
comparison shows identical shares for blacks 
and Catholics in the professions; larger shares 
for Catholics appear in managerial, entrepre- 
neurial, and sales occupations and in the crafts 
and farming; blacks have larger shares in cleri- 
cal, semi-skilled, and service occupations. 
Nearly one-fifth (18.5 percent) of both groups 
is in unskilled labor, on or off farms. 

Relative to their respective majority groups, 


it is the blacks in the U.S. who are more disad- 
vantaged. The gap between blacks and whites 
in the U.S. in the early 1970s was much greater 
than the gap between Catholics and Protestants 
in Northern Ireland at roughly the same time. 
To some extent, then, the disadvantages of 
Northern Irish Catholics were structural; they 
lacked occupational opportunities because 
they lived in a country that offered fewer occu- 
pational opportunities than did the United 
States. Nonetheless, about one Irish Catholic 
in ten would have to exchange occupations 
with an Irish Protestant to equalize the occu- 
pational distributions of the two groups. 

The differences between majority and 
minority across the major occupational groups 
is only part of the story of occupational segre- 
gation in both the U.S. and Northern Ireland. 
As stated in the introduction to this paper, the 
formation of a minority middle class may be 
facilitated by the residential segregation that 
both blacks and Catholics have experienced. 
The need for community services in segregated 
neighborhoods may well produce occupational 
differences between majority and minority 
within the major occupational groups. Fur- 
thermore, these differences are likely to have 
little to do with the operation of employment 
queues in industries that are not tied to com- 
munity services. 

A first indicator of occupational differences 
of this type is the dissimilarity of majority and 
minority distributions within major occu- 
pational groups. Table 2 presents those data. 
To aid in understanding occupational segrega- 
tion within major groups, we present in detail 
the largest contributors to dissimilarity within 
four of the major occupational groups in Table 
3 


The difference between blacks and whites 
within the professional category stems from a 
concentration of blacks in the community- 
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Table 2. Indexes of Dissimilarity Between Majority and Minority Occupational Distributions Within Major 
Occupational Groups, Between Major Occupational Groups, and Between Detailed Occupations by 


Country and Year 














United States 





Northern 
Major Occupational Group 1962 1973 Ireland 
Within Major Occupational Groups 
Professionals & technicians .625 327 ..276 
Managers, owners, & proprietors .101 .118 .257 
Clerical workers 368 227 118 
Sales workers 275 050 046 
Craftsmen & foremen 360 216 .205 
Operatives .203 126 136 
Laborers, except farm 093 .064 226 
Service workers 448 325 344 
Farmers & farm managers O11 .029 000 
Farm laborers .140 142 024 
Between Groups 446 .338 .096 
Total (detailed occupations) 522 372 214 








service occupations mentioned in the intro- 
duction, and a domination by the whites of the 
highest prestige, independent professions and 
business occupations. The differences are far 
greater in 1962 than in 1973. Noteworthy is the 
near disappearance of differences in participa- 
tion in medicine, nursing, and law. The re- 
maining differences favoring whites are in 
business-related professions like engineering 
and accountancy. 

The differences between Protestants and 
Catholics in Northern Ireland are even more 
clearly divided between community and big 
business than are the black/white differences. 
The concentration of Catholics exceeds that of 
Protestants by more than one percentage point 
in acting, the clergy, nursing, and teaching. 
The reverse difference is found in accoun- 
tancy, drafting, and engineering. 

The U.S. Census classification is not de- 
tailed enough within managerial and propri- 


etorial occupations to reveal any differences. 


between blacks and whites in this major group. 
In Northern Ireland, the greater detail of 
the OPCS classification shows that the 
community-versus-business pattern in the 
professional group is also in evidence among 
managers. Protestants dominate among the 
managers in mining and production while 
Catholics are concentrated in the ownership of 
shops and bars. : 

Within the skilled manual category, the 
majority dominates the supervisory positions. 
Blacks in the U.S. made significant inroads in 
this category during the 1962-73 interval. Auto 
repair is an important skill for blacks in the 
U.S. in both years but especially 1962. The 
most noteworthy craft in Northern Ireland is 
the one labeled ‘‘millwrights & fitters, machine 
erectors.” This occupation is dominated by 
Protestants. It is the most skilled segment of 


the shipbuilding trade—62 percent of jobs in 
this category are in shipbuilding according to 
the cross-classification of occupation and in- 
dustry (OPCS, 1974), which regretably is not 
broken down by religion. Shipbuilding is 
arguably the most important heavy industry in 
Northern Ireland, and Protestant domination 
of it has long been a contentious issue (Lyons, 
1978 :753—54). 

The service occupations divide neatly into 
protective service and other, less skilled ser- 
vice occupations. The majority in both coun- 
tries clearly dominates protective services: 
police, security guards, and (in the U.S.) fire- 
men are predominantly of majority status. In 
Northern Ireland, the unskilled service most 
dominated by Catholics is bartending. In the 
U.S., blacks dominate in manual service jobs 
like janitor, sexton, and porter. The minority in 
both countries holds sway in commercial 
kitchens. An interesting difference appears in 
the grooming industry: Whites dominate the 
‘barbershops and beauty salons of the U.S.; 
Catholics hold a large share of such jobs in 
Northern Ireland. Light (1972) points out that 
in black neighborhoods, grooming is done by 
blacks. 

This pattern of ascriptive segregation means 
that unidimensional comparisons will under- 
state the differences between minority and 
majority groups. The difference between 
blacks and whites or Protestants and Catholics 
in income or prestige cannot capture all of the 
forces stratifying the two groups. Of course, any 
study of occupations will uncover some differ- 
ences in the detailed occupational distribu- 
tions. The differences reflected in the indexes 
of dissimilarity in Table 2 and illustrated in 
the selected comparisons in Table 3 are signifi- 
cant because they disclose something about the 
process stratifying the minority groups in the 
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‘Table 3. Selected Occupations That Contribute to Dissimilarity Within Major Occupational Groups by 
Country, Ascriptive Group, and Year (Entries in the table are percentages within the major 




















occupational group.) 
___United States Northern 
1962 1973 : Treland 
Occupation Black White Black White Catholic Protestant 
Professionals & technicians 
Accountants 0 8.4 2.2 79 2.9 4.4 
Actors, entertainers, musicians, 

& music teachers! 8.0 3.8 3.1 1.9 1.9 7 
Clergymen 15.9 4.5 5.9 3.4 8.1 5.8 
College faculty? 0 3.3 4.2 4.6 39 1.6 
Draftsmen 0 5:3). 3.0 2.7 3.6 7.5 
Engineers? 10.4 18.7 5.9 16.1 2.6 10.9 
Lawyers & judges* 0 4.1 1.6 43 2.4 1.9 
Nurses’ .0 4 1.5 4 8.0 2.3 
Physicians & surgeons? -> 1 43 4.4 3.8 4.5 4.8 
Social & welfare workers’ 3.3 1.3 11.2 1.4 7 1.3 
Teachers, exc. college! 44.4 11.3 21.1 13.9 32.4 19.4 

Managers, owners, & proprietors 
Managers, mining & prod. — — — — 5.1 12.2 
Managers, n.e.c.? 94.6 87.6 76.4 83.1 5.5 13.6 
Proprietors & managers, retail — — — = 44.1 38.1 
Publicans, innkeepers — = a —_ 16.3 1.8 
Craftsmen & foremen j 
Cement & concrete finishers, 

plasterers!’ 6.4 6 5.3 Fd 3.8 1.5 
Foremen, n.e.c.!! 6.5» 143 11.2 13.7 11.1 15.5 
Mechanics, auto (motor) 15.3 7.7 11.6 9.1 7.1 7.6 
Millwrights & fitters, 

machine erectors — — — — . 99 19.2 
Molders, metal!? 6.6 6 9 5 ee 4 

Service workers 
Bartenders (barmen) 2.9 7.4 1.8 5.4 22.0 4.0 
Cooks 9.9 5.5 8.6 7.4 ` 79 2.6 
Firemen .9 7.2 1.7 8.6 1.3 3.6 
Hairdressers'3 1.0 9.8 2.0 6.0 6.3 2.4 
Janitors & sextons!* 25.3 18.5 29.0 17.1 8.5 8.9 
Police, constables, &c.'5 8 13.5 6.1 17.0 7.9 28.5 
Porters 23.7 2.3 9.6 1.6 — — 
Security guards!6 2.2 10.6 10.7 15.0 14.8 24.6 





1 In the U.S., this category is the sum of “actors & actresses,” “entertainers, n.e.c.,” and “musicians & 
music teachers”; in N.I., it is the sole category “stage managers, actors, entertainers, and musicians.” 

2 In the U.S., this category is the sum of “college professors & instructors” by subject area; in N.I., it is the 
category “university teachers.” 

3 In both countries this is the sum of “engineers” by type. 

4 In N.I., this is the category “judges, barristers, advocates, & solicitors.” 

5 In the U.S., this is the sum of “nurses, professional,” “nurses, student,” and “nurses, practical.” “Nurses, 
practical” is grouped with service occupations by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

6 In N.L, this category is “medical practitioners (qualified).” 

7 In the U.S., this category is the sum of “social & welfare workers, except group” and “recreation & group 
workers”; in N.I., it is the sole category “social welfare & related workers.” 

£ In the U.S., this category is the sum of “teachers, primary,” “teachers, secondary,” and “teachers, 
n.e.c."; in N.I., it is the sum of “primary & secondary school teachers” and “teachers, n.e.c.” 

° This label refers to -different occupations in the two countries. 

10 In the U.S., this is two categories; in N.I., it is one category called ‘plasterers, cement finishers, & 
terazzo workers.” 

1! In N.I., this category is called “foremen, manual.” 

12 In N.I., this category is called “‘moulders & coremakers (foundry).” 

13 In the U.S., this category is the sum of “barbers” and “hairdressers & cosmetologists.” 

14 In N.I., this category is called “caretakers & office keepers.” 

15 In the U.S., this is the sum of “marshalls & constables,” “policemen & detectives,” and “sheriffs & 


16 In the U.S., this is called “guards and watchmen”; in N.I., it is called “guards and attendants.” 
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two societies. They show how the existence of 
segregation gives rise to ecological niches con- 
ducive to the growth of ethnic specialties in 
employment. While the queuing process that 
allocates jobs in complex economies distrib- 
utes minorities toward the bottom of the so- 


cioeconomic hierarchy, residential segregation - 


(a minority disadvantage of a different sort) 
breeds pockets of middle-class ‘opportunity. 
Employment in community service is a key 
indicator of the existence of niches of this type. 

Table 4 shows the difference between 
` minority and majority in community-service 
employment in each country. Each percentage 
difference is large. The smallest is 11.6 percent 
between blacks and whites in 1973. Between 
Catholics and Protestants the difference is 16.3 
percent and between blacks and whites in 1962 
it is a very large 20.4 percent. As expected, 
shops provide middle-class jobs to many 
minority members who are both shopkeepers, 
assistants, and retail salesclerks. Schools are 
also important. The clergy is not as important 
(quantitatively) in these data as in Lieberson’s 
(1980:307) data on professional employment in 
1900. The post office is a significant source of 
middle-class employment for blacks, support- 
ing Hout’s (1984) conclusions about the role of 
the public sector in class -based equity for 
blacks. 
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CLASS-BASED RECRUITMENT 
PATTERNS 


The black middle class in the U.S. underwent a 
substantial diversification over the period cov- 
ered by these data. The changes are reflected. 
in the drop in community-service-related 
middle-class employment from 55.9 percent of 
the middle class to 38.8 percent. Hout (1984) 
addressed the issue in detail. According to both 
Wilson (1978) and Hout (1984), a fundamental 
issue in this diversification is the balance of 
class and race effects. For men employed in 
both 1962 and 1973, family background (mea- 
sured by family head’s occupation at respon- 
dent’s age 16) did not affect 1962 occupational 
standing; it did affect 1973 standing (Hout, 
1984). Furthermore, upward mobility between 
1962 and’ 1973 was selective. Those men who 
moved into the “new” middle-class positions 
were disproportionately drawn from family 
backgrounds that resembled the backgrounds 
of whites who held similar middle-class posi- 
tions. 

This pattern of class-based selection is 
commensurate with the queuing theory pre- 
sented here. Faced with pressure to hire 
minority members, employers who cannot 
measure occupational promise select from the 
queue of prospective workers those minority 


Table 4. Proportion of the Middle Class Engaged in Community Service Occupations by Country, Ascriptive 








Group, and Year 
United States Northern 
1962 _ 1973 Treland 
Occupation Black White Black White Catholic Protestant 
Community Service Occupations 55.9 35.5 38.8 27.2 49.8. 33.5 
Clergymen 3.8 1.4 1.9 1.2 2.4 1.7 
Dentists i .5 5 1 5 6 3 
Funeral directors 0 a 4 2 — — 
Garage proprietors — — — — 1.3 1.3 
Lawyers & judges .0 1.3 5 1.5 7 6 
Mail carriers & postal clerks 17.9 2.1 7.9 1.9 2.9 2.0 
Managers & proprietors, s.e. 11.6 17:6 4.9 75 — — 
Nurses .0 .l 6 ll 2.4 7 
Pharmacists 4 5 A 5 8 5 
Physicians & surgeons -1 1.4 1.4 1.3 1.3 1.4 
Proprietors & managers, ret. — — — — 12.2 10.3 
Proprietors of boarding houses | — — — — 4 - 2 
Publicans, innkeepers — — — — 4.5 5 
Restauranteurs — — — — 1.0 3 
Roundsmen — — — — 3.3 2.7 
Sales clerks, retail 5.3 4.8 5.1 5.4 — — 
Shopkeepers’ assistants 5.0 1.5 5.0 1.6 6.1 4.8 
Social & welfare workers 8 5 3.8 5 ae 4 
. Teachers, exc. college 10.6 3.5 6.8 4.8 9.7 5.8 
Other middle class 44.1 64.5 61.2 72.8 50.2 66.5 
[Proportion Middle Class] [11,4] . [42.2] © [22.2] - [43.9] [24.3] [33.0] 
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members who most resemble majority mem- 
bers in the background and related charac- 
teristics that they can measure. 

The Irish Mobility Study provides data com- 
parable to the OCG data for men employed in 
both 1962 and 1973. With these data it is possi- 
ble to determine the extent to which class 
stratifies the Catholic community of Northern 
Ireland and then to compare that stratification 
to the class effects on blacks in the U.S. 

Following Hout (1984), class effects are in- 
ferred from the parameters of a log-linear 
model for the three-way crosstabulation of oc- 
cupational origins (father’s or other head’s oc- 
cupation) by 1962 occupation by 1973 occupa- 
tion. Two kinds of effects are measured: “uni- 
form effects” that apply across all occupational 
categories, and ‘specific effects” for particular 
combinations of origin and destination occu- 
pations. The uniform effects operate much like 
regression coefficients shifting the expected 
destination distributions upward or downward 
as the origin category is moved up or down in 
socioeconomic status. The specific effects, as 
in Hout’s (1984) model, all apply to diagonal 
cells; they measure the staying power of par- 
ticular groups of occupations—immobility net 
of the uniform effects and the distributions of 
origins and destinations. The meaning of the 
parameters of the model are discussed in 
greater detail in Duncan (1979), Clogg (1982), 
and Hout (1983, 1984). 

The results are presented in Table 5. Four 
conclusions emerge from this analysis. First, 
the process of middle-class recruitment (and 
internal stratification in general) within the 
Catholic minority of Northern Ireland is very 
similar to that process within the black minor- 
ity in the United States. The coefficients for 
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blacks and Catholics are nearly indistinguisha- 
ble. Only three coefficients for Catholics are 
significantly different from the corresponding 
coefficient for blacks; these coefficients are 
underlined. All three of these differences point 
to less mobility among Catholics in Northern 
Ireland than among blacks in the U.S. Second, 
in both minorities, the uniform effect of fa- 
ther’s occupation on son’s 1962 occupation is 
trivial. The pattern of “perverse openness” 
(Duncan, 1969) that has been described for 
blacks in the U.S. prior to the Civil Rights 
Movement and the War on Poverty applies as 
well to Catholics in Northern Ireland at that 
time. The two exceptions to perverse openness 
are significant diagonal effects for skilled man- 
ual occupations (union clout) and farm (prop- 
erty) for both minority groups. Third, father’s 
occupation does affect current (1973) occupa- 
tion. The effect is stronger among Catholics in 
Northern Ireland because the immobility in 


“upper nonmanual positions is gfeater for them 


than for blacks in the U.S. (note that although 
the immobility effect for lower nonmanual is 
not significantly different from zero among 
Catholics, it is not significantly different from 
the effect for blacks either). Fourth, the 
strongest class effects are evident for the asso- 
ciation between 1962 occupation and 1973 oc- 
cupation. The uniform effect for both groups is 
about twice the uniform effect of father’s occu- 
pation on 1973 occupation. The diagonal ef- 
fects are also stronger for intragenerational 
immobility than for intergenerational immobil- 
ity. Immobility in upper nonmanual and upper 
manual occupations is greater for Catholics 
than for blacks. In fact, immobility in these 
strata rivals farm immobility in Northern Ire- 
land (a model with all three coefficients con- 


Table 5. Parameter Estimates for the Partial Uniform Association Model of the Effects of Father’s Occupa- 
tion, Son’s 1962 Occupation, and Son’s 1973 Occupation: Black and Catholic Men in the ECLF in 


1973 Who Report Their 1962 Occupation 


Effect of 
Father’s Occupation 


on 1962 Occupation 


Parameter Black! Catholic? 
Uniform 064 —.021 
Diagonal 
Upper Nonmanual 255 -021 
Lower Nonmanual —.156 483 
Upper Manual .568* .827* 
Lower Manual —.153 -101 
Farm 1.808* 2.155* 





Effect of Effect of 
Father's Occupation 1962 Occupation 
on 1973 Occupation on 1973 Occupation 

Black Catholic Black Catholic 
.139* .134* .300* .302* 
322 1.336* - 1.819" 3.495*3 
.TT8* 554 1,332* 1.607* 

-.451 — 002 1.658* 2.497* 
01 268 188 373 
765 .909 3.526* 2.861* 


'N = 1,534.7; L? = 76.99; df=94; p> .50; A= .049. The model also fits the marginal totals for all variables. 
2N = 779.0; L? = 95.36; df=94; p= .44; A= .092. The model also fits the marginal totals for all variables. 
3 The underlined coefficients are significantly different from the corresponding coefficients for blacks. 


* p<.05. 
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strained to be equal to one another fits nearly 
as well as the model reported). 


CONCLUSIONS 


This paper accomplishes three things. First, it 
strengthens the case for a queuing theory of 
majority/minority differences in employment. 
As proposed by Thurow (1969, 1975) and 
Hodge (1973) and advanced by Lieberson 
(1980), the queuing theory asserts prejudicial 
preferences on the part of employers and im- 
plies the kind of disadvantaged occupational 
distributions often observed for minorities. 
These preferences that weigh against 
minorities need not be the irrational prejudices 
hypothesized by Becker (1957). They may be 
quite economically rational given employers’ 
beliefs about the distribution of average pro- 
ductivity across racial and ethnic groups. In 
particular, Thurow and Hodge propose that as 
long as employers (a) cannot adequately mea- 
sure the occupational potential of prospective 
employees and (b) believe that some groups 
have lower average levels of qualifications, 
they will prefer to employ members of high- 
productivity groups to the advantage of the 
members of those groups and to the disadvan- 
tage of members of other groups purported to 
have low productivity. 

Lieberson uncovered “exceptions that prove 
the rule’’—occupational opportunities that 
arise because ethnic segregation creates 
ecological niches that tend to be filled by in- 
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group members. This paper finds evidence of 
this ecologically-based queue jumping in the 
historically different contexts of American 
black communities and Northern Irish Catholic 
communities. 

This paper breaks new ground by identifying 
these queve-jumping occupations as commu- 
nity service occupations that are very different 
from jobs in industry or mass commerce. A 
very large part of the minority middle class is’ 
engaged in these service occupations. As a 
group progresses, opportunities in industry and 
mass commerce may well open up for some 
minority members, as they did for some blacks 
in the U.S. during the late 1960s and early 
1970s. If that happens, community service em- 
ployment may shrink as a proportion of 
middle-class employment. 

Finally, the processes of internal stratifica- 
tion and middle-class recruitment that work in 
the black population are at work in the Catholic 
population of Northern Ireland as well. The 
paucity of data for Northern Ireland does not 
allow a firm conclusion as to whether or not 
these class effects were of recent vintage when 
the data were collected (as they were in the 
U.S.). However, the similarity of the results 
to the results for blacks in the U.S., especially 
the lack of a uniform class effect from father’s 
occupation to son’s 1962 occupation, does sug- 
gest that class stratification among Northern 
Trish Catholics was increasing in the late 1960s 
and early 1970s much as it was among blacks at 
that time. 




















Appendix , 
Table A. OPCS Codes for Each Occupational Class 
Upper Lower Upper 
Nonmanual Nonmanual Manual Lower Manual Farm 
24 127-129 13-14 n 1 76-77 137 2-4 
30 136 19-21 7475 5-12 80-84 151-153 
50 139-141 23 78-79 15-18 88~90 155 
115 143147 25-28 85-87 22 92 157-158 
117 154 31 91 29 97-99 160-168 
138 156 33-34 93-96 32 101-102 170 
142 159 40-49 100 35-39 105-114 172 
148-150 171 51-53 103-104 54-57 116 221~224 
169 55-56 123 59 118-122 
173--220 58 126 62-71 124-125 
60-61 nB 130-135 
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SOCIAL CLASS SEGREGATION AND ITS RELATIONSHIP TO 
PUPILS’ EXAMINATION RESULTS IN SCOTLAND* 


J. DOUGLAS WILLMS 
University of British Columbia and University of Edinburgh 


In 1965 Scotland began to reorganize its secondary education along comprehensive 
lines by abolishing selective transfer to secondary school. Ten years later the process 
was substantially completed. This study describes the socioeconomic composition of 
Scotland's school towards the end of the 1970s and examines the relationship 
between school composition and pupils’. grades and attainment in the Scottish 
Certificate of Education examinations. The study employs data from the 1981 
Scottish School Leavers’ Survey, which surveyed a large representative sample of 
pupils that left school in 1980. The analysis provides estimates of socioeconomic 
status (SES) segregation for each of Scotland’s administrative divisions, and 
employs multilevel regression analyses to estimate the contextual effects of school 
mean SES on examination results. The findings show that there is large 
between-school variation in SES in most school divisions, and that much of this 
variation is associated with an unequal distribution of pupils from high-social-class 
backgrounds. The findings also suggest that there are substantial contextual effects 
of school mean SES on examination attainment, that they are more strongly related 
to the proportion of high-social-class pupils in a school than the proportion of 
low-social-class pupils, and that they are equally strong for pupils of high and low 


ability alike. 


During the fifties and early sixties, a number of 
western European countries were attempting 
to reorganize their secondary schooling sys- 
tems along comprehensive lines. At that time, 
most schooling systems included schools with 
differing curricula, goals, and principles of or- 
ganization. The common feature of these sys- 
tems was that most pupils were differentiated 
into certain types of secondary schools ac- 
cording to their ability and interests at the time 
of finishing primary school. Comprehensive 
schooling was to postpone this differentiation 
at least until the later stages of secondary 
schooling, and provide schools that served 
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nearly all pupils in designated catchment areas. 
Although catchment areas differed in their so- 
cioeconomic composition through residential 
segregation, comprehensive schools were in- 
tended to include pupils with a broader range 
of abilities and interests than those found in 
selective schools. Scotland was a leader in the 
move toward comprehensive reorganization in 
Europe. By 1965, about 35 percent of its pupils 
attended secondary schools with non-selective 
intakes, and a further 25 percent attended 
partially-selective schools which offered 
courses leading to at least the first stages of 
certification (Scottish Education Department, 
1966). In that year, the Labour government 
stated its intentions for the reorganization of 
secondary education along comprehensive 
lines, and indicated to local authorities ways in 
which they might implement their policy 
(Scottish Education Department, 1965). The 
designers of the reform believed that com- 
prehensive schooling would benefit pupils in 
both academic and non-academic ways: 


Quite apart from educational considerations 
in the narrow sense, [the Secretary of State] 
believes that . . . young people will greatly 
benefit in their personal and social develop- 
ment by spending formative years of early 
adolescence in schools where the pupils rep- 
resent a fuller cross section of the commu- 
nity (Scottish Education Department, 1965, 
p. 2). 
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Not only did this belief motivate comprehen- 
sive reorganization in Europe; it also underpins 
the tradition of common schooling in the 
United States. Various policies in recent years 
have attempted to establish school practices 
that adhere to the common school tradition. 
These include: mandated busing, the redefini- 
tion of school catchments, ‘‘open enrollment” 
policies which allow pupils to attend schools 
outside their catchments, and the ‘“main- 
streaming” of handicapped pupils into regular 
schools. However, the belief that comprehen- 
sive intakes are in the best interests of all 
pupils has not been unchallenged, and there is 
an inherent tension between the private prefer- 
ences of citizens for schools of their choice and 
the broader goals of comprehensive (or com- 
mon) schooling (Levin, 1983). This tension 
between choice on the one hand, and equity 
and efficiency on the other, underlies the re- 
cent debates about selective schooling in the 
United Kingdom, and the public financing of 
private schooling in the United States.! The 
same tension was felt at the time the Scottish 
Education Department proposed comprehen- 
sive reorganization (Gray et al., 1983): several 
educators argued that it was an unnecessary 
“political incursion into a world where profes- 
sional judgements should reign” (p. 235), and 
that the “selective school offered a ladder of 
opportunity to some working class pupils” (p. 
236). Some critics also believed that pupils 
could make better progress if educated with 
their own kind, and the presence of less able 
pupils in academically oriented schools would 
have a deleterious effect on able and less able 
pupils alike. 

The benefits of a comprehensive system de- 
pend to a large extent on whether the racial or 
socioeconomic mix of a school has an effect on 
pupils’ outcomes over and above the effect of 
individual pupil characteristics. The effects of 
the collective properties of a school are com- 
monly referred to in the literature as contextual 
effects. Several studies have shown that school 
mean SES or school mean ability have an ef- 
fect on pupils’ academic achievement, even 
after controlling for the individual effects of 
pupils’ family background (e.g., Summers and 
Wolfe, 1975; Brookover et al., 1978; Hender- 


i For a discussion of the research on selective 
schooling in the UK, see the Oxford Review of Edu- 
cation, Volume 10, 1984. Studies comparing US 
public and private schools in their academic 
achievement, and discussions of the social and legal 
issues concerning public financing of private educa- 
tion are found in James and Levin (1983), Sociology 
of Education (April, 1982; October, 1983; and April, 
1984), and Harvard Educational Review (November, 
1981). 
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son et al., 1978; Rutter et al., 1979; Willms, 
1985a; see Burstein, 1980, for a review of ear- 
lier work). There is some evidence to the con- 
trary, particularly concerning contextual ef- 
fects on educational aspirations and attainment 
(Alexander and Eckland, 1975; Alwin and 
Otto, 1977; Hauser et al., 1976). Hauser (1970) 
argued that contextual effects, in some cases, 
may only be statistical artifacts of an under- 
specified model. There is some merit in this 
argument: Willms (1984) found substantial in- 
fluences of school mean SES on the achieve- 
ment test scores of sophomores sampled in the 
High School and Beyond study; however, 
when the same students were retested as 
seniors, the contextual effects of school mean 
SES on senior test scores, with the sophomore 
test scores used as additional controls, were 
negligible (Willms, 1985b). Willms pointed out, 
however, that the average annual growth on 
any of the High School and Beyond tests was 
less than a fraction of an item. Two essential 
requirements for the measurement of contex- 
tual effects, then, are a well specified model 
and outcome measures that are sensitive to the 
effects of the secondary school curricula. 
Shavit and Williams (1985), who found large 
contextual effects on the grades and academic 
expectations of Israeli primary school stu- 
dents, contend that another essential require- 
ment is diversity in school contexts. They 
argue that some studies have failed to observe 
a statistically significant contextual effect be- 
cause there was little variation in the socioeco- 
nomic contexts of the schools studied. 

The relationship between school composi- 
tion and pupil outcomes raises many research 
questions that bear directly on educational 
policies concerning the merits of selective 
schooling, or the allocation of pupils within a 
school region. First, what are the causal mech- 
anisms associated with the effects of school 
composition? In most studies, a contextual ef- 
fect is operationalized as the effect that a group 
measure of a control variable has on an indi- 
vidual’s outcome score, after controlling for 
the individual effects of the control variable. 
Many researchers refer to the contextual effect 
as a “peer group” effect (e.g., Summers and 
Wolfe, 1975; Winkler, 1975; Henderson et al., 
1978; Clifford and Heath, 1984), and Erbing 
and Young (1979) stress that if contextual ef- 
fects are hypothesized to be the result of social 
interactions among individuals, the researcher 
needs to explicitly model the intervening 
mechanisms through which the effects might 
arise. However, the effects of school context 
may be attributable to a number of other fac- 
tors, such as the disciplinary climate, teachers’ 
expectations, curriculum patterns, teaching 
styles, course content, or the allocation of re- 
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sources within a school division. Attempts to 
measure directly some of these within-school 
processes have shown that a number of vari- 
ables are associated with school mean SES 
(Brookover et al., 1978; Alexander et al., 
1979). Therefore, in the absence of a study that 
includes a wide range of variables describing 
administrative and teaching practices, cur- 
ricula, and school climate, one cannot exclude 
the possibility that school-level aggregates of 
pupil-level characteristics are only proxies for 
variables describing certain school processes. 

Another question is whether contextual ef- 
fects are linear. Most researchers have em- 
ployed school mean SES, school mean ability, 
or the proportion of pupils in a particular cate- 
gory (e.g., the proportion of minority pupils) as 
their group measure representing school con- 
text, and have assumed that the contextual ef- 
fect was linear across differing levels of the 
group measure. This may not be the case for 
certain types of contextual effects. Henderson 
et al. (1978) tested for a nonlinear contextual 
effect of school mean ability on elementary 
school pupils’ French and mathematics grades. 
They found that the achievement of individual 
students rose with an improvement in class 
mean I.Q., but the increment in achievement 
decreased with the level of class mean I.Q. A 
further question, associated with the question 
of non-linearity, is whether there is some crit- 
ical proportion of high-ability pupils that is re- 
quired before teachers adjust their expecta- 
tions, modify their teaching style, or change 
their course content. Recent microanalytic 
studies of teacher behavior suggest that this 
process occurs at the classroom level: teachers 
modify their curricular materials (Barr and 
Dreeben, 1983; Rowan and Miracle, 1983) and 
vary their pace of instruction (Gamoran, 1985) 
according to the ability levels of their pupils. 
Similarly, a certain proportion of less able 
pupils, who often experience continual aca- 
demic failure, may establish a school atmos- 
phere characterized by low expectations, 
apathy, and hostility. 

A third question is whether the impact of 
school composition differs for pupils with dif- 
fering levels of initial ability. A certain type of 
school composition may increase the perfor- 
mance of the least able pupils, but have little 
effect on the performance of high ability pupils. 
If this were the case, and assuming the con- 
textual effect was linear across differing levels 
of the specified school composition, then a 
policy that attempted to equalize the SES or 
ability distribution across schools might lead to 
higher overall levels of academic achievement. 
If the converse were true, that is, if a particular 
school composition was associated with high 
performance for the most able pupils but not 
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the least able pupils, then policies that en- 
couraged greater selectivity might increase 
overall levels of achievement. 

Very few studies have examined the impact 
of school composition on pupils with above- 
average or below-average ability. Summers 
and Wolfe (1977) found that elementary school 
pupils, who tested at or below the average for 
their grade, scored higher if they attended 
schools with high achieving students, but stu- 
dents scoring above average for their grade 
were not particularly affected. Willms (1985a) 
reported mixed results for a sample of Scottish 
secondary pupils: in arithmetic, the average 
ability level of the school was associated with 
superior grades for pupils at all levels of ability; 
in English, the effect of school composition 
was significant for low and average ability 
pupils, but high ability pupils performed 
equally well in schools with high and low levels 
of school mean ability. 


Purpose of the Study 


The first purpose of this study is to describe the 
extent of segregation of pupils with differing 
levels of socioeconomic status between all 
Scotland’s secondary schools. Because it in- 
cludes all schools in Scotland in 1980, the study 
is able to characterize an entire nation’s 
schooling system fifteen years after it im- 
plemented a national policy to reorganize its 
secondary education along comprehensive 
lines. The demography of Scotland’s school 
regions is diverse, with some regions consist- 
ing of large cities and conurbations, and others 
with only smali townships and rural com- 
munities. To some extent, therefore, the study 
examines the effectiveness of a deliberate pol- 
icy to “desegregate” SES groups, and shows 
differences between urban and rural areas in 
the way the selection of pupils into schools 
operates. These issues are examined in a system 
where the private sector plays a relatively 
minor role--fewer than four percent of Scot- 
tish pupils attend private schools. 

The second purpose of the study is to esti- 
mate the amount of variation in school mean 
attainment at differing levels of SES, and ad- 
dress three specific questions about the nature 
of SES contextual effects: 


1. Are there significant contextual effects of 
school mean SES on the examination grades 
and overall examination attainment of 
Scottish secondary pupils, or are any ob- 
served contextual effects merely statistical 
artifacts of uncontrolled selection effects? 


2. If there are significant contextual effects, 
are they linear across varying levels of 
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school mean SES? Are contextual effects 
more strongly related to the proportion of 
high-social-class pupils in a school, or to the 
proportion of low-social-class pupils in a 
school? 


3. Do contextual effects differ for pupils with 
varying levels of ability and socioeconomic 
status? 


METHOD 
The Setting 


Scottish schools are administered by nine 
mainland and three island Education Au- 
thorities. All of the mainland authorities are 
subdivided geographically into divisions; how- 
ever, one authority, Strathclyde, services ‘al- 
most half of the Scottish population, and five of 
its six divisions are of equivalent size to many 
of the other authorities. Because they are com- 
parable in size, and to some extent equivalent 
in their administrative structure, the six 
Strathclyde divisions and the other 11 Educa- 
tional Authorities are referred to as adminis- 
trative divisions. With this classification, five 
of the administrative divisions are very 
small—Argyll and Bute, Shetlands, Orkneys, 
Western Isles, and Borders; they had fewer 
than ten secondary schools in 1980. The other 
administrative divisions all had more than 20 
schools, the largest being Glasgow with 69 
schools, In total, excluding special education, 
there were 470 secondary schools in Scotland 
in 1980. 

At the end of their fourth year of secondary 
schooling, pupils who are deemed capable take 
one or more Scottish Certificate of Education 
(SCE) “O-grade” examinations, which cover a 
wide range of subjects. About 80 percent of the 
fourth-year pupils take at least one O-grade 
examination, and about half of these pupils 
remain in school for one or two additional 
years, during which time the majority take 
higher level examinations, referred to as 
“Highers” (Gray et al., 1983, Chapter 5), En- 
glish and arithmetic O-grade results are two 
important indicators of academic success be- 
cause they are the only two subjects that are 
taught to virtually all pupils in every school. 
Another important indicator is the total 
number of O-grade and Highers passes attained 
before leaving school. (Grades of A, B, orC are 
informally considered a “pass” in the O-grade 
examination, and formally recognized as a pass 
in the Highers examination). Most universities 
informally require a minimum of three Highers 
passes, and Raffe (1984) has shown that the 
number of O-grade passes is related to a pupil’s 
employment prospects in the first year after 
leaving school. 
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Data 


The study employs data from the 1981 Scottish 
Schools Leavers Survey (SSLS), which sur- 
veyed all pupils in Scotland who left school in 
1980, with a sampling fraction of 37 percent. 
Scottish pupils are eligible to leave school at 
age 16, but many elect to continue for one or 
two additional years. Therefore, school leavers 
for a particular year represent a complete 
cross-section ‘of young people in terms of 
ability and attainment. The SSLS data were 
derived from postal questionnaires that were 
mailed to pupils six months after they left 
school. The questionnaires covered a wide 
range of topics about schooling, family back- 
ground, and employment. When the schools 
were initially contacted, 88 percent of the 
pupils on the sampling frame agreed to partici- 
pate in the study, and of these pupils, 96 per- 
cent received a questionnaire. (Four percent of 
the questionnaires were returned as “undeli- 
vered”’.) The response rate for pupils that re- 
ceived the questionnaire was 89.6 percent, re- 
sulting in an’achieved sample for the main sur- 
vey of 23,151 pupils. Burnhill (1984) provides a 
full description of the design of the question- 
naires, the sampling procedure, and the re- 
sponse rates at different stages of the survey. 
The sampling fraction in one administrative 
division was increased from 37 to 51 percent in 
order to achieve larger within-school sample 
sizes for the purposes of this study. This di- 
vision, which for reasons concerning confi- 
dentiality is referred to as Division A, included 
over 20 schools. Several of the specific ques- 
tions about contextual effects are addressed 
using ‘data for this division. The Centre for 
Educational Sociology (CES) chose this di- 
vision because it was able to obtain data on 
verbal reasoning quotients (VRQ) for three 
cohorts of pupils that completed their primary 
school education in one of the division’s pri- 
mary schools between 1974 and 1976. The CES 
was able to match this data for about 74 per- 
cent of the pupils in the SSLS sample. Some of 
the non-matches in the SSLS data were pupils 
who transferred into the division after com- 
pleting their primary schooling elsewhere. We 
are reasonably confident that the subsample of 
pupils with VRQ is representative of the entire 
population of the division’s school leavers for 
that year: the mean and standard deviation of 
VRQ scores for the sample of pupils with VRQ 
is 99.2 and 13.99, compared with 99.8 and 14.0 
for the entire transfer group that entered sec- 
ondary schoo] between 1974 and 1976. There 
are also no statistically significant differences 
between the mean SES scores of the SSLS 
respondents with VRQ scores, and the mean 
SES scores of those without VRQ scores. 
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Input Variables 


Four variables were employed as statistical 
controls for pupil intake: father’s occupation, 
number of siblings, mother’s education, and 
sex. These variables were selected after testing 
several combinations of variables, including 
the above four variables together with mother’s 
occupation and father’s education. For the en- 
tire sample of students, the four variables 
selected were statistically significant predic- 
tors of the three outcome measures employed 
in this study. Mother’s occupation and father’s 
education were tested in preliminary analyses, 
but were dropped from the model because they 
did not contribute substantially to the ex- 
plained variance of any outcome variable, after 
the other four variables were in the model. 

The Registrar General’s ‘Social Class” 
index (Office of Population Censuses and Sur- 
veys, 1970), which includes seven employment 
categories, was used to classify the occu- 
pations of the pupils’ fathers. Using the 1977 
SSLS data, father’s occupation was scaled for 
each individual using the Hope-Goldthorpe 
scale (Goldthorpe and Hope, 1974). The aver- 
age Hope-Goldthorpe value was then com- 
puted for all pupils within each of the Registrar 
General's employment categories. These aver- 
age prestige ratings constituted the scaled 
values for each category of the Registrar Gen- 
eral’s index.? 

-Mother’s education was coded as a dummy 
variable: 0 = education to less than 15 years, | 
= education to 16 years or more. Sex was 
coded 0 for males, | for females. 

A standardized SES variable was calcu- 
lated, which is the first principal component 
(Harman, 1976) of the three indicators of 
SES—father’s occupation, mother’s education, 


2 The OPCS employment categories and scaled 
value are as follows: 


I. Professional” 72.85 
II. Intermediate i 59.82 
I. Skilled 

(N) non-manual 45.94 

(M) manual 40.17 
IV. Partly Skilled 32.13 
V. Unskilled 20.17 
VI. No occupation or unclassified 34.53 


I did not scale the 1981 data on father’s occupations 
directly to Hope-Goldthorpe prestige ratings because 
the ratings only describe occupations used in the 
1971 census. Also, using the 1977 SSLS data I com- 
pared the explanatory power of father’s occupation 
coded in this fashion with the direct Hope- 
Goldthorpe scaling, as well as the seven OPCS 
categories entered separately as dummy variables. 
All three methods produced virtually identical re- 
sults. 
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and number of siblings.} For the full 1981 SSLS 
sample, this variable explains 22.4 percent of 
the variance in overall SCE exam attainment 
(described below), compared with 23.8 per- 
cent explained by father’s occupation, 
mother’s education, and number of siblings 
entered as separate variables. In analyses 
that also include VRQ as a covariate, VRQ and 
SES together explain 58.2 percent of the vari- 
ance in attainment, compared with 58.3 per- 
cent for VRQ, father’s occupation, mother’s 
education and number of siblings. Therefore, 
the SES variable captures most of the variance 
in pupil attainment attributable to father’s oc- 
cupation, mother’s education, and number of 
siblings. 

The analyses of data from pupils in Division 
A also include scores on the Moray House test 
of verbal reasoning ability (Godfrey Thomson 
Unit, 1973). This test was administered to 
pupils on two occasions when they were in 
their final year of primary school, and about 
half of the pupils took the test twice. These 
pupils were assigned the average of their two 
scores. The correlation between test scores on 
the two occasions, which is an indication of the 
test’s reliability, is 0.92. 


Outcome Variables 


The study includes two outcome measures de- 
scribing pupils’ O-grade results in English and 
arithmetic, and an overall measure of SCE at- 
tainment. The O-grade examination awards in 
English and arithmetic are designated as one of 
six percentage categories: A—-70 to 100 per- 
cent; B—60 to 69; C—50 to 59; D—-40 to 49; 
E—30 to 39; and fail—below 30 percent Two 
additional categories are included: students 
who took a preliminary O-grade examination 
administered within the school, but did not 
take the SCE examination, and students who 
did not take either a preliminary examination 
or the SCE examination. This categorization 
therefore includes all secondary pupils. The 
overall measure of SCE examination attain- 
ment, which includes 14 categories, describes 
the number of O-grade and Highers awards at 
the A-C level. Pupils may leave school at the 
end of their fourth, fifth, or sixth year. They 
may take O-grades in all three years, and 
Higher grade examinations in their fifth and 


3 The first principal component of the three SES 
variables are as follows: 


Prestige of father’s occupation -T18 
Mother's education 728 
Number of siblings ~— 524 


The first principal component accounts for 47 per- 
cent of the variance in the set of three variables. 
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Table 1. Means, Standard Deviations, and Pearson Product-Moment Correlation Matrix of Variables De- 
scribing Examination Results and Background Characteristics, for All Scottish Leavers (below 
diagonal), and for School Leavers in Division A (above diagonal), 1981 


SCE English Arithmetic Father's Mothers Number of 

Mean SD Attainment O-grades O-grades Sex Occupation Education Siblings SES VRQ 
Mean — ~ 055 — 084 -.033 505 41.957 209 2.44 -.010 99.224 
SD .— — 960 389 1.029 -500 11.258 -407 1.557 945 13.992 
SCE Attainment -000 1.000 — „823 844 .017 1383 283 —.242 449 149 
English O-grades 000 1.000 800 — -795 -132 3s 234 —.237 383 724 
Arithmetic O-grades 000 1.000 835 TTI — —.010 333 243 —.245 402 70 
Sex 487 -500 028 -128 —.010 — . .017 —~ 046 21 -.024 014 
Father's Occupation 42,536 11.847 425 341 .361 .005 — .257 —.163 -765 342 
Mother's Education -234 423 294 23% 242 004 293 — —.087 722 229 
Number of Siblings 2.551 Ii ~,242 —,225 —.232 016 ~ 168 ~ 109 — —.525 —.245 
SES .000 1.000 ATS 1 408 —.002 118 37 —.533 — 398 





Note: Analyses for all Scottish school leavers were based on the weighted sample of 23,151 pupils. The 
Division A subsample included all pupils for whom we could obtain VRQ data (N= 1521). Correla- 
tions were estimated using pairwise deletion of missing data. 


sixth years. The overall measure of SCE at- 
tainment therefore captures a combination of 
academic achievement and the propensity to 
remain at school beyond the period of compul- 
sory attendance. 

Each outcome measure was scaled on a logit 
distribution using a technique for re-expressing 
grades described by Mosteller and Tukey 
(1977). Any scaling, including a simple num- 
bering of the ordered categories (in this case 
from one to seven or one to 14) is arbitrary, and 
different methods of scaling can produce dif- 
ferent results (Spencer, 1983). The logit tech- 
nique assumes that each award category, or 
each attainment category, represents a score 
on an underlying logit distribution (similar to a 
normal distribution, but with fatter tails), and 
divides the distribution into pieces according to 
the percentage of pupils in.each award of at- 
tainment category. The scaled score is then the 
centre of gravity of each piece.* Because the 


two main covariates, VRQ and SES, are ap-- 


proximately normally distributed, the logit 


scaling of the outcome variables provides a: 


slightly better fit to the data than simply num- 
bering the categories. 

The scaling was conducted using the entire 
weighted sample of pupils representing all 
Scottish school leavers. For each outcome 
measure the average logit score for the 
weighted sample is zero; and the standard de- 
viation is approximately 1.67. The logit scores 
were divided by the standard deviation for the 


* For each examination subject and ‘each attain- 
ment category we assigned scaled scores using the 
following formula: 


yat D-r 


, where Y (p) =p log, p 
Pep 


+ (1—p) log, (1— p), 


p is the fraction of pupils scoring beyond the given 
grade, and P is the fraction of pupils scoring beyond 
and including the given grade. 


entire sample, thereby attaining scaled scores 
with a mean of zero and a standard deviation of 
one. In several analyses effectiveness scores 
are presented which are the expected outcome 
scores for a pupil with nationally-average 
background characteristics. With this stan- 
dardization of outcome variables, the adjusted 
effectiveness scores for any school or division 
represent “effect sizes” (Glass et al., 1981): 
they indicate the school’s or division's perfor- 
mance relative to the national average, ex- 
pressed as a fraction of a standard deviation. 
These scores can be translated back to exami- 
nation grades or attainment categories. For 
example, in a school where the expected at- 
tainment score was .4 for a pupil with 
nationally-average background characteristics, 
such a pupil would have attained five O-grades 
at the A to C level. In all of Scotland, the 
“nationally average” pupil attains only two 
O-grades at the A to C level. Appendix A 
shows the percentage of pupils in each cate- 
gory, the corresponding scaled scores, and the 
upper and lower boundaries of each category. 

Table 1 shows the means, standard devia- 
tions, and correlation matrix for the outcome 
and control variables for the entire SSLS sam- 
ple, and for the pupils in Division A. 

The chief measure of segregation employed 
in this study is the “correlation ratio,” (n?) 
(Burstein, 1980, p. 122), which is the percent- 
age of total variance in a variable that lies be- 
tween schools (i.e., the ratio of between-school 
sum of squares to the total sum of squares). 
The greater the correlation ratio for a set of 
schools, the greater is the dissimilarity in their 
social class composition. The correlation ratio 
was calculated for the summary SES measure 
and for two dummy variables that indicate 
whether a pupil came from a Social Class 1 or IJ 
background, or a Social Class IV or V back- 
ground (based on father’s occupation; using the 
Registrar General’s classifications). For the 
latter two measures, the correlation ratio is 
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mathematically equivalent to the segregation 
index, S, which has been used to indicate the 
extent of racial segregation in several school 
districts in the United States (Zoloth, 1976). It 
can be interpreted as the proportion of total 
variance attributable to segregation, or the 
amount of “exposure” between one group of 
pupils and the remainder that has not been 
achieved within a set of schools, relative to the 
maximum amount possible (Zoloth, 1976, p. 
282). The correlation ratio is appealing for an- 
other reason: via a weighted average, it math- 
ematically links the coefficient of the 
individual-level regressions of outcome scores 
on SES (fv) to the coefficients of the between- 
school (Bg) and pooled within-school (Bw) re- 
gression of outcome scores on SES (Duncan et 
al., 1961; Alwin, 1976; Burstein, 1980): 


Br = n?B, + (1~—n?)Bw a) 


The magnitude and statistical significance of 
contextual effects are determined by regressing 
pupil-level outcome scores on pupil-level 
background measures and school-level aggre- 
gates (see Burstein, 1980): 


Ys = Bo + BiXy + B2Xi. + ey (2) 


where Yy are the scaled individual outcome 
scores for pupil j in school i, Xy is a vector of 
pupil-level background characteristics, X;. are 
school-level means of SES, and ey are the re- 
siduals. The coefficient 8, is a measure of the 
contextual effect of school mean SES on 
pupil’s outcomes, with control for the pupil- 
level background variables in the model. In 
most analyses, school mean SES was used as 
the measure of school composition. The model 
was estimated separately for the full sample 
and for each school division. For Division A, 
the model also included VRQ as one of the 
pupil-level background variables. 

The question of whether contextual effects 
are linear is tested by including both school 
mean SES and the square of school mean SES 
in equation 2. The associated question of 
whether high-social-class pupils or low-social- 
class pupils play a more prominent role in de- 
termining schoo! context is tested by replacing 
school mean SES with two school-level vari- 
ables that describe the proportions of pupils in 
Social Classes I and II, and Social Classes IV 
and V. 

The question of whether contextual effects 
of school composition on pupils’ outcomes 
differ for pupils with differing levels of ability 
was addressed by asking whether there is sig- 
nificant variation between schools in their 
within-school slopes of outcome scores on 
VRQ and SES, with other background vari- 
ables held constant. The regression model de- 
scribed by equation 2 above constrains the 
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within-school slopes of pupil outcomes on 
background variables to be parallel, and de- 
termines an overall contextual effect. How- 
ever, assuming there is a contextual effect, if 
the schools with higher mean SES intakes tend 
to have more shallow within-school slopes than 
schools with a lower mean SES, then the con- 
textual effect would be stronger for low SES 
pupils than for high SES pupils. The question 
of whether the within-school slopes are parallel 
was assessed by determining whether there are 
significant school-by-background variable in- 
teraction terms. A model was estimated that 
included only the pupil-level background vari- 
ables, and then a set of 20 dummy variables 
was added denoting membership in each of the 
21 schools (the excluded school is the re- 
ference school): 


Ya = Bo + BzZy + BiXy + ey 8) 


This model constrains all within-school slopes 
to be parallel. Blocks of school-by-background 
variable interaction terms (i.e., school-by- 
VRQ, school-by-SES, school-by-sex) were 
then added. A test was run to see whether the 
interaction terms significantly increased R- 
squared; this is a test of the homogeneity of 
regression slopes (see Pindyck and Rubinfeld, 
1981, p. 119). The final model included all in- 
teraction terms. This model under certain con- 
ditions yields estimates identical to those esti- 
mated by separate regressions for each school. 
Boyd and Iversen (1979) provide a comprehen- 
sive discussion of these and other contextual 
effects models. 


RESULTS 


Overall Variation in SES and 
Examination Outcomes 


Figure 1 shows the relationship between school 
mean attainment and school mean socioeco- 
nomic status for all schools in Scotland, ex- 
cluding some small schools that were repre- 
sented in the data by fewer than 20 pupils.‘ 
Each wee circle represents one of the state- 
funded secondary schools; each wee square 
represents one of the independent schools. The 


5 The SSLS sample was stratified by schools, but 
there was no over-sampling in schools with small 
enroliments. Therefore, some of the schools are rep- 
resented in the data by a small number of pupils. The 
results presented in Figure 1 include only those 
schools represented in the data by at least 20 pupils. 
About 100 schools were excluded, most of them 
small rural schools serving pupils in scattered com- 
munities throughout the Highlands and Scottish is- 
lands. They contain only 3.5 percent of the pupils in 
the total sample. These pupils were only excluded 
for Figure 1; they were included in all main analyses. 
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Figure 1. Relationship Between SCE Examination Attainment and SES, Showing the Between-School 
(Bx), Between-Pupil (87), and Within-School (Bw) OLS Regression Lines. 
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vertical axis of the graph has two scales: the 
values on the left side correspond to the scaled 
attainment scores in standard deviation units; 
the values on the right side show the SCE 
attainment categories. The horizontal axis 
shows the school mean SES. For the entire 
sample, the SES variable has a pupil-level 
mean of zero, and a standard deviation of one. 
The figure also shows the between-school, 
between-pupil, and pooled within-school OLS 
regression lines (see equation 1). 

One of the main findings shown by Figure 1 
is the large between-school variation in both 
SES and attainment. There are 35 schools (ten 
percent of the schools shown) in which the 
average pupil in the school has an SES score 
that is more than one-half of a standard devia- 
tion below the pupil-level mean. Many of these 
schools are in Glasgow, the division with the 
largest number of schools and the greatest 
between-school SES segregation. Within Glas- 
gow, the catchment area for a school with an 
SES of ~—.5 has about 90 percent of its resi- 
dents living in government-owned “council” 
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houses, and about 20 percent of its residents 
are available for work but unemployed. About 
15 percent of the families have only one par- 
ent.® 

In the schools with the highest SES, the av- 
erage pupil has an average SES that is almost 
two standard deviations above the national av- 
erage. Most of the very high SES schools are 
independent schools. Among the state-funded 
schools, the highest SES score is about 1.2 
standard deviations above the mean. There are 
16 independent and 31 state-funded schools 
(12.6 percent of all schools shown) that are 
more than one-half of a standard deviation 
above the mean. About 11 percent of Scottish 
pupils attend these schools. Within Glasgow, 


é Cathy Garner derived estimates of school 
catchment characteirstics for Glasgow's schools by 
linking the postal codes for pupils sampled in the 
SSLS to 1981 census enumeration districts. I used 
her results to find approximate estimates of catch- 
ment characteristics for schools at different levels of 
school mean SES. 
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the catchment areas of a school with a mean 
SES above .5 typically has less than five per- 
cent of its residents living in “council” houses, 
less than two percent of its residents available 
for work, and about two percent of its families 
with only one parent. 

The large variation in SES is associated with 
large variation in SCE attainment. At the 
school level, the correlation between attain- 
ment and SES is .81. Forty-five of the schools 
(12 percent of those shown) are at least one- 
half of a standard deviation above the national 
average. The average pupil in these schools 
acquires at least O-grades, and up to five High- 
ers passes. There are 35 schools (nine percent 
of those shown) in which the average attain- 
ment score is more than one-half of a standard 
deviation below the national average. The av- 
erage pupil in these schools does not acquire 
any SCE awards. There is about the same 
amount of between-school variation in English 
and arithmetic O-grade examination results: 
there are several schools in which the average 
pupil does not present for the examinations, 
and several schools where the average pupil 
receives an A award in both these subjects. 
The school-level correlation between English 
O-grade results and SES is .75, and that be- 
tween arithmetic O-grade results and SES is 
.79, 

Figure 1 also shows that there is substantial 
variation in average school attainment at all 
levels of SES. The range in average school 
attainment scores at any particular level of 
SES is shown on Figure 1 by the vertical dis- 
tance between the lowest and highest per- 
forming schools at that level of SES. The dif- 
ference between schools at the tenth percentile 
in performance and those at the ninetieth per- 
centile in performance is about one-half of a 
standard deviation, and is fairly constant 
across all levels of SES.’ In English this gap is 
about 60 percent of a standard deviation, and in 
arithmetic it is about 53 percent of a standard 
deviation. These differences are very large in 
substantive terms: a difference of half a stan- 
dard deviation could mean the difference be- 
tween receiving five O-grade passes instead of 
only one, or between receiving a C in English or 
arithmetic instead of no award. Roughly 
speaking, we can be confident at the 95 percent 
level that the mean SCE attainment scores of 
any two schools with the same level of school 


7 I estimated the weighted between-school OLS 
regression of outcome measures on SES. The re- 
sidual from the OLS regression is one indicator of a 
school’s relative performance; it shows how well a 
school performed on a particular measure relative to 
other schools with similar school-level charac- 
teristics. 
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mean SES are different if separated by at least 
16 percent of a standard deviation.® 

Some of this variation stems from explicit 
selection processes that determined the intake 
to some of the schools. The analysis includes 
pupils from all schools in Scotland; however, 
several schools did not have fully comprehen- 
sive intakes at the time the cohort for this study 
entered secondary school between 1974 and 
1976. These include 55 independent (fee- 
paying) schools, seven state-funded selective 
schools, ten new schools, which had not yet 
developed a full six-year program, and 100 
schools, most of them in rural areas, where 
pupils did part of their education in a four-year 
school, before transferring to a non-local six- 
year school.’ The analysis was repeated for the 
remaining 298 schools, which can be consid- 
ered fully comprehensive in that they offered a 
full six-year program to all pupils in their 
catchment areas. For these schools, the dif- 
ference between the tenth and ninetieth per- 
centiles in effectiveness scores is about 44 per- 
cent of a standard deviation in SCE attainment, 
56 percent of a standard deviation in English, 
and 51 percent of a standard deviation in 
arithmetic. 


Between-School SES Segregation 


Table 2 shows the means and segregation indi- 
ces for the composite SES variable and the two 
variables indicating social class, for schools in 
all of Scotland, in each administrative division, 
and in Scotland’s four major cities.'° The pro- 
portion of variance in the SES composite that 
lies between schools, for all Scottish secondary 


€ Whether the difference between the means of an 
outcome measure for two schools is statistically sig- 
nificant depends on the sample size and variance of 
the outcome measure within each school. I calcu- 
lated the standard error for the mean of the SCE 
attainment score within each of the 470 schools. 
They ranged from .09 (tenth percentile) to .22 
(ninetieth percentile), with a median of .12. How- 
ever, because these estimates were based on a 40 
percent sample within each school, the median stan- 
dard error is approximately ,12 x SQRT (1—.4) = .09 
(see Kalton, 1983). The difference in means between 
two schools is statistically significant if it is greater 
than about 1.7 standard errors (see Velleman and 
Hoaglin, 1981), or approximately .16 of a standard 
deviation. 

9 See McPherson and Willms (in press) for a full 
description of how these schools were classified. 

10 The segregation indices were determined with 
data describing the cohort of leavers for each school. 
Thus, they indicate the amount of between-school 
SES segregation of pupils as they leave school, which 


_will differ from the amount of between-school segre- 


gation of pupils that are entering secondary school, 
or that of the entire secondary school population. 
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Table 2. Statistics Showing Distribution of Pupils’ SES and Social Class for All Scottish Secondary Schools, 
All Comprehensive Schools, Each Administrative Division, and Four Major Cities 


Socioeconomic Soc. Class Soc. Class 
Number Sample Status I&I IV&V 
Schools Size Mean SD 7»? Mean 7 Mean n? 
All Scottish Schools 470 23151 0.00 -1.00 .22 22 .16 19 os 
Administration Division 
Highland 25 828 AS 1.02 .07 .25 06 .16 .08. 
Grampian (without Aberdeen) 29 963 .10 95 06 ` .26 04 .24 05 
Aberdeen , 17 890 .23 1.00 .25 .30 17 .16 05 
Tayside (without Dundee) 23 860 .23 1.07 .19 .28 .10 .21 .05 
Dundee 14 714 —.01 99 .29 .20 25 19.04 
Fife 23 1935 .02 .97 .10 .20 08 17.02 
Lothian (without Edinburgh) 29 1415 —.03 95 12 .20 .09 18  .03 
Edinburgh 37 2320 .22 1.10 .32 .28 24 .16 .06 
Borders 9 382 06 96 .03 .22 04 24 02 
Central 22 1176 06 1.03 .15 24 13 18 = .03 
Dumfries and Galloway 21 601 .03 1.05 .14 24 .12 26 06 
Orkney 3 58 22: 1.04 .07 .35 01 .30  .03 
Shetland 7 106 —.05 95 .06 .25 05 .33 05 
Western Isles 7 133 —.16 1.10 .21 19 1 21 %4 
Argyll and Bute 9 221 .22 1.03 .05 .33 00 .17 .06 
Ayr 31 1680 —.03 95 .12 22 08 .19 03 
Dunbarton 25 1435 .09 1.02 .23 25 16 13 04 
Glasgow 69 3356 —.25 95 35 14 30 .21 0S 
Lanark 37 2394 —.18 .88 .09 16 .06 .17 02 
Renfrew 33 1621 —.04 98 .23 21 17 18 = .05 


schools, is .22; however, among the 298 six- 
year comprehensive schools, the proportion is 
only .14. The amount of between-school SES 
segregation is highest in the four major cities: 
Glasgow: .35; Edinburgh: .32; Aberdeen .25; 
Dundee: .29. Most of the school divisions 
serving predominantly rural areas have corre- 
lation ratios below .15: Highland: .07; 
Grampian (without Aberdeen): .06, Fife: .10; 
Lothian (without Edinburgh): .12; Borders: 
.03; Dumfries and Galloway: .14; Orkney: .07; 
Shetland: .06; Argyll and Bute: .05; Ayr: .12; 
and Lanark: .09. However, a few divisions, 
which include both rural areas and small 
townships with between two and five schools, 
have larger correlation ratios: Tayside (without 
Dundee): .19; Central: .15; Dunbarton: .23; 
and Renfrew: .23. These results suggest that in 
some small townships there may be large dif- 
ferences between schools in their average SES; 
however, an examination of SES segregation at 
the township level is beyond the scope of this 
paper. ` 

The above segregation indices do not show 
how pupils from different social class groups 
are distributed across schools. Table 2 also 
shows the correlation ratios indicating the 
amount of segregation of Social Class I and H 
pupils from all other pupils, and the amount of 
segregation of Social Class FV and V pupils 
from all other pupils. For all Scottish secon- 
dary schools, n? for Social Classes I and II is 
.16, whereas 7? for Social Classes IV and V is 


only .05. This result suggests that pupils in the 
top two social classes are unequally distributed 
across schools, and contribute most to the ex- 
tent of SES segregation, whereas pupils in the 
bottom two social classes are fairly equally 
distributed across schools. Figure 2 shows this 
relationship more directly with two histo- 
grams: the first shows the number of schools 
with differing percentages of Social Class I and 
II pupils, the second shows the number of 
schools with differing percentages of Social 
Class IV and V pupils. Eighty-two of the 470 
schools have at least 40 percent of their pupils 
from Social Class I and II backgrounds, 
whereas only 20 schools have at least 40 per- 
cent of their pupils from Social Class IV and V 
backgrounds. In other words, Social Class I 
and II pupils displace not only Social Class IV 
and V pupils, but also pupils from Social Class 
Ia and IIIb backgrounds (skilled non- 
manual and manual occupations). 


Contextual Effects on SCE Attainment 


Table 3 shows the parameter estimates and 
standard errors'!' for the regression of SCE 


11 The standard errors for the parameter estimates 
were based on the number of pupils, not the number 
of schools. To take account of the clustering within 
schools, a +3-sigma or +4-sigma test of statistical 
significance is more appropriate than the con- 
ventional +2-sigma test (see Goldberger and Cain, 
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Figure 2. Distribution of Schools with Varying Proportions of Pupils in Social Classes I and H, and 


Social Classes IV and V. 
90 : 
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attainment on pupils’ background variables and 
school mean SES, for all secondary schools in 
Scotland, and for each administrative di- 
vision.!2 The parameter estimates for school 
mean SES is the “contextual effect” for SES: it 
indicates the impact of the school’s average 
SES on individual pupil attainment in standard 
deviation units. For all secondary schools in 
Scotland, then, the expected attainment of a 
pupil with nationally-average characteristics is 
40 percent of a standard deviation higher if he 
or she attends a school with a mean SES that is 
half of a standard deviation above the national 
pupil-level mean, instead of a school with a 
mean SES that is half of a standard deviation 
below the mean. Recall that about 21 percent 
of the schools fell either above or below these 
two levels of school mean SES, and also that a 
40 percent difference in attainment is roughly 
equivalent to three or four examination passes. 

The estimates of contextual effects for each 
of the administrative divisions are between .25 
and .45, with the exception of Grampian with- 
out Aberdeen (.064), Fife (.593), Edinburgh 
(.493), and Glasgow (.559). There does not ap- 
pear to be a consistent relationship between 
the magnitude of the contextual effect and the 
extent of SES segregation, except perhaps a 


1983). Also, I did not make a finite-sample correction 
for these standard errors, which would reduce them 
by about twenty percent. 

12 | excluded the five divisions with fewer than 10 
schools: Borders, Orkney, Shetland, Western Isles, 
and Argyll and Bute. I also excluded Dumfries and 
Galloway, because about 80 percent of the pupils in 
the division attended only 10 schools, and the other 
11 schools were very small rural schools. The esti- 
mates of contextual effects for these divisions have 
large standard errors. 
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slightly larger contextual effect in the four 
cities. In the cities, the estimates of n? range 
from .25 (Aberdeen) to .35 (Glasgow), and the 
estimates of contextual effects range from .416 
(Aberdeen) to .559 (Glasgow). 


Contextual Effects or Selection Effects? 


The estimates of contextual effects in Table 3 
for each school division and for all of Scotland 
may be upwardly biased because the models do 
not include a measure of pupils’ ability prior to 
entering secondary school. It is possible that 
more able pupils tend to be selected into high 
SES schools, either through self-selection or as 
a consequence of specific school policies. One 
approach to this problem is to remove schools 
where we know there was explicit selection on 
the basis of ability. The contextual effect was 
therefore estimated for the 298 six-year schools 
with fully comprehensive intakes. The estimate 
was .35. Any bias due to selection effects for 
these schools would be mainly the result of 
pupils crossing school catchment boundaries 
to attend particular comprehensive schools, or 
because of creaming of the brightest pupils into 
selective schools. The analysis was repeated, 
excluding 160 schools whose proximity to 
selective schools made it likely that their in- 
takes were creamed. The estimate of contex- 
tual effects for the remaining 138 schools (i.e., 
uncreamed comprehensives) was .36. Bias due 
to selection for these schools will be minimal 
because very few pupils transfer either in or 
out of them. These findings therefore suggest 
that the estimate of .40 for all Scottish schools 
is only slightly biased due to selection pro- 


. cesses that are not captured by the measures of 


SES. 
Another way to assess the extent of selection 
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` Table 3. Regression of SCE Attainment on Pupil Background Factors and School Mean SES: Metric 


Coefficients (and Standard Errors) 


Fathers Mothers Number of Mean 

Constant Occupation Education Siblings Sex SES R? 

All Scottish Secondary Schools -000 .024 324 — .083 -057 .395 .265 
: (.006) (.001) (.016) (.004) (.012) (.015) 

Administrative Division 

Highlands —.029 .025 336 — .090 .170 .274 .209 
f (.039) (.003) (.076) (.022) (.068) (.133) 

Grampian (without Aberdeen) .062 .023 .417 —.115 .230 .064 .207 
(.034) (.003) (.074) (.023) (061) (.136) 

Aberdeen — .083 .017 328 —.133 .003 ..416 .254 
(.036) (.003) (.080) (.026) (.063) (.072) 

Tayside (without Dundee) .016 .023 .262 —.081 .184 .314 .233 
(.038) (.003) (.082) (.025) (.069) (.083) 

Dundee .008 -028 231 —.108 -022 -370 .292 
(.035) (.004) (.095) (.025) (.071) (.010) 

Fife —.067 .025 342 —.087 .021 .593 .257 
(.021) (.002) (.053) (.014) (.041) (.071) 

Lothian (without Edinburgh) —.101 .027 349 —.088 .087 .316 .240 
(.024) (.002) (.062) (.015) (.049) (.079) 

Edinburgh —.116 -024 211 —.094 .074 .493 .357 
(.021) (.002) (.048) (.013) (.040) (.039) 

Central .017 .025 .4TT —.103 .094  .299 .271 
(.029) (.003) (.072) (.018) (.057) (.079) 

Ayr —.001 .028 361 —=.111 .090 .390 .261 
(.023) (.002) (.059) (.016) (.046) (.076) 

Dunbarton .062 025 336 —.058 —.022 .263 .253 
(.024) (.002) (.060) (.015) (.048)  (.056) 

Glasgow .048 .022 .227 —.066 —.006 .559 .332 
(.017) (.002) (.044) (.009) (.032) (.036) 

Lanark .052 .026 .436 —.085 .058 .287 .183 
(.024) (.002) (.053) (.012) (.040) (.079) 

Renfrew 103 025 .250 — 066 —.017 .412 .252 
(.024) (.002) (.062) (.015) (.047) (.057) 


bias is to control explicitly for pre-entry ability. 
For a subsample of schools in one school di- 
vision (referred to as Division A) the data in- 
clude VRQ scores for a representative sub- 
sample within each school. Table 4 shows the 
regression coefficients for the linear contextual 
effects model, with and without pupils’ VRQ, 
for SCE attainment, English O-grades, and 
arithmetic O-grades. f 

For SCE attainment, the observed contex- 
tual effect of school mean SES is .86 without 
VRQ in the model, but reduces to .35 when 
VRQ is included. The same applies for the 
contextual effect of school mean SES on O- 
grade results: in English the contextual effect 
reduces from .83 to .30, and in arithmetic from 
.76 to .17. The contextual effect is statistically 
significant (p < .01) for all three outcome mea- 
sures, even with VRQ in the model. 

The large reduction in the contextual effect 
would not necessarily be observed for subsets 
of schools in other divisions. In this set of 
schools there were some explicit selection pro- 
cesses that one could not expect to be ade- 
quately controlled for with only the measures 
of SES. For example, there was a migration of 


pupils from small rural four-year schools to 
six-year receiver schools, and in some com- 
munities, there was a tendency for more able 
pupils to choose a well established ‘old 
academy,” instead of the newer schools that 
have been developed since 1945 (McPherson 
and Willms, in press). It is important to note 
that the observed contextual effect for the 
schools in Division A, determined with VRQ in 
the model, is of the same magnitude as the 
observed contextual effect for uncreamed 
comprehensives, determined without VRQ in 
the model. 


Are Contextual Effects Linear? 


The results of three subsidiary analyses sug- 
gest that the contextual effect of school mean 
SES on attainment is linear across varying 
levels of school mean SES, and that whatever 
the causal mechanisms associated with con- 
textual effects, they are more strongly related 
to the proportion of high-social-class pupils in a 
school than the proportion of low-social-class 
pupils. The first analysis included both school 
mean SES and its square, and found the coeffi- 
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Table 4. Regression of School Outcomes on Pupils’ 
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Family Background Factors, VRQ, and School Mean . 


SES: Metric Coefficients (and Standard Errors), for 21 Schools in Division A 





Fathers Mother's Number of Mean 
Constant Occupation Education Siblings Sex VRQ SES R? 
SCE Attainment 
With VRQ —.030 .008 .215 —.027 .043 045 .354 .592 
(.017) (.001) (.044) (.011) (.034) (.001) (.070) 
Without VRQ ` —.070 021 398 —.091 .076 .862 .262 
(.023) (.002) (. 059) (.015) (.046) (.091) 
English O-grades 
With VRQ —.050 .004 154 ~—.034 248 .047 .299 .560 
- (.019) (.002) (.048) (.012) (. su (.001) (.076) 
Without VRQ —.093 018 346 —.101 .833 .225 
: (.025) (.002) (.062) (.016) C 049) (.098) 
Arithmetic O-grades 
With VRQ .004 .005 .141 —.029 —.030 .052 .167 .592 
(.019) (.002) (.047) (.012) (.036) (.001) (.075) 
Without VRQ —.043 .020 .355 —.104 .007 .760 .201 
(.026) (.003) (.066) (.017) (.051) (.102) 


cient for the square of school mean SES to be 
statistically insignificant. The second analysis 
employed the percentage of pupils from Social 
Class I and II backgrounds (professional and 
intermediate occupations) as the variable de- 
scribing school context instead of school mean 
SES. The modified model yielded virtually 
identical results to the main analyses, showing 
a strong, statistically significant relationship 
between the proportion of high-social-class 
pupils in a schoo! and its mean attainment. The 
third analysis employed the percentage of 
pupils in Social Classes IV and V (partly skilled 
or unskilled occupations) as the measure of 
school context; but because low-social-class 
pupils are fairly equally distributed across 
schools in Scotland (see Table 2), the overall 
contextual effect was not large.'> 


Contextual Effects for Different Types of 
Pupils in Division A ` 


Table 5 shows the joint tests of statistical 
significance of school effects and school-by- 
background variable interactions. The first two 
models show the separate contributions to 
R-squared of attendance at a particular school, 
and family background variables. School 
membership explains about 12 to 14 percent of 
the variance in each of the three outcome vari- 
ables; background variables explain about 55 
to 60 percent of the variance. The third model 
(parallel slopes model) shows the increase in 
R-squared when school membership is added 
to the model, after background variables. The 


13 A table describing these results in greater detail 
is available from the author. 


increase in R-squared is 2.3 percent for En- 
glish, 1.2 percent for arithmetic, and 1.8 per- 
cent for SCE attainment. For each outcome 
variable this increase is statistically significant 
(p < .01), indicating that there are significant 
differences between schools, even after con- 
trolling for individual differences in pupils’ 
characteristics. Although the increase in R- 
squared appears small, the differences between 
schools in their examination outcomes are 
large in substantive terms, even with control 
for VRQ and SES: the overall range of effec- 
tiveness scores between the lowest and highest 
performing schools is 50 to 60 percent of a 
standard deviation across the three outcome 
measures. 

The fourth, fifth and sixth models in Table 5 
include separate sets of school-by-background 
variable interaction terms, and the last model 
includes all school-by-background variable in- 
teractions. The interaction terms were not 
statistically significant for either English or 
arithmetic O-grade results. This finding sug- 
gests that there are no schools that are par- 
ticularly effective for high ability or high SES 
pupils, and not for low ability or low SES 
pupils, and vice versa. Similarly, there are no 
schools that are particularly more effective for 
girls than for boys, and vice versa. 

. The school-by-VRQ and school-by-SES in- 
teraction terms were statistically significant for 
SCE attainment, but the school-by-sex in- 
teractions were not statistically significant. 
This finding suggests that some schools differ 
in their relationships between SCE attainment 
and VRQ, and between SCE attainment and 
SES. If the schools with the strongest relation- 
ship between attainment and VRQ tend to be 
the schools with low average VRQ, then one 
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Table 5. Joint Tests of Statistical Significance of School Effects and School-by-Background Interactions 








English 





Arithmetic SCE Attainment 





Model: R? Increase 
Variables in the model, (Bracketed 
(Variables added to the model) R? Variables) F 


R? Increase R? Increase 
(Bracketed (Bracketed 
R? Variables) F R? Variables) F 





School Membership Only: 
(School 1 to School 21) 121 121 10,34* 
Background Variables Only: 
(VRQ, SES, Sex) 550 550 618.26* 
Parallel Slopes Model: 
VRQ, SES, Sex, 
(School 1 to School 21) 573 023 4,06" 
Interaction Models: 
VRQ, SES, School 1 to School 21, 
(School-by-VRQ Interactions) .580 007 1.23 
VRQ, SES, Sex, School 1 to 
School 21, (School-by-SES 
Interactions) 582 009 1.64 
VRQ, SES, Sex, School | to 
School 21, (School-by-Sex 
Interactions) 573 -000 20 
All Interaction Terms: 
VRQ, SES, Sex, School I to 
School 21, (School-by-VRQ, 
School-by-SES, and 
School-by-Sex Interactions) 594 021 1.23 





*p< Ol. 


could infer that contextual effects are strongest 
for low ability pupils, and that high ability 
pupils perform equally well in schools with 
differing levels of ability intake. The same 
could be said with respect to SES. However, 
an examination of the coefficients for each in- 
teraction term found the differences between 
schools in their attainment/VRQ and 
attainment/SES relationships to be small in 
substantive terms,'¢ and not related to the 
mean VRQ or SES of a school. The findings 
therefore suggest that the ability and SES 
composition of: a school has about the same 
effect on high ability pupils as low ability 
pupils, and on high SES pupils as low SES 
pupils. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


The principal findings of this study can be 
summarized as follows: - 


'4Tf one assumed the attainment/SES and 
attainment/VRQ relationships were the same in 
every school, then the expected attainment score for 
a pupil that is one standard deviation above the na- 
tional mean on both SES and VRQ was estimated to 
be .71 of a standard deviation higher in every school. 
By taking account of the differences between schools 
in their attainment/SES and attainment/VRQ re- 
lationships, the increment added was virtually the 
same in every school: in 18 out of 21 schools the 
change was less than .05 of a standard deviation; in 
the other three schools it was between .05 and .10 of 
a standard deviation. 7 


.109 109 9.20" +126 126 11.82" 
604 604 770.31* .589 589 123.80 


616 012 2.33* 606 018 3.38" 


621 .005 1.05 616 .010 1.89* 





. There was large between-school variation 


in the socioeconomic status of pupils who 
completed their secondary education in 
Scotland at the end of the last decade. 
Most of this variation was associated with 
an unequal distribution of Social Class I 
and II pupils across schools, particularly 
in urban areas. Pupils from the lowest 
social classes tended to be equally dis- 
tributed across schools in every school 
division. 


. At the school level, the correlation be- 


tween SCE attainment and SES was .81, 
between English O-grade results and SES 
was .75, and between arithmetic O-grade 
results and SES was .79. However, 
schools varied in their attainment and ex-_ 
amination outcomes, even after control- 
ling for the pupils’ family background and 
ability. The gap in attainment and exami- 
nation outcomes between schools at the 
tenth percentile in performance and those 
at the ninetieth percentile in performance 
was about 50 to 60 percent of a standard 
deviation, after controlling for SES. More 
detailed analysis of examination results in 
one school division, which enabled 
statistical control for both SES and pupil 
ability, showed differences of about the 
same magnitude between the best and 
worst performing schools. 


. There were substantial “contextual ef- 


fects” of school mean SES on examina- 
tion attainment. The size of the contex- 
tual effect for all Scottish secondary 
schools was 40 percent of a standard de- 
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viation. This estimate is probably up- 
wardly biased due to uncontrolled factors 
related to selection. Among comprehen- 
sive schools, the estimate was .35, and in 
most school divisions it ranged from .25 
to .45. In the one division for which it was 
possible to control for pre-entry ability, 
the estimate was also .35. These results 
suggest that if a pupil with “nationally 
average” background characteristics had 
a choice between a school where the av- 
erage SES was half a standard deviation 
above the mean, instead of a school where 
the average SES was half a standard de- 
viation below the mean, the pupils’ ex- 
pected attainment score would be about 
35 percent of a standard deviation higher 
in the high SES school. 

4. Contextual effects were more strongly 
related to the proportion of pupils from 
Social Class I and II backgrounds in a 
school, than the proportion of pupils from 
Social Class IV and V backgrounds. High 
proportions of pupils from Social Classes 
TV and V may tend to lower the overall 
performance of a school; however, these 
pupils were more evenly distributed 
across all schools in Scotland, making it 
difficult to accurately assess their impact. 

5. The contextual effect of school mean SES 
was about the same for pupils with dif- 
fering levels of SES and ability. The re- 


lationship of English and arithmetic out- 


comes to ability, SES, and sex were the 
same across all schools in one adminis- 
trative division. There were a few schools 
with either weaker or stronger relation- 


ships between attainment and ability and ` 


between attainment and SES, but the 
differences were small, and of little sub- 
stantive importance. 


The extent of between-school variation in 
socioeconomic status is rather surprising, 
given that Scotland has an almost entirely 
state-controlled school system which rapidly 


abandoned formal selective transfer to secon- ` 


dary schooling after 1965. In this study the 
ratio of between-school variation to total vari- 
ation in SES was .22. Using a similar SES 
composite in a study of over 30,000 high school 
pupils in the United States, the same segrega- 
tion index for the 1980 cohort was estimated to 
be .25 (Willms, 1983). Scotland and the 
United States, then, are remarkably similar in 
the extent to which their schools are segre- 
gated along social class lines, although much of 
the school segregation in the United States is 
inter-racial (the ratio of between-school to total 
variation for measures of race and ethnicity 
were .45 for Blacks, and .36 for Hispanics). 
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Much of the between-school variation in 
Scotland is associated with residential segre- 
gation in its four largest cities: the estimated 
segregation index for Glasgow was .35, Edin- 
burgh, .32, Aberdeen, .25, and Dundee .28; 
whereas the ratio in several of the rural school 
divisions was less than .10. These findings call 
for more detailed analyses of between-school 
segregation along social class lines. In future 
research two questions will be examined: first, 
has comprehensive reorganization served to re- 
duce the extent of segregation along social 


-class lines, or has the combined effect of 


school zoning policies and residential segrega- 
tion maintained the SES segregation that 
existed before 1965? In the four large cities, do 
private schools contribute to the amount of 
between-school SES segregation; that is, do 
private schools provide a haven for middle 
class pupils to flee predominantly working 
class catchments? 

The correlation between school mean at- 
tainment and school mean SES was high, and 
the amount of additional variance explained by 
schools was only about two percent. Aitkin 
and Longford (in press) also reported that the 
school variance component of O-level perfor- 
mance was less than two percent for a sample 
of 16 comprehensive schools in one Local 
Education Authority in England. This finding 
does not imply that schools have little impact 
on schooling outcomes: the percent of variance 
explained is only useful in testing the joint 
significance of a subset of several regression 
coefficients; it is not, in general, related to the 
“strength” of particular relationships, and is 
“totally inappropriate for the purposes of in- 
forming policy choices” (Cain and Watts, 
1970). The smal] amount of variance explained 
by schools does suggest, however, that an at- 
tempt to assess the impact of certain school- 
level variables, such as school size or per-pupil 
expenditures, requires large within-school 
sample sizes, preferably population data, and a 
large number of schools with wide variation in 
the school-level variables of interest. 

Indeed, the school effects observed in the 
present study were very large in substantive 
terms. For a pupil with nationally average 
characteristics, the difference between at- 
tending a good school instead of a poor school 
meant the difference between leaving school 
with at least three O-grade passes instead of no 
awards. Many employers judge prospective 
applicants for jobs, in part, on the number of 
O-grade awards attained. Even a small dif- 
ference in the number attained could therefore 
alter an applicant’s prospects for a particular 
job. Among all pupils that left school in the 
spring of 1981, about 80 percent of those with 
three or four O-grade passes held a job nine 
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months later, compared with only 50 percent of 
those who left school with no SCE awards 
(Raffe, 1984). 

The present study also showed that some of 
the observed differences between schools in 
their adjusted outcomes were associated with 
school composition. In estimating contextual 
effects, it was assumed that all of the factors 
associated with family background and ability 
were captured by the indicators of SES and 
VRQ. It is possible that the estimates of con- 
textual effects would have been smaller if the 
data had included measures for such factors as 
pupils’ and parents’ aspirations, pupil motiva- 
tion, and pupils’ prior ability in specific aca- 
demic subjects. However, it is doubtful 
whether they would be much smaller. In this 
study, pupil-level VRQ explained almost half 
of the variance in pupil outcomes, and with 
SES, about 60 percent. The addition of more 
family background variables, such as mother’s 
occupation and father’s education, did not sig- 
nificantly increase R-squared, and did not sub- 
stantially alter the contextual effects. Further- 
more, 60 percent is a much higher proportion 
of variance explained than that found in most 
other school effectiveness studies. For exam- 
ple, Rutter et al. (1979, Table 9.4, p. 171) re- 
ported an R-squared of 26 percent for a model 
explaining public examination results with 
pupil-level reasoning, pupil-level parental oc- 
cupation, several ‘‘balance of intake” (school 
composition) measures, and measures of 
school process. 

This study did not attempt to uncover the 
within-school processes associated with the 
contextual effect. The contextual effect of 
school mean SES on attainment and achieve- 
ment was examined; it was found that the ef- 
fect could also be modelled by using the pro- 
portion of pupils in the top two social classes. 
Previously, with similar data, school mean 
ability was used, rather than school mean SES 
(Willms, 1985a). It makes little difference, be- 
cause ability and SES are highly correlated at 
the school level (.90 for Division A). School 
mean SES, school mean ability, and the pro- 
portion of pupils in Social Classes I and I 
probably are correlated with a number of fac- 
tors associated with peer influences, school 
climate, allocation of resources, and teaching 
practices. The present study only shows that 
there are substantial contextual effects, and 
suggests that research aimed at uncovering the 
causal mechanisms would be repaid. 

To some extent, the present study replicates 
an earlier study of another Scottish school di- 
vision, based on the 1977 SSLS (Willms, 
1985a). The findings suggested that if a pupil 
with nationally average background charac- 
teristics attended a school that was half of a 
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standard deviation above the mean in school 
mean.ability, the pupil would score about ten 
percent of a standard deviation higher in En- 
glish, and 14 percent of a standard deviation 
higher in arithmetic, than if he or she attended 
a school that was half a standard deviation 
below the mean in school mean ability. The 
control measures in the earlier study also in- 
cluded both VRQ and SES. The present study, 
based on a different set of schools, found larger 
contextual effects for school mean SES—.30 in 
English and .17 in arithmetic. 

This study also found that the within-school 
relationships between outcomes and pupil 
characteristics did not vary much across 
schools. Several researchers (Burstein and 
Miller, 1979; Cuttance, 1985; Goldstein, 1984; 
Willms, 1984) have argued that it is important 
to model the individual within-school relation- 
ships when assessing the effectiveness of a 
school; they contend that several within-school 
processes may produce different outcomes for 
pupils at different levels of ability and SES. 
These within-schoo] processes may be due to 
differential allocation of instructional re- 
sources to students within a school, differential 
reactions of students to the same instructional 
treatment, or the effects of assigning pupils to 
different groups within each school (Burstein 
and Miller, 1979). The evidence in this study 
suggests that this is not the case, at least not for 
the set of 21 schools in Division A. Different 
within-school relationships might be the case in 
school divisions where some schools have ex- 
plicitly adopted either compensatory programs 
to bolster the achievement of less able pupils, 
or enrichment programs for the gifted. Scot- 
land has recently implemented a national pol- 
icy to change the examination system from the 
present O-grade and Higher-grade system to 
one where pupils at all levels of ability take an 
examination at one of three levels. As the pol- 
icy is being implemented, it will be important 
to consider how pupils are allocated to dif- 
ferent school programs that lead to exami- 
nations at each level, and how individual 
schools allocate their teachers and resources to 
differént programs. 

Finally, the results suggest that pupils at all 
levels of ability tend to benefit from attending 
high SES schools. This implies that selective 
schooling versus comprehensive schooling is a 
zero-sum game. As the degree of selectivity in 
a school division increases, pupils that attend 
high SES schools benefit, but those that attend 
low SES schools lose out; the overall level of 
attainment remains about the same. The results 
therefore support Gray et al.’s (1983) findings, 
which suggested that selective schools only 
served to widen the gap in attainment between 
working-class and middle-class pupils. 
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APPENDIX A. Percentages of Students in Each O-Grade and SCE Attainment Index Category and Corre- 


sponding Scaled Logit Scores 











Percent 
English 
A 13.5 
B 11.8 
Cc 14.1 
D 11.3 
E 7.4 
No Award 15 
Prelim Exam Only 6.6 
Did Not Present 27.9 
Arithmetic 
A 20.0 
B 11.8 
Cc 11.5 
D 9.2 
E 5.6 
No Award 6.1 
Prelim Exam Only 6.1 
Did Not Present 29.7 
SCE Attainment 
6 or more Highers 3.3 
5 Highers Passes 5.8 
4 Highers Passes 5.0 
3 Highers Passes 4.5 
2 Highers Passes 4.4 
1 Highers 4.9 
6 or more O-Grades 
at A~C, no Highers 4.5 
5 O-Grades (A-C) 3.2 
4 O-Grades (A-C) 4.2 
3 O-Grades (A-C) 5.1 
2 O-Grades (A-C) 6.6 
1 O-Grade (A-C) 9.0 
D or E Awards only 
at O-Grade 9.6 
No SCE Awards 30.1 











Scaled Category Range 
Logit Score Lower Upper - 
1.746 1.104 oo 

857 646 1.104 
444 257 646 
120 ~ 016 .257 
—.104 —.193 —.016 
—.287 — 382 —.193 
—.472 ~ 566 —.382 
— 1.266 =% —.566 
1.521 .843 œ 
.644 .464 843 
311 164 464 
052 —.060 164 
—.128 —.197 —.060 
—.274 —,353 —.197 
—.437 —.523 —.353 
~ 1.244 —% —.523 
2.592 1.994 oo 
1.626 1.357 1.994 
1.202 1.065 1.357 
965 871 1.065 
791 715 871 
637 562 715 
497 435 562 
392 .350 435 
.297 .245 350 
184 123 245 
045 — 033 123 
—.140 — 248 —.033 
— 370 ~ 497 —.248 
— 1.196 ~% —.497 


Note: Scaling based on the weighted sample representing all Scottish School Leavers in 1981. Population 


N =89,928. Sample n = 23,151. 
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Studies of the social mobility of schizophrenic patients have led some to interpret the 
consistent inverse relationship between socio-economic status (SES) and 
schizophrenia exlusively in terms of social selection processes. According to this 
view, the low SES positions held by schizophrenics are less a cause than a 
consequence of the disorder, Several studies have shown, however, that most of the 
downward movement, or failure to rise, occurs between the end of schooling and 
occupation at the time of first admission. Systematic comparisons of the 
occupational careers of schizophrenic patients by contrast with unaffected controls 
during this period have not been conducted. This exploratory study shows that, 
compared to community controls (N=196) and to persons suffering from major 
depressive disorder (N=119), the first full-time occupations of schizophrenic episode 
patients (N=60) expose them to noisome work conditions (i.e., hazards, noise, heat, 
humidity, fumes, and cold) that characterize many blue-collar but few white-collar 
occupations. Moreover, since our results indicate that this exposure cannot be 
accounted for by downward mobility, we conclude that class-linked stress may be 
more important in the etiology of schizophrenia than previous studies of social 
mobility and schizophrenia have suggested. 


Epidemiological studies of mental disorders 
have repeatedly shown higher rates of schizo- 
phrenia at the lower end of the socio-economic 
continuum (Neugebauer et al., 1980). Two 
competing explanations of this consistent 
relationship—the social causation versus the 
social selection hypotheses—have been de- 
bated in the literature for some time (c.f. Faris 
and Dunham, 1939; vs. Myerson, 1940; Kohn, 
1972; vs. Mechanic, 1972). The social causa- 
tion explanation is that lower socio-economic 
status involves exposure to socio-environ- 
mental risk factors that may contribute to the 
development of schizophrenia (Dohrenwend 
and Dohrenwend, 1969; Kohn, 1972). In con- 
trast, the social selection explanation states 
that the lower socio-economic status of indi- 
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viduals with schizophrenia is a consequence of 
their disorder. According to this view, it is 
because of disabilities associated with the dis- 
order or personality characteristics related to 
developing the disorder that individuals who 
become schizophrenic either fail to rise with 
the rest of their cohort or actually drop down 
the social ladder if they previously came from 
higher positions. In terms of etiology the social 
causation explanation suggests a prominent 
role for class-linked environmental risk fac- 
tors, whereas the social selection explanation 
denies the importance of these factors, point- 
ing instead to genetically inherited dispositions 
or early exposures that are class constant. 
Given the sustained nature of the debate 
over these competing explanations and their 
important implications for etiology, it is of con- 
siderable interest that recently some inves- 
tigators have strongly favored the social- 
selection explanation. In a review of mobility 
studies concerned with schizophrenia, Eaton 
and Lasry (1978) interpret the cumulative 
finding of downward mobility among schizo- 
phrenic patients as evidence against a causal 
role for class-related environmental factors. 
Rather, consistent with the social-selection 
hypothesis, the low SES positions of schizo- 
phrenic cases are seen as consequences of the 
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disorder. Further, in a re-analysis of two of the 
studies (Cooper, 1961; Goldberg and Morrison, 
1963), Eaton (1980) concludes that “the class 
differential can be completely explained by a 
selection-drift model and if some kind of stress 
affects schizophrenia, it is a sort of stress 
which. is not necessarily related to class.” 
Continuing, he advises that “The direction of 
research suggested here is to look for class- 

“constant stressors, not stressors that are more 
frequent in the lower class” (p. 157). The im- 
plication of Eaton’ s conclusion is that SES- 
related stressors are unimportant in the etiol- 
ogy of schizophrenia. 

We propose to reopen the issue of the im- 
portance of socio-environmental risk factors 
that Eaton and others tend to regard as closed 
with their verdict favoring social selection. Our 
purpose in the present exploratory study is to 
seek evidence for a class-linked environmental 
risk factor that cannot be easily explained by 
social selection processes. In doing so, we do 
not expect to find a definitive solution to the 
social selection—social causation issue. Rather, 
we focus on one piece of evidence that, when 
combined with results of further research, 
could tell us the extent to which social- 
selection and social-causation processes oper- 
ate. As background to our study, we consider 
the social mobility studies that have played 
such a prominent role in the selection- 
causation debate. 

The studies that provided the basis for con- 
clusions supportive of selection processes 
were focused on the occupations of schizo- 
phrenic patients either at the time of first admis- 
sion to a mental hospital (Cooper, 1961; 
Goldberg and Morrison, 1963; Dunham et al., 
1966; Turner and Wagenfeld, 1967) or at the 
time of the onsets of the first episode of dis- 
order (Wiersma et al., 1983). Dunham and his 
colleagues (1966), while also studying the cur- 
rent occupations of first-admission schizo- 
phrenic patients, examined as well the re- 
lationship between educational level and occu- 
pational level within the parental generation 
and within the generation of schizophrenic off- 
spring. They constructed six-point ordinal 
measures for education and current occupation 
and then substracted the education score from 
the occupational score for both fathers and 
sons. They found a significant difference be- 
tween the discrepancy scores of the fathers and 
the discrepancy scores of the schizophrenic 
sons. 

This investigation drew attention to an im- 
portant fact: schizophrenics’ level of occu- 
pational attainment does not correspond to the 
level we would expect them to have, given 
their level of education. This has turned out to 
be a consistent finding (Goldberg and Morri- 
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son, 1963; Turner, 1968; Wiersma et al., 1983). 
But how is this discrepancy between educa- 
tional level and occupational level to be ex- 
plained? Clearly, it is evidence of either 
downward mobility or a failure to rise, and 
since early supporters of the idea that SES 
plays a causal role (Hollingshead and Redlich, 
1954; Hollingshead et al., 1958) had hinged 
their argument on finding no downward 
movement by the time of first admission, the 
results seemed to contradict their view. As a 
result Dunham and his colleagues offered an 
interpretation consistent with selection drift: 


This finding suggests that, while the schizo- 
phrenic patient may function long enough to 
obtain a certain level of education, the real 
test comes when he enters the job market. 
Here his traits, attitudes, mannerisms, and 
verbal reactions become only too obvious 
and operate against his securing a position in 
the work force and—if he does secure some 
position—operate to restrict his advance- 
ment on the job. (Dunham et al., 1966; p. 
225) 


Yet, as we will see, this explanation for the 
discrepancy between expected (based on edu- 
cation) and actual occupational position is not 
the only one that can be offered. There is a gap 
in our knowledge about what actually happens 
in the transition period between completion of 
education and occupation at the time of first 
admission—a considerable period of time in 
the lives of many who develop schizophrenia. 

Our inquiry focuses on one aspect of this 
transition: the character of the first full-time 
job held for six months or more. Although 
other studies have looked at the mobility his- 
tory of schizophrenics (Goldberg and Morri- 
son, 1963; Turner and Wagenfeld; 1967), none 
have examined the characteristics of the first 
full-time job held by individuals who develop 
schizophrenia. This first full-time job is of par- 
ticular interest because it often precedes the 
first episode of schizophrenia which, in turn, 
usually antedates first hospital admission by 
several months or more (Wiersma et al., 1983). 
We are particularly concerned with the possi- 
ble stressful character of this first job. We ex- 
amine, therefore, whether it is likely to involve 
noisome characteristics as indicated by mea- 
sures developed from the Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles (DOT). We reserve for the dis- 
cussion our reasoning about why noisome oc- 
cupations are likely to be stressful since our 
explanation is strongly influenced by our re- 
sults. We are also concerned with whether the 
individual's exposure to such conditions is re- 
lated to his or her lower origins or whether the 
exposure can be attributed to downward 
movement from parental SES. If the exposure 
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is not attributable to selection-drift, then a pos- 

sible link between SES-related stress and 
schizophrenia might be uncovered that would 
be consistent with both past theory about the 
etiological importance of SES and the impres- 
sive findings on the downward mobility of 
schizophrenic patients. 

We report four sets of analyses designed to 
investigate these questions. These analyses use 
data from patients with recent schizophrenic 
episodes, patients and non-patients with recent 
major depressive episodes, and well controls. 
In the first analysis, we examine whether our 
study is consistent with past research in 
showing that schizophrenic episode cases are 
downwardly mobile into the jobs they hold at 
‘the time of their first episode. Second, we ad- 
dress the issue of movement into first jobs, 
asking whether preschizophrenic individuals are 
downwardly mobile into these jobs. Third, and 
most important, we address the question of 
whether the first jobs of pre-schizophrenic in- 
dividuals are more likely to be characerized by 
noisome working conditions. Finally, by com- 
paring schizophrenic episode cases to cases of 
major depression, we investigate whether our 
results are specific to schizophrenia as op- 
posed to severe psychopathology in general. 
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METHOD 


We studied three groups of individuals: (1) 
subjects who had a datable schizophrenic or 
schizophrenic-like episode in the year preced- 
ing our interview with them; (2) subjects who 
had a datable episode of major depression 
within the year preceding the interview; and (3) 
community respondents who showed no evi- 
dence of significant psychopathology. Sub- 
stantial proportions of the two case groups (30 
percent and 41 percent respectively) were in 
the first episode of these disorders. 


Samples 


Prior to their recruitment into the study, both 
patient and community samples had been 
interviewed about mental health complaints as 
part of a methodological investigation of psy- 
chiatric symptom inventories. The interview 
used in this initial study was the Psychiatric 
Epidemiology Research Interview—PERI 
(Dohrenwend et al., 1980). Subsequent to the 
PERI interview, both patients and community 
samples were administered a second interview 
assessing potential risk factors such as stress- 
ful life events and reports of a family history of 
psychiatric problems. Shortly after the risk- 
factor interview, a subsample of community 
residents was given a diagnostic interview 
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using a modification of the Diagnostic Inter- 
view Schedule (DIS) of Robins et al.(1981).! 

In the original methods study sample, 
households in the Washington Heights section 
of Manhattan were enumerated and contacted 
to determine if an eligible respondent between ` 
19 and 59 years of age lived there. In 93 percent 
of the households, screening information was 
provided, and 68 percent of these contained 
one or more respondents. Of the 943 eligible 
respondents, 55 percent (514) were suc- 
cessfully interviewed in the methods study. 
Since these respondents provided the relevant 
demographic contrasts required for the initial 
methodological study, intensive efforts to pin 
down “hard to schedule” respondents and to 
convert refusals were not undertaken. 

Later, when the substantive risk-factor 
study was conceived and implemented, pro- 
vision was made to check on a subsample of 
hard-to-interview subjects (N=48). Our major 
concern in this particular study was that these 
hard-to-interview subjects might differ from 
the rest of the sample by having a higher rate of 
exposure to noisome occupational charac- 
teristics in their first full-time occupations. If 
this were so, it would suggest that we might 
underestimate exposure in normal individuals 
because of nonresponse, thereby artifactually 
heightening any differences between those in- 
dividuals and our schizophrenic-episode cases. 
In this regard, however, we find a nearly equal 
rate of exposure in the hard to get sample (15.6 
percent) as in the rest of the community sample 
(13.3 percent). Moreover, considerable at- 
tention was paid to insuring an adequate re- 
interview rate. As a result, 83 percent of the 
initial sample, 429, were located and re- 
interviewed with the risk factor instrument. 

The patient samples were selected from out- 
patient clinics and inpatient facilities in the 
same general area of New York City. The goal 
was to select patients in two diagnostic 
categories, major depression on the one hand, 
and schizophrenia and schizophrenia-like dis- 
orders on the other. With both groups of pa- 
tients, considerable effort was made to locate 
cases in their first episodes of the disorder, not 
merely their first hospitalization or mental 


“The modifications to the DIS consisted of the 
elimination of selected interview sections that were 
not needed to diagnose depressive or psychotic dis- 
orders and were not of substantive interest to us. 
These included tobacco abuse disorder, anorexia 
nervosa, transsexualism, homosexuality, and path- 
ological gambling. We included additional probes 
to allow diagnosis of dysthmic disorder and the 
melancholic subtype of major depression. Also, 
clinical exploration of respondents’ replies was 
allowed if they appeared warranted to clarify the 
diagnosis. 
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health treatment contact. Thus, if an individual 
had a previous untreated episode, he/she was 
not included in our first episode case group. 
We found it extremely difficult to locate first 
schizophrenic episode cases. Although data on 
the true incidence of schizophrenia are not 
available, the best evidence is that it is quite 
rare. Eaton (1985), for example, has sum- 
marized rates of first use of psychiatric 
facilities by schizophrenic individuals. In order 
to include a study in his review, Eaton required 
that the data be based on unduplicated records 
from outpatient clinics, psychiatric wards of 
general hospitals, as well as private and public 
mental hospitals. Rates from these studies, 
which are the best approximation of true inci- 
dence available, vary from 11 to 70 per 100,000 
` with a median of 27 per 100,000. Eaton also 
points out that rates are likely to depend 
heavily on the diagnostic system employed. He 
shows that studies using the more conservative 
British system of assigning a diagnosis of 
schizophrenia are, on average, half as large as 
rates from other studies (Eaton, 1985:107). 
This point is particularly relevant to our prob- 


lem of finding first episode cases, since the new ` 


DSM-III criteria are far more conservative 
than the earlier American system: a diagnosis 
of schizophrenia according to DSM-III is made 
only if specific symptoms have persisted for six 
months or more. As a result, we included other 
DSM-III nonaffective psychoses (paranoid, 
schizoaffective, and schizophreniform dis- 
orders and atypical psychosis). What all of 
these cases have in common is their selection 
into the present study on the basis of the pres- 
ence of a recent schizophrenia-like psychotic 
episode.” In this paper we refer to the com- 
bined schizophrenia and schizophrenia-like 
patients as “schizophrenic episode cases.” 
Slightly more than half of the patients in this 
group actually met DSM-III criteria for schizo- 


2 Paranoid disorders differ from schizophrenia by 
the lack of bizarre delusions, formal thought dis- 
order, and prominent hallucinations, and may in- 
volve less functional impairment. Paranoid disorders 
share with the paranoid subtype of schizophrenia the 
presence of paranoid persecutory delusions. 
Schizoaffective disorder has periods of affective 
symptomatology (e.g., severe depression or mania) 
at intervals in the clinical course that are not typical 
of DSM-III schizophrenia. However, a sizable pro- 
portion of schizoaffective patients have been shown 
to have a clinical course resembling schizophrenia 
(Brockington et al., 1980; Himmelhoch et al., 1981). 
Schizophreniform and atypical psychosis may be 
identical to schizophrenia with respect to symp- 
tomatology but are of different durations; atypical 
psychosis less than two weeks and schizophreniform 
two weeks to six months. These disorders may have 
a better prognosis than schizophrenia. 
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phrenia, including the requirement of six 
months or-more continuous duration of symp- 
toms. Most of our first episode schizophrenic 
episode patients—15/21—however, do not 
have a diagnosis of DSM-III schizophrenia, but 
rather the other nonaffective psychoses men- 
tioned above. Even with the inclusion of 
schizophrenia-like disorders we had difficulty 
locating first episode cases in our ‘‘schizophre- 
nic group.” 

Precise non-response rates for the diagnostic . 
groups we were interested in are not available, 
since we did not have a final diagnosis unless 


an interview was completed in the earlier 


methods study. Our main difficulty in the pres- 
ent study came in finding and interviewing 
patients who had been interviewed and diag- 
nosed in the earlier study. In some cases pa- 
tients could not be located, particularly when it 
had been many months since the previous 
interview. Another problem arose in relation to 


. our focus on recent stressful life events and the 


need to have the period before the onset of 
disorder. covered by our interviewing process. 


If the onset of the disorder was more than ` 


twelve months before the date we found the 
patient, we were forced to exclude him or her 
from the study. Even with these problems we 
were able to conduct our Risk Factor interview ` 
with 58 percent of the patients with schizo- 
phrenic episodes and 73 percent of those with 
depressive episodes. This resulted in a sample 
of 162 patients consisting of 50 individuals with 
a first episode of major depression, 21 with a 


-first schizophrenic episode, 48 with a repeat 


episode of major depression, and 43 with a 
repeat schizophrenic episode. 


Formation of the Study Groups 


We used the extensive information on psychi- 
atric condition that was available from our 
interviews, and in the case of patients from 
clinical records, to form the three groups of 
interest. In the area of mental disorders, pro- 
cedures for case identification and: diagnosis 
have historically been highly problematic 
(Dohrenwend and’ Dohrenwend, 1982). Diag- 
noses should be, but rarely are, explicit and as 
accurate as possible. In the face of controversy 
about diagnostic procedures, the best approach 
is to build checks into the process so that cru- 
cial decisions do not rest on a single test or 
examination. In what follows, we describe in 
some detail the procedures we have employed 
with this problem in mind. 

The psychiatric status of the patients was 
independently assessed and DSM-III diag- 
noses were either made or supervised by mem- 
bers of the Biometrics Unit at New York State 


Psychiatric Institute, using clinical records and 
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Table 1. Numbers of Schizophrenia Episode Cases, Cases of Major Depression, and Community Well 
Respondents from the Patient and Community Samples 














Number of 
Respondents Drawn 
From Patient Sample 





First schizophrenic episode 
Repeat schizophrenic episode 
First major depressive episode 
Repeat major depressive episode 
Community respondents with no 
evidence of psychopathology 





unstructured clinical interviews. Studies of the 
reliability of these diagnoses (Spitzer et al., 
1982; Skodol et al., 1984) showed that agree- 
ment was generally quite good, but that when 
changes were made in the supervision process, 
they tended to involve the diagnosis of major 
depression. An analysis of these changes 
showed that a diagnosis of major depression 
was made conservatively, leaving us fairly 
certain that our depressed group does not in- 
clude false positives. 

The psychiatric status of the community re- 
spondents was assessed in two ways. First, a 
27-item measure of non-specific psychological 
distress or “demoralization” was incorporated 
into the second-wave instrument to screen 
community subjects for current disorder at the 
time of the second interview (Dohrenwend et 
al., 1980). Based on the prior methodological 
study, cut-scores were selected to identify 
highly symptomatic individuals for further 
evaluation. All community subjects scoring 
above these cut-scores and a randomly 
selected group of subjects who scored below 
the cut-scores were reinterviewed on average 
10 weeks after the risk factor interview. The 
interviews were conducted by five psychiatric 
social workers blind to the demoralization 
status of the respondents using a modified Ver- 
sion II of the NIMH Diagnostic Interview 
Schedule (DIS). 

Second, as a check on this procedure, a 
logistic discriminant function was derived 
based on the PERI interviews with approx- 
imately 300 psychiatric patients from the initial 
methodological study whose DSM-III diag- 
noses were distributed among three groups: 
major depression, schizophrenia and 
schizophrenic-like psychotic disorders, and a 
mixed group of non-organic,. non-affective, 
non-psychotic patients whose diagnoses were 
primarily anxiety, somatoform, adjustment and 
personality disorders. A case screening rule for 
PERI, using the discriminant function analysis, 
was based on a linear function of several PERI 
scales: demoralization, suicide ideation and 
behavior, somatic problems, insomnia, false 
beliefs and perceptions and drinking problems 


Number of 
Respondents Drawn 
From Community Sample 





21 0 
43 ' 1 
50 0 
48 24 

0 197 





(Shrout et al., in Press). Essentially this proce- 
dure allowed us to identify community respon- 
dents who reported levels of psychopathology 
comparable to levels reported by individuals in 
psychiatric treatment. Community respon- 
dents who were so classified by the discrimi- 
nant analysis were considered possible cases 
according to PERI. 

In cases in which the DSM-III diagnosis 
based on the DIS and the PERI screening rule 
were in agreement that the subject had a men- 
tal disorder, the DSM-III diagnosis given was 
accepted. In cases where the DIS derived 
diagnosis and the PERI classification were dis- 
crepant, the complete interview records, i.e., 
PERI, DIS, and supervision report, were re- 
viewed by one of the authors (AES) to estab- 
lish the most likely diagnosis if, in fact, a diag- 
nosis was warranted. 

Using these procedures, we were able to 
construct the two case groups, one consisting 
of persons with major depressive episodes 
and the other with schizophrenia and 
schizophrenic-like episodes. We omitted indi- 
viduals from the community sample who had 
other disorders since, individually, these 
tended to be low in frequency. We would like 
to note, however, that these individuals with 
“other disorders,” as a group, do not have an 
elevated rate of exposure to noisome first oc- 
cupations. The control group consisted of 
community residents with no evidence of cur- 
rent psychopathology on the PERI interview 
and no history of hospitalization for mental 
disorder.? Table 1 shows the number of cases 
in each group and specifies which sample they 
come from. 


Dating Onset of Disorder 
For the community cases and the patient cases, 


the onset of the recent episodes for which they 


2 The Diagnostic Interview Schedule (DIS) was 
not used in forming the well control group. The rea- 
son for this is that only a subset of individuals, those 
scoring high on the measure of non-specific distress 
(demoralization), were given this interview. 
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were selected were established using available 
clinical data and respondent self-reports. In 
this study, the most important group with re- 
spect to dating of onset was the first schizo- 
phrenic episode group. This is because we 
could determine whether the first jobs of these 
first episode cases came before the onset of 
their disorders. 

In dating the onset of these first episode 
cases we found that the majority (16/21) in- 
volved an acute onset with clear cut psychotic 
symptomatology. Among those cases where 
the development of the disorder was insidious, 
the dating of onset was taken to be the earliest 
significant change from the respondent’s usual 
self that could be attributed to the disorder. 
Symptoms such as social withdrawal or im- 
pairment in personal hygiene were taken to 
indicate the onset of an episode in these cases. 
This definition allowed a conservative assess- 
ment of whether the individual’s first job pre- 
ceded the onset of disorder. Using information 
about the respondents’ age when they first took 
a full-time job, along with narrative informa- 
tion about recent life events, we were able to 
be sure that the first job preceded first onsets in 
16 of the 18 first episode cases who had ever 
taken a full-time job. In the other two cases we 
could not be as certain because of the close 
correspondence of the two events. Since the 
first jobs of these two cases did not involve 
exposure to noisome occupational charac- 
teristics, we have left them in the first episode 
group in our analysis as a conservative step 
with respect to testing our hypothesis about 
these jobs. 


Measures 


Socio-Demographic Variables and Occu- 
pational Prestige. In addition to case and con- 
trol groups, our research questions required 
assessments of the socio-cultural origins, edu- 
cational attainment, and first and current oc- 
cupational position of our respondents. Our 
analyses therefore include controls for age, 
sex, ethnicity (black, Hispanic, and other), and 
respondent’s education (in years). We mea- 
sured socio-economic origin by asking respon- 
dents about their fathers’ usual occupation. If 
the respondent had no knowledge of his or her 
father or was raised by his or her mother only, 
the occupation of the major caretaker was 
used. First full-time occupations were assessed 
with questions about the first full-time jobs that 
respondents held for six months or more and 
the age at which they took these jobs. Finally, 
information about most recent occupation was 
generated by asking about the respondent’s 
current occupation, or, if unemployed, last oc- 
cupation. Each of these occupations, father’s, 
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respondent’s first, and respondent’s most re- 
cent, was then assigned a prestige score, ac- 
cording to Treiman’s (1977) scheme. In addi- 
tion, by using three-digit 1970 census codes, 
we generated a dichotomous white-collar 
(Codes 001-399) versus blue-collar (Codes 
401-976) distinction for each of these occu- 
pations. 

Noisome Work Conditions. The measure of 
noisome work conditions was developed using 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles ratings. 
These ratings come from on-site assessments 
made by occupational analysts at the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor and cover a range of char- 
acteristics of the workplace, including the noi- 
some features we are interested in. In all, the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles includes 
12,099 distinct descriptions, each of which is 
associated with a nine-digit code. The first, and 
most recent occupations of our subjects were 
assigned these nine-digit identifiers by the con- 
sensus of two coders. 

In a factor analysis of the Dictionary of Oc- 
cupational Characteristics, Cain and Treiman 
(1981) found that three occupational charac- 
teristics, hazards, adversive atmospheric con- 
ditions, and extreme heat clustered empirically 
forming a factor they called “undesirable 
working conditions.” We conducted a similar 
analysis using the occupations of our respon- 
dents. In our analysis, the characteristics in 
Cain and Treiman’s factor were joined by ex- 
treme cold, excessive humidity, and noise. 
These conceptually fit the notion of undesira- 
ble work conditions, so we included them as 
well. 

We scored our measure as a dichotomy, as- 
signing a “1” to a person who was exposed to 
one or more of the six potentially noisome 
conditions and “0” to a person who was ex- 
posed to none of them. We did this instead of 
summing to form scores from 1 to 6 because 
exposure to noisome conditions at any level is 
rare (e.g., only 10.2 percent of our community 
well respondents had first full-time occu- 
pations involving one or more noisome condi- 
tions).* Thus a refinement in the measure that 
sought to capture levels of exposure would 
apply only to a very few people and would, 
therefore, provide little reliable discrimination. 

Table 2 shows ten examples of occupations 
from our sample that are categorized by the 
DOT as involving noisome conditions. Expo- 
sure to these conditions occurs most often in 
blue-collar occupations. In fact, using our 


4 We previously reported slightly higher rates of 
exposure (13.3%) for the community sample as a 
whole. The difference between the well controls and 
the rest of the community sample is not statistically 
significant. 
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Table 2. Examples of Full-Time Occupations of Respondents That Involve Noisome Characteristics 
According to the Dictionary of Occupational Titles* 














Respondents’ Noisome Brief Description of Tasks 

Job title Characteristic Extracted from D.O.T. Description 

Inspector—Aircraft Noise Tests airplane parts under simulated 
Accessories conditions 

Machinist Noise Sets up and operates machines such as 


Painter—Construction 


Flatwork Finisher—-Laundry 


Foundry Worker Extreme Heat 
Heat Reader—Forging: Extreme Heat 
Deckhand—Cargo Boat Humidity 
Food Service Worker- Humidity 


Hospital 
Pollution Control Engineer 


Buffer-Gold Plating Firm 


Hazardous Conditions 


Hazardous Conditions 


Atmospheric Conditions 


Atmospheric Conditions 


lathes, milling machines, grinders, 
etc. 

Paints surfaces with brushes, spray guns 
or rollers. Erects scaffolding or sets up 
ladders to perform tasks above ground 
level. 

Feeds articles into an automatic pressing 
machine and guides them through it. 
Pours melted metal into molds and re- 

moves castings 

Looks through pyrometer into furnace 
and compares intensity of light gener- 
ated by furnace with a chart depicting 
temperatures associated with various 
colors. 

Performs a variety of tasks at sea in- 
cluding keeping watch, mopping 
decks, maintaining equipment, etc. 

Distributes, collects, and washes trays, 
plates, and accessories. 

Plans, conducts, and analyzes studies to 
evaluate pollution problems. 

Uses a buffing wheel to remove imper- 
fections such as burns and salt depos- 
its from the surface being buffed. 


* In the sample of well controls and schizophrenic cases, only. two jobs involved extreme cold. Since these 
two also involve at least one other noisome characteristic, these occupations are not listed in this table. 


census-based blue collar/white collar distinc- 
tion, 95 percent (39/41) of those first full-time 
occupations that involved noisome work, 
turned out to be blue-collar occupations (based 
on the combined schizophrenic episode and 
well control groups). Given the nature of the 
exposures involved, such a concentration in 
blue-collar occupations is to be expected, and 
will be an important fact to keep in mind when 
we turn to our results. Further, since the blue- 
collar distinction involves census codes, and 
the noisome work conditions are generated 
from nine-digit D.O.T. codes, this expected 
overlap increases confidence in the measures 
involved. 

The foregoing has already provided some 
evidence on the validity of the measure of noi- 
some work conditions. The listing of the occu- 
pations that involve exposure to the various 
components of noisome work provides evi- 
dence of face validity. Further, the empirical 
clustering of the components of noisome work, 
as evidenced by the factor analysis and their 
concentration in blue-collar jobs, tells us that 
the construct behaves as expected.. Additional 
evidence of construct validity comes from the 
fact that the measure of noisome work relates 


to other variables in the expected direction. 
For example, in our community sample, men 
(18.7 percent) are more likely to be exposed 
than women (8.3 percent). In addition, the 
measure correlates as expected with other 
features of occupations such as complexity 
(r=—.21) and physical demands (r=.33). 

A shortcoming of the D.O.T. measure of 
noisome work is that since it involves a rating 
associated with an occupational category, it 
unavoidably misses variability within occu- 
pations that might be identified by self-reports 
from the respondents themselves.* This draw- 
back is, however, more than offset by the ob- 
jective nature of the D.O.T. ratings. Objective 


5 The detailed nature of the Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles helps some in this regard. Indeed, in a 
one-way analysis of variance with the 156 separate 
3-digit census categories in our sample as indepen- 
dent variables, 30% of the variance in our D.O.T.-~- 
based noisome work conditions measure is left un- 
explained. This indicates that there is considerable 
within-census category variability that is captured 
by the nine-digit dictionary distinctions that would 
be missed if ratings were based on census categories 
alone. Still, even with the detail of the D.O.T., some 
within-occupation variability is lost. 
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ratings avoid the bias that could result from 
self-reports if schizophrenic episode cases, in 
an attempt to explain their condition, were 
more likely than controls to recall or to exag- 
gerate their exposures. 

Family History of Mental Disorder and 
Being Raised in a Female-Headed Household. 
In addition to the socio-demographic charac- 
teristics mentioned above, there are two other 
measures we employ in our analysis. They are 
important because they predate both the de- 
velopment of a schizophrenic episode and the 
choice of a first full-time occupation. 

The measure of family history of mental dis- 
order (Dohrenwend et al., in press) was gener- 
ated by asking each respondent whether his or 
her first-degree relatives had ever had “serious 
mental or emotional problems such as prob- 
lems with depression, suicide attempts, odd or 
violent behavior, or difficulties with drugs or 
alcohol.” If answering in the affirmative, the 
respondent was further asked to name “the 
specific mental or emotional problem(s) the 
relative(s) had,” and whether the relative was 
“ever in the hospital” for the specific problem. 
If outpatient treatment was mentioned, this 
was also recorded. Using this information, a 
dichotomous rating of family history present 
versus family history absent was made based 
on a consensus rating of two psychiatrists. 
These ratings were not specific as to types of 
disorder.® 

It is important to note that if a measure of 
family history like the one we developed is 
associated with a risk for mental disorder, it 
may indicate either genetic or social transmis- 
sion. Although it is not the best measure of 
family history that could be developed and is 
also not unambiguous as to its genetic impli- 
cations, we are including it as the only measure 
of possible genetic predisposition available to 
us in this study. 

The measure of being raised in a household 
where only the mother was present is gener- 


é The dichotomous measure was constructed from 
a seven-point scale, a measure of certainty regarding 
the reports of a positive family history. A higher 
rating of certainty was given to reports that gave 
specific descriptions of the psychiatric problem and 
to reports which indicated that treatment was 
sought. Two psychiatrists rated the reports and 
achieved a kappa (Cohen, 1960; Fleiss, 1981) of .71. 
The disagreements that were present were resolved 
through a consensus rating. The dichotomy was 
formed by demanding that the level of certainty be 
three or greater on the certainty scale. This means 
that unspecified psychiatric problems or psychiatric 
problems described only in general terms were not 
considered evidence of positive family history, un- 
less accompanied by mention of treatment for the 
problems. 
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ated from the question, “Up to the time you 
were 18, was there any period of a year or more 
that your mother was the only head of house- 
hold?” Responses were coded “1” for yes and 
“0” for no. As McLanahan (1985) has pointed 
out, such an indicator taps more than one 
potential source of difficulty in early life. One 
is, of course, the economic deprivation that 
can result from the loss of the father’s contri- 
bution to family income. Also involved are 
potential problems due to a lack of a male role 
model, or the variable may indicate that the 
child was exposed to stressful conditions asso- 
ciated with family discord and disruption 
(McLanahan, 1985). Rather than specifying 
which of these effects are involved, our inter- 
est lies in controlling for early exposures that 
might potentially lead both to a job which in- 
volves noisome work conditions and to the de- 
velopment of schizophrenia. 


RESULTS 


Our key questions turn on the nature of the 
first full-time jobs held by individuals who later 
develop schizophrenic episodes. At issue is 
whether or not pre-schizophrenic individuals 
are downwardly mobile into low-status first 
jobs given the ascribed and achieved statuses 
they bring to the labor market, whether these 
first jobs have stressful or burdensome fea- 
tures, and, if so, whether these job charac- 
teristics are specific to the schizophrenic 
group. Before proceeding to our examination 
of first full-time occupations, we first show that 
our results are consistent with past research 
when current occupation is the focus. 


Consistency of Our Results With Those 
of Past Research 


Past research has strongly indicated that indi- 
viduals who: become schizophrenic have cur- 
rent occupations that are lower in status than 
one would expect given their origins. We in- 
vestigate whethe: our study replicates this 
finding by holding constant father’s occu- 
pational prestige and respondent’s educational 
attainment and then testing whether individu- 
als who have developed a schizophrenic 
episode have current jobs with lower prestige 
than individuals with no evidence of 
psychopathology. The comparison that is most 
relevant to our check of the consistency of our 
results with those of past work is between our 
group of first schizophrenic episode cases and 
the well controls. This is because past work in 
this area has generally used first admission 
schizophrenic patients, who are likely to con- 
tain substantial proportions of first episode 
cases. However, we also report results for the 
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Table 3. Regression Analyses Predicting Prestige of Most Recent Occupation in First Schizophrenic Episode 
and Repeat Schizophrenic Episode Cases as Compared to Well Controls 














Analysis for First 











Analysis for Repeat 

















Episode Cases Episode Cases 
(N= 18)! (N=42)! 
vs. Well Controls (196)! vs. Well Controls (196)! 
(Overall N = 216) (Overall N = 238) _ 
Unstandardized Standardized Unstandardized Standardized 
Regression Regression Regression Regression 
Coefficient Coefficient Coefficient Coefficient 
Control Variables 
Father’s Occupational Prestige 018 018 —.008 — .008 
Respondent’s Education 1.835*** 431 1.848*** 445 
Age : 035 .033 029 .027 
Sex (Female = 1, Male = 0) 3.259" 122 4.274** 162 
Black (1) vs. White (0) —6.518*** —.222 —6.126*** —.215 
Hispanic (1) vs. White (0) —8.617*** —.273 —7.281*** —.223 
Test Variable 
Schizophrenie (1) vs. 
Well Control (0) —6.229* —.130 —4,095* ~.118 
R?= 39 R?= .37 
Adjusted R?= .37 Adjusted R?= .35 
* p<.05. 
** D<.01, 
*** n< 001. . 


1 The number of cases in these groups differs from those reported in Table 1 because respondents who were 
never in the labor force were excluded from the analysis. 


repeat schizophrenic episode cases since they 
should show downward mobility into their 
most recent jobs as well. Table 3 presents two 
regression analyses. One is based on a com- 
parison of our first episode cases (N=18) and 
our well controls (N=196), while the second 
compares the same controls to the repeat 
episode cases (N=42). The first regression 
analysis is, therefore, based on 216 individuals 
whereas the second is based on 238. 

As have other investigators, we find that a 
number of demographic variables have a sig- 
nificant effect on status attainment. For this 
reason, we control father’s occupational pres- 
tige, respondent’s education, ethnicity (black, 
Hispanic, non-Hispanic white, and other), age, 
and sex. The following analyses show the ef- 
fect of being in the schizophrenic episode 
group on the prestige of an individual’s most 
recent occupation, holding constant these dem- 
ographic characteristics. As Table 3 shows, 
the variable reflecting a diagnosis of a schizo- 
phrenic episode is significant in both 
equations. The prestige of the most recent jobs 
of both first and repeat schizophrenic episode 
patients ranks lower than that of their socio- 
demographic counterparts who have no evi- 
dence of severe psychopathology. Recall also 
that the prestige values we use are for current 
or last occupation so that unemployment is not 
reflected in these prestige values. The unem- 
ployment rates for our three groups are 8.2 
percent (16/196) for the well controls, 33.3 per- 


cent (6/18) for first episode cases, and 64.3 
percent (27/42) for the repeat episode cases.’ 
Had we assigned low prestige to unemploy- 
ment, our findings would have shown even 
more striking differences, with the repeat 
episode cases falling, as expected, at the bot- 
tom of the three groups examined. Our results 
thus far clearly replicate the findings of previ- 
ous research. We turn now to a consideration 
of the previously unexplored first occupations 
of our study groups. 


Do Individuals Who Develop Schizophrenic 
Episodes Either Fail to Enter the Labor 
Market, Delay Their Entry, or Enter at Lower 
Prestige Levels? 


Dunham and his colleagues (1966) suggest that 
it is at the point of entry into the labor market 
that pre-schizophrenic individuals’ charac- 
teristics become obvious and operate against 
their securing an appropriate position. With 
respect to entry into first full-time occupation, 
we do find that 3/21 of our first schizophrenic 
episode cases have not as yet entered the labor 
force, whereas only 1/197 of the well controls 
have failed to do so. However, this is undoubt- 


_ 7 The number of cases employed in our analyses 
is slightly smaller than those reported in Table 1 
due to the fact that some respondents never entered 
the labor market and thus had missing values on 
occupational measures. 
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edly due to the fact that these patients are quite 
young relative to the controls and have not as 
yet reached the age at which the average per- 
son takes a full-time job. In fact, the ages of the 
three individuals at the time of the interview 
were 19, 19, and 20, and one of them was a 
student. Further, only one of the 43 repeat 
schizophrenic episode cases has never held a 
full-time job. Thus, our data suggest that pre- 
schizophrenic individuals are about as likely as 
well controls to enter the labor force at. some 
time. Nor do there appear to be excessive de- 
lays in their doing so; we found no significant 
difference in the mean age at which the schizo- 
phrenic groups (x first episode = 19.9, X repeat 
episode = 20.8) and the well controls (K = 19.9) 
took their first full-time jobs. 

Moreover, when we turn to a consideration 
of the prestige levels of the first full-time jobs 
of our cases and controls, we find no deficit for 
schizophrenic episode cases, holding constant 
their background characteristics and level of 
education. The standardized regression coeffi- 
cients in Table 4 show that the independent 
effects of being an individual who later devel- 
ops a schizophrenic episode on the prestige. of 
a first job are trivial (—.002 for first episode 
cases, —.015 for repeat episode cases). In 
short, there is no evidence that pre- 
schizophrenic individuals fail to enter the job 
market or that they occupy first positions that 
are inferior in prestige to those of their peers. 

The foregoing results show that the large gap 
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in current occupational prestige between 
schizophrenic episode cases and well controls, 
education held constant, occurs after they have 
taken their first job. This finding suggests that 
we pay considerable attention to the nature of 
the entry level positions of our schizophrenic 
episode cases. 


Noisome Work Conditions as a Risk Factor 
for Schizophrenic Episodes 


Our demonstration that the prestige level of the 
first jobs of our schizophrenic episode cases is 
equal to those of well controls, background ` 
factors held constant, makes possible a clear- 
cut test of the exposure of schizophrenic 
episode cases as opposed to controls to noi- 
some work conditions, in these jobs. Accord- 
ing to selection-drift explanations of the re- 
lationship between SES and schizophrenia, 
there is little reason, other than downward mo- 
bility, to expect the first jobs of schizophrenics 
to be characterized by noisome work condi- 
tions. In contrast, greater exposure to noisome 
job conditions in the absence of downward 
mobility would fit: neatly with a social stress 
explanation. 

Our results show that the schizophrenic 
episode cases are far more likely to have been 
exposed to a noisome first occupation than the 
well controls. Fully 35 percent (21/60) of the 
schizophrenic episode cases as opposed to 
only 10.2 percent (20/196) of the well controls 


Table 4. Regression Analyses Predicting Prestige of First Full-Time Occupation in First Schizophrenic 
Episode and Repeat Schizophrenic Episode Cases as Compared to Well Controls 








Analysis for First 


Analysis for Repeat 




















Episode Cases Episode 
(N = 18)! (N= 42)! 
vs. Well Controls (196)! vs. Well Controls (196)! 
(Overall N=216) (Overall N = 238) 
Unstandardized Standardized Unstandardized Standardized 
Regression Regression Regression Regression 
Coefficient Coefficient Coefficient Coefficient 
Control Vartables 
Father's Occupational Prestige 117 118 .041 .043 
Respondent’s Education 1.585*** .374 1.542*** 381 
Age when first job was taken -626** 192 457** 153 
Sex (Female =1, Male =0) 3.964* .150 4.431** 171 
Black (1) vs. White (0) —3.507 —.120 —5.183** —.186 
Hispanic (1) vs. White (0) —3.371 —.108 —3.389 —.106 
Test Variable 
Schizophrenic (1) vs. 
Well Control (0) —.11i —.002 —.519 —.015 
R? = .30 R? = .28 
EN Adjusted R? = .27 Adjusted R?=.25 
* p<.05. 
** p<.0l. 
*** p< 001. 


' The number of cases in these groups differs from those reported in Table 1 because respondents who were 
never in the labor force were excluded from the analysis. 
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experienced such an exposure (x?=19.19, 
p=.001). In the first episode cases the figure is 
50 percent (9/18) by contrast with 28.6 percent 
(12/42) in the repeat episode cases. While not 
significantly different from each other with the 
small number of cases involved (x?=1.69, 
p=.19), both are significantly different from 
‘the well controls (repeat episode versus well 
controls (v?=8.51, p=.004); first episode cases 
versus well controls (?=19.02, p<.001). 

With these strong bivariate results in mind, 
let us turn to techniques that allow controls for 
other, possibly confounding variables. In doing 
so we will shift our analytic strategy from ordi- 
nary least squares to logistic regression be- 
cause we are now concerned with the implica- 
tions of early occupational exposure,on the 
probability of becoming a schizophrenic 
episode case (1) versus a control (0). Logistic 
analysis gives regression weights for each pre- 
dictor variable which can be interpreted as the 
log odds of becoming a case, holding constant 
other predictor variables. Since our major 
question is whether noisome work conditions 
associated with first full-time jobs predict 
schizophrenic episodes above and beyond 
other variables, this mode of analysis i is most 
appropriate. 

In Table 5 we show controls for background 
factors and early status characteristics of re- 
spondents. The background factors we control 
are sex, ethnicity, father’s occupational pres- 
tige, the indicator of origin in a single parent 
family (1=present, 0=absent), and the indica- 
tor of a family history of psychiatric disorder 
(1=present, 0=absent). The early status char- 
acteristics include years of education, age of 
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entry into first job, and prestige level of first 
occupation. As previously mentioned, our noi- 
some work conditions factor is also treated as 
present or absent. 

. Table 5 presents three logistic regression 
analyses. The first shows the uncontrolled ef- 
fect of naisome work on case-control status, 
the second incorporates background factors 
into the equation, and the third adds the indi- 
vidual’s early status characteristics. As Table 5 
shows, the effect of noisome work is significant 
regardless of the control variables entered into 
the analysis. If we exponentiate the regression 
weights, we obtain estimates of the odds ratio 
holding constant the other variables in the- 
model. Thus, without controls, the odds of 
being a case are 4.7 times greater if one has 
been exposed to noisome work conditions. 
With controls on background factors, the ef- 
fect actually increases slightly to yield an ad- 
justed odds ratio of 5.3. This result is particu- 
larly important since it suggests that the back- 
ground factors we have measured, which in- 
clude indicators of potential genetic factors and 
family environmental factors, are not confoun- 
ders for the relationship between noisome 
work and case status. The third logistic regres- 


_ sion adds the early status characteristics of 


cases and controls to the analysis. In this 
analysis we find that the adjusted odds ratio is 
reduced to 4.2, mainly because of the inclusion 
of education into the analysis; yet, the effect 
remains significant. An additional logistic re- 
gression, not shown in Table 5, includes the 
blue-collar/white-collar distinction for father’s 
usual occupation and respondent’s first full- 
time job, instead of the prestige variables. The 


Table 5. Logistic Regression Analyses Predicting Case Control Status (Schizophrenic Episode Cases vs. 
Well Controls) From a Knowledge of Background Factors, Early Status Characteristics and 
Exposure to Undesirable Work Conditions (N-Schizophrenic Group = 60, N-Well Control = 196) 




















` _ Regression Coefficients (standard errors) 
(standard errora) For Modei With Notsome 
qi errors) . For Model With Nolsome Work Conditions, 
For Model With Noisome Work Conditions and Factors and Earty Status 
Varlable Work Conditions Only Background Factors Characteristics 
Noisome Work Conditons ` 1556*** (,359) 1,665*** (.400) 1,431*** (.427) 
Father’s Occupational Prestige ~ 024+ (.014) — .020 (.015) 
Sex (i= female, 0= male) -364 (342) -294 {.349) 
Black (1) vs. Other (©) - 166 | (397) 173 (.404) 
Hispanic (1) va. Other (0) ~ 451 (.461) —.610 (480) 
Mother Head of Household x 
{l = yes, 0= no) .686* (340) 63 1* (347) 
Family History of 
Mental Disorder 
a yes, Omno) 1.051*** (332) 1.223*** (34D 
(in years) —.098 (.062) 
Age at first job (in years) 034 (.036) 
first Job 006 (015) 
x? = 18.37 with 1 d.f. = 41,55 with 7 d.f. X = 45.17 with 10 d.f. 
* p<.05 
** n< 0! 
#e* p< .001 
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results of this analysis, as well as one that 
includes both the blue-collar/white-collar vari- 
ables and the prestige variables, yields results 
similar to those in Table 5. Finally, we tested 
whether there was significant interaction be- 
tween our measure of noisome work conditions 
and the control variables in the analysis. In this 
regard we found no significant interactions, in- 
dicating that the effect of noisome work re- 
mains relatively constant across such variables 
as sex, ethnicity, and father’s occupational 
prestige. 

Although we believe that first full-time jobs 
usually come before the onset of schizophrenia 
in both first and repeat episode case groups, we 
are more ‘certain of this in the first episode 
cases for whom we were able to date first 
episode onset. As a result, wé ran our logistic 
regression analysis separately for the two 
groups of cases. We found that the noisome 
work conditions variable remains significant i in 
both groups. 

We also examined whether our result held 
when we restricted attention to pure DSM-III 

‘schizophrenic episode cases (N=31). We 
found that the logistic regression coefficient 
was significant in each of the three equations 
paralleling those presented in Table 5. The 
weakest effect (b=1.081, p=.049) came in the 
model, in which all control variables are en- 
tered. When the remaining schizophrenic 
episode cases (N=29) were compared ‘to the 
well controls, the effect was stronger 
(b=2.069, p=.0003 in the model with all con- 
trols). However, when we compared DSM-III 
schizophrenic episode cases to other schizo- 
phrenic episode cases, we found no significant 
difference in exposure to noisome conditions. 
The most important finding, therefore, is that 
noisome occupations predict case status irre- 
spective of the purity of the group with respect 
to DSM-III criteria for schizophrenia. 

Table 5 contains information bearing on 
some important potential alternative explana- 
tions for our results. Despite our demonstra- 
tion that pre-schizophrenic episode individuals 
obtain first jobs that are equal in prestige to the 
first jobs of their well peers, education and 
other variables held constant, it is possible that 
differences in achievement between cases and 
controls come even earlier. In this regard, we 
find a significant difference in educational at- 
tainment favoring controls (1.07. years on the 
average, p=.015) holding background factors 
constant.* Up to now, we have not highlighted 


2 The lower education of our case group could also 
be due to the manner in which we selected our cases. 
If more educated schizophrenic cases from the 
community seek care from private psychiatrists or 
private hospitals they would. not be found in the 
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this fact because our major focus, following 
Dunham et al. (1966), has been on the gap 
between education and current standing. How- 
ever, lower educational achievement in the 
schizophrenic cases might account for their 
exposure to noisome work conditions. Since 
such an explanation is plausible and consistent 
with selection theories, it deserves careful con- 
sideration. 

The first issue of į aporis is the interpre- 
tation of the educational shortcoming of the 
schizophrenic episode cases. On the one band, 
it may indicate the unfolding of a biologically 
transmitted deficit that impairs educational at- 
tainment. Alternatively, it may indicate expo- 
sure to undesirable social factors that affect the 
individual early in life and disrupt later educa- 
tional attainment. In this regard, we find that 
being raised in a family where the mother 
headed the household is both more prevalent in 
our schizophrenic cases and negatively re-- 
lated to educational attainment. Although 
controlling for this factor does not eliminate 
the observed difference between cases and 
controls on educational attainment, it is sug- 
gestive in the sense that a more refined mea- 
sure of family disadvantage (McLanahan, 
1985) might explain the deficit in educational 
attainment. Thus, at this point we cannot be 
certain whether the educational deficit is con- 
sistent with a selection or a causation explana- 
tion. To be conservative, however, we assume 
that the entire effect emanates from factors 
consistent with the selection-drift explanation 
and control for its effects in our analysis. Col- 
umn 3 of Table 5 shows the relevant results. By 
entering respondent’s education holding con- 


stant background factors, we control for the ` 


tendency to achieve less than expected levels 
of education. The finding that, even with these 
controls, the noisome work conditions variable 
remains significant, increases our confidence 
that lower educational achievement cannot ac- 
count for the result. 

It. appears, then, that downward mobility 
cannot provide an explanation for the exposure 
of our schizophrenic episode cases to noisome 
work conditions. Are there other factors that 
support a selection-drift explanation? Such 
factors would need to predict both the selec- 
tion of a noisome job (SES constant) and the 
development of schizophrenic episodes. For 
example, might genetically-transmitted deficits 
or personality traits lead one to a noisome job 


clinics from which we drew our patient samples. This 
could artifactually produce a finding of lower educa- 
tion among our. cases. Regardless of the ac 
however, the deficit in educational 
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and to develop a schizophrenic episode? If so, 
we would expect to find the effect of noisome 
jobs substantially reduced by controlling for a 
family history of psychiatric disorder. As Table 
5 shows, however, the estimate of the odds 
ratio of noisome work actually increases 
slightly in the model containing family history. 
An examination of the bivariate association 
shows no significant association between fam- 
ily history and the selection of a first full-time 
job involving noisome conditions; to the extent 
that there is a trend, individuals with a family 
history are slightly less likely to be found in 
such occupations. _ 

Another alternative explanation follows 
from the notion of poor premorbid adjustment 
(Gittleman-Klein and Klein, 1969). According 
to this line of reasoning, preschizophrenic in- 
dividuals tend to withdraw from social contact 
and, as aresult, might be expected to seek jobs 
that involve little contact with others. If noi- 
some occupations do in fact involve less social 
contact than other jobs, our results might be 
the artifactual outcome of this selection pro- 
cess. When we look within the blue-collar oc- 
cupations in our sample, however, we find lit- 
tle evidence that noisome occupations involve 
less contact with others. Neither the DOT 
rating of the complexity of the job in dealing 
with people nor the DOT rating concerning 
whether the job requires a temperament that is 
conducive to dealing with people show signifi- 
cant differences between noisome blue-collar 
occupations and other blue-collar occupations. 
Further, when these ratings are added to the 
logistic regression analysis, neither is a signifi- 
cant predictor and the coefficient for the vari- 

- able for noisome occupations changes very lit- 
tle-when they are controlled (from b=1.431 in 
Table 5, to b=1.505). 

Why, then, do people select blue-collar jobs 
with noisome working conditions? Once a per- 
son has chosen a blue-collar occupation, re- 
wards associated with jobs that involve noi- 
some features are equal to or greater than those 
of other blue-collar jobs. For example, when 
attention is restricted to fully employed indi- 
viduals, the mean income of those persons cur- 
rently occupying blue-collar jobs with noisome 
features is $18,156, whereas the comparable 
figure for other blue-collar jobs is $12,809. 
Further, with respect to a measure of job 
satisfaction (see Dohrenwend et al., 1973 for a 
description), we find that those who currently 
hold blue-collar jobs with noisome features are 
slightly more satisfied than those in other 
blue-collar jobs. While these comparisons are 
suggestive, they are necessarily based on cur- 
rent occupations since we do not have data on 

_income and job satisfaction for the first full- 
“time occupations of our respondents. Fortu- 
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nately; however, we can examine the prestige 
levels of the first full-time jobs and when we 
do, we find evidence consistent with the job 
satisfaction and income results reported above. 
Once again, restricting attention to blue-collar 
occupations, we find that the prestige score 
associated ‘with first full-time jobs involving 
noisome work conditions is 33.4, whereas the 
prestige score of other blue-collar jobs is 28.1. 
But perhaps this overall result obscures a ten- 
dency for schizophrenic episode cases to clus- 
ter at the lower end of the prestige continuum 
within noisome occupations. If so, we could 
not argue that individuals who later develop 
schizophrenic episodes choose noisome jobs 
for the rewards they involve. However, as 
Table 6 clearly shows, while some of the first 
full-time noisome occupations of our schizo- 
phrenic episode group are low-status ones 
(e.g., kitchen worker, mover), many more in- 
volve more desirable skilled or semi-skilled 
work. Further, when we systematically exam- 
ine prestige levels, we find that relevant results 
for schizophrenic episode cases closely parallel 
the overall results. The relevant mean prestige 
levels for those well controls and schizophre- 
nic episode cases with noisome first occu- 
pations are 33.1 and 33.7, respectively, 
whereas for individuals in non-noisome blue 
collar occupations they are 28.2 for well con- 
trols and 27.9 for schizophrenic episode cases. 

These results suggest that there may be 
straightforward social and economic reasons 
for selecting jobs that involve noisome fea- 
tures. Certainly there is no evidence that those 
who select them are ineffective or deficient 
individuals who must accept low-status, low 
paying, and unsatisfying jobs. 


An Examination of the Specificity of 
Noisome Work Conditions 


We can further refine our results by determin- 
ing if exposure to noisome work conditions is 
specific to schizophrenic episode cases, or 
whether such exposure is associated with other 
disorders as well. Table 7 shows a comparison 
of the schizophrenic episode cases with the 
cases of major depression. As one might ex- 
pect, the risk factors distinguishing these 
groups are different from those distinguishing 
the schizophrenic episode cases and the well 
controls. For example, the coefficient for sex is 
significant in Table 7, whereas it was not in 
Table 5, because of the preponderance of 
women in the depressed group. Similarly, fam- 
ily history no longer achieves significance 
since the depressed and the schizophrenic 
episode group share high rates of a positive 
family history. However, the important result 
in Table 7 indicates that exposure to first jobs 
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Table 6. First Full-Timé Occupations of First and Repeat Schizophrenic Episode Cases That Involve 


Noisome Features 


Occupational Title 
First Full-Time Occupation 











Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
Noisome Features 


First Episode Cases 


9/18 cases involve noisome features 


Aircraft Accessories Inspector 
Laboratory Equipment Cleaner 
Kitchen Worker 

Solderer—Assembler 

Kitchen Worker 

Pollution Control Engineer 
Machinist—Airplane Manufacturing 
Material Handler~Mover 

Medical Service Technician (Military) 


Noise 

Atmospheric Conditions, Humidity 

Hazards, Humidity, Heat 

Atmospheric Conditions, Hazards 

Hazards, Humidity, Heat 

Atmospheric Conditions 

Noise 

Atmospheric Conditions, Noise, Hazards, Humidity, Heat, Cold 
Noise 





Repeat Episode Cases 


12/42 cases involve noisome features 


Fabricating Machine Operator 
Painter~Construction 
Woodworking Machine Operator 
Nurse Aide 

Flatwork Finisher~Laundry 
Printer 

Short Order Cook 

Chemical Laboratory Chief 

Pest Control Worker-Exterminator 
Crane Operator 

Rope Laying Machine Operator 
Slitting—-Machine Operator Helper 





Atmospheric Conditions, Noise, Hazards 
Hazards . 
Atmospheric Conditions, Noise, Hazards 
Atmospheric Conditions, Hazards 
Hazards, Humidity 

Noise, Hazards 

Atmospheric Conditions, Hazards, Humidity 
Atmospheric Conditions 

Atmospheric Conditions 

Noise 

Atmospheric Conditions, Noise, Hazards 
Noise 


with noisome work conditions occurred sig- 
nificantly more often in the schizophrenic 
episode group. In fact (not shown in tables), 
the depressed group did not differ from the well 
controls on this factor. This result suggests that 
exposure to these conditions constitutes a risk 
factor specific to schizophrenic episodes. 


DISCUSSION 


Our results bear directly on the issue of 
whether there are environmental risk factors 
for schizophrenia that are related to SES. Re- 
call that the results of studies showing schizo- 
phrenics to be downwardly mobile at the point 
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Table 7. Logistic Regression Analysis Predicting Schizophrenic Episode Case (1) vs. Major Depressive 
Case (0) From a Knowledge of Background Factors, Early Status Characteristics and Exposure to 
Noisome Work Conditions (N =60 Schizophrenic Group, N= 119 Depressive Group) 





For Model With Noisome 


Coefficients 
Regression Coefficients (standard errors) 
(standard errors) For Model. With Notsome 
For Model With Noisome Work Conditions, und 


Variable Work Conditions Only Background Factors 
Noisome Work Conditions 1.243 (381) 9744 (409) eT (.417) 
Father's Occupational Prestige —.026* (.014) — 026+ (.015) 
Sex (1 ~ female, 0= male) —.823* (363) —.887* ( 
Black (1) vs, Other (0) 078 ( 042 (.426) 
Hispanic (1) vs. Other (0) —.787 (488) —.838 (514) 
Mother Head of Household 
(I= yes, 0 no) 628+ {353} 594 (364) 
Family History of Montal Disorder 
(i = yes, 0e no) —.325 (356) —.340 (362) 
Education (In years) — 002 (.063) 
Ago at first job (in years) 005 (.032) 
Prestige of first Job —.006 (018) 
x= 10.77 with 1 df. x = 28.85 with 7 df. x? =79.03 with 10 d.£ 
* p<.05. 
** p<.01. 
me p< 001. 


+ p<.10. 
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of first admission or, in one study, first 
episode, have led some investigators to con- 
clude that disadvantaged SES implies no risk 
for schizophrenia, since low current status is 
apparently a consequence of disabilities related 
to the disorder. We focused on the nature of 
the first occupation, which is more likely to be 
antecedent to first episode than current occu- 
pation, and showed that schizophrenic episode 
cases did not drift downward into their first 
jobs. In addition, the first jobs of the schizo- 
phrenic episode cases were significantly more 
likely to involve exposure to potentially noi- 
some work conditions than were the first jobs 
of well controls. Moreover, the exposure was 
specific to schizophrenic episode cases, since 
the depressed cases appeared much like the 
well controls. 

We interpret these findings as follows: some 
portion of all persons originating in blue-collar 
families (as is true of substantial proportions of 
individuals with schizophrenia in an urban in- 
dustrialized area such as New York City) will 
enter noisome occupations, if for no other rea- 
son than that they tend to involve higher pay 
and prestige than other blue-collar jobs. If such 
persons are at risk for schizophrenia because 
of either a genetic vulnerability or an early 
environmental exposure, the noisome job con- 
ditions may contribute to precipitate the dis- 
order. Note that these job conditions are ones 
that indicate exposure to intense stimulation, 
and that other research has shown that individ- 
uals who develop schizophrenia are suscepti- 
ble to overstimulation of various kinds (Leff 
and Vaughn, 1985; pp. 195-208). In particular, 
psychophysiological research suggests that 
schizophrenic individuals have difficulty 
selecting relevant sitmuli and sustaining fo- 
cused attention on the most important stimuli 
present in a given situation. Difficulties in at- 
tention make highly stimulating situations 
problematic (Tecce and Cole, 1976). Possibly 
dispositions to these attention problems exist 
before the onset of disorder and lead individu- 
als to experience as particularly stressful jobs 
that are characterized by conditions of noise, 
heat, cold, fumes, or physical hazards. 

We would like to caution against over- 
generalization of our results and our proposed 
explanation for them. Although half of our first 
schizophrenic episode cases were exposed to 
noisome job conditions, over two-thirds of our 
repeat episode cases were not. Thus, only a 
minority of the cases in our schizophrenic 
episode sample as a whole were exposed to 
noisome job conditions. One possible explana- 
tion is that environmental stress is less impor- 
tant for those who go on to develop a chronic 
course (the repeat episode cases). Another 
possibility is that other sources of stress, un- 
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measured in the present study, may be operat- 
ing as strong precipitating factors between the 
end of education and onset. These might in- 
clude stresses related to separation from family 
of origin or the development of relationships 
with the opposite sex. Some evidence that this 
may be the case with respect to separation 
from family of origin is the finding of an eleva- 
tion of hospitalization rates for schizophrenia 
during the early versus later months of military 
service (Steinberg and Duvall, 1968). 

Due to the time-consuming task of locating 
and diagnosing schizophrenic cases we, like 
other investigators using case control designs 
(e.g., Brown and Birley, 1968; Jacobs and 
Myers, 1976), have relied on a small sample of 
schizophrenic episode cases that is somewhat 
heterogeneous with respect to subtype of 
psychotic disorder. Nevertheless, we would 
like to point out that we have been able to 
replicate the results on social mobility obtained 
by other investigators using larger samples. 
Moreover, although smail, our sample of 
schizophrenic episode cases is diverse with re- 
spect to socio-demographic variables such as 
sex, ethnicity, and age. Since our major vari- 
able of interest, noisome job conditions, was 
fairly constant in its effect across these demo- 
graphic factors (i.e., it did not interact with 
them), we feel more confident that our results 
are generalizable to different social groups. 

There is, however, another problem with our 
sample that may limit the generalizability of 
our results. Recall that we required a datable 
episode of recent disorder for a case to be 
included in our study. We probably included, 
thereby, an excess of acute cases, which are 
often thought to be more susceptible to envi- 
ronmental stress than are cases with an insidi- 
ous onset. 

This, and other factors we have mentioned, 
underline the need to replicate our results. An 
important step in such replications will be to 
refine the measurement of noisome occu- 
pations. Our study has contributed by sug- 
gesting that it is only certain types of blue- 
collar jobs that are associated with the risk for 
schizophrenia, those that involve noisome 
conditions. However, we are uncertain about 
what precisely it is about these jobs that may 
be important. The indicators from the D.O.T. 
give clues, but these need to be measured more 
directly, and with respect to an individual’s 
particular job, as well as his or her job title. 

With these qualifications in mind, we would 
nevertheless like to speculate on the implica- 
tions of our findings for the larger social- 
selection social-causation debate concerning 
the interpretation of the inverse relationship 
between SES and schizophrenia (c.f. Faris and 
Dunham, 1939; vs. Myershon, 1940; Kohn, 
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1972; vs. Mechanic, 1972). Our approach has 
been to specify an SES-linked exposure and 
evaluate its plausibility as a factor leading to 
the development of schizophrenic episodes. A 
series of such inquiries, focused on different 
SES-related risk factors, could begin to clarify 
the larger selection-causation issue. If SES- 
linked risk factors can be convincingly impli- 
cated in the development of schizophrenia, we 
are more likely to interpret the inverse re- 
-lationship with SES in social causation terms. 
At the same time it would be desirable if advo- 
cates of selection or drift specified the individ- 
ually based deficits they believe pre- 
schizophrenics have that lead them to fail in 
the labor market before the onset of florid 
symptomatology. The explanatory power of 
these characteristics would also have direct 
bearing on the interpretation of the relationship 
between SES and schizophrenia. In sum, 
focusing on the mechanisms through which the 
larger causation and selection processes are 
presumed to operate, may lead to substantial 
progress toward the resolution of this contro- 
versy. 

In closing, we return to our strongest point, a 
point implicit in our call for replication, further 
refinement of measures, and more inquiries of 
this nature. We have identified a class-linked 
exposure to stressful circumstances that is an- 
tecedent to the development of schizophrenic 
episodes. As such, our results suggest that 
class-linked stress is more important in the 
etiology of schizophrenia than some have con- 
cluded from prior studies of social mobility 
and schizophrenia. 
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MULTIPLE IDENTITIES: EXAMINING GENDER AND 
MARITAL STATUS DIFFERENCES IN DISTRESS* 


Pecey A. THOITS 


Princeton University 


Based upon assumptions that the social self is comprised of major role-identities and 
‘that role-identities reduce psychological distress, this paper examines the mental 
health advantage of married and unmarried men relative to comparable women as a 
function of multiple-role occupancy. Panel data from surveys of 1,106 adult heads of 
household in Chicago and 720 adults in New Haven are utilized. Possession of 
multiple role-identities (up to 6 in Chicago, 8 in New Haven) does significantly 
reduce distress in both samples. But identity summation does not consistently reduce 
gender or gender by marital status differences in distress. Further exploration 
revealed that men and women appear to experience equivalent levels of distress 
when they hold the same numbers and types of roles. When sex differences do occur, 
they appear to be a function of employment rather than of marriage, contrary to 
popular belief. Although structural inequalities in role occupancy appear to produce 
status differences in distress, future research will require deliberately stratified 


samples to adequately test this hypothesis. 


From a structural symbolic interactionist 
perspective (Stryker, 1980; Thoits, 1983), the 
self is partially composed of the social posi- 
tions that an individual holds and enacts. That 
is, the self can be conceptualized as a set of 
social identities, where identities refer to posi- 


tional designations assigned by others and ac-' 


cepted by the individual him- or herself (e.g., 
spouse, parent, employee, student, church 
member). 

Attached to positions are sets of normative 
behavioral expectations, or roles (Linton, 
1936; Merton, 1957). Roles are “scripts” for 
the enactment of particular positions. Thus, 
role-identities not only can help define who one 


is, but suggest how one ought to behave. Roles’ 
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and role requirements should give purpose, 
meaning, and guidance to one’s life. In short, 
from this perspective, one’s sense of self as a 
meaningful, purposeful entity is derived in part 
from the social roles one accepts and enacts.! 
A sense of meaningful and purposeful exis- 
tence derived from multiple identity involve- 
ments should therefore reduce feelings of anxi- 
ety and despair (Thoits, 1983). Guidance ob- 
tained from role expectations should prevent 
disordered conduct. Thus, the possession or 
acquisition of role-identities should enhance 
psychological well-being and functional be- 
havior; role-identity lack or loss should be psy- 
chologically damaging and dysfunctional. 
This hypothesis conflicts with more 
traditional views of multiple-role occupancy. 


1 It is important to specify that the positions with 
which I am concerned here are those that are salient 
and important, not only socially, but to the individual 
him/herself. Otherwise, one would have to mention 
such transitory identities as customer, automobile 
driver, and dental patient, as these too represent 
locations in the social structure to which are attached 
patterned behavioral expectations. Further, it is nec- 
essary to state that certain statuses, such as “di- 
vorced” or “unemployed,” do not represent iden- 
tities in themselves. The divorced or unemployed 
individual is not in a patterned relationship with an- 
other person or set of persons. Role-identities are 
reciprocal relationships, dependent upon recurrent 
interaction between role partners. The status of “di- 
vorced” or “unemployed” reflects the absence of 
reciprocity, rather than its presence. Further, these 
“roles” Jack sets of behavioral expectations, one 
reason why they often give the individual so much 
trouble—one does not know how to behave. 
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For several decades, sociologists have associ- 
ated multiple roles with harmful consequences 
for the person. The greater the. number of 
roles, the greater the potential for role conflict 
or overload, and therefore the greater the risk 
of physical and psychological disorder (Mer- 
ton, 1957; Goode, 1960; Coser, 1974). In more 
recent years, this view has been questioned. 
Several theorists have argued that the benefits 
of multiple-role occupancy may far outweigh 
tensions due to overload and conflict (Marks, 
1977; Sieber, 1974; Verbrugge, 1983; Thoits, 
1983). Marks and Sieber, for example, have 
suggested that multiple role involvements can 
expand.rather than constrict an individual’s re- 
sources, rewards, energy, commitment, sense 
of ego gratification, and security, resulting in 
enhanced physical and psychological well- 
being. 

Given the plausibility of these two contrast- 
ing views, it is quite likely that the relationship 
between multiple identities and well-being is 
not additive but curvilinear. One might posit a 
U-shaped curvilinear relationship between 
number of role-identities and psychological 
outcomes, where in general, the more iden- 
tities possessed, the fewer symptoms of psy- 
chological distrubance. But beyond some op- 
timal number of identities, numerous and/or 
conflicting demands may begin to undermine a 
sense of orderly, purposeful existence and 
thereby increase psychological symptoms. 

In a direct test of these ideas, Thoits (1983) 
showed that symptoms of distress -vary in- 
versely with the number of role-identities pos- 
sessed, and that changes in identities over time 
are psychologically beneficial or harmful, de- 
pending upon the direction of the change. 
Other studies report similar results (Kandel et 
al., 1985; Verbrugge, 1983; Spreitzer et al., 
1979; Gore and Mangione, 1983). Only one 
study (Thoits, 1983) examined the issue of cur- 
vilinearity. In that study, little evidence of cur- 
vilinearity was found, but this does not rule out 
its possibility. 

` Taken together, these studies suggest that 
role acquisition is psychologically protective, 
perhaps enhancing a sense of purpose and 
meaning in life, despite potential costs in role 
strains. These findings seem directly appli- 
cable to a problem that has preoccupied 
epidemiologists and sociologists for many 
years: why do women, especially married 
women, have higher rates of psychological 
distress and disorder than comparable men? It 
seems reasonable to propose that these dif- 
ferential rates of disturbance might be due in 
part to differential possession of role-identities 
by men and women. This paper examines this 
hypothesis in some detail. 
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GENDER AND MARITAL STATUS 
DIFFERENCES IN DISTRESS: 
A BRIEF REVIEW 


Two of the most consistent findings in the 
epidemiological literature are that women ex- 
hibit higher rates of distress and disorder than 
men (Gove, 1972, 1978; Dohrenwend et al., 
1980) and that the unmarried—i.e., the never 
married, separated, divorced, and widowed— 
are at greater risk of distress and disorder than 
the married (Bachrach, 1975). Less agreement 


‘exists regarding the distribution of distress by 


gender and marital status jointly. Gove has 
argued that married women are at greater risk 
of disturbance than married men, while unmar- 
ried men are at greater risk than unmarried 
women (Gove, 1972, 1978; Gove and Tudor, 
1973). Although it is clear that wives’ rates of 
distress and disorder do exceed husbands’ 
(Gove, 1978), recent evidence suggests that 
Gove’s assertion about rates among the unmar- 
ried may be incorrect, at least with respect to 
the prevalence of distress (which is the focus of 
this paper). Prevalence studies indicate that the 
distress of unmarried women exceeds that of 
unmarried men in all unmarried statuses (Fox, 
1980; Warheit et al., 1976), although this dif- 
ference is not as pronounced as that among 
marrieds. The risk of distress for women may 
be higher than that for men, regardless of mar- 
ital status. — 

These patterns of distress distributions are 
consistent with the distributions of major 
role-identities in American society, at least 
among the married. Traditionally, married 
women have held fewer identities (e.g., 
spouse, parent) than married men (e.g.,- 
spouse, parent, employed worker). However, 
over the past forty years more and more 
women have entered the labor force, increas- 
ing the number of role-identities held by 
women, particularily by married women. if 
identity accumulation is psychologically pro- 
tective, as previously argued, then the distress 
rate for employed wives ought to be lower than ` 
that of homemakers and equal to the (ow) dis- 
tress rate of employed husbands. 

A review of the empirical literature yields 
mixed support for this reasoning (see Thoits, in 
press, for a detailed summary of studies). Con- 
sistent support for the identity accumulation 
prediction is obtained when homemakers are 
compared to employed husbands. Regardless 
of parental status, the anxiety and/or depres- 
sion scores of homemakers are significantly 
higher than those of husbands. But when em- 
ployed wives are compared to employed hus- 
bands and to homemakers, ambiguous findings 
are obtained. A majority of studies indicate 
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that, independent of parental status, employed 
wives’ distress exceeds that of husbands, con- 
trary to the identity accumulation prediction. 
Holding parental status constant, just as many 
studies report equal distress among homemak- 
ers and employed wives (contrary to’ predic- 
tion) as report lower distress among employed 
wives (consistent with prediction). 

These inconsistent findings suggest that 
further examination of the role-identities held 
by women and men across marital statuses is 
required. Typically, studies restrict analysis to 
the psychological effects of a maximum of 
three roles—spouse, parent, and employed 
worker, ignoring other major role-in- 
volvements potentially held by men and 
women differentially—e.g., friend, neighbor, 
relative, student, church member, organi- 
zational member. Homemakers, for example, 
may be active in community affairs or do vol- 
unteer work, making their number of role- 
involvements equal to or in excess of employed 
wives’ involvements. Employed husbands, 
too, may hold greater numbers of role- 
identities than employed wives by virtue of 
participation in union or professional associ- 
ations. The potential explanatory power of a 
fuller range of role-identities has not been ex- 
amined. 

Moreover, researcher attention has focused 
more upon gender differences among the mar- 
ried than the unmarried. Because separated 
and divorced women are more likely to con- 
tinue living with their children and perhaps 
more likely to retain close involvements with 
relatives than comparable men, one might ex- 
pect unmarried women to exhibit a mental 
health advantage over their male counterparts, 
contrary to recent evidence. The structure of 
role-involvements among the unmarried has 
not been explored in a manner parallel to that 
among the married. 

Finally, Bernard (1972) and Gove (1972, 
1984; Gove and Tudor, 1973) have long argued 
that marriage is more beneficial for men than 
for women. As evidence, for example, Gove 
points to the lower incidence and prevalence of 
mental illness among husbands compared to 
wives and (perhaps erroneously) to the higher 
rates of mental illness among unmarried men 
compared to unmarried women. However, 
since the effects of specific roles on mental 
health may be confounded with the number of 
roles held by each gender differentially, it is 
not clear whether marriage itself is responsible 
for the mental health advantage of men. Em- 
ployment, parenthood, or other roles may in- 
stead be the source of differential benefit. Con- 
sequently, it is necessary to compare the psy- 
chological states of men and women who hold 
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the same number and the same configurations 
of role-identities to ascertain the source of 
men’s mental health advantage, and, indi- 
rectly, to assess the relative meaning of dif- 
ferent roles for the well-being of men and 
women. 

For these reasons, this paper re-examines 
gender and gender by marital status differences 
in psychological distress using a wider range of 
role-identities as explanatory factors for the 
relative mental health advantage of married 
and unmarried men compared to similar 
women. The paper then explores the sources of 
psychological benefit more closely by com- 
paring the distress levels of men and women 
who share the same number and combinations 
of role-identities. f 


METHODS 


The data for this paper come from a two-wave 
panel study of life strains conducted by Pearlin 
and Lieberman in Chicago (see Pearlin and 
Lieberman; 1979; Pearlin et al., 1981, for de- 
tails) and a two-wave panel study of life events 
conducted by Myers and his associates in New 
Haven (see Myers et al., 1971, 1974). 

In Chicago, a sample of 2,300 individuals 
representative of the adult population was 
drawn with multistage cluster sampling tech- 
niques. Male and female family heads were 
interviewed on an alternate basis. (Because 
women are more often single heads of house- 
hold, the final sample was 60.2% female.) The 
first wave of interviews was conducted in 
1972-73. Four years later, among the 88 per- 
cent of the respondents who agreed to be rein- 
terviewed, 82 percent of those who could be 
located were interviewed again (N= 1349 or 67 
percent of the original sample). Thus, the . 
Chicago panel consists of 1,106 respondents. 
Lower proportions of young, nonwhite males 
of lower income are present in the panel than in 
the original sample (see Pearlin and Lieber- 
man, 1979 for details). The analysis of this 
paper is based upon the panel sample only. 

In New Haven, 1095 adult men and women 
were selected at random from the catchment 
area of a community mental health center. A 
total of 938 were interviewed successfully in 
1967. Two years later, 720 of the original 
cohort were reinterviewed. (The panel was 
55.8 percent female.) The panel sample does 
not differ significantly from the original sample 
in sociodemographic characteristics, with one 
exception: the under-30 age group dropped 
from 25 percent in 1967 to 19 percent in 1969 
(Myers et al., 1974). The analysis reported here 
is based on the panel sample of 720. 

The Chicago and New Haven samples are 
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highly similar in sex, age, and marital status 
composition (mean ages are 45.6 and 44.9, re- 
spectively; 75 percent and 75.3 percent are 
married, respectively). The Chicago sample in- 
cludes more nonwhite respondents (18.8 per- 
cent) than New Haven (12.9 percent). The two 
samples differ most in socioeconomic status. 
In Chicago, the average respondent has had 
some specialized training after high school 
and has an income in the range of $12,000 to 
$13,999. In. New Haven, the average respon- 
dent has had 10 to 11 years of formal schooling 
and has an income in the $7,000 to $8,999 
range. Thus, the Chicago sample is somewhat 
better educated and has a higher mean family 
income than the New Haven sample. 

From both studies measures of psychologi- 
cal distress, role-involvements, and socio- 
demographic characteristics are drawn. These 
are described below. 

Psychological Distress. Two measures of 
psychological distress are available in the 
Chicago study. Respondents reported how 


often in the preceding week they had experi- | 


enced each of 23 symptoms, identified from the 
presenting symptoms of patients receiving 
psychiatric treatment (Derogatis et al., 1971). 
When factor analyzed, these symptoms form 
two factors, termed anxiety (12 symptoms) and 
depression (11 symptoms) (Pearlin and 


Lieberman, 1979).. A “simple sum of the 


Likert-type responses to each set of items was 
computed, as measures of anxiety and depres- 
sion at Time 1 and Time 2, respectively.? These 
` measures of distress have satisfactory levels of 
internal consistency at both time points; Cron- 
bach’s alpha exceeds .80 for each measure. 
Although the scores on the anxiety and depres- 
sion subscales cannot be considered measures 
of psychiatric disorder per se, these measures 
reasonably may be interpreted as indicators of 
experienced psychological distress. Anxiety 
and depression correlate strongly (r = .65). But 
because the symptoms making up these scales 
form meaningful and separate factors, and be- 
cause previous analyses indicate that a variety 
of factors affect these dependent measures 
differently, analyses are performed for anxiety 
and depression separately. 

In New Haven, generalized distress is mea- 
sured with an instrument developed by Mac- 
millan (1957) and further modified by Gurin et 
al. (1960). The index consists of 20 psychologi- 
cal and psychosomatic symptoms. The 


2 A large number of respondents refused to answer 
one depressive symptom question (‘In the past 
week, how often did you lose sexual interest or plea- 
sure?’). To reduce the number of missing cases due 
to this symptom, the mean for the sample was sub- 
stituted when an answer was refused. 
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Likert-type items are reverse-coded when ap- 
propriate and summed; scores range from 20 
little or no distress) to 80 (high distress). 
Cronbach’s alpha is satisfactorily high for the 
index, approximately .84 or above at each time 
point. Validity studies have shown that this 
instrument and its variants (e.g., Langner, 
1962) discriminate significantly between com- 
munity residents and psychiatric patients with 
neurotic symptoms. Individuals scoring high 
on the index are likely to be those whose psy- 
chological state impairs their everyday func- 
tioning to some degree. 

Any differences in effects found between the 
two cities might be attributable to instrument 
differences. The depression subscale of the 
Johns Hopkins Symptom Checklist (used in 
Chicago) differs most from the Gurin index 
(used in New Haven). The depression scale 
consists primarily of psychological items (e.g., 
feelings of loneliness, hopelessness), while the 
Gurin items are heavily psychosomatic. The 
anxiety scale is more similar to the Gurin 
index; it contains a number of psychophysio- 
logical symptoms—7 of which are the same on 
both scales (e.g., headaches, upset stomach, 
trembling hands). Thus, the anxiety scores of 
respondents in Chicago should most closely 
parallel the Gurin scores of respondents in 
New Haven. 

Link and Dohrenwend (1980) have examined 
the correlations between scores on various in- 
struments. They calculate a correlation of .80 
between the SCL-90 (which is most closely 
related to the anxiety and depression subscales 
used in Chicago) and the Langner index (which 
is most similar to the Gurin index used in New 
Haven). Although the instruments do differ in 
items, it is likely that all three tap an underlying 
factor of generalized psychological distress and 
should behave in similar ways. 

Role-Identities. Because data are limited 
with respect to specific numbers of role re- 
lationships enacted by individuals in each 
study, identities are measured here as the sum 
of social positions held by the individual at 
each time point. The following six social posi- 
tions could be held in the Chicago panel: 
spouse, parent, employee, relative, friend, and 
group member. Specifically, the “number of 
identities” variable is incremented by “1” if the 
respondent is married, has children under the 
age of 18 at home,’ is employed full or part 


3 Active parenting is assumed when children under 
the age of 18 are at home. This indicator of par- 
enthood status is used to increase variability in the 
identity-accumulation factor. Roughly 90% of all 
married respondents are parents in each panel study 
when any child is used as an indicator of parent 
status. Sixty to 70% are parents when children under 
18 are specified. 
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time, has relatives in the area with whom the 
respondent gets together at least occasionally, 
has good friends in the area, and belongs to at 
least one club or organization (including 
church). The identity accumulation variable 
thus ranges in value from 0 to 6, and is mea- 
sured at each time point, four years apart. In 

-some analyses, each potential identity is 
treated as a dummy variable, coded “1” if held, 
and “0” otherwise. 

In the New Haven panel, eight social posi- 
tions could be held: spouse, parent, employee, 
student, organizational member, church 
member, neighbor, and friend. Specifically, the 
identity-accumulation variable is successively 
incremented by “1” if the respondent is mar- 
ried, has children under the age of 18 at home, 
is employed full or part time, is in school, at- 
tends organizational meetings at least occa- 
sionally, attends church services at least occa- 
sionally, visits neighbors, and has two or more 
close friends. Thus, in New Haven, the 
identity-accumulation variable ranges in value 
from 0 to 8 and is measured at two time points, 
two years apart. Again, in some analyses, each 
identity held is treated as a dummy variable. 

Admittedly, these identity indicators are 
crude, in three ways. First, individuals were 
not asked directly whether they define them- 
selves as spouses, parents, workers, and so on. 
Self-definition in terms of these positions is 
assumed. Second, to each position may be at- 
tached numerous roles, what Merton (1957) 
has called the “role set.” To take a familiar 
example, professors are often both teachers 
and researchers. Other positions usually entail 
a variety of distinct role relationships, too. 
However, the data do not permit this determi- 
nation. Finally, more specific positions can- 
not be assessed for their presence or ab- 
sence—e.g., holding an organizational office 
or particular kin relationships. In short, the 
identity variables tap only gross variations in 
the presence or absence of major social re- 
lationships in different life domains. However, 
in previous research (unpublished) with an- 
other adult sample the author asked respon- 
dents to rate the importance of the positional 
identities examined here. Without exception, 
respondents’ mean ratings indicated that these 
identities were either “important” or “very im- 
portant” to them. It seems safe to assume that 
although the identity measures are not direct, 
detailed, or complete indicators of social self- 
conception, they do tap a range of important 
role-identities an individual can hold.* 


4 The limited number and types of role-identities 
examined here must be kept in mind when interpret- 
ing the findings of the paper. If the number of iden- 
tities possessed could range from 0 to 12, for exam- 
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Sociodemographic Characteristics. In each 
set of data, gender and marital status are indi- 
cated by dummy variables. “Female” is coded 
“1” if female, “0” if male. “Married” is coded 
“1 if married, “0” otherwise, at each time 
point. Different categories of the unmarried 
(never married, separated or divorced, and 
widowed) are also coded as dummies (e.g., “1” 
if widowed, “0” otherwise) for unmarried sub- 
group analyses. Comparisons between the 
genders within marital status categories are 
made in the analyses that follow. 

To partially control for variations specific to 
different unmarried statuses and to hold con- 


stant certain extraneous factors, four demo- 


graphic characteristics are controlled in each 
analysis: age measured in years, race measured 
as a dummy variable (‘1” if nonwhite, “0” if 
white), education measured ordinally at Time 1 


-(7 categories in each panel), and family income 


measured ordinally at Time 1 (14 categories in 
Chicago, 9 in New Haven).* 


RESULTS 


Table 1 indicates the mean number of role- 
identities held, by gender and by gender within 
various categories of marital status in the two 
panel studies. As expected, the mean number 
of identities differs by gender; in general, men 
possess significantly more role-identities than 
women, and married men’s identities out- 
number those of married women in both sam- 
ples. Contrary to expectation, unmarried men 
and women do not differ in their number of 
role-involvements (as measured here), and this 
holds within specific unmarried statuses as 
well. i 

Table 2 summarizes the correlations of gen- 
der with psychological distress and with 
number of identities, each measured at Time 1 
and Time 2. Within-marital status correlations 
are also shown. (In each case, a positive cor- 
relation coefficient indicates that females have 





ple, the relationship between identities and distress 
might be quite different in form from the U-shaped 
relationship reported in the Results section. 
Moreover, if specific roles in the role sets attached to 
each position could be counted, more complex ef- 
fects of each identity on distress might be revealed. 
For example, the greater the size of the role set, the 
more important or salient an identity might be, and 
thus, the greater the impact of that identity on psy- 
chological well-being (Stryker and Serpe, 1982). 
Without extensive or detailed measures of identity 
and associated role sets, the findings here must be 
viewed with caution as exploratory and suggestive in 
nature. ; 

5 The mean income category was substituted for 
any refusals, to reduce-the number of missing cases 
in the analyses. 
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Table 1. Mean Number of Identities at Time 1 by Gender and Marital Status? . 

















Chicago Sample New Haven Sample 
Total Sample N Mean St.D. Diff. N Mean St.D. Diff. 
Men 440 4.5 1.2 315 4.7 1.5 
Women 666 4.0 Li p<.001 397 4.1 1.5 p<.001 
Married 
Men 358 4.8 -9 258 5.1 1.3 
Women 471 4.4 .9 p<.001 277 4.6 1.3 p<.001 
Unmarried (All) 
Men 82 3.0 .9 57 3.1 1.3 
Women 195 3.0 9 p=NS 120 2.9 1.2 p=NS 
Divorced/Separated 
Men 16 3.1 3 7 3.1 13 
Women 72 3.2 9 p=NS 32 3.1 1.2 p=NS 
Widowed 
Men 9 3.1 1.4 15 2.1 1.1 
Women TT 2.9 1.0 p=NS 53 2.6 1.3 p=NS 
Never Married 
Men 57 2.9 38 35 3.5 1.1 
Women 46 3.0 8 p=NS 35 3.3 1.1 p=NS 


a Marital status is measured at Time 1. 


more distress or more identities than males. A 
negative correlation indicates that females 
have less, or, equivalently, that males have 
more of the factor in question.) Two patterns 
are evident in Table 2. 

First, the data replicate recent, prevalence 
findings with respect to the distribution of dis- 
tress by sex within marital status. Women 
score significantly higher on distress scales 
than men, regardless of marital status, when 
marital status is dichotomized (married versus 
unmarried). Due to small numbers of men in 
specific unmarried statuses, significant sex 
differences in distress are not obtained when 


unmarried subgroups are examined, with the 
exception of widowed persons in Chicago and 
single persons in New Haven. However, data 
not shown here indicate that women’s mean 
distress scores are higher than men’s within 
each specific unmarried status in both panel 
samples and at both time points. 

Second, generally speaking, individuals who 
exhibit higher psychological distress also pos- 
sess fewer identities. This holds for both total 
samples as well as for married individuals. The 
exception to the rule, as seen earlier, concerns 
unmarried females and males; although unmar- 
ried women are more anxious, depressed, and 


Table 2. Correlations of Gender (Male = 0, Female = 1) with Distress Scores and Number of Identities at 


Time ! and Time 2, by Marital Status* 














Time 1 Time 2 Time ł Time 2 Time 1 Time 2 

Chicago Sample Anxiety Anxiety Depression Depression Identities Identities N 

Total Sample .18*** .13*** .22"** .13%** —.20%** = —.18*** 1106 
Married .20*** 10** .24*9* .11%** —.228** = = — |8*** 829 
Unmarried (All) 13** ~- Jre .13* .13* .03 ~.02 277 
Divorced/Separated .09 07 Ai —.04 06 .07 88 
Widowed .19* 1496 144 16% —.07 .07 86 
Never Married —.04 12 01 11 -04 002 103 

Time 1 Time 2 Time 2 Time 2 

New Haven Sample Gurin Gurin Identities Identities N 
Total Sample ,14*** .11** —.20*** ~—.14*** 720 
Married 138" .09* —.184** = — 09% 542 
Unmarried (Al) .14* 14* —.07 — 05 178 
Divorced/Separated .04 02 —.03 .07 39 
Widowed .06 .09 16x 15 69 
Never Married 194 17% =l —.02 7 





* p10. *p<.05. **ps.0l. *** p<.001. 
a Marital status is measured at Time 1. 
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generally distressed than unmarried men, they 
do not differ from the men in number of iden- 
tities held. Thus, Tables 1 and 2 only partially 
and indirectly support the initial hypotheses of 
this paper. Those who are more psychologi- 
cally distressed (women in general and married 
women) also possess fewer identities. How- 
ever, Unmarried women represent an exception 
to expectations. 

Do these differential distributions of roles 
account for gender differences in psychological 
distress? To examine this question, a series of 
hierarchical regression analyses were per- 
formed first for each total sample, then sepa- 
rately for the married and unmarried, and fi- 
nally for each unmarried status. Specifically, 
distress at Time 2 (measured as anxiety, de- 
pression, or generalized distress) was re- 
gressed on sets of variables entered in the fol- 
lowing order: (a) sociodemographic factors 
(gender, age, race, education, family income), 
(b) number of role-identities at Time 1, (c) 
number of identities at Time 1 squared (to 
check and control for curvilinearity), (d) 
changes in identities over time (measured as 
the number of identity gains and losses, re- 
spectively), and (e) each individual’s distress 
score at Time | (anxiety, depression, or gener- 
alized distress, depending on the dependent 
variable of the equation). In essence, the 
analyses take advantage of the longitudinal 
nature of the data, first examining the effects of 
Time 1 identities on Time 2 distress (with ex- 
traneous factors held constant), then intro- 
ducing identity changes over time, and finally, 
adding Time 1 distress scores to control for the 
level of pre-existing disturbance for each indi- 
vidual. In Table 3, the relevant results of 
equations a, c, and e are summarized in col- 
umns 1, 2, and 3 respectively, for each depen- 
dent variable. (As with the correlation coeffi- 


5 A reader might question the logic of these hierar- 
chical analyses. Basically, a Lazarsfeldian approach 
is taken here (see Kendall and Lazarsfeld, 1950). An 
initial or target relationship (that between gender and 
distress) is first established, net of other background 
factors. Then potential explanatory factors are held 
constant successively, in order to examine changes 
that occur in the target relationship as a result. De- 
pending upon the type of variable held constant (e.g., 
intervening variable, antecedent variable) and 
changes that occur in the target relationship (e.g., 
reduction in size, reversal of sign, the emergence ofa 
significant association), different inferences can be 
drawn about causality (e.g., the variable held con- 
stant explains the relationship, makes it spurious, 
suppressed it). In the analyses described here, inter- 
vening (explanatory) variables are introduced suc- 
cessively, then Time | distress is introduced to check 
for spuriousness in the target relationship and in the 
relationships of the intervening variables with psy- 
chological distress. 
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cients, a positive beta coefficient for “female” 
in Table 3 indicates that women are more dis- 
tressed than men.) 

Two general patterns can be discerned in 
Table 3 with respect to the effects of identity 
accumulation in general. First, as expected, 
role-identities reduce anxiety, depression, and 
generalized distress; the identity summation 
variable is consistently negative in sign and 
usually significant under each dependent vari- 
able in all panels of Table 3, except for 
widowed persons in New Haven (panel E) and 
for the never married (panel F). Second, there 
is curvilinearity in the relationship between 
number of identities and distress. In combina- 
tion with the negative identity summation 
coefficient, the positive sign of the squared- 
identities coefficient in each column 2 of Table 
3 indicates a U-shaped parabolic function; in- 
dividuals with very few and very many role- 
identities are more distressed. (Note that this 
pattern is reversed for widowed persons in 
New Haven [panel E] and never married indi- 
viduals in panel F, although the coefficients are 
not significant in these panels. The multicol- 
linearity of the two variables and small num- 
bers of cases in these comparisons likely ren- 
der these coefficients unstable.)’ 

By substituting successive values of the 
identity summation variable into the column 2 
equations, it can be shown that the bend in the 
cuvilinear relationship occurs between five and 
six identities in both the Chicago and New 
Haven samples. That is, five role-identities ap- 
pear to be optimal for psychological well- 
being; individuals who hold six or more iden- 
tities increasingly become subject to difficul- 
ties that partially offset the benefits of role 
summation. Because the average respondent in 
each sample possesses fewer than six role- 
identities (see Table 1), and because it is inap- 
propriate to extrapolate a relationship beyond 
the range of actual values obtained for a vari- 
able (see fotonote 4), interpretive emphasis will 


7 In previous analyses with the New Haven data 
(Thoits, 1983) curvilinearity in the relationship be- 
tween identities and distress was not found. Two 
changes from the previous analyses may account for 
the appearance of curvilinearity in the New Haven 
data here. First, in the previous analyses, race was 
not controlled and it is here. Second, and more im- 
portantly, in the original paper, parenthood was as- 
sessed simply by whether an individual had had chil- 
dren or not. In this paper, active parenting is as- 
sessed by the presence of children under 18 in the 
home (see footnote 3). Because nearly all respon- 
dents were parents when any child was used as an 
identity indicator, this restricted the variation in the 
original identity summation factor. Restricted varia- 
tion very probably accounts for the failure of cur- 
vilinearity to appear in the previous analyses. 
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Table 3. The Effects of Number of Identities at Time ! on Time 2 Distress* 








CHICAGO SAMPLE 
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"Each equation controls for age, race, education, and family income. Standardized coefficients are 


reported. 
> Marital status is measured at Time 1. 


be placed here on the linear effects of iden- 
tities. Subsequent analyses will simply control 
for the curvilinear trend. 

Turning to the issue of explaining gender 
differences in distress, mixed findings are ob- 
tained in Table 3. The associations between 
gender and distress should become smaller or 
nonsignificant when the number of identities 
possessed by each individual is controlled in 
column 2. Examining the gender coefficients in 
columns 1 and 2 of each panel in Table 3, we 


see that in Chicago, women in general and mar- 
ried women (panels A and B) are still 
significantly moré anxious and depressed 
than men, despite controls for the differential 
possession of role-identities. However, in New 
Haven, women’s greater distress disappears 
when the number of identities possessed is 
controlled (panels A and B). The gender coeffi- 
cients for unmarried individuals (in panels C 
through F) are not significant, but this is due to 
the effects of sociodemographic variables (age, 
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race, education, income) controlled in each 
equation 1, rather than due to the effects of 
identities. Similar results are obtained when 
the six or eight dummy variables for identities 
are substituted for identity summation (data 
not shown). In short, the guiding hypothesis of 
the paper is only partially confirmed by these 
results. Specifically, the possession of fewer 
identities appears to explain the higher distress 
of women in general and of married women in 
New Haven, but not in Chicago. Among the 
unmarried, women’s higher distress in both 
samples is a function of background variables 


(e.g., lower family income). Thus, after con-` 


trols are introduced for these differences, un- 
married men and women exhibit equivalent 
levels of distress and possess equivalent num- 
bers of identities (Table 1). This might be 
viewed as support for the guiding hypothesis of 
the paper (equal numbers of identities should 
produce equal degrees of distress) but is not 
compelling support. Additional exploration is 
needed. 

It is relevant to note that in Chicago, when 
Time 1 anxiety or depression is controlled in 
each column 3, the associations between gen- 
der and distress become nonsignificant and 
near-zero in size in the total sample (for anxi- 
ety) and in the married subsample as well (for 
both anxiety and depression). Hierarchical 
analyses (not shown) verify that gains and 
losses of identities over time are not responsi- 
ble for this result—the gender coefficients be- 
come nonsignificant only when prior level of 
distress is controlled in the last step of the 
analysis. These findings suggest that women 
are more distressed at Time 2 because they 
were already more distressed at Time 1. That 
is, some stable, systematic difference between 
the genders in Chicago appears to account for 
their higher levels of anxiety and depression. 
As is shown below, this stability is likely due to 
the role configurations held differentially by 
men and women. 

It is important to add that a social selection 
explanation of the relationship between multiple 
identities and psychological well-being is gen- 
erally ruled out by the findings in each column 
3 of Table 3. If an individual’s number of iden- 
tities were due to his or her prior level of psy- 
chological functioning, a control for prior dis- 
tress in each column 3 equation should reduce 
previously significant identity summation 
coefficients to nonsignificance. This occurs 
only twice in the 18 analyses (in panel A for 
New Haven and in panel B for Chicago). In the 
New Haven total sample, the size of the iden- 
tity accumulation coefficient is not reduced 
substantially. However, in panel B, among the 
married in Chicago, a selection effect is sug- 
gested by the drastic reduction in the size of 
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the identity accumulation coefficient for anxi- 
ety. Possession of numberous roles may de- 
pend on previous superior functioning— 
functioning reflected by selection into marriage 
as well. But on the basis of this reasoning, one 
would expect similar findings among the un- 
married, where previous inferior functioning 
should have selected these individuals out of 
various roles. But this does not occur. Conse- 
quently, it seems safe to conclude that social 
selection effects are not a serious threat to the 
analyses of this paper. It is likely, as is shown 
below, that these apparent selection effects for 
the married in Chicago can be attributed to the 
stable impacts of specific identity configura- 
tions over time. - 

Because gender differences in distress are 
not consistently reduced by identity accumu- 
lation, it becomes necessary to explore why. 
One underlying assumption of the analysis to 
this point has been that males and females at 
each level of identity summation possess simi- 
lar roles. But perhaps this is not the case. 
Perhaps the number of identities held masks 
quite different configurations of roles for men 
and women, which in turn might help explain 
differences in distress. A second implicit as- 
sumption has been that each role has equiva- 
lent impacts on the psychological states of men 
and women. But the same roles may not carry 
similar meanings for men’s and women’s self- 
conceptions, and thus, for their psychological 
well-being. To assess these alternative pos- 
sibilities, it seems advisable to re-examine the 
existence of gender differences in distress for 
those men and women who hold the same 
number and the same configurations of role- 
identities. 

For a preliminary exploratory analysis along 
these lines, only the Chicago panel is used 
since the sample is larger. Only individuals . 
who possessed friend and kin relations were 
selected for analysis (N=787), since over 80 
percent of all respondents, regardless of mari- 
tal status, held each role (data not shown). This 
reduced the number of role combinations it 
would be necessary to examine. At each level 
of identity summation (levels 3 through 6), for 
individuals holding each possible combination 
of spouse, parent, employed worker, and 
group member roles, hierarchical equations 
were estimated. Time 2 anxiety or depression 
was regressed first on background variables 
(gender, age, race, education, and family in- 
come), then on the number of identities gained 
and lost over time, and finally on anxiety or 
depression at Time 1.8 For simplicity in pre- 


* No control for curvilinearity is necessary in this 
analysis, as the number of identities is a constant for 
each equation. 
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sentation, only the gender coefficients from 
these three steps are presented in columns 1, 2, 
and 3 of Table 4. 

It should be noted that these and the next 
analyses focus explicitly on interaction effects 
(the interaction of gender with specific role 
combinations). Subsets of individuals are 
selected first because they possess the same 
number and combinations of roles. Then sex 
differences in distress for each subset of indi- 
viduals are examined. This analysis is equiva- 
lent to adding interaction terms to the Table 3 
equations—terms for gender multiplied by 
each role and gender multiplied by each role 
combination. This was not done because 
numerous interaction terms drastically in- 
crease-the problem of multicollinéarity. Sub- 
dividing the sample into relevant groups and 
examining sex differences within those groups 
‘yields the same information about interactions 
without the inefficiencies introduced by mul- 
ticollinearity. Each gender coefficient in Table 
4, then, represents an interaction effect (i.e., 
the differential impact of certain role combina- 
tions on the psychological distress of women 
compared to men). 

Three observations can idat be 
made on the basis of the results in Table 4. 
First, some combinations of role-identities are 
surprisingly rare, even in a large community 
sample such as this. Small numbers of cases in 


many equations may render coefficients unsta- 
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ble and thus difficult to interpret with confi- 
dence. Second, many role-combinations are 
highly gender-specific—70 percent or more of 
those holding particular numbers and combi- 
nations of roles are female (or, in three in- 
stances, male [panels 5a, 5c, and 6]). Conse- 
quently, it is very difficult to disentangle gen- 
der differences in distress from particular 
role-combination effects. In fact, this is 
perhaps the most telling finding of the paper 
thus far. The role constellations of men and 
women at each level of identity accumulation 
are so distinct that an attempt to explain gender 
differences in distress in their terms may be 
doomed. i 

Third, the most striking and consistent dif- 
ferences in the role-identities held by men and 
women lie in parenthood and employment. 
Men predominate in almost all configurations 
that include employment. Women are over- 
whelmingly predominant in configurations that 
include parenthood but exclude employment. 
These patterns again suggest that disentangling 
sex differences in distress from differential 
role-involvements may be extremely difficult, 


- with the data available here. There may be too 


few cases of males compared to females (or 
vice versa) in each comparison to trust the 
findings. Nevertheless, overall, there are sur- 
prisingly few significant differences between 
men and women who share the same number 
and combinations of roles, which in turn sug- 


Table 4. Gender Differences in Distress for Individuals Holding the Same Number and Combinations of 
Identities at Time 1* (Chicago Sample Only) 


























Number of Identity Papen neea ANAIEI en ah PRESSION, 
Identities Combination N Female (1) (2) B) (i) (2) @) 
3 Friend, Relative, and: 
a) Spouse 38 76.3% 46* .46* 44° 5s** 55** 470" 
b) Parent 27 100.0% — — _ = _- ~ 
c) Employed Worker 46 45.7% —.04 —.02 -%3 09 10 10 
d) Group Member 22 68.2% 005 13 —.09 36 29 32 
4 Friend, Relative, and 
a) Spouse, Parent 96 95.8% —.09 —.09 -.07 — 09 —.10 —.09 
b) Spouse, Worker 66 39.4% -23y 14 1 27* .16 -13 
c) Spouse, Group Member 37 73.0% 04 02 —.01 0i —.02 -0H 
d) Parent, Worker 20 95.0% 2i AS 10 —.02 -%4 —.004 
e) Parent, Group Member 6 100.0% — — _ — — —~ 
f) Worker, Group Member “u 58.8% 09 16 16 .06 12 —.08 
5 Priend, Relative, and 
a) Spouse, Parent, Worker 107 28,0% 23* 21* 21* 07 05 07 
b) Spouse, Parent, 
Group iil 99.19% 03 o2 02 07 OF 06 
c) Spouse, Worker, 
Groap Member 47 29.8% 01 01 -.03 20 20 14 
d) Parent, Worker, 
Group Member 10 80.0% 38 =H —.0 ~ 01 —.47 —.39 
6 Friend, Relative, and 
Spouse, Parent, Worker, 
; Group Member 120 30.8% 2 16s 12 lot 14 08 
*p<.l0. *p<.05. ** p<.01. 


NOTE: Standardized coefficients are reported. f 

a Each equation controls for age, race, education, and family income. Only gender coefficients are 
reported. Column 1 equations control for background variables only. Column 2 equations additionally control 
‘for identity gains and losses over time. Column 3 equations have a control added for Time 1 distress. 
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gests that these roles are equally meaningful 
for male and female self-conception. 

However, there are some hints in Table 4 
that at some levels of identity summation, the 
same roles are not equally meaningful, and 
thus not equally protective, for men and 
women. In particular, the employed worker 
identity appears to distress women more than 
men, especially when combined with marriage 
(panel 4b) or with marriage plus parenthood 
(panels 5a and 6), although these effects tend to 
disappear when changes in identities.and prior 
distress levels are controlled in equations 2 and 
3 (see panels 4b and 6). (For men and women 
who are spouses only [panel 3a], women ap- 
pear more distressed; however, this compari- 
son is based on only 9 men and 29 women.) 

More statistical power can be obtained by 
simplifying these comparisons—i.e., by com- 
paring men and women who hold the same 
numbers and configurations of three basic 
role-identities (spouse, parent, and employed 
worker), while holding the effects of other 
identities constant. Table 5 summarizes these 
simplified comparisons for both Chicago and 
New Haven. 

Table 5 again presents gender coefficients 
only. Each column 1 under the dependent.vari- 
able indicates the effect of gender on distress at 
Time 2, controlling for background variables 
and the effects of other role-identities, indi- 
cated by dummy variables (e.g., friend, rela- 
tive, church member). In each column 2, losses 
and gains of identities over time are added as 
controls. In each column 3, distresses at Time 
1 has been added as a control. Analyses were 
performed separately for individuals holding 0, 
1, 2, and 3 basic identities in the combinations 
specified in Table 5.° It should be recalled that 
these analyses focus explicitly on the interac- 
tions of gender with various roles and role 
combinations. 

Once again we see highly skewed distribu- 
tions of major role configurations by sex, in 
both samples. So again, coefficients must be 
interpreted with substantial caution. Never- 
theless, it is possible to see certain patterns in 
the findings. In New Haven, women who are 
spouses only or parents only are- significantly 
less distressed than comparable men (panels la 
and 1b—although note that in panel 1b only 2 
men are compared to 29 women), while women 
who are employed workers only are signifi- 
cantly more distressed than comparable men 
(panel ic). In Chicago, women who hold 
spouse and parent roles simultaneously are 
significantly less anxious than comparable men 


? The findings in Table 5 are not altered in any way 
when the identities-squared term is controlled in 
each equation. 
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(panel 2a). It is difficult to account for dis- 
crepancies between New Haven and Chicago 
with respect to the effects of holding single and 
dual family roles for men and women. It is 
possible that the two cities differ in ethnic 
composition (by religion, nationality) and that 
ethnic differences in the importance attached 
to traditional family roles account for these 
patterns. It is also possible that the lower edu- 
cation and income of New Haven respondents 
might explain these patterns. But small and 
highly skewed numbers of cases in these com- 
parisons probably make these city differences 
unreliable. The patterns of effects in Table 5 as 
a whole simply suggest that family and work 
identities are differently meaningful and thus 
differentially protective for men and women. 
Specifically, marriage and family roles appear 
to protect women psychologically while em- 
ployment appears to protect men. It is also 
clear that women who simultaneously hold 
spouse, parent, and employed worker roles are 
more dnxious, depressed, and distressed in 
general than comparable men, although only 
the anxiety coefficients remain significant after 
subsequent controls for identity-change and 
distress are introduced (panel 3). In short, one 
might say that employment complicates life for 
those women who possess both marriage and 
family roles, while lack of employment dam- 
ages comparable men. These findings contrast 
with the common contention that the spouse 
role benefits men more than women (Bernard, 
1972; Gove, 1972; Gove and Tudor, 1973). 
Rather, it appears that the employed worker 
role is the basis of men’s mental health advan- 
tage, or alternatively put, the basis of women’s 
disadvantage, at least at certain levels of iden- 
tity accumulation. !° 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


Previous theoretical and empirical work has 
suggested that psychological benefit accrues 


10 To rule out the possibility that the same role 
configurations held by men and women represent 
different life-cycle stages (e.g., employed workers 
only who are young single women and older 
widowed men), the Table 5 analyses were repeated 
for each sample when stratified by age (under 35 
years, 36 to 50 years, and 51 years and over). The 
results in Table 5 are strengthened by these analyses. 
Few significant differences between men’s and 
women’s distress levels are found in either sample 
among the under 35 or the over 51 age groups at any 
level or configuration of role-involvements. Among 
the 36 to 50 year old married parents, women are 
significantly less anxious and less depressed than 
comparable men (in Chicago). Among the employed 
married parents in this age group, women are sig- 
nificantly more anxious, more distressed, and more 
depressed than comparable men. 
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from identity accumulation. This paper repre- 
sents an attempt to apply this general finding to 
the phenomenon of sex differences in psycho- 
logical disturbance. As a straightforward ex- 
tension, it seemed reasonable to propose that 
the higher prevalence of anxiety and depres- 
sion among women, especially among married 
women, might be explained at least in part by a 
relative lack of role-identities. 

This research documented clear sex dif- 
ferences in psychological distress and in iden- 
tity accumulation (in general, and among mar- 
ried individuals, but not among unmarried 
persons), reconfirmed the anxiety- and de- 
pression-reducing effects of identities, and: 
substantiated a curvilinear (U-shaped) re- 
lationship between multiple identities and 
symptoms of distress. But the number of iden- 
tities held by men and women did not consis- 
tently account for their differences in distress 
in the two community samples. This inconsis- 
tent finding turned attention to the questions of 
whether men and women hold equivalent roles 
at each level of identity accumulation and 
whether the same roles carry equivalent 
meanings for self-conception. 

Subsequent analysis compared the anxiety, 
depression, and distress scores of individuals 
holding the same number and the same config- 
urations of role-identities. The analysis re- 
vealed that men and women hold quite dif- 
ferent roles at each level of identity accumu- 
lation. In most cases, role configurations were 
either too rare or too skewed by sex to make 
comparisons between males and females reli- 
able. Overall, significant differences in distress 
were uncommon between men and women 
who held the same number and types of role- 
identities, suggesting that identities carry 
equivalent meaning for the sexes. However, 
some indications were found that paid work 
benefitted men more than women. Among in- 
dividuals with one or both marriage and family 
roles, unemployed men were more anxious and 
distressed than unemployed women. Among 
employed married parents, on the other hand, 
women were more anxious than men. The 
most striking finding of the paper, however, 
appears to be the fundamental noncomparabil- 
ity of men’s and women’s role situations. This 
noncomparability has three implications. 

First, systematic gender differences in dis- 
tress may reflect systematic differences in 
men’s and women’s role structures. Alterna- 
tive factors, such as differential expressivity, 
personality traits, or constitutional factors 
certainly are not ruled out definitively in this , 
research. But the highly skewed distributions 
of role constellations are very suggestive. Un- 
fortunately, the very noncomparability of role 
structures makes the confirmation or discon- 
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firmation of distress differences very difficult. 
It is true that few significant differences be- 
tween men and women were found when com- 
pared at the same number and configurations 
of role-identities, particularly with respect to 
depression levels (which may better reflect the 
purpose and meaning derived from role in- 
volvements). But the relative scarcity of men 
for many comparisons and small numbers of 
total cases for each set of comparisons render 
the implications of this finding very tentative. 
Clearly, a different methodological strategy is 
necessary to put a structural explanation of 
gender differences to a test. Systematic sam- 
ples of men and women stratified by number 
and types of role involvements would seem to 
be necessary for confident conclusions (and 
this strategy also would be appropriate for 
epidemiological studies of the prevalence of 
distress by sex more generally). 

Second, the highly skewed distributions of 
role configurations suggest that social and 
cultural forces may still limit women’s access 
to particular arenas, especially the public 
arenas. The upshot is that women possess 
fewer roles overall, which puts them at an ini- 
tial mental health disadvantage. Further, the 
prevalence of certain role patterns by sex may 
structure the meaning of various roles for 
self-conception. Less common role configura- 
tions may weaken the centrality of certain roles 
for self-conception, and thus render those roles 
less protective. For example, because em- 
ployment is less common among women, they 
may derive from it less purpose and meaning. 
However, it is certainly no secret that women's 
jobs are typically of lower status, offer lower 
pay, and rarely result in the redistribution of 
house and childcare duties with a working hus- 
band. Consequently, women’s higher distress 
when employment is combined with marriage 
and parenthood may reflect role strain rather 
than less meaning and purpose derived from 
paid work. 

Finally, it has long been argued that marriage 
is more beneficial for men than for women 
(Bernard, 1972; Gove, 1972; Gove and Tudor, 
1973). On the contrary, this research indicates 
that marriage is equally beneficial for men and 
for women, if not more beneficial for women 
(see also Reskin and Coverman, 1985). If any 
role is a source of disadvantage for women 
relative to men, employment is. Little evidence 
in this analysis indicates that marriage in itself 
represents or carries a mental health disad- 
vantage for females. If it did, married women 
at all levels and combinations of identity ac- 
cumulation would exhibit higher distress than 
comparable men, and this was not found. 
Moreover, if marriage were more beneficial for 
men, unmarried men’s distress would exceed 
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that of unmartied women. Instead, unmarried 
men and women exhibit equivalent levels of 
anxiety, depression, and distress, once age, 
education, and income differences are con- 
trolled, and unmarried men exhibit equal or 
lower distress than unmarried women at all 
levels and combinations of role accumulation. 
Although employment may interact with 
traditional family roles in complicated ways 
that still must be clarified for both sexes, future 
work might concentrate more usefully on gen- 
der differences in psychological disturbance as 
a function of employment, rather than of mar- 
ital status per se. 
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_CULTURE IN ACTION: SYMBOLS AND STRATEGIES* 


ANN SWIDLER 
Stanford University 


Culture influences action not by providing the ultimate values toward which action is 
oriented, but by shaping a repertoire or “tool kit” of habits, skills, and styles from 
which people construct “strategies of action.” Two models of cultural influence are 
developed, for settled and unsettled cultural periods. In settled periods, culture inde- 
pendently influences action, but only by providing resources from which people can 
construct diverse lines of action. In unsettled cultural periods, explicit ideologies 
directly govern action, but structural opportunities for action determine which 
among competing ideologies survive in the long run. This alternative view of culture 
offers new opportunities for systematic, differentiated arguments about culture’s 


causal role in shaping action. 


The reigning model used to understand cul- 
ture’s effects on action is fundamentally mis- 
leading. It assumes that culture shapes action 
by supplying ultimate ends or values toward 
which action is directed, thus making values 
the central causal element of culture. This 
paper analyzes the conceptual difficulties into 
which this traditional view of culture leads and 
offers an alternative model. 

Among sociologists and anthropologists, de- 
bate has raged for several academic genera- 
tions over defining the term “culture.” Since 
the seminal work of Clifford Geertz (1973a), 
the older definition of culture as the entire way 
of life of a people, including their technology 
and material artifacts, or that (associated with 
the name of Ward Goodenough) as everything 
one would need to know to become a func- 
tioning member of a society, have been dis- 
placed in favor of defining culture as the pub- 
licly available symbolic forms through which 
people experience and express meaning (see 
Keesing, 1974). For purposes of this paper, 
culture consists of such symbolic vehicles of 
meaning, including beliefs, ritual practices, art 
forms, and ceremonies, as well as informal 
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cultural practices such as language, gossip, 
stories, and rituals of daily life. These symbolic 
forms are the means through which "social 
processes of sharing modes of behavior and 
outlook within [a] community” (Hannerz, 
1969: 184) take place. 

The recent resurgence of cultural studies has 
skirted the causal issues of greatest interest to 
sociologists. Interpretive approaches drawn 
from anthropology (Clifford Geertz, Victor 
Turner, Mary Douglas, and Claude Levi- 
Strauss) and literary criticism (Kenneth Burke, 
Roland Barthes) allow us better to describe the 
features of cultural products and experiences. 
Pierre Bourdieu and Michel Foucault have of- 
fered new ways of thinking about culture’s re- 
lationship to social stratification and power. 
For those interested in cultural explanation 
(as opposed to “thick description” [Geertz,. 
1973a] or interpretive social science [Rabinow 
and Sullivan, 1979]), however, values remain 
the major link between culture and action. This 
is not because sociologists really believe in the 
values paradigm. Indeed, it has been thor- 
oughly criticized.' But without an alternative 
formulation of culture’s causal significance, 
scholars either avoid causal questions or admit 
the values paradigm through the back door. 

The alternative analysis of culture proposed 
here consists of three steps. First, it offers an 
image of culture as a “tool kit” of symbols, 
stories, rituals, and world-views, which people 
may use in varying configurations to solve dif- 
ferent kinds of problems. Second, to analyze 
culture’s causal effects, it focuses on ‘‘strate- 
gies of action,” persistent ways of ordering 
action through time. Third, it sees culture’s 
causal significance not in defining ends of ac- 
tion, but in providing cultural components that 
are used to construct strategies of action. 


1 See Blake and Davis (1964) and the empirical and 
theoretical critique in Cancian (1975). 
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The paper proceeds, first, by outlining the 


failures of cultural explanation based on 


values. It then argues for the superior intuitive 
plausibility and explanatory adequacy of the 
alternative model. Finally, it suggests research 
approaches based on seeing culture in this new 
way. 


CULTURE AS VALUES 


Our underlying view of culture derives from 
Max Weber. For Weber, human beings are 
motivated by ideal and material interests. Ideal 
interests, such as the desire to be saved from 
the torments of hell, are also ends-oriented, 
except that these ends are derived from sym- 
bolic realities.2 In Weber’s (1946a [1922— 
3]:280) famous “switchmen” metaphor: 


Not ideas, but material and ideal interests, 
directly govern men’s conduct. Yet very fre- 
quently the “world images” that have been 
created by “ideas” have, like switchmen, 
determined the tracks along which action has 
been pushed by the dynamic of interest. 


Interests are the engine of action, pushing it 
along, but ideas define the destinations human 
beings seek to reach (inner-worldly versus 
other-worldly possibilities of salvation, for 
example) and the means for ‘getting there 
(mystical versus ascetic techniques of salva- 
tion). 

Talcott Parsons adopted Weber’s model, but 
blunted its explanatory thrust. To justify a dis- 
tinctive role for sociology in face of the 
economist’s model of rational, interest- 
maximizing actors, Parsons argued that within 
a means—ends schema only sociology could 
account for the ends actors pursued.? For 
Weber's interest in the historical role of ideas, 


2In The Sociology of Religion (1963[1922]:1), 
Weber insists that ‘(tlhe most elementary forms of 
behavior motivated by religious or magical factors 
are oriented toward this world.” Religious behavior 
remains ends-oriented, except that both the means 
and the ends increasingly become purely symbolic 
(pp. 6-7): 

Since it is assumed that behind real things and 

events there is something else, distinctive and 

spiritual, of which real events are only the symp- 
toms or indeed the symbols, an effort must be 
made to influence, not the concrete things, but the 
spiritual powers that express themselves through 
concrete things. This is done through actions that 
address themselves to a spirit or soul, hence done 

by instrumentalities that “mean” something, i.e., 

symbols. 


3 See the summary chapter of The Structure of 
Social Action (Parsons, 1937:697~726), where Par- 
sons explicitly poses the theory of action as a cor- 
rection to utilitarian views of action. 
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Parsons substituted global, ahistorical values. 
Unlike ideas, which in Weber’s sociology are 
complex historical constructions shaped by in- 
stitutional interests, political vicissitudes, and 
pragmatic motives, Parsonian values are ab- 
stract, general, and immanent in social sys- 
tems. Social systems exist to realize their core 
values, and values explain why different actors 
make different choices even in similar situa- 
tions. Indeed, Parsons does not treat values as 
concrete symbolic elements (like doctrines, 
rituals, or myths) which have histories and can 
actually be studied. Rather, values are es- 
sences around which societies are constituted. 
They are the unmoved mover in the theory of 
action. : 

Parsons’ “‘voluntaristic theory of action” de- 
scribes an actor who makes choices in a situa- 
tion, choices limited by objective conditions 
and governed by normative regulation of the 
means and ends of action (Warner, 1978:121). 
A “cultural tradition,” according to Parsons 
(1951:11-12), provides “value orientations,” a 
“value” defined as “an element of a shared 
symbolic system which serves as a criterion or 
standard for selection among the alternatives 
of orientation which are intrinsically open in a 
situation.” Culture thus affects human action 
through values that direct it to some ends 
rather than others. 

The theory of values survives in part, no 
doubt, because of the intuitive plausibility in 
our own culture of the assumption that all ac- 
tion is ultimately governed by some means— 
ends schema. Culture shapes action by defin- 
ing what people want. 

What people want, however, is of little help 
in explaining their action. To understand both 
the pervasiveness and the inadequacy of cul- 
tural values as explanations, let us examine 
one recent debate in which “culture” has been 
invoked as a major causal variable: the debate 
over the existence and influence of a “culture 
of poverty.” 


4] make no attempt to evaluate the empiricial 
merits of the culture-of-poverty argument. Insofar as 
the argument is waged on both sides as one about 
who is to blame for poverty, it is sociologically 
wrong-headed, since both sides seem to agree that 
structural circumstances are ultimately at fault. 
Furthermore, neither side seems to have a very clear 


_hotion about how such a culture would work, if only 


in the sense that neither makes a claim about how 
long it would take to change cultural patterns in the 
face of new structural opportunities, or, for those 
who make the structural argument, how fast action. 
might adjust to opportunity. I use the culture-of- 
poverty argument not because I am sympathetic to 
its substantive claims, but because it is so familiar 
and its basic arguments are so characteristic of other 
cultural explanations. 


CULTURE IN ACTION 


The Culture of Poverty 


Why doesn’t a member of the “culture of pov- 
erty” described by Lewis (1966) or Liebow 
(1967) (or an Italian street-corner youth of the 
sort Whyte [1943] described) take advantage of 
opportunities to assimilate to the dominant 
culture in conduct and dress, acquire the ap- 
propriate educational credentials, and settle 
down to a steady job? Much of the argument 


has revolved around whether the very poor. 


“really” value the same things that more se- 
cure middle- and working-class people do. 
Valentine (1968:69) quotes Oscar Lewis’s de- 
scription of the culture of poverty which, typi- 
cally, stresses the centrality of cultural values: 


By the time slum children are age six or 
seven, they have usually absorbed the basic 
values and attitudes of their subculture and 
are not psychologically geared to take full 
advantage of changing conditions or in- 
creased opportunities which may occur in 
their lifetime. (Lewis, 1966:xIv) 


Valentine (1968) counters Lewis by claiming 
that distinctive lower-class behavior can be 
better explained by structural circumstances, 
and that many of the values Lewis cites as 
typical of the poverty subculture (male domi- 
nance, for example) characterize the larger so- 
ciety as well (pp. 117-19). Liebow (1967), in 
turn, claims that street-corner men value the 
same things that men in the dominant society 
do, but that their behavior is a defensive cul- 
tural adaptation to structural barriers. 

The irony of this debate is that it cannot be 
resolved by evidence that the very poor share 
the values and aspirations of the middle class, 
as indeed they seem to do. In repeated sur- 
veys, lower-class youth say that they value 
education and intend to go to college, and their 
parents say they want them to go (Jencks et al., 
1972:34_5), Similarly, lower-class people seem 
to want secure friendships, stable marriages, 
steady jobs, and high incomes. But class 
similarities in aspirations in no way resolve the 
question of whether there are class differences 
in culture. People may share common aspira- 
tions, while remaining profoundly different in 
the way their culture organizes their overall 
pattern of behavior (see Hannerz, 1969). 

Culture in this sense is more like a style or a 
set of skills and habits than a set of preferences 


or wants.) If one asked a slum youth why he did. 


3 What I mean here is similar to what Bourdieu 
(1977) calls “practices.” He says, for example, 


What is called the sense of honor is nothing other 
than the cultivated disposition, inscribed in the 
body schema and in the schemes of thought, which 
enables each agent to engender all the practices 
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not take steps to pursue a middle-class path to 
success (or indeed asked oneself why one did 
not pursue a different life direction) the answer 
might well be not “I don’t want that life,” but 
instead, “Who, me?” One can hardly pursue 
success in a world where the accepted skills, 
style, and informal know-how are unfamiliar. 
One does better to look for a line of action for 
which one already has the cultural equipment. 

Indeed, the skills required for adopting a line 
of conduct—and for adopting the interests or 
values that one could maximize in that line of 
conduct—involve much more than such mat- 
ters as how to dress, talk in the appropriate 
style, or take a multiple-choice examination. 
To adopt a line of conduct, one needs an image 
of the kind of world in which one is trying to 
act, a sense that one can read reasonably accu- 
rately (through one’s own feelings and through 
the responses of others) how one is doing, and 
a capacity to choose among alternative lines of 
action. The lack of this ease is what we experi- 
ence as “culture shock” when we move from 
one cultural community to another. Action is 
not determined by one’s values. Rather action 
and values are organized to take advantage of 
cultural competences. 

The culture-of-poverty example suggests a 
misdirection of our explanatory efforts. Stu- 
dents of culture keep looking for cultural 
values that will explain what is distinctive 
about the behavior of groups or societies, and 
neglect other distinctively cultural phenomena 
which offer greater promise of explaining pat- 
terns of action. These factors are better de- 
scribed as culturally-shaped skills, habits, and 
styles than as values or preferences. 


The Protestant Ethic 


These causal issues appear again when we turn 
to the paradigmatic sociological argument for 
the importance of culture in human action— 
Max Weber’s The Protestant Ethic and the 
Spirit of Capitalism (1958a [1904-51]).6 Weber 
sought to explain rational, capitalist economic 
behavior by arguing that culture, in the shape 


consistent with the logic of challenge and riposte, 
and only such practices, by means of countless 
inventions, which the stereotyped unfolding of 
ritual would in no way demand (p. 15). 


* There has been no apparent slackening of inter- 
est in the Protestant ethic. Recent theoretical reas- 
sessments by Marshall (1982) and Poggi (1983) testify 
to the still powerful appeal of Weber’s theoretical 
questions, and the rich, new historical studies of 
Marshall (1980), Fulbrook (1983), Camic (1983), and 
Zaret (1985), among others, show the continuing fas- 
cination exerted by demanding, ideological Protes- 
tants. 
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of Calvinist doctrine, created a distinctive 
frame of mind which encouraged rationalized, 
ascetic behavior. The doctrine of predestina- 
tion channeled the desire to be saved into a 
quest for proof of salvation in worldly conduct, 
thus stimulating anxious self-examination and 
relentless self-discipline. Ends created by ideas 
(that is, the desire for salvation) powerfully 
influenced conduct. 

If we take seriously the causal model Weber 
offers (both in The Protestant Ethic and in his 
theoretical writings on religion), however, we 
cannot understand his larger claim: that the 
ethos of Protestantism endured even after the 
spur of the Calvinist quest for proof of salva- 
tion had been lost.’ If ideas shapé ethos, why 
did the ethos of ascetic Protestantism outlast 
its ideas? ; 

Weber argues for continuity between the de- 


sire of early Calvinists to know whether they ` 


were saved or damned and the secular ethic of 
Benjamin Franklin. We recognize other con- 
tinuities as well: in the Methodist demand for 
sobriety, humility, and self-control among the 
working class; and even in the anxious self- 
scrutiny of contemporary Americans seeking 
psychological health, material success, or per- 
sonal authenticity. 

How, then, should we understand continuity 
in the style or ethos of action, even when ideas 
(and the ends of action they advocate) change? 
This continuity suggests that what endures is 
the way action is organized, not its ends. In the 
Protestant West (and especially in Puritan 
America), for example, action is assumed to 
depend on the choices of individual persons, so 
that before an individual acts he or she must 
ask: What kind of self do I have? Saved or 


damned? Righteous or dissolute? Go-getter or 


plodder? Authentic or false? 

Collective action is also understood to rest 
on the choices of individual actors. Groups are 
thus seen as collections of like-minded individ- 
uals who come together to pursue their com- 
mon interests (Varenne, 1977). Even large- 
scale social purposes are presumed best ac- 
complished through movements of moral re- 
form or education that transform individuals 
(McLoughlin, 1978; Boyer, 1978; Gusfield, 
1981). To call this cultural approach to action 
the “value” of individualism, as is often done, 


7 Weber himself attempts to deal with this issue 
from the beginning, first in the Protestant Ethic, by 
trying to assimilate non-Calvinist varieties of Prot- 
estantism to the Calvinist model, and second in his 
essay on the Protestant sects (Weber, 1946b[1922- 
23]) where he argues that market incentives sus- 
tained habits of conduct from which the spirit had 
gone. But that argument is not sufficient if it is in fact 
the spirit which has lasted. 
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misses the point, since this individualistic way 
of organizing action can be directed to many 
values, among them the establishment- of 
“community” (Varenne, 1977; Bellah, et al., 
1985). This reliance on moral “work” on the 
self to organize action has, then, been a more 
enduring feature of Protestant culture than the 
particular ends toward which this work has 
been directed. Such examples underline the: 
need for new ways of thinking about cultural 
explanation. 

These two cases illustrate the chronic diffi- 
culties with traditional efforts to use culture as 
an explanatory variable and suggest why many 
have written off the effort altogether. 


CULTURAL EXPLANATION 


If values have little explanatory power, why 
expect culture to play any causal role in human 
action? Why not explain action as the result of 
interests and structural constraints, with only a 
rational, interest-maximizing actor to link the 
two? 

The view that action is governed by “inter- 
ests” is inadequate in the same way as the view 
that action is governed by non-rational values. 
Both models have a common explanatory 
logic, differing only in assuming different ends 
of action: either individualistic, arbitrary 
“tastes” or consenual, cultural “values.” 18 

Both views are flawed by an excessive em- 
phasis on the “unit act,” the notion that people 
choose their actions one at a time according to 
their interests or values. But people do not, 
indeed cannot, build up a sequence of actions 
piece by piece, striving with each act to 
maximize a given outcome. Action is neces- 
sarily integrated into larger assemblages, 
called here “strategies of action.”? Cul- 


3 See Warner (1978) for an elegant explication and 
critique of this line of argument in the work of both 
Talcott Parsons and his critics. 

9 Bourdieu (1977) also emphasizes the idea of 
strategies, and the term is central to a whole tradition 
in anthropology, which, nonetheless, sees strategies 
as oriented to the attainment of “values” (see Barth, 
1981). Very valuable are Bourdieu’s critique of the 
idea of culture as rules” and his insistence that we 
can understand the meaning of cultural traditions 
only if we see the ways they unfold and can be 
altered over time. For him, cultural patterns provide 
the structure against which individuals can develop 
particular strategies (see the brilliant analysis of mar- 
riage in Bourdieu, 1977:58~71). For me, strategies 
are the larger ways of trying to organize a life (trying, 
for example, to secure position by allying with pres- 
tigious families through marriage) within which par- 
ticular choices make sense, and for which particular, 
culturally shaped skills and habits (what Bourdieu 
calls “‘habitus”) are useful. 


CULTURE IN ACTION 


ture has an independent causal role because - 
it shapes the capacities from which such strat- 
egies of action are constructed. 

The term “strategy” is not used here in the 
conventional sense of a plan consciously de- 
vised to attain a goal. It is, rather, a general 


way of organizing action (depending. upon a ` 


network of kin and friends, for example, or 
relying on selling one’s skills in a market) that 
might allow one to reach several different life 
goals. Strategies of action incorporate, and 
thus depend on, habits, moods, sensibilities, 
and views of the world (Geertz, 1973a). People 
do not build lines of action from scratch, 
choosing actions one at a time as efficient 
means to given ends. Instead, they construct 
chains of action beginning with at least some 
pre-fabricated links. Culture influences action 
through the shape and organization of those 
links, not by determining the ends to which 
they are put. 

Our alternative model also rests on the fact 
that all real cultures contain diverse, often 
conflicting symbols, rituals, stories, and 
guides to action.'° The reader of the Bible can 
find a passage to justify almost any act, and 
traditional wisdom usually comes in paired ad- 
ages counseling opposite behaviors. A culture 
is not a unified system that pushes action in a 
consistent direction. Rather, it is more like a 
“tool kit” or repertoire (Hannerz, 1969:186—88) 
from which actors select differing pieces for 
constructing lines of action. Both individuals 
and groups know how to do different kinds of 
things in different circumstances (see, for 
example, Gilbert and Mulkay, 1984). People 
may have in readiness cultural capacities they 
rarely employ; and all people know more cul- 
ture than they use (if only in the sense that they 
ignore much that they hear).!! A realistic cul- 


10 The problem of cultural ‘‘dissensus” or diversity 
has recently received some explicit theoretical at- 
tention (Fernandez, 1965; Stromberg, 1981; New- 
comb and Hirsch, 1983; Rosaldo, 1985). However, 
these advances are partially offset by the vogue for 
theories of “hegemony” among Marxists and by 
semiotic approaches which see cultures as codes 
within which any meaning must be communicated 
(see Stromberg, 1985). 

11 Writing of the simultaneous participation of 
ghetto dwellers in mainstream and ghetto subcul- 
tures, Ulf Hannerz (1969:186) notes: 


[Mian is not a mindless cultural automaton... . 
First of all, when people develop a cultural rep- 
ertoire by being at the receiving end of cultural 
transmission, this certainly does not mean that 
they will put every part of it to use. Rather, the 
repertoire to some measure constitutes adaptive 
potential. While some of the cultural goods re- 
ceived may be situationally irrelevant, such as 
most of that picked up at the movies, much of that 
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tural theory should lead us to expect not pass- 
ive “cultural dopes” (Garfinkel, 1967; Wrong, 
1961), but rather the active, sometimes skilled 
users of culture whom we actually observe. 

If culture influences action through end 
values, people in changing circumstances 
should hold on to their preferred ends while 
altering their strategies for attaining them. But 
if culture provides the tools with which persons 
construct lines of action, then styles or strate- 
gies of action will be more persistent than the 
ends people seek to attain. Indeed, people will 
come to value ends for which their cultural 
equipment is well suited (cf. Mancini, 1980). 
To return to the culture of poverty example, a 
ghetto youth who can expertly “read” signs of 
friendship and loyalty (Hannerz, 1969), or who 
can recognize with practised acuity threats to 
turf or dignity (Horowitz, 1983), may pursue 
ends that place group loyalty above individual 
achievement, not because he disdains what in- 
dividual achievement could bring, but because 
the cultural meanings and social skills neces- 
sary for playing that game well would require 
drastic and costly cultural retooling. 

This revised imagery—culture as a “tool kit” 
for constructing “strategies of action,” rather 
than as a switchman directing an engine prop- 
elled by interests—turns our attention toward 
different causal issues than do traditional per- 
spectives in the sociology of culture. 

When do we invoke cultural explanation? 
And just what is it that we take culture to 
explain? Usually, we invoke culture to explain 
continuities in action in the face of structural 
changes. Immigrants, for example, are said to 
act in culturally determined ways when they 
preserve traditional habits in new circum- 
stances (Thomas and Znaniecki, 1918). More 
generally, we use culture to explain why dif- 
ferent groups behave differently in the same 
structural situation (compare, for example, the 
argument of Glazer and Moynihan [1970] to 
Lieberson [1981] or Bonacich [1976]). Finally, 
we make the intuitively appealing but theoreti- 
cally vacuous assumption that culture accounts 


derived from school, and even some of that en- 
countered within the ghetto community, other 
components of an individual’s repertoire may 
come in more useful. 


- Bourdieu (1977:82-3). also emphasizes how a 


“habitus” provides resources for constructing di- 
verse lines of action. A habitus is “a system of last- 
ing, transposable dispositions which, integrating past 
experiences, functions at every moment as a matrix 
of perceptions, appreciations, and actions and 
makes possible the achievement of infinitely diversi- 
fied tasks, thanks to analogical transfers of schemes 
permitting the solution of similarly shaped problems 
. .” (emphasis in original). 
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for any observed continuities in the way life of 
_ particular groups. 

Does culture account for continuities in ac- 
tion independent of structural circumstance? It 
does, but in ways different from those the con- 
ventional approach would predict. _ 

Let us return to the explanatory prob- 


lems raised by Max Weber's Protestant Ethic, - 


this time examining Weber’s larger 
comparative—historical project. In his compar- 
ative studies of China and India (1951 [1916]; 
1958b [1916—-17]) and his general sociology of 
religion (1963 [1922]), Weber argued that reli- 
gious ideas made an independent causal con- 
tribution to the economic trajectories of dif- 
ferent societies. Other-worldly and mystical 
religiosity led people away from rational eco- 
nomic action. 

If culture plays the independent causal role 
Weber attributed to it,!? it must not change 
more easily than the structural and economic 
patterns it supposedly shapes. Precisely here, 
_however, the Weberian model fails empirically. 
Weberian students of culture have been embar- 
rassed by their success in finding functional 
equivalents to the Protestant ethic in societies 
that Weber would have considered other- 
worldly, mystical, or otherwise averse to ra- 
tional economic activity. If there was initial 
triumph in discovering independent religious 
sources of a transcendental, ascetic, and 
potentially rationalizing ethic in one remark- 
able, non-western modernizer, Japan (Bellah, 
1957), the frequent replication of such parallels 
has undermined the very argument for the 


causal influence of Protestantism (see. 


Eisenstadt, 1970a). 
According to Weber’s model, culture should 
have enduring effects on economic ac- 


tion. Cultures change, though; and the ends. 


societies pursue have changed dramatically in 
the modern era, from Chinese communism 
(Schurmann, 1970), to Islamic scripturalism 
(Geertz, 1968), to the various resurgent 
nationalisms (Geertz, 1963; Gourevitch, 1979; 
Hannan, 1979). Faced with the challenge of the 
modern West, late-developing nations have 
constructed ascetic, this-worldly, modernizing 
ideologies (Wuthnow, 1980). Far from main- 
taining continuity despite changed circum- 
stances, a surge of ideological and religious 
activity has propelled the transformations 
modernizing societies seek. Culture thus plays 
a central role in contemporary social change, 
but it is not the role our conventional models 
would predict. 


'2 The analytic independence of culture’s causal 
role is at issue here, not its magnitude. 
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Two Models of Cultural Influence 


We need two different models to understand 
two situations in which culture works very 
differently. In one case, culture accounts for 


- continuities in “settled lives.” In settled lives, 


culture is intimately integrated with action; it is 
here that we are most tempted to see values as 
organizing and anchoring patterns of action; 
and here it is most difficult to disentangle what 
is uniquely “cultural,” since culture and 
structural circumstance seem to reinforce each 
other. This is the situation about which a 
theorist like Clifford Geertz (1973b) writes so 
persuasively: culture is a model of and a model 
for experience; and cultural symbols reinforce 
an ethos, making plausible a world-view which 
in turn justifies the ethos. 

The second case is that of “unsettled lives.” 
The distinction is less between settled and un- 
settled lives, however, than between culture’s 


. role in sustaining existing strategies of action 


and its role in constructing new ones. This 
contrast is not, of course, absolute. Even when 
they lead settled lives, people do active cul- 
tural work to maintain or refine their cultural 
capacities. Conversely, even the most fanatical 
ideological movement, which seeks to remake 
completely the cultural capacities of its mem- 
bers, will inevitably draw on many tacit as- 
sumptions from the existing culture. There are, 
nonetheless, more and less settled lives, and 
more and less settled cultural periods. Individ- 
uals in certain phases of their lives, and groups 
or entire societies in certain historical periods, 
are involved in constructing new strategies of 
action. It is for the latter situation that our 
usual models of culture’s effects are most in- 
adequate. 


Unsettled Lives 


Periods of social transformation seem to pro- 
vide simultaneously the best and the worst evi- 
dence for culture’s influence on social action. 
Established cultural ends are jettisoned with 
apparent ease, and yet explicitly articulated 
cultural models, such as ideologies, play a 
powerful role in organizing social life (see, for 
examples, Geertz, 1968; Schurmann, 1970; 
Eisenstadt, 1970b; Walzer, 1974; Madsen, 
1984; Hunt, 1984). 

In such periods, ideologies—explicit, ar- 
ticulated, highly organized meaning systems 
(both political and religious)—establish new 
styles or strategies of action. When people are 
learning new ways of organizing individual and 
collective action, practicing unfamiliar habits 
until they become familiar; then doctrine, 
symbol, and ritual directly shape action. 


CULTURE IN ACTION 


Assumed here is a continuum from ideology 
to tradition to common sense (see Stromberg, 
1985).!3 An “ideology” is a highly articulated, 
self-conscious belief and ritual system, aspiring 
to offer a unified answer to problems of social 


action. Ideology may be thought of as a phase in, 


the development of a system of cultural mean- 
ing. “Traditions,” on the other hand, are ar- 
ticulated cultural beliefs and practices, but ones 
taken for granted so that they seem inevitable 
parts of life. Diverse, rather than unified, par- 
tial rather than all-embracing, they do not al- 
ways inspire enthusiastic assent. (A wedding, 
in our own culture, may seem odd, forced, or 
unnatural when we actually attend one, for 
example. But it will still seem the natural way 
to get married, so that going to a justice of the 
peace requires special explanation.) 
Traditions, whether the routine ones of 
daily life or the extraordinary ones of com- 
munal ceremony, nonetheless seem ordained 
in the order of things, so that people may rest 
in the certainty that they exist, without neces- 
sarily participating in them. The same belief 
system— a religion, for example—may be held 
by some people as an ideology and by others as 
tradition; and what has been tradition may 
under certain historical circumstances become 
ideology. (This is the distinction Geertz 
[1968:61] makes when he writes about a loss of 
traditional religious certainty in modern 
“ideologized” Islam—coming to “hold” rather 
than be “held by” one’s beliefs.) “Common 
sense,” finally, is the set of assumptions so 
unselfconscious as to seem a natural, transpar- 
ent, undeniable part of the structure of the 
world (Geertz, 1975). 

Bursts of ideological activism occur in pe- 
riods when competing ways of organizing ac- 
tion are developing or contending for domi- 
nance.'* People formulate, flesh out, and put 
into practice new habits of action. In 


13 Other scholars have recently made distinctions 
similar to the ones drawn here. Skocpol (1985) dis- 
tinguishes “ideology” from “cultural idioms,” and 
Stromberg (1985) contrasts ideology, tradition, and 
semiotic code. Geertz, in his writings on religion 


(1973b), ideology (1973d), art (1976), and common - 


sense (1975) has made an important contribution by 
noting that different orders of experience live con- 
tinuously side by side while people make transitions 
from one to another. For my purposes here, the most 
important dimension of comparison is that between 
culture which seems real, independent of the efforts 
individuals make to maintain it (common sense), ver- 
sus that which requires active human effort or par- 
ticipation to be sustained (religious traditions) or to 
become true (ideology). 

14 Todd Gitlin (personal communication) observes 
that ideology is contested culture. 
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such situations, culture may indeed be said 
to directly shape action. Members of a reli- 
gious cult wear orange, or share their property, ` 
or dissolve their marriages because their be- 
liefs tell them to. Protestants simplify worship, 
read the Bible, and work in a calling because of 
their faith. Doctrine and casuistry tell people 
how to act and provide blueprints for commu- 
nity life. 

During such periods, differences in ritual 
practice or doctrine may become highly 
charged, so that statuary in churches (Baxan- 
dali, 1980), the clothing and preaching styles of 
ministers (Davis, 1975; Zaret, 1985), or the 
style and decoration of religious objects are 
fraught with significance. 

Ritual acquires such significance in unsettled 
lives because ritual changes reorganize 
taken-for-granted habits and modes of experi- 
ence. People developing new strategies of ac- 
tion depend. on cultural models to learn styles 
of self, relationship, cooperation, authority, 
and so forth. Commitment to such an ideology, 
originating perhaps in conversion, is more con- 
scious than is the embeddedness of individuals 
in settled cultures, representing a break with 
some alternative way of life. 

These explicit cultures might well be called 
“systems.” While not perfectly consistent, 
they aspire to offer not multiple answers, but 
one unified answer to the question of how 
human beings should live. In conflict with 
other cultural models, these cultures are coher- 
ent because they must battle to dominate the 
world-views, assumptions, and habits of their 
members. 

Such cultural models are thus causally pow- 
erful, but in a restricted sense. Rather than 
providing the underlying assumptions of an 
entire way of life, they make explicit demands 
in a contested cultural arena. Their indepen- 
dent causal influence is limited first because, at 
least at their origins, such ideological move- 
ments are not complete cultures, in the sense 
that much of their taken-for-granted under- 
standing of the world and many of their-daily 
practices still depend on traditional patterns.'5 

Second, in a period of cultural transforma- 
tion, ideology forms around ethos, rather than 
vice versa. To illustrate this we may turn once 


15 Over time, as an ideology establishes itself, it 
may deepen its critique of the existing order and 
extend its claims increasingly into taken-for-granted 
areas of daily life (e.g., the escalating Puritan critique 
of vestments, ritual, and preaching [Zaret, 1985]. 
Nonetheless, whatever the new ideology does not 
explicitly regulate still falls under the sway of the old 
order. Old orders are thus resilient, hiding their 
premises in the minutiae of daily life. 
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again to arguments about the Protestant ethic. 
Remember that for Max Weber the conse- 


' - quences of Calvinism flowed from its doctrine, 


operating on believers’ overwhelming psycho- 
logical interest in salvation. But even in The 
Protestant Ethic (1958a [1904-5], Weber is 
hard pressed to explain why the doctrines of 
predestination and proof produced the ration- 
alized, ascetic conduct of the saint (as opposed 
to fatalistic resignation, or even hedonism).'° 

In The Revolution of the Saints (1974), 
Michael Walzer makes a very different argu- 


ment about the relation between ethos and: 


doctrinal logic in Calvinism. Walzer shows that 
the ethos of methodical self-control was not an 
accidental byproduct of Calvinism’s doctrine. 
Rather, Calvin repeatedly adjusted the logic of 
this theology to stimulate the discipline he saw 
as necessary for fallen man. He “opportunisti- 
cally” revised and reworked his doctrine in 
order to achieve a particular psychological ef- 
fect. Calvin needed potent theological imagery 
to inscribe within his congregants the rigorous 
control of thought and action he sought. In- 
deed, tightly argued doctrine, austere ritual, 
and potent imagery were the weapons Calvin 
crafted to teach a new ethos. But doctrine 
“caused” ethos only in an immediate sense. 
In a larger explanatory perspective, commit- 
ment to a specific ethos, a style of regulating 
action, shaped the selection and development 
of doctrine. 

Walzer also suggests a new way of thinking 
about the relationship between ideology and 
interests. As the ruler of a small theocracy, 
Calvin certainly had immediate interests in 
controlling the citizens of Geneva, and he bent 
his doctrine to those ends. Walzer also argues, 
however, that the wider appeal of Calvinism 
was to those displaced clergy and insecure 
gentry who were looking for new ways to exer- 
cise authority and a new ethos to regulate their 
own conduct as elites. Interests are thus im- 
portant in shaping ideas, but an ideology serves 
interests through its potential to construct and 
regulate patterns of conduct. And indeed, 
those new capacities for action and for regu- 
lating the action of others shape the interests 
its adherents come to have. 

To understand culture’s causal role in such 
high-ideology periods, we need, third, to con- 
sider ideologies in a larger explanatory con- 
text. Coherent ideologies emerge when new 


16 Weber, of course, acknowledges the tension 
between the “logical and psychological’ conse- 
quences of Calvinism in a famous footnote (Weber, 
1958a [1904—05]: 232, n. 66). He and later commen- 
tators have also stressed the pastoral context in 
which Calvinism was interpreted as crucial to under- 
standing the doctrine’s effects (see Zaret, 1985). 
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ways of organizing action are being developed. 
Such ideologies, often carried by social move- 
ments, model new ways to organize action and 
to structure human communities. These- 
ideological movements, however, are in active 
competition with other cultural frame- 
works—at the least in competition with com- 
mon sense and usually with alternative 
traditions and ideologies as well. Explaining 
cultural outcomes therefore requires not only 
understanding the direct influence of an ideol- 
ogy on action. It also requires explaining why 
one ideology rather than another triumphs (or 
at least endures). And such explanation de- 
pends on analyzing the structural constraints 
and historical circumstances within which 
ideological movements struggle for domi- 
nance.!7 

Culture has independent causal influence in 
unsettled cultural periods because it makes 
possible new strategies of action—constructing 
entities that can act (selves, families, corpo- 
rations), shaping the styles and skills with 
which they act, and modeling forms of au- 
thority and cooperation. It is, however, the 
concrete situations in which these cultural 
models are enacted that determine which take 
root and thrive, and which wither and die. 


Settled Lives 


The causal connections between culture and 
action are very different in settled cultural pe- 
riods. Culture provides the materials from 
which individuals and groups construct strate- 
gies of action. Such cultural resources are di- 
verse, however, and normally groups and indi- 
viduals call upon these resources selectively, 
bringing to bear different styles and habits of 
action in different situations. Settled cultures 
thus support varied patterns of action, 
obscuring culture’s independent influence. 
Specifying culture’s causal role is made more 
difficult in settled cultural periods by the 
“loose coupling” between culture and action.'8 
People profess ideals they do not follow, utter 
platitudes without examining their validity, or 
fall into cynicism or indifference with the as- 
surance that the world will go on just the same. 
Such gaps between the explicit norms, world- 
views, and rules of conduct individuals es- 
pouse and the ways they habitually act create 
little difficulty within settled strategies of ac- 
tion. People naturally “know” how to act. 


17 This section draws on arguments found in 
Skocpol, 1985. 

18 There is by now a large literature on the weak 
relationship between attitudes and behavior (Schu- 
man and Johnson, 1976; Hill, 1981). See Cancian 
(1975) for one interpretation of this gap. 
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Cultural experience may reinforce or re- 
fine the skills, habits, and attitudes important 
for common strategies of action, but estab- 
lished ways of acting do not depend upon such 
immediate cultural support. 

In settled cultural periods, then, culture and 
social structure are simultaneously too fused 
and too disconnected for easy analysis. On the 
one hand, people in settled periods can live 
with great discontinuity between talk and ac- 
tion. On the other hand, in settled lives it is 
particularly difficult to disentangle cultural and 
structural influences on action. That is because 
ideology has both diversified, by being adapted 
to varied life circumstances, and gone under- 
ground, so pervading ordinary experience as to 
blend imperceptibly into common-sense as- 
sumptions about what is true. Settled cultures 
are thus more encompassing then are 
ideologies, in that they are not in open com- 
petition with alternative models for organiz- 
ing experience. Instead, they have the undis- 
puted authority of habit, normality, and com- 
mon sense. Such culture does not impose a 
single, unified pattern on action, in the sense of 
imposing norms, styles, values, or ends on in- 
dividual actors. Rather, settled cultures con- 
strain action by providing a limited set of re- 
sources out of which individuals and groups 
construct strategies of action.!9 

There is nonetheless a distinctive kind of 
cultural explanation appropriate to settled 
cultures. First, while such cultures provide a 
“tool kit” of resources from which people can 
construct diverse strategies of action, to con- 
struct such a strategy means selecting certain 
cultural elements (both such tacit culture as 
attitudes and styles and, sometimes, such ex- 
plicit cultural materials as rituals and beliefs) 
and investing them with particular meanings in 
concrete life circumstances. An example might 
by young adults who become more church- 
going when they marry and have children, and 
who then, in turn, find themselves with re- 
awakened religious feelings. In such cases 
culture cannot be said to have “caused” the 
choices people make, in the sense that both the 
cultural elements and the life strategy are, in 
effect, chosen simultaneously. Indeed, the 
meanings of particular cultural elements de- 
pend, in part, on the strategy of action in which 
they are embedded (so, for example, religious 
ritual may have special meaning as part of a 
family’s weekly routine). Nonetheless, culture 


19 Ulf Hannerz’s Soulside (1969:177~95) has an 
excellent discussion of this issue, stressing both the 
ways in which the ghetto dwellers he studied drew on 
a flexible repertoire of cultural expertise, and how 
much of the specific ghetto subculture was adapted 
to the exigencies of ghetto life. 
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has an effect in that the ability to put together 
such a strategy depends on the available set of 
cultural resources. Furthermore, as certain 
cultural resources become more central in a 
given life, and become more fully invested with 
meaning, they anchor the strategies of action 
people have developed. 

Such cultural influence can be observed in 
“cultural lag.” People do not readily take ad- 
vantage of new structural opportunities which 
would require them to abandon established 
ways of life. This is not because they cling to 
cultural values, but because they are reluctant 
to abandon familiar strategies of action for 
which they have the cultural equipment. Be- 
cause cultural expertise underlies the ability of 
both individuals and groups to construct effec- 
tive strategies of action, such matters as the 
style or ethos of action and related ways of 
organizing authority and cooperation are en- 
during aspects of individual, and especially of 
collective, life. 

Second, the influence of culture in settled 
lives is especially strong in structuring those 
uninstitutionalized, but recurrent situations in 
which people act in concert. When Americans 
try to get something done, they are likely to 
create voluntarist social movements-—from re- 
ligious revivals (McLoughlin, 1978), to reform 
campaigns (Boyer, 1978), to the voluntary local 
initiatives that created much of American pub- 
lic schooling (Meyers, et al., 1979). Such strate- 
gies of action rest on the cultural assumption 
that social groups—indeed, society itself—are 
constituted by the voluntary choices of indi- 
viduals. Yet such voluntarism does not, in fact,- 
dominate most of our institutional life. A bu- 
reaucratic state, large corporations, and an im- 


. personal market run many spheres of Ameri- 


can life without voluntary individual coopera- 
tion. American voluntarism persists, nonethe- 
less, as the predominant collective way of 
dealing with situations that are not taken care 
of by institutions.?° 

Culture affects action, but in different ways 
in settled versus unsettled periods. Disen- 
tangling these two modes of culture’s influence 
and specifying more clearly how culture works 
in the two situations, creates new possibilities 


2° Renato Rosaldo (1985) has written provoca- 
tively of anthropology’s overreliance on images of 
culture as sets of plans or rules. He argues that 
culture is better thought of as providing resources for 
dealing with the unexpected, for improvising. While 
my argument stays close to the culture as plan im- 
agery, it nonetheless stresses that what is cultur- 
ally regulated is that part of social life which has to 
be continually created and recreated, not that part 
which is so institutionalized that it requires little 
active support by those it regulates. 
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for cultural explanation. The following 
schematic diagram summarizes the two models 
of cultural explanation proposed here. Neither 
model looks like the Parsonian theory of 


values, the Weberian model of how ideas influ- 


ence action, or the Marxian model of the re- 
lationship of ideas and interests. However, 
between them the two models account for 
much of what has been persuasive about these 
earlier images of cultural influence while 
avoiding those expectations that cannot be 
supported by evidence. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR RESEARCH 


First, these two models of cultural causation 
identify the limited sense in which values are 
important in shaping action. James March 
(1978:596) can argue that values neither can 
nor do guide decision making in the ways that 
rational choice theorists suppose: 


Choices are often made without respect to 
tastes. Human decision makers routinely ig- 
nore their own, fully conscious, preferences 
in making decisions. They. follow rules, 
traditions, hunches, and the advice or ac- 
tions of others. Tastes change over time in 
such a way that predicting future tastes is 
often difficult. Tastes are inconsistent. Indi- 
viduals and organizations are aware of the 
extent to which some of their preferences 
conflict with other of their preferences; yet 
they do nothing to resolve those inconsisten- 
cies. ... While tastes are used to choose 
among actions, it is often also true that ac- 
tions and experiences with their conse- 
quences affect tastes. 


On the other hand, Milton Rokeach (1973) has 
spent a fruitful career investigating the 
significance of “values.” He finds that indi- 
viduals can produce reliable forced-choice 
rankings of eighteen “terminal” values (e.g., 


Figure 1. Two Models of Culture 
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“equality,” “an exciting life,” “family secur- 
ity”). Such values differ in plausible ways 
by class, race, and occupation, and are, at least 
in some circumstances, - modestly related to 
actual behavior. 

We may reconcile these two images of the 
role of values in human action by thinking of 
them as parts of settled versus unsettled lives. 
In unsettled lives, values are unlikely to be 
good predictors of action, or indeed of future 
values. Kathleen Gerson (1985), for example, 
in an insightful study of women’s career and 
family choices, notes what a small role is 
played by the values and plans young women 
have, and how much their choices are shaped 
by their immediate situations—a first job which 
works out, or a boyfriend who does not. Young 
women’s choices are not driven by their 
values, but by what they find they have be- 


come good at, or at least accustomed to. 


Within an established way of life, how- 
ever, values—both ‘‘terminal’’ and ‘‘in- 
strumental”—-may play a significant role. A 
woman preoccupied with juggling the demands 
of husband and children against those of her 
work may well have developed a settled policy 
about whether “happiness,” “an exciting life,” 
“self-respect,” or “social recognition” are 
more important to her. She may even refer to 
those values in making particular choices. In- 
deed, values are important pieces of cultural 
equipment for established strategies of action, 
since part of what it means to have a strategy of 
action is to have a way of making the choices 
that ordinarily confront one within it. We can 
thus recognize the significance of values, if we 
acknowledge that values do not shape action 
by defining its ends, but rather fine-tune the 
regulation of action within established ways of 
life. 

This perspective could reorient research on 
culture in a second way, by directing attention 
to a set of historical questions about the in- 
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teraction of culture and social structure. Dis- 
tinguishing culture’s role in settled and unset- 
tled periods, we can focus on those historical 
junctures where new cultural complexes make 
possible new or reorganized strategies of ac- 
tion. We can then ask how concrete structural 
circumstances affect the relative success of 
competing cultural systems. We could also ask 
how the capacity of particular ideas, rituals, 
and symbols to organize given kinds of action 
affects the historical opportunities actors are 
able to seize. Such questions might finally 
begin to give us a systematic view of the 
dynamic interactions between culture and so- 
cial structure. 

A third reorientation of cultural research 
would focus not on cultures as unified wholes, 
but on chunks of culture, each with its own 
history. Culture provides resources for con- 
structing organized strategies of action. Par- 
ticular cultural resources can be integrated, 
however, into quite different strategies of ac- 
tion. A crucial task for research is to under- 
stand how cultural capacities created in one 
historical context are reappropriated and al- 
tered in new circumstances. An example of 
such research is William Sewell’s (1974; 1980) 
examination of how, faced with the threats of 
early industrialism, nineteenth-century French 


artisans drew on traditions of corporate organi-- 


zation to construct a new ideology of radical 
socialism. 

At least since E.P. Thompson’ s The Making 
of the English Working Class (1963), of course, 
sociologists have examined how established 
cultural resources are reappropriated in new 
contexts. The argument proposed here goes 
beyond this, however. The significance of spe- 
cific cultural symbols can be understood only 
in relation to the strategies of action they sus- 
tain. Culture does not influence how groups 
organize action via enduring psychological 
proclivities implanted in individuals by their 
socialization. Instead, publicly available 
Meanings facilitate certain patterns of action, 
making them readily available, while dis- 
couraging others. It is thus not the rearrange- 

“ment of some free-floating heritage of ideas, 
myths, or symbols that is significant for 
` sociological analysis. Rather, it is the reappro- 
priation of larger, culturally organized ca- 
pacities for action that gives culture its endur- 
ing effects. 

Attention to strategies of action also sug- 
gests a number of specific research questions, 
answers to which would give us more precise 
understanding of how culture works: 


—In new circumstances (after immigration, for 
example), who remains traditional longer? If 
culture influences action by constraining strat- 
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egies of action, we should expect the greatest 
“traditionalism” among the old (see Portes, 
1984:391) and those from culturally encapsu- 
lated backgrounds, people for whom the costs 
of learning new cultural skills would be 
greatest. If culture shapes action through 
values, on the other hand, we should expect 
the most socially advantaged to show greatest 
resistance to change, since they would have 
the greatest resources with which to protect 
and pursue those values. 


—How do belief systems break down? When 
do they lose their plausibility? Beliefs about 
the social world, for example that hard work 
determines individual success (Huber and 
Form, 1973), do not seem to depend directly on 
their descriptive accuracy. Instead, they are 
linked to social—structural realities through the 
strategies of action they support. The English 
upper classes abandoned medieval concep- 
tions of the inevitable dependence of the 
poor when the system of poor laws they had 
developed became unworkable (Polanyi, 1944; 
Bendix, 1956). Similarly, the question raised 
by Thomas Kuhn’s (1962) analysis of 
science—when and how anomalies accumu- 
lated by an aging paradigm precipitate a ‘‘sci- 
entific revolution”—might be solved by atten- 
tion to strategies of action. Paradigms break 
down, according to this argument, when they 
fail to regulate adequately normal scientific 
work—when, for example, scientists have dif- 
ficulty knowing which explanations fit the rules 
of the game and which do not, how to award 
power and prestige within the field, or how to 
make effective guesses about which new re- 
search directions are likely to prove fruitful. 


—What capacities do particular cultural pat- 
terns give those who hold them??! For exam- 
ple, one might observe that in the early-modern 
period, those groups armed with ascetic Prot- 
estant ideologies: very often won their social 
battles. One could point to practical links be-’ 
tween ideology and social organization, such 
as the popular egalitarianism of Cromwell’s 
Puritan army. Protestantism also facilitated 
distinctive strategies of action, however, such 
as the creation of activist voluntary associ- 
ations (Thompson, 1963:350-400) and the 
legitimation of more systematic forms of politi- 
cal authority (Walzer, 1974). Some argue that 


21 I am indebted to Douglas Roeder for the argu- 
ment of this paragraph, and particularly for noting 
that Mary Fulbrook’s (1983) work could be inter- 
preted as showing not only that pietist Protestantism 
had very different political implications in different 
historical contexts, but that whatever their political 
orientations or alliances, in the cases Fulbrook 
studied, the pietist Protestants won out politically. 
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Protestantism succeeded because it was 
adopted by “rising” groups challenging 
traditional authority (Wallerstein, 1974). The 
systematic comparative work of Fulbrook 
(1983), however, indicates that even when 
pietist Protestants allied with established au- 
thorities, they won. In a similar way, third- 
world nation-builders seem often to have felt 
that Marxist ideology provides valuable politi- 
cal capacities (see Huntington, 1968). 


—How do ideologies become tradition or 
common sense? If ideologies are not distinctive 
kinds of belief systems (see Geertz, 1973d), but 
rather distinctive phases in the development of 
cultural systems, some former ideologies may 
become so uncontested that they are no longer 
Organized as self-conscious belief systems. 
One might investigate when and under what 
circumstances such ideological relaxa- 
tion occurs, and when it fails to occur. Is 
hegemony alone enough to soften the self- 
conscious boundaries of an ideology? One 
might suggest that an ideology will resist being 
absorbed into common sense when it is the 
organizational ideology for a special cadre 
within a society (Weber, 1963 [1922], on 
priests; Mann, 1973, on European Communist 
parties; and Schurmann, 1970, on the Chinese 
Communist Party). It would also be important, 
however, to study popular Marxism, for exam- 
ple, in nations where the Marxist idiom has 
been dominant for more than a generation. 
Does it become Marxist common sense? 


CONCLUSION 


The approach developed here may seem at first 
to relegate culture to a subordinate, purely in- 
strumental role in social life. The attentive 
reader will see, though, that what this paper 
has suggested is precisely the opposite. Strate- 
gies of action are cultural products; the sym- 
bolic experiences, mythic lore, and ritual prac- 
tices of a group or society create moods and 
motivations, ways of organizing experience 
and evaluating reality, modes of regulating 
conduct, and ways of forming social bonds, 
which provide resources for constructing strat- 
egies of action. When we notice cultural dif- 
ferences we recognize that people do not all go 
about their business in the same ways; how 
they approach life is shaped by their culture. 

The problem, however, is to develop more 
sophisticated theoretical ways of thinking 
about how culture shapes or constrains action, 
and more generally, how culture interacts with 
social structure. This paper has argued that 
these relationships vary across time and his- 
torical situation. Within established modes of 
life, culture provides a repertoire of capacities 
from which varying strategies of action may be 
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constructed. Thus culture appears to shape ac- 
tion only in that the cultural repertoire limits 
the available range of strategies of action. Such 
“settled cultures” are nonetheless constrain- 
ing. Although internally diverse and often 
contradictory, they provide the ritual traditions 
that regulate ordinary patterns of authority and 
cooperation, and they so define common sense 
that alternative ways of organizing action seem 
unimaginable, or at least implausible. Settled 
cultures constrain action over time because of 
the high costs of cultural retooling to adopt 
new patterns of action. 

In unsettled periods, in contrast, cultural 
Meanings are more highly articulated and ex- 
plicit, because they model patterns of action 
that do not “come naturally.” Belief and ritual 
practice directly shape action for the commu- 
nity that adheres to a given ideology. Such 
ideologies are, however, in competition with 
other sets of cultural assumptions. Ultimately, 
structural and historical opportunities deter- 
mine which strategies, and thus which cultural 
systems, succeed. 

In neither case is it cultural end-values that 
shape action in the long run. Indeed, a culture 
has enduring effects on those who hold it, not 
by shaping the ends they pursue, but by pro- 
viding the characteristic repertoire from which 
they build lines of action. 

A focus on cultural values was attractive for 
sociology because it suggested that culture, not 
material circumstances, was determinative “in 
the last instance.” In Parsons’ (1966) ingenious 
“cybernetic model,” social structure may have 
constrained opportunities for action, but cul- 
tural ends directed it. The challenge for the 
contemporary sociology of culture is not, 
however, to try to estimate how much culture 
shapes action. Instead, sociologists should 
search for new analytic perspectives that will 
allow more effective concrete analyses of how 
culture is used by actors, how cultural ele- 
ments constrain or facilitate patterns of action, 
what aspects of a cultural heritage have en- 
during effects on action, and what specific 
historical changes undermine the vitality of 
some cultural patterns and give rise to others. 
The suggestion that both the influence and the 
fate of cultural meanings depend on the strate- 
gies of action they support is made in an at- 
tempt to fill this gap. Such attempts at more 
systematic, differentiated causal models may 
help to restore the study of culture to a central 
place in contemporary social science. 
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This paper offers two sets of analogous hypotheses concerning the effects of city size 
and region upon people’s tolerance. Data are examined from national surveys 
focusing upon diverse indicators of tolerance, conducted between 1947 and 1982. The 
‘results suggest that the effects of city size—net of compositional variables—have 
declined. By contrast, the effects that can be uniquely attributed to region do not 
appear to have declined, and they almost always exceed the (unique) effects of city 


size. 


THE URBANISM HYPOTHESES 


Louis Wirth’s (1938) essay, “Urbanism as a 
Way of Life,” is widely regarded as the classic 
statement of the effects of place of residence 


upon people’s attitudes and values. In this. 


essay he proposed that the intensity of ur- 
banism was a function of three demographic 
variables: size, density, and heterogeneity. 
Both independently and in interaction with 
each other, Wirth viewed these demographic 
variables as structuring social interaction, that 
is, determining the rate at which people inter- 
act, the diversity of people with whom they 
interact, and the types of relationships they 
establish. i 

In large, densely populated settlements with 
heterogeneous residents (i.e. highly urban), 
there is a preponderance of transitory, seg- 
mented, and superficial relationships which 
shape the orientations of urbanities. Specifi- 
cally, Wirth described their distinguishing 
characteristics as including: tolerance, reserve, 
rationality, sophistication and impersonality. 
At the opposite demographic pole, the small 
size, sparse settlement, and homogeneity of 
residents in rural areas lead people to form a 
limited number of intimate and enduring re- 
lationships with others who are similar to 
themselves. As a result, the orientations of 
rural residents tend to be: conservative, 
judgmental, affective, and so on (Wirth, 1938; 
see also Willits and Bealer, 1963). 

The magnitude of the differences between 
rural and urban residents does not continually 
increase, however, because of the tendency for 
urban-born orientations to diffuse into the 
countryside (McKenzie, 1933; Wirth, 1938). 
Rural dwellers’ orientations may lag behind 
those of urbanites, then begin to catch up until 
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new attitudes and values emerge in urban cen- 
ters. The difference again increases until the 
new orientations also begin to diffuse to the 
countryside (Fischer, 1978). 

The classic position associated with Wirth 
has, in various forms, been the object of 
numerous empirical studies. The most favored 
approach has been to focus upon population 
size as the independent variable, regarding it as 


-a proxy for all three demographic variables. 


More specifically, the Wirth-inspired studies 
have examined either size of current place of 
residence or size of place in which the respon- 
dent was raised (cf. Glenn and Hill, 1977; 
Stephan and McMullin, 1982). Both oper- 
ationalizations tend to produce similar re- 
sults, however, and most studies report (cur- 
rent or past) place-of-residence differences 
congruent with Wirth’s thesis (most recently, 
Wilson, 1985; for a review of earlier studies, 
see Fischer, 1984; Abrahamson, 1980). 

Despite a substantial amount of apparent 
support for Wirth’s thesis, two sets of crit- 
icisms have been consistently directed both at 
the original formulation and at subsequent 
studies. Specifically, it is argued that observed 
rural-urban differences in people’s attitudes or 
values are not theoretically important because 
the differences are either: 1) ephemeral or 2) 
due to the varying individual composition of 
rural and urban places, rather than to demo- 
graphic factors. These two criticisms, and two 
analogous criticisms of presumed regional ef- 
fects, form the basis for the hypotheses tested 
in this paper. gua 

The first criticism is that effects attributed to 
size of place ought not to be taken seriously 
because they are- ephemeral. Differences in 
peoples’ orientations, it is claimed, will 
eventually disappear (Angell, 1941; Wilensky, 
1964; Glenn and Hill, 1977). In particular, the 
mass media are regarded as diffusing urban 
orientations, thereby leveling place-of-res- 
idence differences. This contention is diffi- 
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cult to refute because it entails an open-ended 
time span. Nevertheless, if there is any merit to 
the contention one may reasonably expect to 
find some indication of diminishing rural— 
urban differences over a prolonged period of 
time. Our analyses encompass a 35-year inter- 
val, from 1947 to 1982. Across this time period 
our first hypothesis is: 


1) The magnitude of the relationship be- 
tween peoples’ orientations and the size 
of their place of residence has declined. 


The second criticism of the Wirthian tradi- 
tion is that peoples’ attitudes and values are 
most properly regarded as a function of 
peoples’ status and life-style attributes, in- 
cluding: education, occupation, sex, family 
size, age, ethnicity and race. Rural and urban 
places differ in these compositional variables, 
for example, in educational levels, age distri- 
butions, and so on. If these compositional dif- 
ferences are held constant, the critics con- 
tend, rural-urban differences in peoples’ 
orientations will disappear (Gans, 1962; Glenn 
and Hill, 1977; Marcus et al., 1980; Wilson, 
1985), 

There is an almost infinite list of attributes of 
inhabitants that might potentially inflate ob- 
served relationships between aggregate demo- 
graphic variables and peoples’ orientations. It 
is not possible, therefore, to refute the com- 
positional argument entirely. However, the 
analyses to be reported in this paper control for 
the effects of four of the most frequently cited 
compositional variables: age, sex, race, and 
educational level. This is an admittedly less- 
than-exhaustive list; but no additional com- 
positional variables are regularly found in the 
1947-1982 surveys. Thus, with a bit of humility 
we offer our second hypothesis: 


2) The simple association between peoples’ 
orientations and their place of residence 
is due to differences in compositional 
variables. ` 


THE REGIONALISM HYPOTHESES 


The groundwork for the sociological analysis 
of large geographical—cultural areas was laid 
mostly by Odum, Vance, and their followers at 
North Carolina. (For a bibliography, see 
Jocher, 1945.) They viewed regions as ‘“‘natu- 
ral” areas whose boundaries were initially 
fixed by geographical factors, such as: soil, 
climate, and topography (cf. Odum and Moore, 
1938; Vance, 1929). To a limited degree, they 
regarded some geographical factors as deter- 
mining important features of regional societies; 
thus, the wealth of regions was a function of 
the relative abundance of natural resources. 
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In the long run, however, they viewéd. 
natural—geographical factors as a function of 
what people did with them. Thus, culture and _ 
“nature” were mutually interdependent, and 
the balance between them produced regional 
cultures, or “folk—regional societies.” These 
regional cultures were regarded as the smallest 
non-reducible units of the larger society, and 
within each region distinctive “modes of life” 
were expressed in the outlooks and ‘‘per- 
sonalities” of regional inhabitants (Odum, 
1945). 

A large number of studies have reported 
differences in peoples’ orientations among re- 
gions and attributed the differences to regional 
cultures. (See, for example, Sly and Weller, 
1972; Hurlbert, 1985; for a general review, see 
also Reed, 1983.) However, there has been 
substantial contention over how best to inter- 
pret these studies, and the two major criticisms 
are analogous to those previously discussed in 
relation to urbanism. 

First, the ephemeral criticism of urbanism’s 
effects is parallel to the convergence criticism 
of regional differences. According to the con- 
vergence thesis, a wide range of differences 
among regions stems largely from differences 
in regions’ economic development. Over time, 
those regions that have lagged behind will 
eliminate the discrepancy (Williamson, 1965; 
see also McKinney and Bourque, 1971). Thus, 
wealth-related differences in peoples’ orien- 
tations will slowly disappear. National systems 
of transportation and communication are also 
expected to homogenize regions. 

Regional differences in peoples’ 
orientations, like city-size differences, have 
seemed slow to disappear. It is also questiona- 
ble whether there has been sufficient economic 
convergence to reduce wealth-related dif- 
ferences (Fisch, 1984; Hirschman and Blan- 
kenship, 1981). Nevertheless, the convergence 
argument leads us to expect some diminution 
of regional differences over our 35-year study 
period. This expectation leads to our third hy- 
pothesis (which is analogous to the first), 
namely: 


3) The magnitude of the relationship be- 
tween peoples’ orientations and their re- 
gion of residence has declined. 


Finally, reported differences in peoples’ at- 
titudes and values, by region, have been re- 
garded as a function of compositional dif- 
ferences. The attributes of inhabitants— 
educational levels, for example—are known to 
vary by region; and these compositional vari- 
ables are regarded as the major causes of 
peoples’ different orientations (Middleton, 
1976; O’Connor and Lizotte, 1978). Thus, our 
fourth hypothesis is analogous to the second: 
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4) The simple association between peoples’ 
orientations and their region of residence 
is due to differences in compositional 
variables. 


The Orientation: Tolerance 


In describing the effects of urbanism upon 
peoples’ orientations, Wirth (1938) emphasized 
the centrality of tolerance. Specifically, he 
proposed that divergent lifestyles produced a 
“toleration of differences” which, in turn, led 
to “rationality and ... the secularization of 
life” (Writh, 1938:14). Tolerance was further 
stressed in Stouffer's pioneering research 
which similarly viewed the diversity of urban 
life leading city dwellers to learn, “to live and 
let live” (Stouffer, 1955:222). 

As a result of Wirth’s and Stouffer s explicit 
emphasis upon tolerance, it has probably been 
the most favored topic of subsequent urbanism 
studies. The specific referents have been di- 
verse, including sexual non-conformity, civil 
rights, alcohol use, access to abortion, etc. 
Conceptually, all of these studies share a 
common interest in a respondent’s inclination 
to permit others to do as they please, unfet- 
tered by externally imposed regulations. 

Studies of regional differences in tolerance 
have focused upon many of the same referents, 
and share many of the same landmark studies 
(most notably Stouffer, 1955). In addition, 
there is a long and important tradition of 
studies of regional differences in attitudes 
toward blacks, Jews, Catholics, and immi- 
grants (cf. Middleton, 1976). All the dimen- 
sions of these attitudes are not identical to tol- 
erance, but there is substantial overlap. For 
example, regional differences persist in 
whether people feel there should be laws 
against marriages between blacks and whites 
(Taylor et al., 1978). Such measures are highly 
congruent with the tolerance construct, as de- 
fined in the preceding paragraph. 

There are two perspectives that attempt to 
account for regional differences in tolerance. 
The first is ecological and it emphasizes re- 
gional variations in the size, functions, and 
number of cities. From this perspective, toler- 
ance is highest in major cities and, like other 
attitudes, it diffuses to the countryside. The 
residents of regions with many metropolitan 
areas (e.g. the East) would, therefore, be ex- 
pected to be more tolerant than persons in re- 
gions with few metropolitan areas (e.g. the 
South). 

The second perspective emphasizes distinc- 
tive regional cultures. For example, because 
the West (region) is associated with freedom 
and individuality (cf. Swanson, 1977), one 
might expect Westerners to be highly tolerant. 
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Sociologists’ descriptions of the South, by 
contrast, note “an insularity of mind that is 
slow to change, actively belligerent toward the 
new, and openly intolerant” (Nunn et al., 
1978:105). We further examine the culture and 
ecology of regions in the conclusion to this 


paper. 


METHODS 


In order to test our hypotheses we began by 
attempting to identify all survey questions 
pertaining to tolerance that had been repeated, 
in identical form, in probability samples of the 
U.S. For surveys conducted prior to 1973 the 
primary source of information was Survey 
Data for Trend Analysis (Roper Center for 
Public Opinion Research, n.d.). For 1973 to 
1982 surveys we relied upon: card files in the 
Roper Center archives, cumulative codebooks 
for the NORC General Social Survey, and 
Gallup Poll Indexes. 

To ensure that the analyses covered a rea- 
sonable time span, we examined only ques- 
tions that were initially asked in a national sur- 
vey conducted prior to 1959, and identically 
repeated in 1969, or later. When variants of 
similar questions were repeated, we selected 
the wording used in the earliest survey and 
examined later surveys which followed that 
wording. However, we never included surveys 
conducted less than 10 years apart. When this 
necessitated choosing between surveys, we 
selected the one conducted in the month 
closest to that of the earlier survey. (This pro- 
cedure controlled for seasonal variations to the 
greatest degree possible.) 

From the universe of repeated questions 
pertaining to tolerance that we identified, we 
excluded those questions included in surveys 
which were not probability samples of the en- 
tire population. In addition, we excluded sur- 
veys which did not contain coding for: 


1) Individual-compositional variables, spe- 
cifically the educational level, age, sex, 
and race of respondents. 

2) The city size of respondents. With the 
exception of the ‘‘civil liberties” survey, 
this entailed four categories with the 
Minimum size of each category as fol- 
lows: 500,000; 50,000; 2,500; and < 2,500. 
(Civil liberties involved three categories, 
the two smallest being the same as the 
preceding.) 

Whenever suburbs were specifically coded 
in an original survey, they were imbedded in 
the city-size category of the city they were 
near. (This was followed to maintain consis- 
tency with the early AIPO coding.) 
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3) The region of respondents. We uniformly 
coded region in every survey according to 
the four major regions of the Census: 
East, South, Midwest and West. 


We were able to identify four diverse indi- 
cators of tolerance which were measured in 
surveys that met our criteria, as described 
above. The four indicators entail attitudes 
toward: civil liberties, euthanasia, prohibition 
and epileptics. Identically repeated questions 
pertaining to these four aspects of tolerance are 
the dependent variables in our analyses. 

The nature of our hypotheses combined with 
the necessarily different levels of measurement 
of our variables (i.e. quantitative and qualita- 
tive) suggests an analysis of covariance design. 
If relationships involving the aggregate vari- 
ables, city size and region, are not “spurious,” 
they should be observed after the explanatory 
contributions of the individual-compositional 
variables are removed. Thus, all variation in 
tolerance that can be attributed to education, 
age, sex, or race is initially removed. City size 
and region, the aggregate variables, are then 
entered in two separate analyses which vary 
their order of inclusion. 

In the tables that follow we present the sum 
of squares uniquely attributable to each of the 
aggregate variables, estimated from the 
analysis in which it is the final variable en- 
tered. From the difference between the total 
sum of squares attributable to the aggregate 
variables and the sum of the unique contribu- 
tions of each we estimate the main effects vari- 
ation that is shared by city size and region. 
Finally, the tables report the two-way interac- 
tion effects of city size and region. (All sums of 
Squares associated with each variable are re- 
ported as a percentage of the total sum of 
squares.) 


RESULTS 


The various indicators of tolerance reflected in 
these surveys all followed some consistent 
patterns. Most notably, peoples’ willingness to 
let others do as they please increased over 
time. With respect to the measure of tolerance 
termed civil liberties, the increase over time 
was dramatic. Changes in peoples’ attitudes 
toward euthanasia, the prohibition of alcoholic 
beverages, and epileptics were less dramatic, 
but still substantial. Some similar indicators of 
tolerance have also been reported to move in 
the same direction over some similar time pe- 
riods by Williams et al. (1976) and by Willits et 
al. (1973). 

Within each of the surveys examined, dif- 
ferences in attitudes by city size and region 
follow some consistent patterns. Specifically, 
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residents of larger cities tend to display more 
tolerance (of every type) than residents of 
smaller cities and towns, though the most pro- 
nounced differences are between rural resi- 


‘dents and all others. In addition, people in the 


East and West tend to give more tolerant re- 
plies than people in the South and Midwest, 
though the most pronounced differences are 
usually between residents of the South and all 
others. These city-size and regional differences 
in people’s tolerance are neither surprising nor 
controversial. Whether they hold up over time, 
and when individual-compositional variables 
are controlled, provide the major issues to 
which we now turn. 


Civil Liberties 

Our first measure of tolerance, termed civil 
liberties, is a Guttman scale that combines four 
items originally asked by Stouffer (1955) and 
repeated in the 1973 General Social Survey 
(Davis, 1973). These items were selected be- 
cause their marginals were consistently ranked 
in both years and they formed similarly repro- 
ducible scales. The two scales are described in 
Table 1. 

The variation in the civil liberties scale that 
can be uniquely attributed either to city size or 
to region appears to have declined between 
1954 and 1973. The shared main effects varia- 
tion attributable either to city size or to region 
is unchanged, and the two-way interaction ef- 
fect appears to have increased. These findings 
are reported in the top panel of Table 2. 


Euthanasia 


An ill person’s right to die, with the assistance 
of physicians, is our second measure of toler- 


‘ance. The question identically asked by a Gal- 


lup Poll in 1947 (AIPO 398) and the GSS in 1977 
is, “When a person has a disease that cannot be 
cured, do you think doctors should be allowed 
by law to end the patient’s life by some painless 
means if the patient and his family request it?” 
No significant variation in attitudes toward 
euthanasia is uniquely associated with respon- 
dents’ city size either in 1947 or 1977. The 
variation uniquely attributable to region, by 
contrast, is significant at both times, and ap- 
pears to have increased slightly. These findings 
are reported in the second panel of Table 2. 


Epileptic Workers 


Our third indicator of tolerance involves 
peoples’ attitudes toward admitting epileptics 
into the work place. This issue was raised in 
Gallup polls in 1954 (AIPO 527) and in 1969 
(AIPO 783). The specific question is, “Do you 
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Table 1. Tolerance Scales 








Percent who 
gave tolerant 
reply in: 
Items 1954 1973 
“There are always some people 
whose ideas are considered bad or 
dangerous by other people. For 
instance, somebody who is 
against all churches and religion.” 
1) Should such a person be 
allowed to teach in a college or 
university, or not? 14 43 


2) If such a person wanted to 

make a speech in your community 

against churches and religion, 

should he be allowed to speak, or 

not? 41 67 


“Or consider a person who fa- 
vored government ownership of 
all the railroads and all big indus- 
tries.” : 

3) If some people in your com- 
munity suggested that a book he 
wrote favoring government 
ownership should be taken out of 
your public library, would you 
favor removing the book, or not? 61 74 
4) If this person wanted to make a 
speech in your community favor- 


ing government ownership of all 
the railroads and big industries, 


should he be allowed to speak or 
not? 65 80 
REPRODUCIBILITY = .91 .91 
SCALABILITY = .71 .70 
N= 3980 1381 





think epileptics should or should not be em- 
ployed in jobs like other people?” 

The unique effects of city size are small at 
both times, and slightly smaller in the later 
survey than in the earlier one. By contrast, 
there is an increase over time in the unique 
effects of region, and in the shared and in- 
teraction effects of region and city size. These 
findings are reported in the third panel of Table 
2: 


Prohibition | 


Our final measure of tolerance focuses upon 
people’s right to drink alcoholic beverages. 
The specific question is, ‘Would you favor or 
oppose a law forbidding the sale of all beer, 
wines, and liquor throughout the nation?” It 
was asked in three Gallup polls: 1956 (AIPO 
569), 1966 (AIPO 723), and 1979 (AIPO 128G). 

Net of all the compositional variables (and of 
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each other), cith size and region are signifi- 
cantly related to attitudes toward prohibition in 
all three time periods. However, both the 
unique and shared effects of city size and re- 
gion consistently decline. These findings are 
reported in the final panel of Table 2. 


DISCUSSION 


The data that are summarized in Table 2 seem 
to support hypothesis one which stated that the 
magnitude of the relationship between peoples’ 
orientations and the size of their place of resi- 
dence has declined. Without exception, every 
time city size exerted a significant unique ef- 
fect upon any indicator of tolerance, the mag- 
nitude of its effect was smaller in the succeed- 
ing time period. If this trend is ignored, hy- 
pothesis two (which contends that city-size 
effects are fallacious) fares poorly because 
unique city-size effects are significant in most 
of the analyses. However, unique city-size ef- 
fects are uniformly small, and the trend de- 
scribed in relation to hypothesis one suggests 
that even small city-size effects may disappear 
in the future. 

Because the Sums of Squares (SS) examined 
in Table 2 are so dependent upon the overall 
variation in variables, we duplicated the pre- 
ceding analysis employing multiple regression. 
The unique effects of city size on civil liberties 
showed no change when we examined the 1954 
and 1973 unstandardized regression coeffi- 
cients. (They were .18 and .19, respectively.) 
The other patterns are essentially the same as 
those reported in Table 2. The individual Bs 
are significant (T<.05), but very small; and 
they decline over time, but not significantly. 
The mean B, reflecting the unique effects of 
city size across all analyses, is only .07. 

The unique effects of region, by contrast to 
those of city size, display no consistent trend. 
Hypothesis three (“convergence”) is sup- 
ported by a decline in SS and Bs in the analyses 
of civil liberties and prohibition. (Only in the 
former was the change in Bs significant.) How- 
ever, hypothesis three is contradicted by an 
increase in the unique region SS in the analysis 
of euthanasia and epilepsy. (The unique Bs 
also increase, though not significantly.) Thus, 
the most reasonable conclusion is that regional 
effects are essentially unchanged, at odds with 
hypothesis three. 

Hypothesis four is entirely without support. 
The SS in Table 2 (where F<.05 in eight of nine 
analyses) suggests that regional effects on tol- 
erance are not fallacious. It should also be 
noted that in addition to being significant, re- 
gional effects are not trivial in magnitude. This 
contrast with city-size effects is made clear by 
focusing upon the South, the most distinctive 
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Table 2. Analyses of Tolerance 


Civil Liberties (1954) 
{n = 3980) 





Source of Variation 


Sum of Squares (%)° 


Individual qualities! 13.8* 
City size (unique) 1.3* 
Region (unique) 2.7* 
Shared? 1.0 
2-way Interaction 

(city size & region) ; JF 

Euthanasia (1947) 
(n=3171) 


Source of Variation . 


Sum of Squares (%7 


Individual qualities? 2.4* 
City size (unique) .3* 
Region (unique) .9* 
Shared? A 
2-way interaction 
(city size & region) n.s. 
Epileptic Workers (1954) 
(n= 1511) 
Source of Variation : f 
Sum of Squares (9)? 
Individual qualities! 8.9* 
City size (unique) oo 
Region (unique) n.s. 
Shared? 3 
2-way interaction 
(city size & region) 2.8. 
Prohibition (1956) 
(n= 2082) 


Source of Variation 


Sum of Squares (%)° 


Individual qualities! 4.8* 
City size (unique) 1.9% 
Region (unique) 5.7* 
Shared? 3.1 
2-way interaction 

(city size & region) 3 
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Civil Liberties (1973) 
(n= 1504) 


Sum of Squares (%7 
26.2* 
.6* 
1.6* 
7 


1.0* 
Euthanasia (1977) 
(n = 1530) 


Sum of Squares (%)° 


5.1* 
n.s. 

1.1* 
8 


1.1* 
Epileptic Workers (1969) 
(n=3182) ` 
Sum of Squares (9)° 


` 8.4* 
.6* 
1.9* 

3 


1.2* 


Prohibition (1966) 
(n = 3508) 


Prohibition (1979) 
(n =2664) 


Sum of Squares (%)° Sum of Squares (%P 


3.9" 6.3* 
1.5* .7* 
4.8* 2.2* 
2.6 1.2 


2.4* Pal 





! Includes sum of significant effects of respondents’ educational level, age, race, and sex. 
2 Shared main effects variation attributable to city size or region, dependent upon their order of inclusion in 


ANCOVA. 


? Percent of total sum of squares attributable to variable(s). 


* F<.05. 


region with respect to tolerance. For example, 
the unstandardized regression coefficients of 
the South always exceed those of every other 
region, and it is the only region whose Bs are 
significant (T<.05) in all nine analyses. For the 
South, alone, the mean (unique) B is .22—over 
three times as large as the comparable value for 
city size. 


CONCLUSION 


In the introduction we described two theoreti- 
cal perspectives that might account for regional 


differences in tolerance: a cultural perspective 

that relates tolerance to the inter-generational. 
transmission of distinctive values; and an’ 
ecological perspective that relates tolerance to 
major urban centers, from which it diffuses to 
hinterlands. Both perspectives regard the East 
as the most tolerant region and the South as the 
least tolerant. (Correspondingly, we found the 
East to be most tolerant in seven of nine 
analyses, and the South to be least tolerant in 
all nine.) The two perspectives differ in the 
predicted ranks of the intermediate regions. 
The Midwest has.historically been considered 


TOLERANCE, URBANISM AND REGION 


culturally less tolerant than the West; but there 
were about twice as many major metropolitan 
centers in the Midwest than West across the 
time period we analyzed.! 

In eight of the nine analyses the Midwest 
was less tolerant than the West (in other 
words, ranking third among the four regions). 
This finding is not consistent with the ecologi- 
cal perspective, and that is-important because 
it implies that declining city-size effects 
(hypothesis one) do not portend declining re- 
‘gional effects. (In the ecological perspective 
regional differences are erected upon city-size 
differences.) 

In describing specialty areas within Sociol- 
ogy over the past 25 years or so, Reed (1982) 
notes that urban has prospered while regional 
has been negiected.-To the degree our findings 
with respect to tolerance can be generalized, 
they recommend the reverse. However, we 
would argue more for terminating this 
“either—or’ tradition within Sociology. It 
should be noted that this separation of urban 
and regional analyses in Sociology stands in 
marked contrast to their synthesis in most 
other social science disciplines. Our analysis of 
tolerance implies that the same synthesis could 
be highly efficacious in Sociology as well be- 
cause there appears to be a great deal of ex- 
plained variation that is shared by region and 
city size or is due to an interaction between 
them. These sources of explained variation 
seem too important to lose, given the small 
amount of variation that is typically explained 
bs independent variables of all types. 
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discussion of these issues. The author is a brilliant exegete. The exposition of 
the theories alone would be worth the price of the book. Social theorists 
interested in Rawls, Nozick, and Gewirth will be drawn to it on this account, 
just as philosophers will be intrigued by Phillips’ consideration of Habermas 
and other social theorists.” 
—Charles C. Lemert, Wesleyan University 
P: $12.50. C: $50.00 


Democratic Socialism in Jamaica 
The Political Movement and Social Transformation 
in Dependent Capitalism 
Evelyne Huber Stephens and John D. Stephens 
“This book is not only one of the best assessments of the Manley regime, 


but one of the best country studies I have read.” 
~— Orlando Patterson, Harvard University 


Questioning those who assert that progress in Latin America and the 
Caribbean is impossible without a complete break with the capitalist system, 
this book presents an extensive analysis of Michael Manky’s People’s 
National Party government in Jamaica (1972-80) and its attempt at 

democratic socialist development. 
LPE: $14.50. C: $55.00 
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Now available in paperback 


Co-Winner of the 1985°C. Wright Mills Award for the Year's 

Best Book on Social Issues 

The Inner Circle ` 

MICHAEL USEEM, Boston University . : 
“A timely, craftsmanlike dose-up of American and British corporate rnd posts ae [the] 
combination of quanitative and qualitative data, competently analyzed and written 

this study perha thie best glimpse yetinto the intemal wor ings of the corporate elite...” 
—Contempora i A i 

February 1986 (cloth 1984) 246 pp. paper $9.95 cloth $22.95 


Democracy at Work 
TOM SCHULLER, Institute of Community Studies, London 


The question of industrial democracy —or whether workers should have more say in the de- 
cisions that affect them—is a critical one for employees and a controversial one for management. 
This book takes a fresh look at the issue in the light of recent changes in the structure of 
eet and the balance of decision-making. 

1 150.pp. paper $7.95 doth $19.95 


The Politics of Health and Safety 

G.K. WILSON, University of Wisconsin, Madison 

This book is about the politics behind industrial health and safety decision-making in the U.S. 
and Britain, where human health and safety considerations often take a back seat to overall social 


and economic goals. 
1985 208pp. $19.95 


Sleepers, Wake! 
Technology and the Future of Work Second Edition 
BARRY JONES, Minister for Science and Technology in Australia 


“An imagi ae and ead vision of the social utopia that could result from the current 

ongoing } igh-t logy revolution. ”—Choice. This second edition of Sleepers, Wake!, now with 

completely updated figures, investigates the impact of past technological revolutions on the work 

proces; and labor force. ' 
985 302pp. paper $9.95 


Change in British Society Third Edition 
A.H. HALSEY, University of Oxford 


On the first edition: “Halsey’s thesis concerning economic equality is buttressed by a succinct but 
pet he survey of a large amount of data. ..a provocative and helptul book. — Contemporary 
t 


” Sociology. This new edition includes material on the consequences of Mrs. Thatcher’s liberalis 


licies on liberty, equality, social cohesion, and conflict. 
anuary 1986 pp-; 5 line drawings $11.50 


Ethnic Relations in Kelantan 
A Study of the Chinese and Thai as Minority Communities in a Malay State 

ROBERT H. WINZELER, University of Nevada > 

Based on years of field work, this book examines the way in which non-Malay ethnic groups of 
the Kelantan Plain, particularly the Chinese and Thai minorities, have adapted cull y to their 
environment. 

(Last Asian Social Sctence Monographs) 
1985 180 pp.;8illus.,4maps $29.95 





Prices and publication dates are subject to change. 


To order send check or money order to: 
Humanities and Social Sciences Marketing Dept. 


. Oxford University Press 
200 Madison Avenue * New York, NY 10016 
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The Childless 

An Exploratory Study of Coup 

Who Do Not Want Children 

Elaine Campbell 

A sympathetic and intimate account of the 
careers of seventy-eight people 

that allows the childless to speak candidly for 

themselves. 

Tavistock 

December 1985 . 

#9777 833. Sokah 99780 813.9S/paper 


uage, Structure 


eado 
An ane Repro to the Sociology 
of Basil Bernstein 
Paul Atkinson ` 
Portrays Bernstein as a sociologist in the 
Durkheimian tradition who is best understood 
as a structuralist whose theory of “codes” is a 
representation of symbolice forms of power and 
the social oipe as labor. -> 


December 1985 c. 2 
#9260 533. Volat. e 813. ae 








Class, Politics and the Economy 
Stewart Clegg, Paul Boreham, Geoff Dow 
An exhaustive and controversial study of the 

and structure of class formation in 
the major capitalist societies, this book - 
develops the affinity between some aspects of 
both a neo-Weberian and a neo-Marxian 
framework. 


International Library of Soci 
March 1986 427 pp. $39.95) 


Power, Action and Belief 
A New Sociology of Knowledge? 
Edited by John Law . : 


Shows how culture simultaneously reflects and 
helps produce class differences and asymme- 
tries in power. 












Soctofogical Review Mor 
April 1986 300 pp. 818.9. Ee 
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29 WEST 35th STREET, NEW YORK, NY 10001 


Accountability and Prisons 
Opening Up a Closed World — 
Edited by John Vis, , Mike Maguire, and 


At a time of renewed interest and rapid change 


ines: prisoner's papa grievance procedures; 
prison management and discipline; and the 
need for design of prison regime standards. 


Tavistock R 
February 1986 308 pp. #9774 836.00/cloth 


Anthony Malosi Kethioes Olisipa od 


a on the theory and paiio op of panning 
for permanent homes for children under 

supervision of social services and mare 
groups. 


May 1986 o 
#4074 £25 Oelah #4075 £12.95/paper 





sai Variables in Social 
on 

rhe by. Robert G. Burgess 

A collection of essays by specialists, this work 

encourages sociologists to think about the con- 

ceptual problems in evaluating key variables in 

social research. 


March 1986 320 PP 
534.95/cloth $14.9Spaper 


A Contribution to the Sociology of Knowledge 
Kari Mannheim 


"Edited by David Kettler, Volker Meja, 


and Nico Stehr 
Translated by Elizabeth King 


International Libra Sociology 
July 256 pp. 845: poke 
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Powers and Liberties 
The Causes and Consequences of 


the Rise of the West 
JOHN A. HALL 


“This is a major contribution to an important debate. Why did the 
West rise? What are the general conditions. under which societies 
develop, stagnate and decay? These are the issues covered. It is 
written with great clarity and verve and contains many interesting ` 
and striking ideas. I can safely predict that it will attract both 
readers and reputation.” —Michael Mann, 
$19.95 London School of Economics and Political Science 


Social Processes 


An Introduction to Sociology 
TAMOTSU SHIBUTANI 


“Shibutani has written an introductory textbook that is simultane- 
ously a theoretical statement. By covering all the major topics that 
such a book must cover, he demonstrates that symbolic interaction- 
ism is fully capable of dealing with every facet of social life. Many 
sociologists will want to teach from this book, and every sociologist 
should read it. '—Howard S. Becker 

$37.50 


Rights, Persons, and Organizations 
A Legal Theory for Bureaucratic Society 


` MEIR DAN-COHEN 


"Everyone interested in the modern ‘organization society’ should 

be familiar with this lucid and sophisticated work.’’—Philip Selznick 
“An impressive, comprehensive job.’’—Christopher Stone 

“A book lawyers, economists, sociologists, and philosophers will 
certainly learn from, and one they should be anxious to read.” > 
$32.50 —Jules L. Coleman 


At bookstores or call toll-free 800-822-6657. Major credit cards only. . 


University of California Press 
Berkeley 94720 - 
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„| “Political 
Representation 
in France 

PHILIP E. CONVERSE 
and 

ROY PIERCE 


There can scarcely be a greater tribute 
fo the vitality of the Fifth Republic’s 


democracy than this monumental work. . 


A searching analysis of how the will of 
voters is translated into authoritative 
political decision making, this book not 
only uncovers political truths about con- 
temporary France but also provides a 
model for the study of other popular 
forms of government. 

69 line illus., 136 tables, 1 map 


Belknap $49.50 


The Israeli Economy 
Maturing Through Crises 


Edited by 
YORAM BEN-PORATH 


Here is the only comprehensive, up-to- 
date analysis of the troubled economy 
of Israel. The product of a cooperative 
research effort, it contains contributions 
by seventeen top Israeli economists, 
many of whom have served as advisers 
to the Israeli government and thus are 
able to draw on first-hand knowledge of 
the country’s economic administration 


and policy making. . 
$45.00 


` 20 line illus., 91 tables 


Politics, Self, 
and Society 


A Theme and Variations 


HEINZ EULAU 


How to deal with the relationship 
between the individual and society as 
it reveals itself through politics is the 
larger theme of these essays by a lead- 
ing scholar. Utilizing a variety of social 
and political theories, Eulau enriches the 
methodology of political science while 
tackling such issues as social class 
behavior in elections, public policies in 
American cities, the structure of city 
councils, and the convergence of politics 
and the legal system. 

$39.95 


Consumption Behavior 
and the Effects 
of Government 


Fiscal Policies 
RANDALL P MARIGER 


In this book, Randall Mariger explores 
consumption behavior; more specifically 
how people make decisions about how 
much to consume and save over their 
lifetimes. An understanding of these 
issues illuminates not only individual 
behavior but important properties of the 
macro economy as well. 


Harvard Economic Studies, 158 < $32.00 


Harvard University Press 
79 Garden Street 
Cambridge, MA 02138 





































NEW TEXTS FROM LEXINGTON BOOKS 


The Heart of Social Psychology 
Arthur Aron and Elaine N. Aron ‘ 

Few textbooks venture beyond the descriptions of research and theory to introduce 
the men and women who make social psychology what it is, or to reveal the spirited 
atmosphere in which the major research and theories develop. This book fills that gap 
and is the ideal supplement to the major textbooks in the field. It probes the informal 
social processes that underlie important discoveries and the unusual personalities that 
dare to study so-called impossible topics with creativity and vigor. 

ISBN 0-669-10989-4 176 pages $8.95 (paper) 













Work Transformed Automation and Labor in the Computer Age 
Harley Shaiken, M.I.T. 

This unique text provides students with an opportunity to explore the important 
and potentially increasing gap between the promise of technology and the reality of the 
workplace, pinpointing the reasons why it exists. The book is sure to provide oD 
stimulating classroom discussion when it argues that technology actually degrades work - 7 
and throttles creative potential. 
ISBN 0-669-13214-4 320 pages $10.95 (paper) 






















Three Corners Exploring Marriage and the Self 
Stephen R: Marks, University of Maine 

This book presents an exciting new framework for studying the inner and outer 
workings of marital relationships. The author casts each married individual as a 
changing triangle: one comer represents the inner self, the second the married self, 
and the third contains all interests and involvements outside of marriage. The dynamics 
of a marriage are determined by the ways in which the two triangles mesh. 
ISBN 0-669-11768-4 272 pages $9.95 (paper) 





















Fractured Focus Sport as a Reflection of Society 
Richard E. Lapchick, editor, Center for the Study of Sport in Society, 
Northeastern University k` 
Foreword by George H. Sage 

The critical analyses of sport in: our culture from noted scholars, activists, and 
journalists presented here will move students to think critically about the institution of 
sport and its many problems. The contributors explore the larger social issues, such as 
exploitation of athletes, racism, sexism, violence, gambling, drugs, and pressures in 
youth sport. ‘ 
ISBN 0-669-122882 416-pages $14.95 (paper) 
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D.C. Heath 

125 Spring Street DBC Heath 
Lexington, MA 02173 A Raytbeon Company 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF CAREER LINES: 
“EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY AND 
STATUS ADVANCEMENT IN A FEDERAL BUREAUCRACY* 


THOMAS A. DIPRETE WHITMAN T. SOULE 


University of Chicago 


In the early 1970s the federal government mandated intensified efforts to further the 
upward mobility of lower-level employees in the federal civil service. This paper 
examines the consequences of this effort for the careers of minorities and women, in 
particular, and lower-level employees in general, for an agency of the federal 
government. A greater proportion of upper-level entry-grade positions were filled by 
promotion after the implementation of these programs. This growth cannot be 
explained away by supplyldemand effects. Because 90 percent of lower-level 
employees were women and 50 percent were non-white, the greater proportion of 
upper-level positions filled through promotion of lower-level employees benefitted 
these groups, though the benefits of higher promotion rates for non-whites were 
offset by other factors. However, female and non-white lower-level employees did 
not have a greater probability for promotion than did male and white lower-level. 
employees, respectively, when other factors were controlled for. The implications of 
the statistical findings are discussed, and an interpretation is given of how upward 
mobility programs fit within the overall personnel policy of the federal government. 


A substantial literature has developed on the 
subject of the post-war socio-economic prog- 
ress of women and minorities. A question of 
particular interest is whether legislation and 
attendant policies for furthering equal em- 
ployment opportunity (EEO) have had any ef- 
fect on the status of these groups relative to 


the socio-economic position of white males. - 


The question does not yet have a clear answer. 
Some researchers have found positive effects 
of programs on outcomes, others have found 
no significant effects, and others have drawn 
mixed conclusions (Butler and Heckman, 1977; 
Burstein, 1979; 1985; Taylor, 1979; Lazear, 
1979; Welch, 1981, Smith and Welch, 1984). 
Much of the literature on this subject has 
focused on wage comparisons. While such 
comparisons are clearly important, they are 
not the only way in which the relationship be- 
tween EEO programs and socio-economic out- 
comes can be studied. Many different EEO 
policies have been implemented. Their specific 
goals have differed. These goals correspond to 
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different aspects of the employment relation- 
ship which, taken together, produce the 
stratification structure observed in statistical 
data. An assessment of whether specific 
policies produced their intended effects, and an 
assessment of the relationship between these 
effects and bottom-line measures such as wage 
comparisons, may lead to a more sophisticated 
understanding both of the potential of social 
policy and of the nature of social inequality in 
American society. The present paper is about 
upward mobility within an organizational set- 
ting. It examines the extent to which upward 
mobility in one government agency increased 
as a consequence of the implementation of up- 
ward mobility programs in the early 1970s, and 
it explores the implications of such a change 
for minority and female employees. 

Promotions take place within organizations, 
are affected by the structure of organizations, 
and are especially affected by an organization’s 
personnel policies (see Baron, 1985, for a re- 
view). Doeringer and Piore (1971) argued that 
internal labor markets were divided into mo- 
bility clusters, that the institutionalization of 
clusters could limit movement across cluster 
boundaries, and that the structure of mobility 
clusters in many organizations has been an im- 
portant form of discrimination. 

Piore (1975) observed that white-collar jobs 
in most organizations can, for analytical pur- 
poses, be separated into upper and lower tiers. 
The federal government had institutionalized 
such a separation in the civil service through a 
series of events that took place in the 1930s, 
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1940s and 1950s. By 1955, white-collar jobs in 
the government had been divided into lower- 
level clerical and technical (formerly known as 
“‘sub-professional”) career lines, and upper- 
level administrative and professional career 
lines. In 1955, the federal government in- 
augurated the Federal Service Entrance Ex- 
amination, which replaced a number of earlier 
exams and provided college graduates with a 
vehicle for entering upper-level career lines at 
the GS-5 or GS-7 level. The implementation of 
this exam and attendant publicity coincided 
with a sharp rise in the number of college grad- 
uates who took civil service tests and entered 
the government (CSC 1974a). Thus, by the end 
of the 1950s, the white-collar work force of the 
federal government was organized into two 
separate tiers of career lines, with separate 
ports of entry. 

The government’s response to civil rights 


pressure for greater opportunity for women . 


and minorities in the civil service was ambigu- 
ous. Successive administrations gave a highly 
visible symbolic response intended to demon- 
strate their opposition to discrimination. Dur- 
ing the 1960s presidents issued executive 
orders concerning EEO, and the Civil Service 
Commission (CSC) announced EEO programs. 
These efforts were ostensibly designed to en- 
sure that equal employment opportunity be- 
came a reality in the federal civil service. Much 
of this effort was undoubtedly an attempt to 
secure legitimacy through the production of 
“formal structure” that had little effect on the 
ongoing activities of the government (Meyer 
and Rowan, 1977). Criticisms of official pol- 
icy in this area, backed by substantial political 
strength, led to new legislation and new pro- 
grams in the 1970s. 

The CSC first established upward mobility 


as part of the EEO program in 1970 (Comp- 


troller General, 1975, p. 37). The Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Act in 1972 required 
agencies to establish upward mobility as “an 
integral part of their equal employment op- 
portunity affirmative actions” (Comptroller 
General, 1975, p. 37). The CSC developed new 
guidelines and review procedures to monitor 
implementation. It developed the Federal 
Women’s Program (CSC, 1974b; Rosenbloom, 
1977). In a series of communications, it 
provided guidelines for agencies to implement 
upward mobility programs (CSC, 1970a, 1979b, 
1973a, 1974b, 1976b). The key elements of 
these plans included policies for the identifica- 
tion of talent, the identification of barriers to 
mobility, the creation of bridge positions to 
surmount these barriers, and the use of on- 
the-job training to make up for deficiencies in 
the qualifications of potentially capable 
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lower-level employees. Later studies showed a 
general intensification of program utilization 
during 1973 and 1974 (Comptroller General, 
1975). 

None of the programs went as far as some 
partisans desired. While admitting to deficien- 
cies in personnel policies that might have led to 
inequality in the past, the government insisted 
on interpreting new programs as attempts to 
increase the overall efficiency of the civil ser- 
vice through better utilization of manpower. In 
particular, policies designed to promote “up- 
ward mobility” were ostensibly not targeted 
explicitly at minorities and women. Rather, 
they were targeted at ‘lower-level em- 
ployees,” that is, employees in lower-level po- 
sitions. It was presumed that women and 
minorities would “inevitably benefit most” be- 
cause of their numerical dominance in lower- 
level positions, but women and blacks were 
nevertheless not the specific targets (Comp- 
troller General, 1975). 

This paper investigates the level of opportu- 
nity for minorities and women in one govern- 
ment agency, and the extent to which a recog- 
nizable change in opportunity accompanied the 
implementation of upward-mobility programs 
there. Since these programs were intended to 
benefit employees in lower-level positions, de- 
fined either as employees in GS-7 or below, or 
as employees in clerical or technical jobs, this 
study focuses on the mobility of these lower- 
level employees. Information from personnel 
files for a significant component of a govern- 
ment agency for the period 1971—1978, and for 
the entire agency for the period 1974—1978, 
was used to examine the level of upward mo- 
bility for women and minorities in three sepa- 
rate ways. ie 

The level of upward mobility for lower-level 
employees depends upon the proportion of 
entry-level positions in professional and ad- 
ministrative career lines that they obtain. First, 
therefore, this study investigated whether the 
proportion of upper-level entry positions going 
to lower-level employees increased during the 
1970s and whether any such change could be 
attributed to social policy. Second, it com- 
pared the ratios of minority and female new 
hires to white and male new hires, re- 
spectively, with the ratios of female and 
minority promotees to white and male pro- 
motees. The paper contains a discussion of the 
implications of a change in the ratio of posi- 
tions filled by the two methods (new hires and 
promotions) on the overall opportunity for 
women and minorities. Finally, the paper re- 
ports an analysis of extent to which sex and 
race explain which lower-level employees were 
obtaining promotions during this era of 
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heightened attention to equal employment op-. 


portunity. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE DATA 


Data for one agency of the federal government 
were analyzed in order to determine the level 
of mobility from lower-level to upper-level 
career lines in the 1970s. There were two 
sources of data available. One was a continu- 
ous personnel file for all the employees (9696 in 
number) in an important bureau within the 
agency for the period of time between the end 
of 1970 to the middle of 1979. The second 
source of information was a personnel file that 
contained year-end information for ali 25,000 
employees of the agency under study between 
1974 and 1978. 

The CSC, which became the Office of Per- 
sonnel Management (OPM) in 1978, used the 
term ‘‘occupational series” to refer to these 
career lines. An occupational series consists of 
a group of jobs of the same general type, but 
differing in the level of skill, responsibility or 
difficulty of work. The jobs in an occupational 
series have traditionally been described by the 
CSC as lying in “the most natural line of pro- 
motion” (OPM 1981). Occupational series 
typically span a number of grade levels; hence 
grade promotion is possible within an occupa- 
tional series. However, the grade level of the 
top jobs within an occupational series varies 
substantially. Consequently, the level of op- 
portunity for advancement within any given 
occupational series can also vary a great deal. 

The CSC classified occupational series into 
four principal categories, which formed the 
first four letters of the acronym “PATCO” 
(Professional, Administrative, Technical, 
Clerical and Other). The classification of an 
occupational series into one of the four princi- 
pal types was ostensibly based upon the 
entry-level qualifications and job charac- 
teristics common to all positions within a 
series. Administrative and Professional occu- 
pational series were described as ‘‘2-grade 
interval” series, because new employees typi- 
cally began work in the entry level grades of 
GS-5 or GS-7 and progressed two grades at a 
time until they reached GS-11, the journeyman 
level. Below the professional and administra- 
tive positions are the one-grade interval series, 
generally described as either ‘technical’ or 
“clerical.” They are referred to as one- 
interval series because individuals with these 
jobs typically progressed one grade at a time. 
Higher-level technical and clerical positions 
are in the same grade range as lower-level ad- 
ministrative and professional grades. 

In addition, a number of occupational series, 
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which together accounted for 12 percent of 
white-collar workers government-wide in the 
1970s, overlapped the clerical, technical and 

ive categories. The individual posi- 
tions within these residual series were typically 
found in only one or a few agencies. Withiri 
agencies, the jobs in these residual series could 
be more precisely classified. 

Movement from a clerical or technical series 
to an administrative or professional one would 
have the obvious advantage of placing an indi- 
vidual on a career ladder in which his or her 
“most: natural line of promotion” leads to 
higher-graded positions. This paper analyzes 
not grade mobility, but rather occupational 
changes that moved an individual from a 
lower-level (clerical or technical) to an upper- 
level (administrative or professional) position. 
In this paper, these changes are referred to as 
“status promotions,” to distinguish them from 
“grade promotions.” 

The agency under study divided the posi- 
tions in all occupational series into two 
categories, which it designated as “‘profes- 
sional” and “non-professional.” The agency 
typically divided the residual series described 
above into sub-series, and classified all the in- 
dividual positions within occupational series 
and sub-series as “professional” or ‘“‘non- 
professional.” In this agency, most ‘“non- 
professional” positions were clerical and most 
“professional” positions were administrative, 
not professional in the PATCO sense. In this 
paper, the term “upper-level” refers to career 
lines (occupational series) that were described 
as “professional” by the agency and in reality 
were generally administrative and professional 
in the PATCO sense. “Lower-level” refers to 
career lines that were described by the agency 
as “non-professional” and were in reality gen- 
erally clerical and technical. Reference in this 
paper to an employee as “lower-level” or 
“upper-level” means that he or she was em- 
ployed in a lower-level or upper-level position 
in the above sense. 

No quantitative indication is available of 
how representative this organization was of the 
government as a whole. It was one of the 
nineteen agencies whose 1973 upward-mobility 
programs were reviewed by the General Ac- 
counting Office (GAO) (Comptroller General, 
1975). The GAO found that ten of these nine- 
teen agencies had not initiated significant ef- 
forts, and that nine others had programs that 
were “poorly structured and ineffective.” 
Based on what we know about program im- 
plementation, we would guess that the agency 
under study was classified in the latter group. 
The agency conducted its own study of the 
status of women and minorities as of the end of 
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1971. The authors of the report found that the 
occupational distribution of both blacks and 
women in the agency was substantially dif- 
ferent from the occupational distribution of 
white males in 1970. The authors compared the 
difference in the occupational distribution of 
blacks and whites in this agency with that 
found in private industry nationwide, and con- 
cluded that the level of occupational inequality 
in the agency was greater than that found in 21 
of the 27 industries with greater than 11.2 per- 
cent black representation as of 1967. 

The agency under study employed roughly 
twice as many upper-level as lower-level em- 
ployees in the 1970s. This ratio is slightly 
higher than average for government agencies at 
this time, though agencies varied substantially 
in their occupational composition. The distri- 
bution of employees within these categories 
can be briefly described as follows. In 1971 76 
percent of upper-level employees had two or 
more years of education beyond high school, 
as compared with only 13 percent of the 
lower-level employees. 83 percent of upper- 
level employees were male, and 83 percent 
were white. 90 percent of the lower-level em- 
ployees were female, and 52 percent were 
non-white. Over 80 percent of the occupational 
series and sub-series in this agency contained 
exclusively upper-level or exclusively lower- 
level workers. 83 percent of the agency’s 
lower-level employees were in exclusively 
lower-level series. Hence, lower-level and 
upper-level jobs were not generally connected 
in overlapping career ladders. 


CHANGES IN UPWARD MOBILITY 


As discussed above, the implementation of 
upward-mobility programs was intensified 
during the early to middle 1970s. Upward mo- 
bility did not become an official part of the 
equal employment opportunity program until 
1970 (Comptroller General, 1975, p. 37). Re- 
views of upward-mobility programs by the 
CSC in 1974 and 1975 showed “marked im- 
provement” in planning and implementation 
(Comptroller General, 1975, pp. 37 ff). A 
quantitative expression of this improvement is 
possible for the agency under study. By the 
end of 1971, only 45 lower-level employees had 
participated in upward mobility programs dur- 
ing the previous five years in the entire agency. 
In contrast, in 1976 alone, 250 employees par- 
ticipated in such programs in the Washington 
office of one bureau of the agency. This office 
accounted for only 10 percent of the agency’s 
total work force. This ratio (250:45) would 
project to a fifty-fold increase in coverage if the 
10 percent sample were representative of the 
whole, and a five-fold increase if no programs 
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existed anywhere else in the agency, which 
clearly was not the case. Because the increase 
in the rate of employee participation in 
upward-mobility programs was so substantial, 
we analyzed personnel data to determine 
whether agency administrators also made in- 
creased use of status promotions to fill upper- 
level entry-grade positions during the period in 
which participation in upward-mobility pro- 
grams increased. 

In the federal government, most entry-grade 
vacancies in upper-level series are filled in one 
of four different ways: (1) through new hire of 
employees placed in “career conditional” 
status (appointments that become permanent 


` after a probationary period), which is the nor- 


mal entry path for full-time, permanent em- 
ployees, (2) through status promotion from 
lower-level positions, (3) through temporary 
appointment; or (4) through transfer from other 
parts of the government. 

To determine whether there was an in- 
crease in the use of status promotions to fill 
upper-level entry grade positions between 1971 
and 1978, we analyzed information from the 
continuous personnel file for all individuals 
ever employed in one bureau of this agency, as 
described above. Between 1971 and 1978, 846 
vacancies were filled in the entry grades GS-5 
and GS-7 in upper- level occupational series in 
this bureau. Of this number, 477 were either 
career-conditional appointments or status 
promotions. These grades are of particular 
interest for our analysis because upward- 
mobility programs were specifically targeted at 
lower-level employees in grades GS-7 and 
below (CSC, 1970a}. Grades GS-7 and below 
were the destination grades for over 70 percent 
of the lower-level employees who received 
status promotions during the period covered by 
our data, both in the bureau under study here 
and in the agency as a whole. 

Along with form of appointment, grade, and 
time, we included the location of the vacancy 
(Washington vs. regional offices) in our initial 
analysis. We hypothesized that the level of 
promotions would generally be a function of 
how effectively the promotion policies were 
implemented. Six years after the implementa- 
tion of the merit promotion plan of 1958, which 
was a major attempt to systematize the promo- 
tion practices of the government, the CSC re- 
ported that many agencies were not effectively 
monitoring program implementation in field 
offices (CSC, 1964). Similar discrepancies in 
enforcement could have existed during the 
time period covered by the data for this study. 

Two log-linear models were fitted to the 
four-way contingency table of location by form 
of appointment by grade by time. The first 
compared the proportion of positions filled by 
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Table 1. Grade by Location by Type of Appointment by Year of Appointment 





























GRADE 5 GRADE 7 
DC Regions DC Regions 
YEAR Hire Promote Hire Promote Hire Promote Hire Promote 
1971 3 8 6 4 4 7 18 6 
1972 7 21 29 19 11 19 31 4 
1973 0 1 0 8 1 4 0 1 
1974 0 7 6 10 0 4 16 4 
1975 1 7 4 13 2 10 8 11 
1976 0 3 4 8 3 12 2 i 
1977 2 6 1 22 6 12 16 11 
1978 3 8 4 13 0 6 2 7 
TOTAL 16 61 54 97 27 74 55 93 





promoted lower-level employees with the pro-. 


portion filled by all other means. The second 
compared the proportion of positions filled by 
promoted employees with the proportion filled 
by career-conditional new hires. This paper 
contains results only for the latter analysis, 
since the two results were similar. The contin- 
gency table is reported in Table 1. 

The model of conditional independence be- 
tween the way vacancies were filled and time, 
with all other terms present in the model, 
clearly does not fit the data.! For this model, 
G? = 94 with 28 degrees of freedom. From 
1971, when only 2 percent of agency em- 
ployees were participating in upward-mobility 
programs, to 1976, when near saturation oc- 
curred, the proportion of positions filled 
through status promotion climbed substan- 
tially. 

Several scholars have established that pro- 
motion opportunities are heavily dependent on 
rates of organizational growth (Stewman and 
Konda, 1983). For example, the promotion rate 
in the federal government became so ram- 
pantly high during World War H that the CSC 
was forced to implement promotion controls to 
keep the situation under control (Kammerer, 
1951). To choose a more recent example, 
Grandjean (1981) found that government work- 
ers who were employed before the 1965-67 
Vietnam War expansion were able to move up 
more rapidly as a result of this expansion. The 
following mechanisms could plausibly refute 
our hypothesis that the upward-mobility pro- 
grams had a significant effect on promotion 
policy during the 1970s: 

1. Year-to-year change was affected by 
changes in the number of vacancies to be 
filled. The pool of inside eligibles is rela- 
tively small compared with the pool of 


t We fit appt*location*grade + location* 


grade*time. 


outside eligibles. Therefore, organi- 
zational growth would probably result in 
a decrease in the proportion of vacancies 
filled by status promotion, even as it 
would probably increase the absolute 
level of opportunity for lower-level em- 
ployees. Shrinkage should have the op- 
posite effect. 

. Year-to-year change was affected by 
changes in the quality of the outside ap- 
plicant pool, due to changes in the rela- 
tive salaries of comparable public and 
private sector jobs. 

. Year-to-year change was affected by 
changes in the relative quality of internal 
and external candidates for jobs due to a 
loosening or tightening of the labor 
market. In a tightening labor market the 
average caliber of outsiders competing 
for upper-level entry jobs would increase 
relative to the quality of employees al- 
ready on-board, driving the promotion 
rate down. If the labor market loosens up, 
the average caliber of outsiders compet- 
ing for jobs should decrease, relative to 
the quality of employees already on- 
board, driving the promotion rate up. 
To determine whether the upward trend that 

we observe in Table 1 could be explained by 

supply and demand considerations, a binary 
logit model was used to estimate the effects on 
personnel outcomes (new hire or status pro- 
motion) of (1) the number of vacancies filled 
through either new hire or status promotion in 
each year, (2) a Washington/regions dummy, 

(3) the national unemployment trend for 

white-collar workers, (4) the ratio of private 

sector salary levels for GS-11 equivalent posi- 
tions to GS-11 salary levels for that year (data 
from Advisory Committee on Federal Pay 

1979), and (5) time. The unemployment trend 

variable was measured as the present year’s 

white-collar unemployment rate minus the av- 
erage of the two preceding years. We hypoth- 
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esized that this variable would capture the 
trend effect discussed in alternative 3 above. 
We expected the vacancy variable to capture 
the effect described in alternative 1, and the 
pay ratio variable to capture the effect de- 
scribed in alternative 2. Because the trend ob- 
served in Table 1 is stronger in the regional 
offices than in Washington, the model contains 
a variable that measured the interaction be- 
tween time and location (time*DC) as well. 

The results are displayed in Table 2. The left 
column (Model 1) reports results without the 
time and time*DC variables. All three antici- 
pated supply/demand effects are present and 
significant at the .1 level. The vacancy effect 
and the unemployment trend effect are signifi- 
cant at the .05 level. The smaller the number of 
vacancies to be filled in a year, the higher the 
proportion that were filled by status promo- 
tion. The greater the fall in the unemployment 
rate, the higher the proportion of positions 
filled by status promotion. The higher the ratio 
of private to public sector pay, the higher the 
proportion of vacancies filled by status promo- 
tion. 

However, the combination of time and 
time*DC in Model 2 of Table 2 are clearly 
significant, as evidenced by the reduction of 
—2*log likelihood: by 16 units. When the time 
trend was included, the unemployment and pay 
variables had insignificant effects.? It is clear 
from the values of these coefficients that the 
significant time trend existed for the regional 
offices, not for the Washington office. In the 
regional offices, a much lower proportion of 
vacancies were filled by status promotions at 
the beginning of the 1970s than in the Wash- 
ington office. During the period under study, 
this proportion grew substantially in the re- 
gional offices, while it remained at a roughly 
constant high level in the Washington office. It 
may be that lower attention to merit promotion 
in previous years in the regional offices left 
greater room for improvement there than in the 
Washington office (cf. CSC 1964) during the 
implementation of upward mobility policies in 
the 1970s. 

The second piece of evidence that supports 
our argument that promotions increased during 
the 1970s is indirect in form. Since information 
regarding personnel outcomes for the agency 
as a whole was not available for the years 1971, 
1972 or 1973, it cannot directly be used to de- 


.? The white-collar unemployment rate for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was not available. However, the 
overall unemployment rate there had a strong (.74) 
correlation with the overall national unemployment 
rate, so we expect the results would have been simi- 
lar if we had used the District of Columbia rate when 
modelling the filling of Washington vacancies. 
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Table 2. Coefficients from Binary Logit Analysis on 
the Probability of Filling an Entry-grade 
Vacancy through New Hire or Status Pro- 














motion. 
Model 1 Model 2 
Constant —11.34 —~25,98 
(0.11) (0,002) 
Number of vacancies —0.027 —0.017 
(0.000) (0.004) 
Washington, D.C. 0.72 19.15 
(0.002) (0.004) 
Unemployment change —0.29 —0.015 
(0.046) (0.93) 
Private/public pay 12.26 7.83 
(0.078) (0.28) 
Year — 0.252 
(0.000) 
Year* Washington, D.C. — —0.247 
(0.006) 
Observations 475 475 
—2*log likelihood 573.8 558.1 





Notes: 1. A positive coefficient signifies a higher 
estimated probability of filling a va- 
cancy through status promotion. 

. Values in parentheses are p-values. 

. Number of vacancies is the number of 
positions filled in the given year by new 
hire or status promotion. 

4. Unemployment change is measured as 
the difference between the present 
year's white-collar unemployment rate 
and the average rate for the two pre- 
ceding years. 

5. Private/public pay is the ratio of private 
sector to public sector pay at the GS-11 
equivalent level. 
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termine whether there was a change in the use 
of status promotion between the early and 
middle 1970s for the entire agency. However, 
there exists indirect evidence which suggests 
that a change occurred, evidence gained from a 
synthetic survival analysis performed upon the 
agency data. 

Figure 1 shows the log of the empirical sur- 
vival function (number of status promotions at 
each year of seniority divided by the number at 
that seniority level, minus corrections for those 
promoted and those who left the government 
that year. See Kalbfleisch and Prentice, 1980) 
plotted against the government service dates of 
lower-level employees who received status 
promotions. The government service date is an 
approximate measure of tenure. The slope of 
this curve can be interpreted as the probability 
of a lower-level employee receiving a status 
promotion in a unit of time, as a function of his 
tenure. 

There are two anomalous characteristics of 
this curve. First, the steady-state predictions 
for eventual status promotion implied by the 
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data were very high. The status promotion 
rates derived from Figure 1 predict that 79 per- 
cent of lower-level employees would be pro- 
moted to upper-level jobs during a 30-year 
career, and 87 percent would be promoted 
during a 40-year career. The second anomaly, 
which partly explains the first anomaly, is that 
the slope of the curve in Figure 1 is roughly 
constant. Since the slope is the estimated pro- 
motion rate, Figure 1 shows that, the proba- 
bility of status promotion in a unit of time was 
roughly independent of seniority for our 
agency data. 

It is well established (Chinoy, 1955; Martin 
and Strauss, 1956; Sofer, 1970; Rosenbaum, 
‘1979; Stewman and Konda, 1983) that the 
probability of promotion eventually declines 
with tenure, as employees pass the optimum 
point in their careers for the promotion to take 
place. This finding also applied to the federal 
government in previous times as well. In 1956, 
the CSC conducted a promotion study of gen- 
eral schedule and wage-board employees, ex- 
cluding postal employees. The CSC’s unpub- 
lished results from the 1956 promotion study 
show a strong relationship between the proba- 
bility of promotion and tenure. For employees 
with fewer than five years of service, 3.6 per- 
cent received a grade promotion in the survey 
month. For employees with 5—9 years the rate 
was 3.3 percent; for 10-14 years it was 2.5 
percent; for those with 15-19 years, it was 0.7 

. percent; for 20-29 years it was 0.9 percent; and 
for those with 30 or more years of service it 
was 0.4 percent per month. The promotion 
proportions clearly decreased with tenure. To 
rephrase the finding, employees with more 
than 15 years of service in 1956 received 10 
percent of the promotions. In the 1970s data 
this group received 29 percent of the promo- 
tions.3 

We argue that two principal effects could 
account for the higher than expected promo- 
tion rate among older lower-level employees in 
our data. They are 


3 The 1956 study differs from our study in that it 
covered all grade levels. However, the probability of 
a promotion from any grade level shoukd decline less 
with tenure than the probability of promotion from a 
particular grade or from a restricted range of grades. 
Older employees at high levels in an organization 
may be progressing on schedule and may be highly 
regarded by management, while older employees at 
lower grades generally have not advanced because 
management doesn’t think they are promotable. 
Consequently, the chances of a major promotion for 
low-grade, high-seniority employees should gener- 
ally be lower than the chances of promotion for 
high-grade, high-seniority employees as long as the 
grade ratios (Stewman and Konda, 1983) for the or- 
ganization are not too unusual. 
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in (r—nat) 








1. An increase in the rate of growth com- 
pelled administrators to turn to a pool of 
employees who had been passed over for 
status promotion earlier in their career. 
These employees were being given a 
“second chance” because of a growth 
spurt. 

2. Greater emphasis on upward mobility led 
to a change in the standards for promo- 
tion. As a consequence of this change, 
employees who previously were not 
judged to be deserving of a status promo- 
tion were classified as promotable under 
the new policies. This change might be 
interpreted as a reduction in standards, or 
it might be a belated recognition that 
older employees are potentially more 
productive than was once assumed.‘ 
Many older lower-level employees might 
be affected by this re-evaluation. As a 
consequence, the change in policy would 
produce a temporary increase in the 
probability of promotion for older 
lower-level employees. 

As an illustration of the second point, one 
might consider a simplified example of an or- ' 
ganization existing in a steady state with two 
grades of positions, with no turnover, and with 
vacancies in the higher grade filled either by 
promotion or by outside recruitment. Suppose 
that there are only four seniority classes and 
that the probability of promotion during the 
entire time that an individual was a member of 
each was .03, .06, .03 and .015, respectively. If 
1,000 individuals were hired at the lower grade 
at a particular time, then that cohort would be 
expected to experience 30 promotions when it 
was in the first seniority class, 58 while in the 
second tenure class, 27 while in the third and 
13 while in the last. 


4 Without definitive measures of productivity, it is 
very difficult to distinguish between these alterna- 
tives. Cf. Medoff and Abraham (1981). 
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Now suppose that the organization decided 
it had underestimated the level of talent in the 
lower grade, and determined that the new pro- 
motion rate from the lower to the higher grade 
would be twice the old rate in each seniority 
class. In steady state, this would imply that 32 
instead of 13 individuals would normally re- 
ceive promotions while in the most senior 
class. But because of the underidentification of 
promotable talent in the past, the number of 
individuals in the most senior group who would 
be promotable under the new guidelines would 
be not 27 (.06*884) but 130.5 If all those now 
deemed promotable in the organization were 
promoted before they left their respective 
seniority classes through a reduction of the 
recruitment of outsiders into the higher grade, 
the observed promotion proportions in the 
three most senior groups in the short term 
would not show the downward trend of the 
underlying rates (.12, .06, .03), but instead 
would be roughly constant (.15, .16, .17) for 
this cohort in the short term, and higher than 
the steady-state rates. Thus, a synthetic sur- 
vival analysis done with these hypothetical 
data would over-predict the number who 
would eventually receive status promotions. 
The data of our hypothetical example, in other 
words, would exhibit both anomalies that we 
found in our agency data. 

During the five years, 1974-1978, for which 
we have data for the agency as a whole, the 
average annual growth rate of the agency was 5 
percent. However, during the previous four 
years, the organization had grown at an annual 
rate of 8 percent. Hence the growth spurt in 
this organization had begun several years be- 
fore the period for which we are analyzing data 
here. Thus, for several years (1970-1974), any 
increased tendency for management to look to 
older employees to fill positions because of the 
growth spurt would have depleted the ranks of 
promotable talent located in the older ranks. 
We doubt that the lower average growth rate of 
the 1975-78 period would, despite the earlier 
growth rate, have itself eliminated the ex- 
pected relationship between the probability of 
status promotion and tenure, which is shown in 
Figure 1. The lack of a strong relationship be- 
tween tenure and promotion during 1975-78 is, 
however, consistent with the data from Table 
1, which show that during the period from 
1973-78 the organization used lower-level em- 
ployees to fill vacancies at a much higher rate 


5 This is the number who would have been pro- 
moted at some point in their careers if the new 
guidelines had existed throughout their careers. 
However, they had not yet been promoted at the 
time of the policy change, because for most of their 
careers they had served under the old guidelines. 
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than it had in the preceding two years, and that 
this change could not be accounted for by 
growth alone. Thus two types of evidence, one 
direct and the other indirect, support the argu- 
ment that a change in promotion policy oc- 
curred around 1973. 


THE EFFECT OF PROMOTION POLICIES 
ON OPPORTUNITY FOR WOMEN AND 
MINORITIES 


The increased proportion of vacancies filled by 
status promotion worked to the benefit of 
women. Table 3 shows that women comprised 
a much higher proportion of the promotees into 
grade 5 and 7 upper-level entry positions than 
they did of the new hires into these positions. 
Eighty percent of the status promotions went 
to women; but they accounted for only 30 per- 
cent of the group of new hires.§ Table 3 also 
shows that the ratio of women to men in the 
total group of new upper-level employees, in- 
cluding both new hires and promotees, shifted 
in favor of women during the later years cov- 


_ered by the data. In the early years women 


filled roughly 50 percent of the upper-level 
entry grade positions from both sources, while 
in the later years they filled roughly 70 percent 
of these positions. Part of this change was due 
to the increased proportion of new upper-level 
entry-grade employees who received status 
promotions from lower-level positions. In part, 
the change was due to a change in the sexual 
composition of the two sources (new hires and 
promotions) of new upper-level entry-grade 
employees. Our analysis shows the former 
cause to be somewhat more important.’ 


© In 4 percent of the cases which should fall into 
Table 3, sex information was missing. Virtually all of 
these individuals became upper-level employees in 
the 1971-1974 period. They were dropped from the 
analysis. In contrast, race information is available 
for virtually all cases, and race and sex information 
are virtually complete for the larger file, which will 
be analyzed later in this paper. 

7 Table 3 shows that the hypothesis of conditional 
independence between sex and time is not rejected 
for a comparison of 1971~72 with 1973-1978. Such a 
hypothesis is rejected at the .02 level if one compares 
1971-74 with 1975-78. However, one can decom- 
pose the difference in proportion of new upper-level 
employees who were women as [P(wp,2)*P(p,2) — 
P(wp,1)*P(p,1)] + [P(wn,2)*(P(n,2) - 
P(wn,1)*P(n,1)], where P(wp,2) is the proportion of 
promotees who were women at time 2, P(wn,2) is the 
proportion of new hires who were women at time 2, 
P(p,2) is the proportion of new upper-level em- 
ployees who were promotees at time 2 etc. If we set 
the proportion of women among the new hires and 
promotees in 1975-78 to be the same as in 1971-74, 
the difference in the proportion women between the 
two time periods would be reduced from .25 to .14. 
If, instead, we reduced the proportion of new 
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Table 3. Association Between Source of New Professionals in GS-5 and GS-7, Race or Sex, and Time, 
Dichotomized in Two Ways i 














3a 3b 
1971-72 vs 1973-78 1971-74 vs 1975-78 
Men 71-72 73-78 71-74 75-78 
93 86 122 57 
0.52 0.31 0.51 0.26 
Women 87 191 117 161 
0.48 0.69 0.49 0.74 
Model:sex-+ time p= .000 P= .000 
New Hires Promotions New Hires Promotions 
Men 71-72 73-78 71-72 73-78 71-72 73-78 71-72 73-78 
80 51 13 35 96 35 26 22 
0.74 0.64 0.18 0.18 0.74 0.61 0.24 0.14 
Women 28 29 59 162 34 23 83 138 


Model:sex*type + 


Model:race*type + 
type*time A 
Model:all 2-way interactions 


0.26 0.36 0.82 0.82 


0.26 0.40 0.76 0.86 








0.11 0.04 0.67 0.49 


p= .003 
p= .539 





type*time p=.315 p=.020 
Model: all 2-way interactions p=.329- . p= .902 
1971-72 vs 1973-78 1971-74 vs 1975-78 
Whites 71-72 73-78 N-74 75-78 
126 179 164 141 
0.64 0.64 0.63 0.65 
Non-whites 71 101 95° 77 
0.36 0.36 0.37 0.35 
Model:race+ time p=.99% p= .798 
New Hires Promotions New Hires Promotions 
Whites T1-72 73-78 71-72 73-78 71-72 73-78 71-72 73-78 
97 78 29 101 119 56 45 85 
0.39 0.96 0.33 0.51 0.90 0.97 0.35 0.53 
. Non-whites 12 3 59 98 13 2 82 75 


0.10 0.03 0.65 0.47 


p= .003 
p=.617 


All statistics are based on likelihood ratio chi-square. 


Proportions sum to 1 across rows. 


Non-whites were also much more likely to 
be promotees into upper-level entry positions 
than they were to be new hires. They received 
55 percent of all status. promotions, but ac- 
counted for only 8 percent of the new hires. 
But the benefit to minorities that came from the 
increased promotion rate was offset by a re- 
duction in their representation in both the 
group of promotees and the group of new hires. 
Their overall representation in the group of 
upper-level entry-grade employees (including 
both new hires and promotions) remained 
about the same. 


THE DETERMINANTS OF 
STATUS PROMOTION 


The above analysis demonstrates that the use 
of status promotions to fill upper-level entry- 





upper-level employees who were promotees in the 
1975-78 period to the same as in the 1971-74 period, 
the proportion would be reduced from .25 to .12. 


grade positions increased during the period 
under study. Because lower-level employees 
were overwhelmingly women or members of a 
minority group, the change in promotion rates 
benefitted these groups, though as we dis- 
cussed above, this benefit was offset for 
minorities by a fall in the proportion of status 
promotions and new hires. ; 

‘ However, the analyses done so far have not 
compared the probability of status promotion 
for female and male, or for white and non- 
white, lower-level employees. In order to make 
such.a comparison, proportional hazards mod- 
els of the probability of status promotion were 
used. This analysis used the data for the entire 
agency, for the five available years, 1974 
through 1978. This was the period during which 
the upward mobility programs were well- 
established and having an impact, according to 
the analyses discussed above. Because the 
data take the form of year-end files, the dis- 
crete form of the proportional hazards model 
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was used. As described in Kalbfleisch and 
Prentice (1980), the hazard function for this 
model is 


A (t, zdt=1—[1—Ag(tdt}erPe® 


where z is the vector of covariates, 8 is the 
parameter vector, and A,(t)dt is the function 
‘that gives positive hazard contribution to each 
of the four discrete time -points (1975, 1976, 
1977 and 1978) in the analysis. In the present 
analysis, we transformed the time parameters 
in order to make the estimation easier. We 
used the following transformation 


n= log[—log(1—A))1, i= 1,2,3,4 


In the present analysis, however, our primary 
interest is in the 8 parameter vector, not the 
time parameters, since these data do not cover 
the period 1971-1973. 

We performed two different analyses to 
control for factors that might be relevant to the 
promotion decision. In the first proportional 
hazards analysis we included measures of the 
grade the employee was in, his/her education, 
sex, race and tenure in the civil service; we 
also included parameters to indicate the overall 
rate of status promotion in 1975, 1976, 1977 and 
1978. Education, grade and tenure were 
specified as time-varying variables in the 
analysis. 

Grade was measured through a set of dummy 
variables which take the value “1” depending 
upon whether the employee was in GS5, GS6, 
GS7, or in grades higher than GS7. Education 
was measured through a set of dummy vari- 
ables which indicated whether the employee 
had gone to college, or whether s/he had a 
college degree. Some employees had less than 
a high school diploma. They had virtually no 
chance of being promoted, and were therefore 
dropped from the analysis. Job tenure was 
measured as the difference between the pres- 
ent year and the government service start 
date. We suspected, however, that since older 
employees had less education, and were gener- 
ally in higher grades, that the process of status 
promotion might be different for them. There- 
fore, in the first analysis, we stratified the 
population into four groups, consisting of those 
who entered government service after 1970, 
those who entered between 1960 and 1970, 
those who entered between 1950 and 1960 and 
those who entered before 1950. The use of a 


$ This decision was necessary to prevent the op- 
timization computer program from driving the coef- 
ficient associated with less than a high school di- 
ploma to negative infinity. 
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stratified analysis reduced the probability that 
the proportionality assumption would be vio- 
lated (see Kalbfleisch and Prentice, 1980). The 
analysis was restricted to the 3958 lower-level, 
full-time, general schedule (GS) employees 
who were present at year-end in 1974 and at 
least one subsequent year.? This population 
accounted for 71 percent of all observed status 
promotions.'© Any cases with missing values 
were excluded from the analysis."! 

In the second proportional hazards analysis, 
the list of controls was expanded to include a 
description of the employee’s occupational po- 
sition. Occupation was measured as the posi- 
tion’s major occupational group in the person- 
nel classification used by the federal govern- 
ment. The available documentary evidence 
suggests that one vehicle for increasing the 
promotion rate would have been a reliance on 
so-called “bridge positions” between lower- 
level and upper-level career lines. The holders 
of bridge positions were described, in reports 
about upward mobility programs, as techni- 
cians or assistants of various sorts. 

In order to control for the role of bridge 
positions in the promotion process, we per- 
formed a content analysis of job titles for 
lower-level employees and used the resulting 
classification in our second analysis. Assis- 
tants and technicians, who were most likely to 
be in bridge positions, were contrasted with all 
other lower-level employees. The large num- 
bers of lower-level employees in the general 
administrative group allowed us to distinguish 
effects for ‘‘assistants’’/‘technicians,”’ and 
“secretaries” from other lower-level em- 
ployees in the administrative group (‘clerks,” 
etc.). 

We also distinguished between status pro- 
motions to positions in the same occupational 
group from status promotions to a different 
occupational group from the former lower- 
level position. Because of the small number of 
status promotions that occurred within the 
mathematics/statistics group, we assigned zero 


? For employees hired before 1961, we excluded 
from the analysis those lower-level employees in 
grades 4 and below, since they also had no chance 
for status promotion. 

'© They necessarily accounted for 100% of the 
status promotions between 1974 and 1975. In each 
succeeding year more of the status promotions were 
filled by new lower-level employees, and by lower- 
level employees who had transferred from another 
agency. Employees who were present in the agency 
in 1974 accounted for only 58% of the status promo- 
tions to upper-level positions in 1978. 

11 Missing values were generally not a problem in 
this analysis, however. The highest rate of missing 
values is only 1.4%, for education. 
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Table 4. Proportional Hazards Model Parameter Estimates for Promotion of Non-Professional Employees 


Active in the Agency at Year End 1974 














—Model 1— 

GSD<50 50<GSD<=60 60<GSD<=70 70<GSD 
1 Yn —5.40 (2.23) —4.01 (1.20) —5.10 (0.65) —4.79 (0.48) 
2 Yr —4.41 (2.25) —3.62 (1.30) -5.33 (0.68) -5 (0.61) 
3 Yr -4.77 (231) —3.84 (1.30) "5.37 (0.71) —4.99 (0.72) 
4 Yrs —5.56 (2.42) —3.88 (1.40) -5.06 (0.72) —4.67 (0.82) 
5 SEX 0.56 (0,052) 0.019 (0.53) 0.43 (0.27) 0.43 (0.39) 
6 RACE —0.40 (0,42) 0.17 (0.33) -0.27 (0.20) -0.80 (0.33) 
7 TENURE —0.044 (0.061) —0.06 (0.057) —0.002 (0.04) —0.001 (0.14) 
8 GSS 2 = = = 0.91 (0.59) 0.595 (0.34) 
9 GS6 1.91 (1.25) 0.32 (0.66) 1.29 (0.58) 0.869 (0.42) 
10 GS7 2.62 (1.22) 1.55 (0.57) 1.95 (0.59) 1.77 (0.54) 
11 GS8+ 2.85 (1.21) 1.86 (0.56) 2.18 (0.61). 0.96 (0.82) 
12 ED14 0.20 (0.46) 0.079 (0.37) 0.39 (0.20) 0.42 (0.37) 
13 ED16+ 0.56 (0.73) -0.59 (0.97) 0.18 (0.50) 2.17 (0.39) 

N 523 677 1657 1101 

p 13 1S 18 12 





SEX=1 if male, 0 if female. 
RACE = | if non-white, 0 if white. 


TENURE = number of years of government service. 


GS5-GS7 are civil service grades. 
GS8+ = grade GS8 or higher. 


ED14= 1 if employee had some college education. 


ED16=1 if the employee had earned at least a bachelor's degree. 
For the two youngest groups, GS4 was the comparison group. For the two oldest groups, GSS was used as 
the comparison group, because GS4 employees in those groups were never promoted to professional 


positions. 


Asymptotic standard errors are given in parentheses in the table. 


p=proportion promoted. 


risk to lower-level employees in that group for 
within-group status promotions. The specifi- 
cation did take into account that these individ- 
uals had an opportunity for status promotions 
to other major occupational groups. The 
population for the second proportional hazards 
analysis was limited to lower-level employees 
who were in the agency in 1974 and who had 
government service dates after 1960. 

Tables 4 and 5 contain the results of this 
analysis.'!? In both tables the effects of sex and 
rate on the probability of promotion were gen- 
erally not significant by conventional stan- 
dards. The pattern of coefficients, however, 
provides weak support for the hypothesis that 
women and minorities had lower probabilities 
for promotion than males or whites, re- 


12 If a particular coefficient is raised to the power 
“e,” the resulting number is the factor by which the 
conditional probability rate of experiencing the event 
would change if the associated variable were to 
change by one unit. It would approximately rise 
from p to exp(1.5)p, or roughly by a factor of 5. The 
parameters can be thought of as intercepts, which 
can be transformed back to a baseline hazard in- 
terpretation through equation (1). The larger the 
value of gamma, the higher the baseline rate of status 
promotions. 


spectively. Statistical support for this hypothe- 
sis is, to repeat, very weak. 

To recapitulate, women and minorities fre- 
quently benefitted from status promotions be- 
cause they made up the majority of lower-level 
employees. Roughly 90 percent of the lower- 
level employees were women, and roughly half 
were non-white. However, the female or 
non-white lower-level employee did not have 
an advantage over the white or male lower- 
level employee in securing a status promotion. 


DISCUSSION 


It is apparent that a reasonably high level of 
upward mobility existed in the middle 1970s in 
the agency under study. The rates of status 
promotion jumped substantially after 
upward-mobility efforts were intensified. We, 
of course, cannot say on the basis of the data 
analyzed in this paper whether the status pro- 
motion rates jumped everywhere in a civil ser- 
vice where personnel decisions are highly de- 
centralized. However, the CSC Commissioner 
did report in his letter of 1974 that agency 
heads were generally supporting upward- 
mobility efforts, and were more effectively im- 
plementing upward-mobility programs in 1973 
and 1974 (Comptroller General, 1975). The key 
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Table 5. Proportional Hazards Model Parameter Estimates for Promotion of Non-Professional Employees 
Who Were Active in the Agency at Year End, 1974 And Who Entered Government Service After 














1960 
—Model — 
Promotion to Promotion Within 
Different Group Same Group 
l Yn —7.20 (1.50) —8.36 (1.50) 
2 Yr —7.74 (1.60) —8.36 (1.50) 
3 yn -7.71 (1.60) —8.29 (1.50) 
Yr —7.24 (1.60) —8.29 (1.50) 
5 SEX 0.414 (0.35) 0.088 (0.33) 
6 RACE —0.364 (0.23) —0.408 (0.25) 
7 GRADE 0.565 (0.42) 0.902 (0.40) 
8 GRADE**? —0.04 (0.03) —0.038 (0.025) 
9 EDI4 0.487 (0.25) 0.0857 (0.27) 
10 EDI6 1.30 (0.36) 0.791 (0.39) 
11 SOC SCI 0.375 (1.40) 0.642 (0.62) 
12 PERSONNEL 0.031 (1.40) 0.248 (0.67) 
13 ASST/TECH, GEN. ADM. 1.86 (0.73) —0.706 (0.46) 
14 SECRETARY, GEN. ADM. 0.73 (0.86) -1.41 (0.61) 
15 OTHER, GEN ADM. 0.562 (0.86) —0.923 (0.65) 
16 ACCT/BUDGET 0.487 (.90) 0.507 (0.47) 
17 LEGAL —0.362 (1.10) 1.21 (0.45) 
18 MATH/STATISTICS 0.459 (0.83) — — 
19 ASST/TECH, ANY GROUP 0.187 (0.62) 0.756 (0.37) 
N 2732 2732 
p .07 .08 





Non-professionals in the mathematics/statistics group were postulated to have no opportunity for promo- 
tions to a professional job in the mathematics/statistics group. 
Asymptotic standard errors are given in parentheses in the table. 


p= proportion promoted. 


generalization that follows from the above 
analysis is that sufficiently intensive organi- 
zational policies can affect the structure of 
stratification and mobility. Similarly effective 
policies could have been instituted in other 
agencies in the government, or for that matter 
in private firms, with presumably like results. 

An economist might argue that employers in 
profit-making firms would have a disincentive 
to make personnel decisions on any basis other 
than expected or actual productivity. But this 
argument does not preclude the implementa- 
tion of upward-mobility policies, particularly in 
a situation in which significant undesirable 
legal consequences could follow if such 


policies were not implemented. The in- . 


stitutionalization perspective of authors such 
_ as Meyer and Rowan (1977) provides a 
theoretical framework for understanding how 
organizational policies can be implemented 
with no more than superficial results. But -it 
does not predict that all policies which an or- 
ganization must pursue. to maintain its legiti- 
macy will necessarily be ‘‘de-coupled” from 
the organization’s ongoing activities. Indeed, 
the insights from institutionalization theory 
suggest that even in a market economy, it is 
possible for a firm to implement policies that 
are not designed to maximize profits and that 


achieve meaningful results without the firm’s 
suffering measurable competitive damage. 

Our argument, that policies pursued at a suf- 
ficient level of intensity can produce measura- 
ble results, of course begs the question of how 
intensity is to be measured. In a study such as 
the present one, we could do no more than note 
that the intensity of implementation, measured 
by the exposure of employees to upward- 
mobility programs, clearly increased during the 
time under study in parts of the agency’s 
Washington office, for which we had data, and 
presumably in the field, where a sharp increase 
occurred. As a start, however, measures of the 
amount of money spent on programs, the 
number of man-hours spent administering 
them, and the level of employee’s exposure to 
program activities would serve as useful mea- 
sures. 

The above results have implications not only 
for research into how organizational structure 
and policies can affect the structure of in- 
equality in society. They also raise questions 
about the origins and consequences of the for- 
mal separation of lower- and upper-level 
white-collar career lines. The extent to which 
jobs in the federal government should be orga- 
nized into separate career lines has been the 
subject of an ongoing debate in the federal per- 
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sonnel literature since the turn of the century. 
The key issue in the past has been the extent to 
which collegiate education should be used as a 
screen for higher-level jobs. Many individuals, 
including Progressive reformers in the period 
before World War I, and professional social 
scientists, in particular, in the 1930s, argued 
that if the career lines in the federal govern- 
ment were articulated with the country’s edu- 
cational system, then more capable individuals 
would hold top positions in the government 
(Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Per- 
sonnel, 1935; White, 1935, 1937; Hoogenboom, 
1961; Haber, 1964; Wiebe, 1967). Arguments 
for this multiple-tier approach to personnel 
policy were opposed by counterarguments to 
the effect that many employees in the lower 
ranks had the ability to move up to higher-level 
jobs, and should be given the proper training so 
that they could make use of their ability (Con- 
gressional Joint Commission on Reclassifica- 
tion of Salaries, 1920; Mayers, 1922; Meriam, 
1934, 1936, 1937, 1938; Griffenhagen, 1937). 

“The policy that evolved during the post- 
World War I period can be interpreted as a 
synthesis of these two positions. The language 
used by the CSC to describe its recruitment 
policies has for years been careful to suggest 
that the door of opportunity is open for 
lower-level employees with talent. But the per- 
sonnel system that developed after the war 
emphasized a formal division between lower- 
level and upper-level positions, a division that 
was novel at least for administrative/clerical 
positions in the government. 

In the context of the earlier debates, the 
pressure from civil rights advocates for new 
personnel policies can be viewed as a threat to 
the synthesis that developed during the 1940s 
and 1950s. The response of the federal gov- 
ernment can be interpreted as an attempt to 
maintain the synthesis and the level of organi- 
zational control over personnel decisions it im- 
plied. The upward-mobility programs were 
certainly not a complete rejection of the 
multiple-tier approach to personnel policies 
that led to the institutionalization of separate 
tiers in the white-collar hierarchy. The formal 
division of career lines into one-grade and 
two-grade interval series was maintained 
throughout this period of time, and remains in 
place at present. 

The findings of this paper suggest that, at the 
purely technical level, a qualitative separation 
of career lines is difficult to justify. The pri- 
mary justification, of course, is that college 
training is needed for some jobs but not for 
others. This justification may hold for certain 
types of professional work. But in the middle 
levels of the white-collar hierarchy, where the 
grades of lower-level and upper-level positions 
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overlap, the work performed by administrative 
trainees and clerical workers is similar. One 
can see this ambiguity by examining the de- 
scription of middle-level positions. In the Posi- 
tion Classification Standards, OPM refers the 
reader who wants to know how to distinguish 
high ‘clerical from trainee administrative posi- 
tions to the discussion of the issue for the oc- 
cupational series 203 (Personnel Clerical and 
Assistant) and 344 (Management Clerical and 
Assistant). The explanation given in both 
places is the same. We quote from the 344 
discussion. 


... one must consider duties, respon- 
sibilities and qualification requirements. 
This is particularly true in distinguishing 
between a trainee management analyst and a 
management assistant, as portions of their 
overall assignments may be identical. In 
such situations, the background the individ- 
ual brings to the assignments as well as the 
purpose of the assignment must be consid- 
ered. The trainee management analyst per- 
forms work on the basis of his capacity to 
absorb and interpret instructions and train- 
ing, and does so in a temporary stage of 
development to work of a more judgmental 
and analytical nature. The management as- 
sistant may perform some of the same as- 
signments, but he does so on the basis of 
experience and familiarity with the organi- 
zation ... Furthermore, the management 
assistant performs his work on a continuing 
basis, without additional assignments speci- 
fically designed to develop judgmental and 
analytical skills required for management 
analysis. 


The meaning of the text is clear. Much of the 
work is the same. The difference is in the indi- 
vidual. The trainee has analytical ability and is 
preparing to advance to a higher position, 
while the management assistant does what he 
does on the basis of practical knowledge and is 
not in line for a status promotion. But in prac- 
tice, at least in the agency that we have exam- 
ined, the assistant himself not infrequently be- 
came an administrative trainee. 

The above text suggests that the principal 
reason for maintaining the separation between 
lower- and upper-level jobs is the same one 
that Mosher, Kingsley and Stahl wrote about 
in 1950, when they argued for the further de- 
velopment of a multiple-tier structure for the 
federal civil service. The maintenance of sepa- 
rate career lines gives administrators greater 
control over the promotion process. It enables 
them to distinguish more easily between those 
they consider promotable and those they do 
not. They can more easily justify hiring from 
the outside at entry levels of the higher occu- 
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pational series instead of promoting more from 
within, because entry level hiring at GS-5, 7 
and 9 has been institutionalized. As long as 
they are able to maintain flexibility, they can 
promote across series boundaries when the 
need arises and not do so when they think it 
more important to hire from outside. Either an 
elimination of the formal distinctions between 
tiers, or an intensification of upward mobility 
programs, would reduce administrative control 
over personnel decisions, and would be re- 
sisted. 

The maintenance of the formal personnel 
structure described above has a number of im- 
plications for the structure of opportunity for 
women and minorities, in particular, but also 
for lower-level employees in general. Organi- 
zational and political interests will continue to 
oppose intensive upward-mobility policies, 
whether or not they are specifically targeted at 
women and minorities. The holders of these 
interests will argue, as they have argued in the 
past, that personnel decisions should be based 
on merit, and that the best personnel system is 
the one in which merit is given the highest 
priority. If the upward-mobility policies were 
at least temporarily successful, they owed their 
success in part to the justification of their ex- 
istence as contributors to a more efficient civil 
service. But such a justification itself is diffi- 
cult to maintain, because the determination of 
merit is inherently ambiguous. 

We come to the central questions that arise 
from a separate career-line structure. The 
existence of high levels of mobility across a 
formal boundary splitting the ‘most natural 
lines of promotion” into an upper and a lower 
career ladder leads us to conclude that the 
modified synthesis in the personnel organiza- 
tion of the federal government still incorpo- 
rates the tension between a multiple-tier and an 
open model for the federal career service. But 
is this modified system, along with its inherent 
tension, in any sense an optimal arrangement 
of personnel management? Is the cost to the 
government from overlooking talented em- 
ployees in lower-level jobs greater than the 
advantage that comes from restricting undesir- 
able status promotions out of lower-level posi- 
tions? A related question concerns the extent 
to which deserving employees are actually 
prevented from moving by a stratification 
structure that separates lower-level from 
higher-level work. Finally, a third question 
raised by the above analysis concerns the or- 
ganizational implications that follow from in- 
creasing the permeability between lower-level 
and upper-level career lines. The route from 
entry-level positions to high-level administra- 
tive positions is a long one that provides exec- 
utives with many more opportunities to weed 
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out undesirable personnel. It is unclear 
whether or not change in the way that entry 
positions are filled has substantial implications 
for the composition of the upper ranks of the 
civil service in subsequent years. 

The answers to these questions must await 
further research. On the basis of existing find- 
ings, we argue that the policy of the govern- 
ment in the 1960s and the 1970s was an at- 
tempt to have, from the employer’s point of 
view, the best of both worlds. By establishing 
upward mobility programs, it appeased the 
powerful political forces that demanded greater 
opportunity for minorities and women. To 
those who believed that the increased opportu- 
nity was warranted, the policy also increased 
the efficiency and effectiveness of administra- 
tion in government. But at the same time, by 
maintaining a multiple-tier personnel system, 
the government retained the administrative 
control over the allocation of personnel that it 
had gradually developed over the past century. 
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THE IMPACT OF INDUSTRIAL AND OCCUPATIONAL STRUCTURE 


ON BLACK-WHITE EMPLOYMENT ALLOCATION* 


ROBERT L. KAUFMAN 
Ohio State University 


This research focuses on the factors associated with the differential distribution of 
black and white men across labor market positions. Hypotheses concerning the 
effects of industrial and occupational characteristics are derived using an eclectic 
approach ‘which draws heavily on the labor market segmentation literature. 
Incorporated, as well, are ideas from neoclassical and institutional economics and 
from the occupational segregation and class approaches in sociology. The results 
raise some intriguing puzzles in terms of the contrasting effects of occupational 
versus industrial unionization and the opposite-signed effects of market power and 
size. Overall, the results provide a mixed evaluation of both the neoclassical 
approach and the dual economy approach to the explanation of black-white 
employment differences. Perhaps the most important result from this research is the 
demonstration of the existence and form of the systematic patterning of the 
allocation of blacks and whites to labor market positions, net of the influence of their 


individual work-related characteristics. 


Even the most casual reading of the sociology 
literature on black-white socio-economic in- 
equality reveals a curious gap in the empirical 
research. Research from an assimilationist per- 
spective (e.g., Hirschman and Wong, 1984), 
from a status attainment perspective (e.g., 
Featherman and Hauser, 1976), from a queuing 
perspective (e.g., Lieberson, 1980), from a 
segmented economies perspective (e.g., Beck 
et al., 1980), or from a class perspective (e.g., 
Wright, 1978), repeats the same refrain: the 
differential allocation of blacks and whites to 
economic positions is a crucial, if not the cru- 
cial, mediating factor in the causal chain which 
produces and maintains racial inequalities 
within the United States. Despite the im- 
portance attributed to this “fact,” little sys- 
tematic research has examined how the nature 
and characteristics of positions are related to 
the representation of black workers. 

This situation partly reflects the past pre- 
dominance of studies utilizing an as- 
similationist or a status attainment approach. 
As Hirschman and Wong (1984) note, in the 
assimilationist approach the causes and corre- 
lates of group differentials, especially those 
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due to discrimination, are usually taken for 
granted and ignored, perhaps because the dif- 
ferentials are assumed to be rapidly disap- 
pearing. Status attainment studies, .while not 
always explicitly espousing an assimilationist 
stance, divide the sources of such differential 
sorting into one part due’ to individual dif- 
ferences (such as human capital differences) 
and one part due to discrimination. But dis- 
crimination as measured in a status attainment 
approach is a residual which, by definition, is 
unexplainable by the status attainment model. 
Since it is not possible to explain discrimina- 
tion in a status attainment paradigm, it does not 
prompt research on discrimination by those 
who use the paradigm. 

In part this empirical gap can also be attrib- 
uted to the rise of class and segmented 
economies approaches as alternative explana- 
tions of labor market phenomena. These ap- 
proaches have attempted to address the issue 
of differential sorting of blacks and whites. But 
research using these perspectives has also at- 
tempted to reduce the explanation of racial in- 
equalities to a single overriding causal factor of 
class or economic segment. An emphasis on 
single causes provides an incomplete explana- 
tion and tends to limit the scope of ensuing 
empirical research. 

This paper explores more fully the set of 
factors which affect the allocation of blacks 
and whites across a large number of relatively 
detailed positions in the economy. Labor 
market positions are defined as a combination 
of an individual's industry and occupation of 
employment. Hypotheses and expectations are 
derived using an eclectic approach which 
draws heavily on the labor market segmenta- 
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tion literature but also incorporates ideas from 
neoclassical and institutional approaches in 
economics and from occupational segregation 
and class approaches in sociology. Data from 
the 1970 Census as well as a variety of archival 
sources of industrial and occupational charac- 
teristics are used to evaluate the hypotheses 
and expectations developed in the next sec- 
tion. 


PAST RESEARCH AND CURRENT 
SPECULATIONS 


A number of perspectives have addressed the 
issue of the differential allocation of blacks and 
whites to economic positions. In some cases, 
` the different perspectives are complementary 
in that they address different aspects of the 
same phenomenon. In other cases, the per- 
spectives may focus on the same aspects but 
do not necessarily come to the same conclu- 
sions. The discussion which follows draws out 
such contrasts and similarities. It is assumed 
throughout this discussion, as is usual in the 
literature, that the concern is with the alloca- 
tion of blacks and whites who are equivalent in 
human capital and personal characteristics. 
Otherwise there could be a confounding of the 
effects of labor market processes with the ef- 
fects of processes which occur prior to labor 
market entry. 

The dual economy approach posits the di- 
vision of the economy into two basic sectors. 
The core sector consists of firms which have 
oligopolistic markets, large economic scale (in- 
cluding high levels of profitability), conglomer- 
ation, and long-run planning capabilities, while 
the periphery sector is defined by the opposite 
characteristics (Hodson and Kaufman, 1982). 

Dualists argue that minorities are initially 
forced into the periphery sector because of the 
geographic proximity of ghetto minorities to 
periphery employment, the use of minority 
status as an inexpensive screening device for 
productivity, the ability of core firms to absorb 
the costs of indulging in their tastes for dis- 
crimination, and the use of discrimination as a 
means of creating and maintaining disunity 
within the working class (Hodson and Kauf- 
man, 1982). This initial sorting is maintained by 
the fact that periphery employment forces 
workers to have an unstable work history 
which makes it difficult for them to gain em- 
ployment in the core sector. In addition, an 
exploitation argument suggests that wage dis- 
crimination against minorities should be 
greater in the core sector. That is, core em- 
ployers generally devalue the credentials of 
minority employees as a way of minimizing the 
economic “risk” of hiring potentially unpro- 
ductive workers. The profits of the core sector, 
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then, are built in part upon the wage exploita- 
tion of minorities. 

Thus, the dual economy approach hypoth- 
esizes that discrimination against minorities in 
terms of both employment likelihoods and 
wages is greater in the core than in the periph- 
ery sector. Extrapolating from the definition of 
the two sectors would suggest that discrimina- 
tion in wages and employment increases with 
monopoly power, with size, and with prof- 
itability. 

Paradoxically, some of the same conclusions 
are reached using a neoclassical labor eco- 
nomics approach but using very different rea- 
soning. Neoclassical labor theorists (Becker, 
1971; Arrow, 1972, 1973; Cain, 1976) argue that 
labor market discrimination is caused by the 
exercise of “tastes for discrimination” (i.e., 
preferences for whites) on the part of various 
actors in the labor market: firms, employees, 
and consumers. This model conceptualizes two 
possible expressions of such preferences: 
either the payment of premiums or discounts 
(depending on a worker’s race) or the total 
exclusion of blacks from employment: in par- 
ticular firms. 

Mathematical modeling using this approach, 
and assuming perfect competition in markets, 
leads to the conclusion that discrimination 
based on firms’ or employees’ tastes for dis- 
crimination cannot persist in the long run. Only 
consumers’ tastes for discrimination can create 
lasting discrimination, but only in those limited 
situations in which consumers possess the 
knowledge of who (which race) produced a 
good or service being purchased. 

In light of these conclusions and faced with 
the long persistence of discrimination, Becker 
(1971) argued that discrimination must there- 
fore spring from various market imperfections 
reflecting a lack of competition. Since compe- 
tition is supposed to eliminate discrimination, 
discrimination can only persist in those parts of 
the economy where there are barriers to com- 
petition. Becker identifies and focuses upon 
two sources of such barriers: monopoly 
(oligopoly) power and labor unionization. 
Specifically, Becker argues that discriminators 
who are monopolists do not face competitive 
market pressures not to discriminate. 
Monopolists could, in fact, use some of their 
excess monopoly profit to indulge their tastes 
for discrimination without affecting the de- 
mand for their goods or services (Becker, 1971; 
Cain, 1976). Similarly, since labor unions also 
raise barriers to competition, Becker argues 
that labor unions provide a vehicle for white 
workers to manifest their tastes for discrimina- 
tion which should lead to greater discrimina- 
tion in the unionized sector of the economy. 

A corollary to the neoclassical theory of dis- 
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crimination can be made by recognizing the 
central role of firm profitability in the activa- 
tion of a discriminatory action (Comanor, 
1973). If a firm is earning profits in excess of 
the market rate, for whatever reason, it can use 
this excess to pay for the costs of discriminat- 
ing. Although neoclassical economics argues 
that profits in competitive markets will be zero 
in the long run, it must be acknowledged that 
there is a great deal of variation in the medium 
and short run which permits firms to discrimi- 
nate without “losing” money. 

Some of the conclusions from both ap- 
proaches have been challenged, however, on 
both empirical and conceptual grounds. Em- 
pirically there has been a great deal of incon- 
sistency in studies of the effect of monopoly 
market power on discrimination (compare 
Becker, 1971, and Shepherd, 1970, to Comanor, 
1973, and Kaufman and Daymont, 1981) and of 
the racial composition of the core and periph- 
ery sectors (compare Beck et al., 1980, and 
Bibb and Form, 1977, to Zucker and Rosen- 
stein, 1981, and: Hodson, 1983). 

Questions have also been raised concerning 
the motivation and processes by which 
monopolistic (core) firms discriminate against 
blacks and other minorities. Marshall (1974) 
notes that the neoclassical theory concep- 
tualizes discrimination as a desire for physical 
distance between whites and blacks which re- 
sults in an exclusion of blacks from a work- 
place. As an institutional economist, Marshall 
argues that a desire for social distance between 
groups in terms of status and authority is a 
much more plausible conceptualization. Using 
social distance instead of physical distance as 
the method for discriminating in the neoclas- 
sical mathematical models alters the conclu- 
sion that there is no long-run discrimination 
in competitive markets and, hence, that 
monopolists and unions are the source of dis- 
crimination in wages and employment. 


A similar critique can be made of the moti- - 


vations and processes by which discrimination 
occurs according to the dual economy ap- 
proach. It is much more realistic to assume that 
tastes for discrimination and desires to frag- 
ment labor would be expressed by creating so- 
cial distance, not physical distance, between 
whites and blacks. On that basis, both core and 
periphery firms hire blacks but segregate them 
by jobs. However, core firms have greater pos- 
sibilities for practicing job segregation because 
they are larger and more formally stratified. 
There are also factors which provide oppo- 
sition motivations and results. Anti-dis- 
crimination pressure by the government and 
citizens’ organizations during the last two dec- 
ades has focused more on large and visible 
firms, such as monopolies, than on smaller, 
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competitive firms (Marshall, 1974). Such pres- 
sure is intended to motivate highly visible 
firms to make greater efforts in the hiring and 
retention of minorities. Moreover, oligopolistic 
firms can more readily undertake the costs of 
recruitment and training to offset prior dis- 
crimination than can competitive firms. In ad- 
dition, many minorities have been able to es- 
tablish niches within some oligopolistic indus- 
tries because of their historical use as strike- 
breakers in such industries (Spero and Harris, 
1968; Marshall, 1974). 

On balance, the social distance conceptuali- 
zation and the visibility argument provide a 
stronger rationale for hypothesizing about the 
effect of market power than do the neoclassical 
and dual economy approaches. Thus, it is hy- 
pothesized that: 


1. black employment likelihoods increase 
with higher levels of monopoly market 
power. 


An opposite result would accord with both the 
neoclassical and the dual economy ap- 
proaches. 

A similar argument about visibility can be 
applied to the effect of industrial size on black 
employment likelihoods. In addition, organi- 
zational theory suggests that greater size leads 
to greater bureaucratization and an increased 
use of universalistic criteria in place of par- 
ticularistic criteria such as race. This leads to 
the hypothesis that: 


2. black employment likelihoods increase 
with higher levels of industrial size. 


An opposite result is predicted by extrapolat- 
ing from the dual economy approach. 

Few scholars have considered profitability 
as a direct cause of employment differentials, 
although Comanor (1973) and Kaufman and 
Daymont (1981) both found that the represen- 
tation of blacks relative to whites declined with 
increasing levels of industrial profitability. In 
some ways, this factor is the central causal 
variable in a neoclassical approach since it is 
assumed that discrimination by an employer 
can occur only when the utility of discrimina- 
tion is greater than the utility of the loss in 
profits which accompanies discrimination 
(Becker, 1971). Thus, assuming a declining mar- 
ginal utility of profits, higher levels of prof- 
itability make discrimination an acceptable 
tradeoff for more employers. The reason that 
the direct effect of profitability has not been 
customarily studied by economists is that the 
neoclassical approach assumes that, in the long 
run, such excess profits can only occur in the 
case of monopolies and oligopolies (Becker, 
1971; Cain, 1976). But economic behaviors 
studied at any point in time are not just the 
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result of long-run processes but also of short- 
and medium-run processes. It is certamly true 
in the short and medium run that firms and 
industries vary in the extent of profitability 
and, hence, vary in the likelihood of dis- 
criminatory actions. In addition, high levels of 
profitability provide resources to oppose out- 
side pressures. Thus, a crucial test of the neo- 
classical approach is provided by the hypothe- 
sis that: 


3. black employment likelihoods decrease 
with higher levels of profitability. 


Such an hypothesis is also consistent with pre- 
dictions from a dual economy approach. 
Neoclassical and segmented markets ap- 
proaches can be contrasted on the effect of 
unionization on black employment likelihoods. 
Becker (1971) argues that discrimination 
should be greater in the unionized economic 
sector. From a segmented markets approach it 
has been generally argued that craft-type 
unions usually practice employment discrimi- 
nation, while industrial-type unions have not 
been active discriminators since the late 1930s 
(Hill, 1974; Marshall, 1974; Ashenfelter, 1972; 
Spero and Harris, 1966; Bonacich, 1976). 
The different practices of craft-type and 
industrial-type unions can be traced to the di- 
vergent sources of power and strength of con- 
trol over job access. Craft-type unions exercise 
substantial contro! over the size and composi- 
tion of the labor pool for certain select posi- 
tions. Such monopoly power derives from their 
control of access to skills and credentials. 
Since craft-type unions have historically been 
able to obtain and maintain such power and 
control without including blacks, they have 
had little incentive to do so. The pervasive 
racism in society and historical hostilities be- 
tween black and white craftsmen additionally 
have provided ample incentive not to do so 
(see Bonacich, 1976, for more detail). 
Historically, industrial-type unions have had 
much weaker and limited control over access 
to jobs, dependent upon their ability to 
negotiate formal rules concerning hiring and 
job changes. The power of industrial-type 
unions lies instead in acting as agents for col- 
lective bargaining, backed up by the threat of 
strikes and other collective actions. Since the 
1930s, they have increasingly recognized that 
the success of such actions is contingent upon 
the union’s not excluding blacks and other 
minorities (see Marshall, 1965, and Bonacich, 
1976, for more detailed discussion of the 
changes in union policies and strategies). 
Some researchers (e.g., Beck, 1980) have 
argued that the distinction between craft and 
industrial unions, while once valid, is no longer 
relevant since the 1955 merger of the AFL and 
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CIO created more uniform union practices. 
While it is true that this distinction is not as 
clear as it once was, research since the merger 
has continued to show the importance of this- 
distinction for the actions and policies of 
unions with respect to many issues, not just 
racial practices (Ashenfelter, 1972; Marshall, 
1974; Perry and Angle, 1981; Pfeffer and Ross, 
1981; Kaufman and Daymont, 1981; Holzer, 
1982; Chaison, 1984). 
Thus, it is hypothesized that: 


4. black employment likelihoods decrease 
with increases in craft-type unionization. 


5. black employment likelihoods increase 
with increases in industrial-type 
unionization. 


The literature on occupational racial segre- 
gation has been largely ignored by the neoclas- 
sical and dual economy approaches, but it 
motivated Marshall to emphasize the social 
distance conception discussed above. In this 
approach, two general factors have been 
utilized to explain how occupational segrega- 
tion occurs: through the creation of protective 
barriers to competition (e.g., craft-type 
unionization as discussed above) and through 
the racial typing of work (Taueber et al., 1966; 
Synder and Hudis, 1976; Kluegel, 1978; 
Franklin and Resnik, 1973). Racial typing oc- 
curs when there is a normative specification 
(by employers, other workers, and clientele/ 
consumers) that some occupations are appro- 
priate and some are inappropriate for blacks to 
perform. 

Research suggests that occupations typed as 
appropriate for blacks include those that re- 
quire menial task performance or heavy physi- 
cal labor, and that have low status, low earn- 
ings, and poor working conditions. Occupa- 
tions typed as inappropriate for blacks include 
those that require the exercise of formal au- 
thority over non-minority workers or non- 
minority clientele, or the exercise of informal 
authority based on technical expertise or spe- 
cialization or other forms of status-discrepant 
interactions. 

There are several key characteristics which 
encompass most of the possibilities enumer- 
ated above. Low skill levels and the extent to 
which work tasks are routinized are good indi- 
cators of the kinds of work normatively typed 
as appropriate for blacks. On the other hand, 
high skill requirements impart a certain degree 
of informal authority to members of an occu- 
pation, authority that defines it as normatively 
inappropriate for blacks. In addition, on-the- 
job interaction with others as a superior (in 
authority or status) defines work as norma- 
tively inappropriate. A class theorist might add 
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that segregating minorities into positions, es- 
pecially according to skill and authority dif- 
ferentials, serves to further a “divide and con- 
quer” strategy by employers (Reich, 1971; 
Szymanski, 1976; Bonacich, 1976). Thus, it is 
hypothesized that: 


6. black employment likelihoods increase 
with increasing levels of work routiniza- 
tion. 


7. black employment likelihoods decrease 
with increasing skill levels. 


8. black employment likelihoods decrease 
with increasing levels of status domi- 
nance in interaction with others. 


A key factor which could affect the results if 
left uncontrolled is what one might call the 
openness of the opportunity structure; that is, 
the ease of getting into positions. When the 
opportunity structure of a position is relatively 
closed, blacks generally face lesser chances of 
securing employment because of white work- 
ers’ efforts to exclude blacks and minorities to 
lessen the competition (Bonacich, 1972; 
Lenski, 1966; Taeuber et al., 1966). When the 
opportunity structure is relatively open, on the 
other hand, (when positions are easy to get 
into), not only is it unlikely that white workers 
will perceive blacks as a threat but also em- 
ployers are more likely to be eager to hire all 
qualified workers. That is, when the demand 
for labor exceeds the supply, the costs of dis- 
crimination increase rapidly. This line of argu- 
ment suggests that: 


9. black employment likelihoods increase 
with increasing openness of the opportu- 
nity structure. 


A final issue concerns the impact on em- 
ployment processes of forces and institutions 
external to the labor market. The 1960s and 
1970s (but not the 1980s) have seen increasing 
efforts by most levels of government to reduce 
labor market discrimination in two ways. First, 
the government has increasingly monitored 
and modified its own employment practices to 
establish a role model as ‘the vanguard of 
equality” (Krislov, 1967). Thus, as prior 
studies have shown (Shepherd, 1970; Kaufman 
and Daymont, 1981; Smith and Welch, 1977), it 
is predicted that: 


10. black employment likelihoods are higher 
in the public than in the private sector. 


Second, the government can create and en- 
force legislation and executive orders requiring 
non-discriminatory practices by private em- 
ployers. It has been argued that the visibility of 
firms or industries to the government affects 
the likelihood of their being the target of active 
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governmental pressure. One of the most im- 
portant monitoring and enforcement agencies 
is the Office of Federal Contract Compliance 
(OFCC). Executive Order 11246 gave OFCC 
strong sanctions to use against discriminating 
firms which had government contracts (Bur- 
man, 1973). Thus, one might expect that blacks 
would have better employment likelihoods in 
firms that were large government suppliers. 
But any effect which this threat of sanctions 
might have had during the 1960s and early 
1970s was nullified by the fact that the OFCC 
did not employ a single sanction until well into 
the 1970s (Burstein, 1979; Burman, 1973; 
Selznick, 1969). It is thus hypothesized that: 


11. black employment likelihoods remain 
constant or, at most, increase slightly 
with increasing levels of federal con- 
tracting in industries. 


DATA AND METHODS 


A variety of data sources were used to evaluate 
the hypotheses outlined above. The data 
utilized to create the dependent measure of 
black employment likelihoods were extracted 
from the 1970 Census Public Use samples (the 
State 5 and 15 percent samples and the Neigh- 
borhood 5 and 15 percent samples). The sam- 
ple of 1,502,386 whites and 130,929 blacks rep- 
resents a four percent sample of the male expe- 
rienced civilian labor force age 20 or older in 
1970. The primary rationale for choosing the 
Census PUS instead of other alternatives is 
that they contain considerably more individual 
observations for a single time point than any 
other data source. Further, the method used to 
measure black employment likelihoods in labor 
market positions necessitates such a large 
sample size. 

A number of factors were considered in de- 
ciding whether or not to include members of 
the Armed Forces in the analysis. On the one 
hand, the Armed Forces did serve as an im- 
portant source of employment and, to a lesser 
extent, of training for young blacks and whites 
during the 1950s and 1960s. In 1970, 14.1 per- 
cent of white males and 12.6 percent of black 
males age 18 to 24 and in the labor force were 
in the military.' But, among those meeting 
entry requirements, blacks were more likely 
than whites to become members of the Armed 
Forces (Moskos, 1966). As Foner (1974) and 
Moskos (1966) argue, voluntary participation 
of blacks in the military during much of this 
period was higher than that of whites due to a 


1! Calculated from U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
1973, Table 1. 
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strong belief among blacks that military life 
was more egalitarian than civilian life, despite 
continuing racial inequities within the military. 

On the other hand, participation in the 
Armed Forces during the late 1960s and early 
1970s was not voluntary for a substantial por- 
tion of those serving in the military. Not only 
did the Selective Service draft conscript large 
numbers of young adults, but a higher propor- 
tion of eligible blacks than eligible whites were 
drafted (Foner, 1974). At the same time, the 
re-enlistment rates of whites and, especially, of 
blacks declined dramatically during this period 
(Foner, 1974). Given the lack of voluntary par- 
ticipation, it is difficult to consider the em- 
ployment allocation of blacks and whites to 
and within the military as part of the same 
process that affects the voluntary employment 
allocation of blacks and whites in the civilian 
labor force. Thus, to include members of the 
Armed Forces in the analysis would introduce 
a set of cases that are part of a different and 
heterogeneous process. 

Moreover, military employment for the 
sample as a whole is not especially sizable, 
except for the youngest members as shown 
above. In 1970, only 3.5 percent of white males 
and 3.6 percent of black males age 20 and over 
and in the labor force were members of the 
Armed Forces.? Inclusion of the military in the 
analysis would be difficult since the Census 
data does not provide the occupational infor- 
mation needed to assign occupational charac- 
teristics to cases. Nor does it permit the iden- 
tification of branch of service or rank within 
service which are crucial distinctions affecting 
the allocation of blacks relative to whites 
within the Armed Forces (Moskos, 1966; 
Foner, 1974). 

The units of analysis for this research are 
labor market positions. In accord with much of 
the recent segmented market literature (Hod- 
son, 1983; Schervish, 1983; Hodson and 
Kaufman, 1982; Wallace and Kalleberg, 1981), 
these units are defined by considering both the 
character of economic segmentation (industry) 
and the nature of the work performed (occupa- 
tion). In the census sample there was a total 
of 32,332 actual 6-digit codes representing 
combinations of 1970 Census 3-digit industry 
codes with 3-digit occupation codes. 

Since a reliable and stable estimate of em- 
ployment likelihoods for each unit of analysis 
was desired, each unit for analysis was re- 
quired to contain at least 50 whites and at least 
50 blacks. The vast majority of the 6-digit 
codes had to be combined in order to meet this 
requirement. A total of 837 units were defined 


2 Calculated from U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
1973, Table I. 
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by aggregating across the industry portion of 
the 6-digit code, across the occupation portion 
of the 6-digit code, or sometimes across both. 

Whenever possible, 6-digit codes with suffi- 
cient numbers of blacks and whites were not 
combined. When aggregation was necessary, 
only industries which were “similar” in terms 
of their economic segmentation characteristics 
and occupations which were ‘similar’ in their 
nature of work characteristics were aggregated 
together. Industries were considered similar 
enough to be aggregated if they were both in 
one of the industrial sectors defined by a 
variant of the industrial classification of Kauf- 
man et al. (1981). Occupations were considered 
similar enough to be aggregated if they were 
both in one of the occupational segments de- 
fined by Kaufman (1981). 

These industrial sectors are clusters of in- 
dustries that are similar in terms of concentra- 
tion, size, capital intensity, profitability, for- 
eign involvement, growth, productivity, 
unionization, autonomy, and government ties. 
The original 16 sectors were reduced to 12 by 
merging the four single-industry outlier clusters 
into the remaining 12.3 In some ways these 12 
sectors reproduce a core-versus-periphery dis- 
tinction with broad industrial product types 
(e.g., core-versus-periphery utilities). They 
cannot be grouped readily into global core and 
periphery sectors, however, since many of the 
more detailed industrial sectors do not have 
consistent values on the defining charac- 
teristics (see Kaufman et al. [1981] for more 
details). In addition to these 12, the public 
sector is used as a separate industrial sector 
since there are well-documented differences 
between the public and private sectors in their 
treatment of minorities. 

These occupational segments are clusters of 
occupations that are similar in terms of skill, 
routinization, occupational task, unionization, 
and demand for labor. The eight segments can 
be divided globally into one set of high-skilled 
and less routinized occupations and another set 
of low-skilled and more routinized jobs. But 
this distinction is qualified within each set by 
the kinds of work tasks performed and the ex- 
tent of unionization (see Kaufman, 1981, for 


3 Tobacco was merged into the oligopoly sector 
since it is essentially an outlier higher than the 
oligopoly sector on most characteristics (see Kauf- 
man et al., 1981, Table 4). Ordnance was collapsed 
into the core instead of into the oligopoly sector 
because it was closer to the core on most charac- 
teristics. The placement of brokers and real estate 
was difficult to specify since both have very irregular 
patterns of characteristics. They were placed in the 
periphery utilities sector since the cluster analysis 
results indicated that they were closest to this sector. 
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more detail). Since both these factors are im- 
portant determinants of minority employment 
likelihoods, the more detailed eight segments 
are used. In addition, self-employed workers 
are treated as a separate occupational segment 
because these workers are subject to different 
economic pressures and conditions of work. 

In defining the black employment likelihood 
for each of the 837 labor market positions, it is 
important that the measure be net of compo- 
sitional differences between blacks and whites 
in human capital and personal characteristics. 
Otherwise, the analysis could confound the 
effects of discrimination and other processes 
which occur in the labor market with the ef- 
fects of discrimination and other processes 
which occur prior to labor market entry. Log- 
linear analysis is used to standardize the gross 
employment likelihoods of blacks versus 
whites being employed in each of the 837 labor 
market positions. This standardization was ac- 
complished by performing a separate log-linear 
analysis for each of the 837 labor market posi- 
tions. The dependent variable for each analysis 
(each labor market position) was a dichotomy 
indicating whether workers were employed in 
that particular labor market position or 
whether they were employed elsewhere. The 
independent variables utilized and their coding 
was as follows: 

Race: black, white 

Age: 20-29, 30—44, 45-54, 55 and older 

Education; 0-8, 9-11, 12, 13-15, 16 or more 

years 
Region: South, non-South 
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Residence: urban, rural 

Employment level: part-time, full-time 

Labor force participation in 1965: in the 
labor force, not in the labor force 


The actual measure derived from the log- 
linear analysis is an odds ratio (Goodman, 
1972; Page, 1977; Fienberg, 1980: Daymont 
and Kaufman, 1979) which contrasts the odds 
of a black gaining employment in a particular 
labor market position versus employment 
elsewhere to the odds of a white gaining em- 
ployment in a particular labor market position 
versus employment elsewhere, net of the ef- 
fects on employment likelihood of age, educa- 
tion, region, residence, employment level, and 
prior labor force participation. This measure is 
analogous to the ratio of the proportion of 
blacks employed in a labor market position to 
the proportion of whites employed in a labor 
market position, controlling for age, education, 
and so on. The natural logarithm of this odds 
ratio measure was used as the dependent vari- 
able in an ordinary least squares regression 
analysis. Logging the odds ratio transforms it 
from a multiplicative metric to an additive met- 
ric which is necessary for a regression analysis. 
Positive values of this measure indicate a 
greater black than white likelihood of employ- 
ment, while negative values indicate a lesser 
black than white likelihood of employment. 

The independent variables for the regression 
analysis are scales created from a variety of 
published and computer processed sources of 
industrial and occupational data (see Table 1 


Table 1. Indicators Comprising the Industrial and Occupational Scales 








MARKET POWER SCALE” 
Eight firm assets concentration ratio 
Eight firm sales concentration ratio 
Eight firm employment concentration ratio 
Percent of assets in large (> $250 million) firms 
Percent of sales in large (> $250 million) firms 


Percent of employment in large (> 10,000 employees) firms 


SIZE SCALE” 
Average sales per company 
Average receipts per company 
Average assets per company 
Average value-added per company 
Average employment per company 
Average number of establishments per company 


Average percent of companies with > 10,000 employees 


PROFITABILITY SCALE" 
Average of net income as a percent of sales 
Average of net income as a percent of assets 


Average of net income as a percent of net worth - 


UNIONIZATION OF OCCUPATION SCALE’ 
Percent of union members in 1971 
Percent of union members in 1975 
Percent of union members in 1976 
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Table 1. (Continued) 


CRAFT-TYPE UNIONIZATION OF OCCUPATION SCALE 
Interaction of dummy variable for craft occupations (1=craft, 0=non-craft) with occupational unioniza- 
tion scale 


UNIONIZATION OF INDUSTRY SCALE? 
Percent of industry employees who are union members 
Percent of industry employees covered by collective bargaining agreements 


CRAFT-TYPE UNIONIZATION OF INDUSTRY SCALE - 
Interaction of dummy variable for craft-type union dominated industries (1 =craft, 0=non-craft) with 
unionization of industry scale 


ROUTINIZATION SCALE” 
Job situations involving repetitive or short-cycle operations carried out according to set procedures or 
sequences 
Job situations involving doing things only under specific instruction, allowing little or no room for 
independent action or judgement in working out job problems 
Job situations involving a variety of duties often characterized by frequent change (Scale reversed) 


SKILL AND TRAINING REQUIREMENTS SCALE* 
Specific Vocational Preparation time 
General Educational Development scale 


STATUS. DOMINANCE IN INTERACTION SCALE 
Occupational tasks requiring interacticn with people. Low scores indicate no interaction and low status 
interaction (e.g., serving) and high scores indicate high status interaction (e.g., instructing) 


OCCUPATIONAL GROWTH RATE 
Growth (or decline) in number of persons employed in an occupation in 1970 as a percent of 1960 
employment 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH SCALE* 
Growth (or decline) in number of persons employed in an industry in 1970 as a percent of 1960 employment 
Growth (or decline) in number of persons employed in an industry in 1972 as a percent of 1967 employment 
Growth (or decline) in sales in an industry in 1972 as a percent of 1967 sales 


GOVERNMENT AS EMPLOYER 
Dummy variable coded as one for public sector workers and as zero for private sector workers 


GOVERNMENT AS ENFORCER: FEDERAL PURCHASES SCALE? 
Federal purchases as a percent of total industry output 
Average federal purchases per firm 


* Scale based on an average of the standardized component indicators. 
b Scale based on an average of the unstandardized component indicators. 

NOTE: These indicators are based on data gathered from a variety of published or machine readable sources. 
The occupational characteristics sources are: The 1977 Spenner Data set; the Current Population 
Surveys for 1971, 1975, 1976; and Census of Population 1970: Occupational Characteristics. The 
industrial characteristics sources are: The 1967 and 1972 Enterprise Statistics, the 1972 Corporate 
and Business Income Tax Returns, the 1972 National Income and Product Accounts, the 1972 
Census of Manufacturers, the 1967 Input Output Study, the Census of Population 1960: Industry 
Characteristics, and the Freeman-Medoff Unionization Data. For more details on the operationali- 
zation of specific indicators, see Hodson (1983) for industrial data and Kaufman (1981) for occupa- 
tional data, 














note for specifics). The data sources were cho- 
sen to correspond as closely as possible to the 
year 1970 since the dependent variable is mea- 
sured for that year. The indicators employed to 
operationalize each scale are shown in Table 1. 
Most of the operationalizations are straight- 
forward, but a few require some comment. 
Precisely distinguishing craft-type from 
industrial-type unionization on a national 
level is virtually impossible to do (see Beck, 
1980:797-98). The best solution is the use of 
very rough proxy measurements. On an occu- 
pational basis, the unionization has been 


classified as craft-type if the occupation is in 
the craft occupational segment defined by 
Kaufman (1981). On an industrial basis, the 
unionization has been classified as craft-type if 
the industry is one of the industries known to 
be dominated by craft-type unions (see 
Ashenfelter, 1972).4 Given the crudeness of 


4 The industries identified by Ashenfelter (1972) as 
dominated by craft-type unions are construction, 
printing and publishing, railroad transportation, 
water transportation, air transportation, radio and 
television, and theaters. 
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these proxy measures, the unionization results 
must be considered as tentative. Since craft- 
type and industrial-type unions were hypoth- 
esized to have opposite signed effects, each 
scale was operationalized as a spline function. 
That is, craft-type unionization was coded as 
zero on the industrial-type unionization scale, 
and vice versa. Preliminary analysis indicated 
the need for a non-linear specification of these 
relationships. For the occupational unioniza- 
tion measures a logarithmic transformation 
proved most appropriate, while a parabolic 
transformation was best for the industrial 
unionization measures. 

The “status-dominance in interaction” mea- 
sure is a scale from the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles which indexes both the extent of 
interaction as well as the nature of the interac- 
tion. The scale on this measure has been re- 
versed from the original DOT scaling so that 
low scores represent no interaction or low 
status interaction (e.g., serving) while high 
scores represent high status interaction (e.g., 
mentoring). Preliminary analysis suggested 
that this relationship was parabolic in form. 

To operationalize the openness of the op- 
portunity structure measures of the extent of 
the growth of occupations and industries are 
used. The basic rationale is that the opportu- 
nity structure will be more open where growth 
has been most rapid and that the opportunity 
structure will be the most closed where there 
have been declines. 

Each of the scales described in Table 1 was 
initially created for each 3-digit industry or 
3-digit occupation. Since many units of 
analysis were aggregated across industry 
and/or occupation, scale scores for each unit of 
analysis were computed using a weighted aver- 
agė of the scores for the component industries 
or occupations which comprised the unit. 

In performing the regression analysis, the 
units of analysis were weighted proportionate 
to the number of workers employed in the unit, 
but the weighting process maintained the origi- 
nal N of 837 observations. One rationale for 
this weighting was that the units varied greatly 
in sample size, and there was no reason to 
presume that each unit was equivalent and 
equally important since the units had been con- 
structed rather than being naturally observed. 
A second reason for this weighting is that the 
error variance of the dependent variable varies 
inversely with unit sample size since the de- 
pendent variable is a simple function of addi- 
tive log-linear parameters (Bishop et al., 1975). 
Thus, weighting proportionate to unit sample 
size reduces problems of heteroskedasticity 
(Hanushek and Jackson, 1977). However, the 
unweighted regression results are virtually 
identical to the weighted regression results. 
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Several observations were excluded from the 
analysis due to missing data for one or more of 
the independent variables. 


RESULTS 


Table 2 presents the results from a regression 
of the log odds ratio for black-white employ- 
ment on the independent variables. The re- 
ported regression results exclude routinization, 
industrial growth, and federal purchases. All 
three had, as expected, positive effects but 
were not statistically significant. Recall that 
federal purchases was expected to have at 
most a small effect. 

With only two exceptions, the hypotheses 
presented above are consistent with these re- 
sults. As expected, market power has a moder- 
ate positive effect on the black employment 
likelihoods. That is, black employment likeli- 
hoods increase with the extent of market 
power in an industry such that blacks are more 
likely to achieve employment in oligopolistic 
than in competitive industries, all else being 
equal. In fact, the bivariate relationship of 
market power and the black employment 
likelihood is also positive. This result contrasts 
sharply with what is predicted by the neoclas- 
sical and the dual economy approaches. It is, 
however, consistent with the social distance 
and visibility hypotheses advanced above. 

On the other hand, profitability has a small 
negative effect on the black employment likeli- 
hoods which is marginally significant (p= .058). 
This provides some support for the argument, 
made by both the neoclassical and the dual 
economy approaches, that employers utilize 
excess profits to indulge their tastes for dis- 
crimination. 

While the zero-order correlation of size and 
black employment likelihoods is positive, the 
effect turns negative after controlling for both 
market power and profitability and is only 
marginally significant (p=.077, two-tailed test). 
Although this initially suggests multicollinear- 
ity, standard tests (variable intercorrelations 
and step-wise analyses} show that this is not 
the case. The small negative effect of size 
weakly supports the dual economy predictions 
and is inconsistent with the visibility and bu- 
reaucratization arguments. 

The results for the unionization variables are 
mixed with respect to the hypotheses. The ef- 
fects of the unionization of occupations sup- 
port the hypotheses, while the effects of the 
unionization of industries partly contradict the 
hypotheses. These conclusions must be treated 
with some caution, however, given the crude 
proxy measurement of union type. Craft-type 
occupational unionization has a moderate 
negative effect whose magnitude declines at 
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Table 2. Regression of Log Odds Ratio for Black-White Employment on Industrial and Occupational 


Scales, Excluding Insignificant Variables 























Metric Standard Standardized 

Variable Coefficient Error Coefficient 
Market power -0375 0164 12 
Size (log) —.020 0117 — .08 
Profitability —.0154 .0098 —.04 | 
Industrial-type occupational unionization (log) 0481 0076 28 
Craft-type occupational unionization (log) —.1408 .0370 —.16 
Industrial-type industrial unionization —.0478 0096 =.18 
Craft-type industrial unionization —.0710 .0150 —.14 
Industrial unionization squared .0365 .0061 19 
Skill and training —.1350 .0082 —.53 
Status dominance in interaction scale —.1082 .0080 —.90 
Status dominance in 

interaction scale squared .0193 0013 58 
Occupational growth .0573 0104 13 
Government sector dummy 1826 0144 29 
CONSTANT — .3230 
R? 6487 
Standard error of estimate 1289 
Degrees of freedom 811 








NOTE: Routinization and industrial growth both had the expected direction of effect but were insignificant. 
As expected, the effect of federal purchases was positive but insignificant. Except for size and 
profitability (see text), all variables in the regression are significant at p< .02. 


the highest levels of unionization. In contrast, 
industrial-type occupational unionization has a 
moderately strong positive effect. Again, the 
magnitude of this effect declines at the highest 
levels of unionization. Together these two re- 
sults provide reasonable support for the hy- 
pothesis of divergent effects of craft-type ver- 
sus industrial-type unionization on black em- 
ployment likelihoods. 

The unionization of industries, whether of 
craft-type or industrial-type, has a U-shaped 
relationship with black employment likeli- 
hoods. The form of these relationships is such 
that the effect of craft-type unionization is al- 
ways more disadvantageous for black em- 

‘ ployment likelihoods than is industrial-type 
unionization. This supports the hypothesized 
direction of difference between industrial-type 
and craft-type unionization. But the effect of 
industrial-type unionization is not positive, as 
was hypothesized, except at the very highest 
levels of unionization. In fact, the sample data 
suggest that the effect is positive for. only 25 


percent of the sample—those at the top of the - 


unionization scale. These results, thus; partly 
support the hypotheses since craft-type 
unionization is more detrimental than 
industrial-type for black employment likeli- 
hoods, but these findings partly contradict the 
hypotheses since the effect of industrial-type 
unionization is primarily negative. 

There is also a high degree of support for the 
hypotheses derived from the occupational 
segregation literature. Routinization had a 
moderately strong zero-order effect which 


turned weak and insignificant only after con- 
trolling for skill level. Skill has a strong nega- 
tive effect on black employment likelihoods 
and is the strongest predictor of any of the 
independent variables. The “status dominance 
in interaction” measure shows a U-shaped re- 
lationship with black employment likelihoods. 
But across the range of sample values the ef- 
fect was predominantly. negative (81 percent) 
and strong. That is, net of the other factors, the 
higher the authority and status of the worker 
relative to others with whom the worker inter- 
acts, the lower the black employment likeli- 
hood. The anomalous change of effect could be 
due to the ordering of types of interaction on 
this.scale. Instructing and mentoring are coded 
as higher levels of interaction than is supervis- 
ing, and the teaching occupations. are ones 
which have long been an avenue of em- 
ployment for black professionals. This could 
create this form of the relationship. 

Of the two indicators of the openness of the 
opportunity structure, only one was statisti- 
cally significant. Occupational growth had a 
moderate and positive effect on black employ- 
ment, suggesting that a general opening of the 
opportunity structure promotes greater em- 
ployment likelihoods for blacks. While the ef- 
fect of industrial growth was positive, it was 
not statistically significant. The results thus 
provide some support for the’ hypothesis. 

The last hypotheses concerned the effect of 
the public sector on employment likelihoods. 
Largely as expected, the effect of federal pur- 
chases was small and Positive but t insignineant: 
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Given the lack of enforcement during the 1960s 
by the OFCC, this result comes as no surprise. 
It is also not surprising that the government 
sector employment dummy variable has a 
strong positive effect on black employment 
likelihoods. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


A caution concerning the generalizability of 
these results is important to keep in mind. 
These results may only be applicable to periods 
of sustained economic growth such as charac- 
terized the late 1960s and early 1970s in the 
United States. This factor is especially impor- 
tant since, as shown by this research and by 
other studies (e.g., Farley, 1984; Burstein, 
1985), black-white differentials decline when 
the economy is growing and the opportunity 
structure is more open. During an economic 
recession, then, the magnitude of the effects of 
industrial and occupational characteristics on 
black employment likelihoods should change. 
A reasonable speculation is that the magnitude 
of positive effects would decrease but that the 
magnitude of the negative effects would in- 
crease as the macroeconomic conditions 
worsen. What is less clear is whether the di- 
rection of the effects might also change. While 
it is well known, for example, that oligopolistic 
industries make different employment and 
price responses to recessions than do competi- 
tive industries (Schervish, 1983), it is not 
known how this influences black-white dif- 
ferences between these industries. Thus, these 
results may have limited generality until sub- 
sequent research supports or disproves their 
validity in different macroeconomic contexts. 

Overall, the regression analysis provides 
strong support for virtually all of the hypothe- 
ses. Only for industrial size and the unioniza- 
tion of industries did the results show the op- 
posite of the hypotheses. Moreover, the mea- 
sures of labor market characteristics “explain” 
a large amount of the structural variation in 
black employment likelihoods, net of individ- 
ual differences, as shown by an R? of .65. 
These results demonstrate that, net of individ- 
ual characteristics, black employment likeli- 
hoods (and, by implication, discrimination 

_against blacks) vary systematically across 
labor market positions. 

The analysis provides a mixed evaluation of 
the predictions of neoclassical economic 
theory. The positive effect of market power 
contradicts this theory and provides support 
for Marshall's (1974) arguments concerning so- 
cial distance and visibility. The unionization 
results also suggest that it is not necessarily 
unions per se which create unfavorable em- 
ployment likelihoods for blacks but that this 
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effect is dependent upon the union structure. 
On the other hand, the marginally significant 
negative effect of profitability does provide 
limited support for what was argued to be cen- 
tral to the neoclassical approach. Interpreted 
from a neoclassical viewpoint, this result sug- 
gests that discriminating employers do make 
rational economic decisions and that a solution 
to discrimination is to raise the potential costs 
of such discrimination. 

The results also provide a mixed evaluation 
of the dual economy approach. The negative 
effects of profitability and size are only margi- 
nally significant and provide weak support for 
this approach, while the positive effect of 
market power contradicts this approach. The 
contrasting signs of these effects raise some 
interesting speculations. It may be the case 
that market power is more an index of the 
relative distribution of power within an indus- 
try while size is more an index of the absolute 
distribution of power across industries. That is, 
a high extent of market power means that a few 
firms within an industry have a great deal of 
power vis-a-vis their direct competitors. But 
such power does not necessarily translate into 
an ability to resist external pressures from the 
government and public. Size, on the other 
hand, may be more indicative of the ability to 
resist external pressures since it indexes abso- 
lute economic and non-economic scale. A 
study of the success and failure of government 
anti-discrimination cases as a function of size 
and market power might prove worthwhile in 
attempting to test this speculation. These re- 
sults do suggest that the common practice of 
combining size and market power into a single 
index or a single dichotomous contrast of sec- 
tors is inappropriate, at least when studying 
racial inequality. 

Overall the unionization results show con- 
sistent support for the argument that craft-type 
unions have generally been more exclusionary 
of blacks than have industrial-type unions, but 
these results must be treated cautiously, given 
the crude proxy measurement of union struc- 
ture. The difference is clearest in the case 
of occupational unionization where craft-type 
and industrial-type unionization have opposite 
signed effects. The results for the unionization 
of industries are somewhat anomalous, how- 
ever, in that industrial-type unionization has 
mainly a negative effect on black employment 
likelihoods. The effect of industrial-type 
unionization is only advantageous for blacks 
when the industries are highly unionized. Re- 
conciling this relationship with the relationship 
for industrial-type unionization of occupations 
has proven difficult. Perhaps the greater em- 
ployment likelihoods of blacks in the least 
unionized industries is a carry-over from suc- 
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cessful union-busting using, among others, 
blacks as strikebreakers. These results suggest 
that the relationship between unions and 
minorities may be somewhat more complex 
than has been believed. But the need for better 
measurement of union structure is also indi- 
cated, perhaps incorporating information on 
specific union policy and practices [see, for 
example, Leonard’s [1985] analysis). 

The idea that certain kinds of work have 
been racially typed finds strong support from 
these results. Both skill level and ‘status 
dominance in interaction” with others have 
very strong effects on net black employment 
likelihoods. The skill result suggests that low- 
skill work has been labelled as appropriate and 
high-skill work has been labelled as inappro- 
priate for blacks by this society in the past. 
And the “status dominance in interaction” re- 
sult implies that low status interactions have 
been labelled as appropriate, while high status 
interactions have generally been labelled as in- 
appropriate. An interesting and important 
study would attempt to compare the changes in 
the extent of such racial typing of work over 
time, with the changes in expressed public at- 
titudes and opinions. 

The results on government efforts at pro- 
moting non-discrimination suggest that as of 
1970 these efforts were more successful inter- 
nally (within the public sector) than they were 
externally (within the private sector). Net 
black employment likelihoods were much 
higher in the public than in the private sector. 
But within the private sector, stronger ties to 
the government did not appear to significantly 
affect black employment likelihoods. These re- 
sults are in accord with Lieberson’s 
(1980:107-108) argument that the efforts of the 
government in promoting non-discrimination 
begin internally and that there will be a lag 
before such efforts are effective externally. 

Perhaps the most important conclusion from 
this study is that black employment likeli- 
hoods do vary in a predictable fashion with 
structural characteristics of the labor market. 
This provides a counterpoint te the as- 
similationist and the status attainment lit- 
eratures which focus on individual factors and 
which lump such systematic variation into an 
unexplained and unexplainable residual. The 
results here demonstrate that such “residuals” 
can, in fact, be understood. 

But the research presented here also suggests 
the need for theoretical synthesis to unify the 
explanation of such structural inequality. The 
range of factors which have been shown to 
affect the allocation of blacks and whites into 
economic positions cannot be encompassed by 
any one of the perspectives discussed here. 
Neither a dual economy nor a neoclassical 
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economics approach are convincingly consis- 
tent with the empirical findings, nor do they 
appear to have obvious extensions to include 
the other important factors. The line of rea- 
soning which may prove most fruitful in the 
future might blend social distance theory, 
which links some of Marshall’s (1974) institu- 
tional economics to conceptions of occupa- 
tional segregation, with a resource approach to 
segmented economies (Hodson and Kaufman, 
1982), which focuses on how the dimensions of 
economic and labor market structure provide 
resources and vulnerabilities for different 
workplace actors. It seems feasible to develop 
a resource approach to the study of how dif- 
ferent actors (firms, unions, white workers, 
and black workers) strive to create or to de- 
stroy social distance between white and black 
workers. 
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JOB-SHIFT PATTERNS IN THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
GERMANY: THE EFFECTS OF SOCIAL CLASS, INDUSTRIAL 
SECTOR, AND ORGANIZATIONAL SIZE* 
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Research on stratification has shifted from a focus on the characteristics of 
individuals to a focus on the characteristics of larger social structures such as 
organizations and industries. Structuralist perspectives have developed primarily in 
isolation from each other. Using new life-history data from the Federal Republic of 
Germany, we draw on three structuralist perspectives to specify more complete 
models of the mobility process. Specifically, we investigate the effects of 
organizational size, social class and industrial segmentation on job-shift patterns, 
using event-history methods. The findings show that recent structuralist perspectives 
which are commonly thought to be contradictory are in fact complementary. 


Over the last decade, American sociologists 
have turned increasingly to structural 
arguments for the analysis of social stratifica- 
tion (Featherman, 1981; Matras, 1980). Three 
distinct yet overlapping lines of structural re- 
search can be identified. The first and most 
active line investigates industrially segmented 
labor markets (Kerr, 1954). The best known 
variation of this argument posits the hypothesis 
of a dual economy (Averitt, 1968; Doeringer 
and Piore, 1971; Galbraith, 1973), although 
more subtle variations are now entering the 
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literature (e.g., Stinchcombe, 1979; Hodson 
and Kaufman, 1982). The second line of 
structural research looks to firms rather than to 
industries for labor market constraints (Baron 
and Bielby, 1980). This approach examines the 
characteristics of organizations and relates 
these to the career patterns of individuals (e.g., 
White, 1970; Stewman, 1975). The third line 
argues for the preeminence of social class as 
the determinant of individual life chances 
(Goldthorpe, 1980). By this view, the social 
relationship of an individual to the societal 
production system transcends the boundaries 
of firms and industries (Wright and Perrone, 
1977; Haller and Hodge, 1981). 

Previous empirical research has shown merit 
in each of the three structuralist perspectives.! 


! For evidence supporting the dual economy hy- 
pothesis, see Oster (1979); Bibb and From (1977); 
Beck et al. (1978); Tolbert et al. (1980); Smith (1983); 
Dickens and Lang (1985). For evidence on organi- 
zational effects in the stratification process, see 
Pfeffer (1977); Stolzenberg (1978); Carroll and Mayer 
(1984); Baron and Bielby (1984). For recent evidence 
on the effects of social class on attainment, see 
Wright and Perrone (1977); and Wright (1978a). By 
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Yet most analyses are glaringly remiss in their 
failure to consider explanations from more 
than one perspective.? While such a narrow 
focus may be justifiable during the initial de- 
velopment of a theoretical perspective, sub- 
sequent progress depends in part on the ability 
either to eliminate or accommodate alternative 
hypotheses. Accordingly, we think the time is 
ripe for an analysis of job mobility that exam- 
ines together the effects of industrial segmen- 
tation, organizational attributes, and social 
class. In other words, we ask here the bold 
question: Is there a macroscopic social 
structure which organizes the mobility pro- 
cess? 

By framing the research problem in this way 
we do not intend to suggest that there exists a 
single or simple answer; instead, we hope that 
by using concepts drawn from all three per- 
spectives, we can begin to clarify theoretical 
issues which we see as muddled and ill- 
informed. For example, most sociological dis- 
cussions of segmentation—organizational as 
well as industrial—gloss over distinctions be- 
tween types of positions. Emphasis is placed 
on the differences between sectors and organi- 
zations; differences between positions are im- 
plicitly assumed to be held constant. 
Moreover, the ubiquity of the term “worker” 
in the literature suggests that many analysts 
implicitly use the blue-collar employee as the 
conceptual focal point. When analytical dis- 
tinctions are made between types of positions, 
they are usually overwhelmingly simple (e.g., 
Piore’s (1975) distinction between upper and 
lower tiers in the primary sector) or inconsis- 
tently applied across sectors (e.g., Stinch- 
combe’s (1979) analysis of engineering and 
professional employees). 

Besides the loss of many interesting sub- 
stantive issues, we see two potentially serious 
problems with such oversights. First, the usual 
assumption of constant sectoral effects across 
all positions seems highly implausible. The fact 
that blue-collar jobs in a firm are undesirable 
does not mean that white-collar jobs will also 
be undesirable. In fact, we know of many in- 
stances where one class of positions is desir- 
able while the other is not, and the two situa- 
tions are often fundamentally interrelated. 
Such observations suggest that positional dif- 
ferences should be controlled in tests of seg- 








citing this evidence we do not mean to suggest that it 
is without controversy. Nor do we intend to suggest 
that contradictory evidence does not exist; in par- 
ticular, see Hauser (1980) and Zucker and Rosen- 
stein (1981). 

2 For some notable exceptions see Hodson (1984), 
Baron and Bielby (1984), Tolbert (1982). 
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mentation and also that position and sector 
may show interactive effects. 

The second serious problem is one of misat- 
tribution. By ignoring the class compositions 
of, say, two industries, analysts may inappro- 
priately attribute to these industries differences 
which result simply from variations in their class 
compositions. In other words, controlling for 
the mediating variable of social class may 
eliminate the effects of sector. This observa- 
tion, as well as the long history of sociological 
research on occupation and class, strongly 
suggest that studies purporting to investigate 
the outcomes of segmentation should take po- 
sitional differences into account. 

We also think that structuralist researchers 
have failed to come to grips with existing em- 
pirical evidence. Organizational size, for 
example, has been repeatedly shown to have a 
negative overall effect on the rate of job change 
(Curran and Stanworth, 1979; Kalleberg et al., 
1981; Peterson, 1981; Carroll and Mayer, 
1984). However, the negative effect of size is 
not likely to hold for all types of job changes. 
For example, large organizations differ from 
small ones in that the former have developed 
internal labor markets organized by bureau- 
cratic career ladders. Employees of large orga- 
nizations should show lower rates of overall 
job change because, knowing that they will be 
promoted in due course, they are less likely to 
accept outside offers. By contrast, employees 
of small organizations often see that they will 
be promoted only upon the retirement or de- 
parture of existing personnel—which may take 
a very long time. Consequently, these em- 
ployees are more likely to accept outside of- 
fers. 

The expected difference in mobility patterns 
between large and small firms becomes almost 
paradoxical when one recognizes that bureau- 
cratic career ladders must be internally ration- 
alized (Meyer and Scott, 1983). Rationalization 
implies that universal standards must be used 
to determine the rates and levels of promotion. 
Promotions given too often or too quickly, or 
promotions involving a disproportionate in- 
crease in rewards, threaten the legitimacy of 
the entire system. Large organizations thus 
provide bureaucratic ladders with timed, serial 
promotions, each promotion involving only a 
modest increase in rewards relative to the last 
position held. Hires from the outside, on the 
other hand, can be justified at almost any level 
since they are not, as yet, members of the 
rationalized system. 

These and certain other concerns motivating 
our research question may seem somewhat ob- 
vious, but we do not believe that they have 
been properly addressed as yet in empirical 
research. Despite a professed central concern 
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with job mobility, most structuralist re- 
searchers examine wage levels rather than mo- 
bility processes. The typical wage study, 
though informative, has the disadvantages of 
being cross-sectional and static. Analyses con- 
ducted within such a framework implicitly as- 
sume that the process under investigation is in 
temporal equilibrium (Tuma and Hannan, 
1984)—an assumption which is rarely defended 
and one which is often contradicted by the 
theoretical arguments under examination. 

Those few structuralist researchers who do 
examine job mobility frequently fail to take full 
advantage of their data. Event-history data are 
often analyzed only in part, either as panels or 
as event-counts. Structuralist researchers thus 
fail to analyze mobilty as the dynamic process 
that it is. Moreover, the research designs used 
in such analyses often suffer from serious 
problems of aggregation, dependence of mea- 
sures, selection bias, or inadequate treatment 
of censoring. 

In this paper, we report an empirical analysis 
using new life-history data on the careers of 
men and women in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. The data has the methodological ad- 
vantage of containing complete sample path 
information on the exact timings of the begin- 
ning and ending of jobs. It has the substantive 
advantage of being comprehensive across all 
stages of the life career and across all occupa- 
tions (including non-employee statuses such as 
owner). In our analysis, we examine rates of 
job change both within and across firms. We 
also examine the directional patterns of job 
shifts vis-a-vis the associated change in wages. 

For theoretical guidance in specifying mod- 
els, we rely on Stinchcombe (1979) for indus- 
trial classifications, Baron and Bielbv (1984) for 
organizational characteristics, and Wright 
(1978a; 1978b) for class conceptualization. Our 
goal is to build models of the mobility process 
that incorporate the fundamental insights of 
each of the three structural perspectives iden- 
tified above. We hope that the empirical find- 
ings will begin to permit sociologists to recon- 
cile the three perspectives with each other. 


WHY STUDY GERMANY? 


As with the United States, the industrial 
structure of West Germany is advanced and 
highly differentiated. Both countries also have 
extensively developed public sectors; although 
in Germany this sector comprises a larger 
share of the economy. These and other societal 
similarities are well known; many important 
labor market differences are not. Most impor- 
tantly, German workers change jobs much less 
frequently than do American workers. One 
comparable set of estimates (although from 
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slightly different time periods) gives the aver- 
age length of a job for a man in the U.S. as 2.17 
years and in Germany as 5.98 years.’ In part 
the greater job stability of Germans is the con- 
sequence of widespread vocational training, 
which frequently takes the form of an appren- 
ticeship that involves simultaneously both the 
school system and the corporations (Lutz, 
1981; Sorge and Warner 1980; Prais 1981). But 
it is also the consequence of the unique 
structural aspects of German firms. Two fea- 
tures are particularly important. First, work 
organizations in Germany tend to be much 
less differentiated—both horizontally and 
vertically—than either American, British or 
French work organizations (Kieser, 1973; 
Maurice et al., 1980; Child et al., 1983). As a 
consequence, there are far fewer types of posi- 
tions or “empty places” to which employees 
might move. Second, almost all work organi- 
zations with 10 or more employees practice the 
internal policy of codetermination (see Law- 
rence, 1980; Streeck, 1984). In each firm, a 
Works Council composed of employee repre- 
sentatives has strong consultative powers re- 
garding the hiring, firing and suspension of em- 
ployees. The effect of such practices is to make 
involuntary termination of employees uncom- 
mon, especially for the period observed in this 
study.* 

The voluntary nature of job changes in Get- 
many implies that they are more likely to be 
substantively meaningful than job changes in 
the U.S.—persons are not likely to shift jobs 
voluntarily unless the change involves some 
significant improvement in pay, prestige, or 
working conditions. Analysis of mobility pat- 
terns should also be an easier task: less dif- 
ferentiation and specialization in German firms 
implies that personnel flows between jobs 
should be more heavily trodden. We also ex- 
pect that because there are fewer unique jobs 
and becuase most jobs are tightly coupled to 
standardized educational qualifications, the 
German case should be readily amenable to 
comparative analysis. 


3 The American estimate is from Tuma (1983) and 
uses data for which observation ends around 1970. 
The German estimate is calculated from the data 
described in this paper; the observation period for 
these data ends around 1982. Both estimates include 
all censored and uncensored jobs across the life 
course of a random national sample of men. 

4 For instance, in our data less than 10% of the 
respondents report that they left their job because of 
reasons initiated by the employing firm. It is 
noteworthy, however, that since 1980 there has been 
a general increase in unemployment in Germany. 
Layoffs have increased in this most recent period. 
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DATA AND METHODS 


The data we use were collected by Karl Ulrich 
Mayer (1979) and are part of the West German 
Life History Study. The data constitute a na- 
tionally representative sample of the life expe- 
riences of German citizens living in the Federal 
Republic of Germany and West Berlin. The 
sample was stratified along two dimensions: 
sex (half men and half women) and birth cohort 
(one-third each from the grouped years of 
1929.31, 1939-41, and 1949-51). The sample 
was drawn from approximately 14,000 house- 
hold listings in 420 primary sampling units (for 
details see Bruckner et al. 1984). 

From each of the 2172 respondents, profes- 
sional interviewers collected a complete ret- 
rospective career history. Respondents were 
asked the monthly beginning and ending dates 
of each job they had ever held and of each 
episode of self-employment they had ever ex- 
perienced. For each job and self-employment 
episode they were also asked to identify the 
occupation, the industrial location, the size of 
the firm, and the beginning and ending wages. 
Finally, respondents were asked to indicate 
whether job shifts occurred across firms or 
within the same firm. 

Although research designs using retrospec- 
tive life-history data have been gaining in pop- 
ularity (see Coleman et al., 1972; Tuma and 
Robins, 1980; Heckman and Boras, 1980, for 
other examples), questions concerning the 
quality of such data have yet to be resolved 
definitively. Using American panel studies as 
the prototypes, Featherman (1979) has argued 
that, because of panel mortality and changing 
measurement conditions across waves, the al- 
leged superiority of prospective life-history 
data is highly doubtful. 

The greatest potential problem with re- 
trospective data, of course, is the possibility of 
measurement error due to faulty recall. The 
few available tests on the reliability of re- 
trospectively collected data are inconclusive; 
however, they clearly do not support the gen- 
eral assumption of large and systematic errors 


of recall in non-attitudinal responses (Ferber ` 


and Birnbaum, 1979; Gutek, 1978; Withey, 
1954; Moss and Goldstein, 1979; Duchéne, 
1984; Jabine et al., 1984). Nonetheless, the 
finding by psychologists of more recall error in 
“episodic” memory (related to personal biog- 
raphy) as opposed to “semantic” memory 
(systematic, non-personal recollection) sug- 
gests that we should indeed handle retrospec- 
tive life-history data with caution. For this rea- 
son, we undertook three separate activities to 
ensure, and to judge, the quality of our data. 
First, prior to date collection, we initiated a ten 
year follow-up study of 35 randomly selected 
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males drawn from a local sample of persons 
first interviewed in 1969. We compared the 
reported life-history events across the two in- 
struments. Despite the unsuitability of the 
original interview schedule for measuring 
event histories, we still found very high levels 
of agreement. Less than half the discrepancies 
found could be attributed to errors of recall; 
the majority were due to ambiguity of wording, 
poorly designed answer categories and the like. 
In some instances, such as income of self- 
employed persons and disrupted marital rela- 
tions, we found that the retrospective data 
was, in fact, much more reliable. The most 
error-prone variable in the retrospective data 
was earnings, which we measured at the begin- 
ning and ending of each job (Télke, 1980; 
Papastefanou, 1980). We concluded from the 
follow-up study that the primary obstacles to 
be overcome in obtaining high-quality data re- 
trospectively were not those of faulty recall 
but instead those concerning the quality of 
the interview schedule, the training of inter- 
viewers, and the coding of data. Consequently, 
we devoted three years to developing and 
testing interview schedules and field proce- 
dures. 

` Second, after the initial data collection ef- 
fort, we checked the life-history protocols 
thoroughly and extensively. More than 4,000 
working hours were spent in checking the 
internal consistency of interview information 
and in following up on missing data. During 
this process, approximately 15% of the re- 
spondents were recontacted in person, over 
the telephone, or through the mail. We are 
convinced that this represents considerably 
more time and effort than is spent on the typi- 
cal cross-sectional survey. 

Third, we relied on Blossfeld’s (forthcoming) 
indirect tests of the reliability of the cleaned 
data. In comparing the German microcensus 
with the life-history data, Blossfeld (forth- 
coming) found no significant differences across 
the two samples in cohort-specific, cross- 
sectional distributions of educational levels, 
occupational training, employment status, size 
of locality or region of residence. Among other 
things, these findings indicate the absence of a 
cohort mortality problem in our data. 

Overall, we are convinced that our data is at 
least as high in quality as that of the typical 
professional social science cross-sectional sur- 
vey, if not higher. We have employed rigorous 
standards of quality, and the data has passed 
the tests to which it has been subjected. In our 
opinion, its only major deficiency lies with the 
wage variables. The major problem here is the 
large number of missing cases (almost half the 
jobs reported in the survey have some missing 
income data). For this reason, we report below 
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parallel analyses that, in the first instance, use 
all the job data but no wage data, and in the 
second instance, use the wage data but the 
smaller sample. We are encouraged Ly the fact 
that the same substantive conclusions follow 
from each analysis. 

In terms of research design, the primary 
advantages of this data set are its ccmprehen- 
siveness, both across time and the economy. 
However, in one important way it is remiss: 
the sampling frame includes German citizens 

_only and this excludes the most marginal group 
in the economy, the guestworkers (Gastarbei- 
ter). Guestworkers in Germany are composed 
primarily of Turks, Yugoslavians, Spaniards, 
Greeks and Italians and rarely become natu- 
ralized citizens (even offspring born in Ger- 
many retain their parents’ nationality). Since 
these groups—it is generally agreed—occupy 
the least stable and the least rewarded jobs, 
their exclusion from the sample biases the data 
set towards those with stable, well-paid jobs 
(see Mehrlander et al., 1981). Such a bias 
should make it more difficult to find evidence 
of labor market segmentation and should give 
additional credence to any evidence that is 
found. In other words, this sample most likely 
underestimates the extent of labor market seg- 
mentation. 

We adopt here the increasingly popular view 
of attainment as the result of a series of job 
shifts (Sdrensen, 1975; Spilerman, 1977; Tuma 
and Robins, 1980). Of-paramount interest to 
such a view are questions concerning the rate 
of job shifts (faster or slower) and the direc- 
tion of job shifts (to better or wors jobs). To 
study these processes, we used the standard 
stochastic modelling framework described by 
Coleman (1981), and Tuma and Hannan (1984): 
That is, we specify as the dependent variable 
the instantaneous rate of transition between 
jobs, defined as 


r(t)=lim Pr(job change t,t + dt|job at t) 
dt-+0 dt 








where Pr(.) is the probability of changing jobs 
between times t and t+dt, given that a job is 
held at t. Our research strategy is to examine 
not only the overall rates of job change, but 
also the rates of change into particular types of 
jobs. Our goal is to specify the rates as a func- 
tion of characteristics of the person, the job, 
the firm, the social class of the job and the 
industry. 

It is well known that rates of job change 
show duration dependence (Sdrensen and 
Tuma, 1981). Ordinarily, duration in the job 
shows an inverse relationship with the rate: the 
longer one stays in the job, the less likely is a 
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job change. Empirical researchers frequently 
model such duration dependence by paramet- 
rically specifying the rate as a function with a 
time-dependent component, e.g., the Gom- 
pertz model (Sérensen and Tuma, 1981). Here 
we use a more general formulation: the so- 
talled proportional hazards model of Cox 
(1972). This model specifies the rate to be 


r(t) = h(t) exp (bX, +... 
+ bX) 


where the X's are exogenous variables of inter- 
est, the b’s are coefficients estimating the ef- 
fects of these variables, and h(t) is some un- 
known nuisance function which affects every 
sample member in the same way. The gener- 
ality of this model, deriving from the need not 
to specify the nuisance function further, gives 
it great appeal. Interpretations that might be 
given to this non-parametric function include 
duration dependence, as well as many other 
types of time-dependent or time-independent 
disturbances. In the analysis reported below, 
we estimate the model with partial likelihood 
techniques (Cox, 1975), which yield unbiased 
and high-quality estimates of the effects of 
exogenous variables (Efron, 1977). DiPrete 
(1981) has used this model before in sociologi- 
cal research on unemployment. 


THEORY AND MEASUREMENT: 
INDUSTRIAL SEGMENTATION 


The most commonly used variant of industrial 
segmentation theory is the dual economy hy- 
pothesis (Averitt, 1968; Galbraith, 1973; 
Doeringer and Piore, 1971). Simply put, this 
hypothesis argues that industrial economies 
are composed of not one unconstrained labor 
market, but of two segmented markets. In the 
primary labor market (or core economy, as it is 
sometimes called), employment is stable and 
well rewarded. Individuals receive wages and 
promotions commensurate with skills and ex- 
perience. In the secondary labor market (or 
peripheral economy), jobs are unstable and pay 
less. Promotions are rare and individual skill 
levels matter little in this sector. 

Most empirical research on the dual econ- 
omy involves the estimation of cross-sectional 
wage equations or the use of aggregated data to 
examine global differences in labor force out- 
comes between sectors. Rarely has mobility at 
the individual level been investigated within 
this context, especially as a fully dynamic pro- 
cess. This deficiency is glaring because, as 
Hodson and Kaufman (1982:729) observe: “the 
most critical distinction which has been drawn 
between the two labor markets is the extent to 
which employment is relatively stable and se- 
cure in the core sector.” 
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Currently the empirical standing of the dual 
economy thesis is ambiguous. On the one 
hand, empirical support has been found by 
Osterman (1975), Beck et al. (1978), Bibb and 
Form (1977), Oster (1979), Tolbert et al. (1980), 
Rosenberg (1980), Wallace and Kalleberg 
(1981), Smith (1983), and Dickens and Lang 
(1985). On the other hand, less favorable evi- 
dence has been offered by Hauser (1980), 
Zucker and Rosenstein (1981), Kaufman et al. 
(1981), Cohen and Pfeffer (1984), and Baron 
and Bielby (1984). 

For many observers these contradictory em- 
pirical findings are not surprising; the dual 
economy thesis has received much sharp 
theoretical criticism. Intensive scrutiny of dual 
economy arguments by, among others, Hod- 
son and Kaufman (1982) has identified three 
important shortcomings of the argument. First, 
the arguments are usually more descriptive 
than theoretical (in the strict sense of the 
word). These arguments typically do not 
provide a priori guidence as to the dynamics or 
even the locations of the two hypothesized 
economies. Second, the dual economy hypoth- 
esis is a very strong assertion of segmentation, 
positing the existence of two and only two dis- 
tinct economic sectors. Third, the arguments 
are frequently ill defined as to level of analysis. 
The confusion occurs because theorists often 
use firm-level variables (especially organi- 
zational size) to make sectoral arguments, 
thereby implicitly assuming the coherence of 
these firm-level variables within sectors. Con- 
sequently, concepts and measures are often 
blurred across several levels of analysis, mak- 
ing empirical analysis a vaguely conceived en- 
terprise. l 

Despite these and other problems with the 
dual economy approach, many sociologists 
remain convinced about the existence of some 
sort of structural segmentation in the labor 
market. That is, they reject the neoclassical 
economic assumptions of an unconstrained 
market. Moreover, many remain committed to 
a model that specifies industrial segmentation 
as a fundamental component (Kaufman et al., 
1981; Hodson, 1984). The theoretical question 
facing such theorists concerns how segmenta- 
tion occurs—what are the underlying pro- 
cesses? The operational question facing such 
theorists concerns how to group industries into 
meaningful segments, especially in a manner 
independent of the dependent variables. For 
the answers to these questions we turn to 
Stinchcombe’s (1979) analysis of social mobil- 
ity in Norway. 

Building on his previous work concerning 
the differences between craft and bureaucratic 
organizations, Stinchcombe (1979) proposed 
the industrial segmentation scheme shown in- 
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Figure 1. The scheme classifies industries 
along two dimensions. The first dimension 
concerns the product market, of which, Stinch- 
combe argues, there are two important types: 
(1) competitive markets composed of multiple 
suppliers and characterized by few barriers to 
entry, and (2) monopolized markets composed 
of one or several suppliers and characterized 
by constraints severely limiting the number of 
new entrants. Stinchcombe’s monopolized 
product markets are of three kinds. The most 
obvious two are markets where either the gov- 
ernment or some professional body controls 
entry into the industry. The less obvious kind 
occurs when technical know-how or capital in- 
vestment places de facto limits on the possibil- 
ity of new entrants. 

Stinchcombe’s second dimension concerns 
the labor market. Here he posits three impor- 
tant distinctions in types of labor. Two of these 
distinctions are common—whether an industry 
relies on skilled or unskilled labor. The third 
distinction treats labor which is tied to prop- 
erty rights separately. f 

When cross-classified, Stinchcombe’s two 
dimensions generate a fairly large number of 
abstract market possibilities. He argues that 
not every abstract possibility occurs and that 
those which do exist place qualitatively dif- 
ferent demands on the control and organization 
of labor. That is, industrial labor processes are 
segmented in ways that depend on the product 
and labor markets which characterize an in- 
dustry. Implicitly Stinchcombe’s scheme sug- 
gests that such markets are bounded by indus- 


Figure 1. Stinchcombe’s Industrial Classification 
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try delineations and that within-industry varia- 
tion in such markets is not great. 

Stinchcombe sees industrial labor processes 
as operating within seven segmented types of 
markets. Along with their expected dominant 
labor features, these are: 


Traditional primary industries (e.g., ag- 
riculture, fisheries, forestry). This sector is 
composed primarily of family enterprises 
where most labor is recruited from the sons 
and daughters of owners. Since agricultural 
productivity has exceeded demand in this 
sector during the 20th century, most of this 
sector's observed mobility should be out- 
ward. However, such outward mobility may 
occur as early as the first job and thus may 
not be observable in data on job changes. 
Additionally, those individuals who do not 
move out of this sector early in their lives 
may in fact show low levels of mobility since 
they are likely to be property heirs. 


Small competitive industries (e.g., 
wholesale and retail trade, hotels and restau- 
rants, private services). Historically com- 
posed of petty bourgeois enterprises, this 
sector is increasingly becoming dominated 
by large, vertically integrated firms. In Ger- 
many, however, this transformation is far 
from complete and most labor in this sector 
is still recruited from the families of the 
owners and the marginal labor force com- 
posed of women and guestworkers. In all 
cases, returns on education should be mini- 
mal. Similarly, upward mobility should be 
very low since firms in this sector usually do 
not have career ladders, or even positions of 
privilege for employees. 


Classical capitalist industries (e.g., tex- 
tiles and clothing, food and drink, wood 
products, plastics). These industries are 
“characterized by relatively small firms in a 
competing commodity market, using un- 
skilled labor in the labor market” (Stinch- 
combe 1979:220). Productivity is in- 
creased by pushing labor harder rather than 
by upgrading its skills. Technological im- 
provements are also infrequent. Conse- 
quently, there are few positions of privilege 
and seniority systems are underdeveloped. 
Labor is easily replaced with members of the 
unemployed groups, who are always willing 
to work at low wages. 


Competitive industries (e.g., construction, 
printing, metal goods). This sector is also 
composed of primarily small firms; but here 
labor is experienced and skilled. Workers 
engage in careers, but careers are realized 
not in single firms but in the market as a 
whole: lateral mobility is the norm. 
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Large-scale engineering-based industries 
(e.g., primary metals, electrical machines, 
power and water supply, chemicals, coal and 
oil). Firms in these industries often hold 
quasi-monopolistic market positions that 
allow them to pay higher wages and to 
provide stable careers within a single organi- 
zation. Such firms commonly recruit only for 
their entry-level positions; others are filled 
from within. Internally, the labor force is 
segmented into two classes: (1) manual 
workers whose mobility depends on senior- 
ity; and (2) an engineering class whose mo- 

_ bility depends on educational qualifications. 


Professional service industries (e.g., edu- 
cation, health, religion, art, publishing). 
These industries also distinguish two classes 
of employees: professionals and others. Or- 
ganizations are designed “to maximize the 
status and rewards of the professionals and 
to demean and underpay the non- 
professionals as much as possible” (Stinch- 
combe 1979:225). Many of the non- 
professionals are aspiring professionals and 
hence are willing to work in part for non- 
tangible rewards other than wages. 


Bureaucratic service industries (e.g., gov- 
ernment, banking, insurance). Monopolistic 
firms are again prevalent here, allowing the 
development of extensive career ladders. In 
these industries skills are firm-specific and 
thus rarely transferable. Consequently, 
internal mobility should be frequent and 
standardized. 


For each job in our sample, respondents 
were asked to locate it within 1 of 21 different 
types of industries. Appendix A shows a 
translated facsimile of the response card 
handed to the interviewees. From these re- 
sponses, we coded the sectoral location of each 
job, relying on the detailed discussion in 
Stinchcombe (1979). On the right hand side, 
Appendix A also shows our mapping of the 
survey response codes into the industrial seg- 
mentation scheme. 

While Stinchcombe’s fertile arguments con- 
tain a great number of possible predictions, the 
fundamental empirical expectations are as fol- 
lows. First, the seven industrial sectors should 
show differences in both the rates and types of 
mobility observed. Second, knowledge of 
sectoral location should improve our ability to 
predict individual mobility patterns. In model- 
ling terms, this means that a set of dummy 
variables for industrial sector should contrib- 
ute significantly to an equation containing the 
usual variables of individual characteristics. 
Third, the rates of directional mobility should 
be ordered. In particular, we expect that the 
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large-scale engineering and bureaucratic ser- 
vice sectors should show more within-firm 
mobility (which tends to be in lateral and up- 
ward directions); the competitive sector should 
show more lateral mobility across firms; pro- 
fessional, small competitive and capitalist 
sectors should show much movement across 
firms; and the primary sector should show 
more upward movement across firms. Fourth, 
the effects of individual level independent vari- 
ables such as sex and education should vary by 
industrial sector, reflecting the presence or ab- 
sence of discriminatory practices and qualifi- 
cation-based career ladders. 


THEORY AND MEASUREMENT: 
ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


Industrial segmentation theories have been 
challenged most forcefully by Baron and 
Bielby (1980, 1984). The problem with such 
theories, they argue, is that "aspects of work 
organization that vary so much within indus- 
trial sectors are likely to be particularly im- 
portant for stratification” (Baron and Bielby 
1984:469). As a consequence, Baron and 
Bielby (1984:469) suggest that “perhaps no- 
tions of segmentation ... should be aban- 
doned altogether. Greater insight into work ar- 
rangements and stratification may be gained by 
| studying how specific facts of an organization’s 
form and environment affect the way work and 
rewards are structured.” About the Stinch- 
combe segmentation scheme, they com- 
ment: “this proposal seeks to salvage in- 
dustry-level analysis by imbuing . industrial 
taxonomies with organizational content. We 
believe a more productive approach is to ex- 
amine the organizational factors that affect 
work arrangements and labor market struc- 
tures directly.” 

While we are generally sympathetic to these 
arguments, we also believe they are easily mis- 
interpreted. We think Baron and Bielby are 
correct in criticizing the way segmentation 
theorists often confuse levels of analysis, espe- 
cially in discussions of firm size and sector. We 
also agree with Baron and Bielby that many 
organizational factors are central to explaining 
the attainment process and that these factors 
often vary considerably across organizations in 
the same industry. However, a strong in- 
terpretation of Baron and Bielby’s arguments 
leads one to think that every important struc- 
tural factor affecting the mobility process 
is organizational in nature; in fact, we find it 
very plausible that some of these factors may 
be industrially bounded. Specifically, labor 
markets and product markets, which by most 
accounts affect the processes of mobility and 
attainment, are often industrially bounded. The 
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construction industry is perhaps the best 
example of where organizational factors ap- 
pear subordinate to industrially bounded 
market factors. In our view, although such 
factors might be measured as part of an organi- 
zation’s environment, it is more straightfor- 
ward to use the industry delineations. 

To pursue their arguments in empirical re- 
search, Baron and Bielby use archival data to 
measure organizational variables such as orga- 
nizational autonomy, product diversity, scope 
of product market, number of departments, or- 
ganizational technology and the like. Re- 
searchers like ourselves, who are interested in 
the individual level of analysis and who are 
persuaded by Baron and Bielby’s arguments, 
will find a major difficulty in trying to use orga- 
nizational variables similar to theirs. The 
problem arises because individual employees 
cannot be expected to have such global and 
abstract knowledge about their current place of 
employment, let alone those in their past. 
Moreover, for a sample of several thousand 
persons, it is simply not practical to consider 
collecting these data independently. The 
irony of this apparent dilemma is that the single 
most important variable from Baron and 
Bielby’s macro-level empirical analysis, orga- 
nizational size, is much more easily collected. 
In fact, it is already available in several large- 
scale surveys of individual mobility and at- 
tainment. 

In concluding their recent organizational 
analysis, Baron and Bielby state firmly that “if 
there is any single ‘imperative’ shaping the or- 
ganization of work, it is [organizational] size.” 
This finding, coupled with their earlier 
arguments, suggests that controlling for organi- 
zational size should reduce, if not eliminate, 
any previously observed effects of industrial 
segmentation schemes. Of course, a more 
complete set of organizational variables might 
do even better, but given the impracticality of 
collecting them, and given the dominance of 
the size effect, this alone should be a reason- 
able first test of the organizational arguments. 

Another test of Baron and Bielby’s argu- 
ments concerns the effects of size across 
data subdivided by industrial sector. By the 
implications of their arguments, the effects of 
size should be fairly similar across any sectoral 
scheme that might be imposed on a set of 
data—otherwise the effect of size is interacting 
with the effect of industrial sector. 

Finally, we should like to note some reser- 
vations about the applicability of Baron and 
Bielby’s arguments to the German economy. 
Our suspicion is aroused by their depiction of 
the problem facing stratification theory as 
“theoretical accounts of why large firms prolif- 
erate job titles.” As we have discussed above, 
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German firms are much less likely to engage in 
such proliferation, suggesting that a different 
process of segmentation may be at work. 


THEORY AND MEASUREMENT: 
SOCIAL CLASS 


To distinguish between types of positions, we 
began with the social class scheme of Wright 
(1977). Wright’s scheme is based on organi- 
zational authority and extends the traditional 
Marxian conceptualization of class. He takes 
as given Marx’s three basic classes: the 

` capitalists or bourgeoisie, who own the means 
of production and purchase labor from others; 
the petty bourgeoisie, who own the means of 
production but who do not purchase labor from 
others (traditionally using the family instead); 
and the proletariat or workers, who do not own 
the means of production and instead sell their 
labor to others, Arguing that the 20th century 
has witnessed important transformations in the 
labor force, Wright extends the basic Marxian 
analysis of class to incorporate these devel- 
opments. More specifically, he proposes the 
use of three so-called contradictory class loca- 
tions, each falling between two of the original 
three classes because they are both dominated 
and dominating. The classes experiencing such 
contradictory pressures are: rs and 
supervisors (the class between the proletariat 
and the bourgeoisie); small employers (located 
between the bourgeoisie and the petty 
bourgeoisie); and the semi-autonomous wage 
earners (between the proletariat and the petty 
bourgeoisie). 

We modified Wright’s class categorization 
scheme to take into account our own analytical 
concerns as well as the German context. 
Whereas Wright assumes that the conse- 
quences of non-managerial white-collar work 
are similar to blue-collar work, we preferred 
to test this issue. Consequently, we subdivided 


Wrights worker class into two groups, blue-- 


collar and white-collar employees, and we es- 
timated models which test for differences be- 
tween them. For Wright’s two-class categories 
of small employers and bourgeoisie, our data 
were not refined enough. Here we were forced 
to collapse his two classes into a single cate- 
gory and give it the label ‘owners.’ ’ Likewise, 
our data did not allow us to identify all semi- 
autonomous wage earners. We used, instead, 
the more restrictive category for civil servants; 
this category conforms to Wright's (1978b) 
more general analysis of public and private 
sectors. With the exception of a distinct mana- 
gerial category, our classification scheme re- 
sembles the German institutionalized 
classification system known as “berufliche 
Stellung.” Used to determine pension benefits 
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among other things, the basic framework of the 
standardized berufliche Stellung classification 
system has been in place in Germany since 
around 1914.5 

Since our concern is with job-shift patterns, 
we coded the social class of each job held by 
each respondent. Respondents were asked to 
identify the berufliche Stellung classification of 
each job they had held. Because of the beruf- 
liche Stellung’s long-term institutionalization, 
and because of its direct implications for a job 
holder, a few respondents had difficulty mak- 
ing these identifications. A copy of the re- 
sponse card shown to the interviewees is 
shown in Appendix B. The mapping from this 
code to the social class scheme is shown in 
Appendix C. 

Two features of our coding scheme should 
be noted. First, the most controversial aspect 
of our coding probably concerns the manage- 
rial class. For this class we include each Stel- 
lung code which contains some language (im- 
plicit or explicit) about the supervision of em- 
ployees. Such a classification is far from per- 
fect and undoubtedly also includes some upper 
white-collar employees who may or may not 
actually supervise employees. Second, our 
classification of professionals uses a highly 
restrictive historical definition of what are 


_known in Germany as “free academic profes- 


sionals.” These include doctors, lawyers and 
other traditional professional groups but do not 
include occupational groups often considered 
professional in the modern world. Distribution 
of the class categories across industry sectors 
can be found in Appendix C. 

Our expectations about the effects of the 
social class variables on mobility are simple. 
First, we expect that there will be significant 
differences in the mobility patterns of the dif- 
ferent classes. This implies that a set of dum- 
mies for social class should increase the ex- 
planatory power of a model with the usual in- 
dividual level characteristics. Second, mobility 
differences should be ordered according to the 
organizational authority bestowed in each 
class. More specifically, we expect that posi- 
tions infused with more authority should be 


5 The berufliche Stellung classification scheme is 
institutionalized for the subdivisions of self- 
employed, self-employed professionals, civil ser- 
vants and their four hierarchical career levels, 
white-collar employees, and blue-collar workers. 
Also institutionalized are the categories of ‘‘Meis- 
ter,” “Poliere” and ‘Industrie- und Werk-meister.” 
“Facharbeiter” is institutionally defined by an ap- 
prenticeship, although there are likely to be dis- 
crepancies in self-reported data. The other_sub- 


categories in the classification scheme-are not =e 


stitutionalized. 
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more stable than those infused with less au- 
thority. This implies the following descending 
order of stability among classes: owners, pro- 
fessionals, managers, white-collar employees 
and blue-collar employees. 


VARIABLES 


Table 1 provides a complete list and descrip- 
tion of variables used in the analysis. Most of 
these are either commonly used in attainment 
analyses or have been discussed above. Two 
exceptions are the education variables GED 
and OED. Because the German educational 


system provides a great deal of training to all’ 


types of workers, a variable for years of 
schooling is not as substantively meaningful as 
in the American context. In Germany what 


Table 1. Variables Used in the Analysis 
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matters most is the type of schooling received 
and the type of degrees conferred (see Max 
Pianck Institute 1983 for an insightful overview 
of the German educational system). For this 
reason, we have subdivided education into two 
variables: GED for general education, and 
OED for occupational education. Each is com- 
prised of a scale, the increments of which de- 
pend on the highest certification level received 
by the respondent. See Blossfeld (1985) for 
further discussion and justification. 

Before analyzing the effects of structural 
variables on the mobility process, we take as 
given a baseline model of variables of individ- 
ual and job characteristics. This model in- 
cludes the cohort dummies, sex, starting 
monthly wage, labor force experience, social 
prestige ranking of job, the education vari- 











Variable Variable 

Label Name Description 

C2 Cohort 2 An indicator variable which takes the value of one for respondents 
born in the second cohort of the sample (between 1939 and 1941 
inclusive); otherwise the value is zero. 

C3 Cohort 3 An indicator variable which takes the value of one for respondents 
born in the third cohort of the sample (between 1949 and 1951 
inclusive); otherwise the value is zero. 

SEX Sex An indicator variable which takes the value of one for female re- 
spondents and the value of zero for males 

LFX Labor force Measured as the number of months elapsed since entry into the first 

experience job. 

INI Job number 1 An indictor variable which takes the value of one for the first job 
beld by a respondent; the value is zero for all subsequent jobs. 

STATUS Social Scale of social prestige of occupation. Based on the extensive work 

prestige of Wegner (1984) using German survey data.* 

GED General Scale of highest level of general education completed. Takes the 

education values: 
1 if Volksschulniveau (elementary school degree) 
2 if Mittlere Reife (middle school degree) 
3 if Abitur or Fachabitur (high school degree) 
DED Occupational Scale of highest level of occupational education completed. Takes 
education the values: 
1 if no vocational training 
2 if apprenticeship 
3 if Meister-/Techniker-Training (technical training) 
4 if Fachhochschulniveau (technical school degree) 
5 if Universitatsniveau (university degree) 
LNSIZE Organizational Log of number of employees in firm. 
size 

LNWAGE Monthly Log of monthly wage at start of job (in standardized Deutsch marks) 

wage 

PROFESSIONAL Social Take the value of one for jobs in the respective class; otherwise the 

OWNER class value is zero. For classification miles, see text and appendices. 

CIVIL SERVANT variables 

MANAGER 

WHITE-COLLAR 

WORKER 








* We have also used the international prestige code of Treiman (1978). Although we believe the Wegner 
code superior for German data, the choice makes no real difference in our findings. 
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ables, and a dummy variable for first job held 
by a respondent. 


ANALYSIS 


We begin by analyzing the effects of organi- 
zational size and social class.on rates of job 
mobility. We analyze rates of overall move- 
ment, rates of movement within and across 
firms, and rates of directional movement based 
on the associated change in wage between en- 
ding pay of current job and starting pay of next 
job. For the directional movements, we de- 
fined wage increases of 15 percent and greater 
as upward moves, wage increases between 0 
percent and 15 percent as lateral moves, and all 
wage decreases as downward moves.® Where 
possible, we estimated two versions of each 
model. The first version used all available data 
but excluded the starting wage variable be- 
cause of the large number of missing cases. 
The second version included the wage variable 
but consequently used many fewer cases.’ For 
some models, particularly those involving up- 
ward moves, the data requirements of the sec- 
ond version of the equation were so severe that 
the program used for estimation would not 
converge. Fortunately, however, we feel con- 
fident in relying on the first versions in these 
instances since rarely do we find substantive 
differences between the two. 

Table 2 reports the first version estimates of 
the models. Table 3 reports the second version. 
The equations read downward, with the defini- 
tion of the dependent state given at the top of 
each equation. For conceptual clarity, we first 
discuss the effects of organizational size. We 
then move to the social class variables, and 
then to the individual and job characteristics. 
Finally, we examine models of industrial seg- 
mentation. Here the demands on the data were 


6 Our cutoff points here are admittedly somewhat 
arbitrary. We wished to distinguish between moves 
in a way that reflected meaningful distinctions for the 
respondents yet allowed enough observations of 
each type of move to allow sophisticated statistical 
analysis. The cutoff points used correspond exactly 
to those used in Carroll and Mayer (1984). 

7 The typical loss is almost 50% of the cases. 
“Smaller” models, excluding the social class vari- 
ables, can still be estimated under such conditions. 
Comparison of these models with and without the 
wage variables shows no notable substantive dif- 
ferences except for a loss of significance in the status 
variable when wages are included. Nor do the esti- 
mated effects of these variables generally change 
when the social class variables are added to the 
equations. Such consistency increases our confi- 
dence in the results reported in Tables 2 and 3. We 
will be glad to send the estimates of the smaller 
models to interested readers. 
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so great that the models with the wage vari- 
ables could not be estimated properly. 


Organizational Size 


The first equation in each table—that for any 
type of job change—shows estimates consis- 
tent with those of previous studies, especially 
Sørensen and Tuma (1981) and Carroll and 
Mayer (1984). From this equation we infer sig- 
nificantly higher rates of job change for the 
more recent cohorts, for women, and for those 
with high levels of general education. Con- 
versely, significantly lower rates of job change 
are predicted for those in their first job, those 
in high status jobs, those with long records of 
experience, and those with high levels of occu- 
pational education. Finally, turning to the vari- 
able of primary interest, we see that, as ex- 
pected, persons with jobs in large organi- 
zations have significantly lower overall rates of 
job change than do those in small organi- 
zations. 

The estimates of the other equations in Ta- 
bles 2 and 3 provide strong empirical support 
for the organizational arguments advanced at 
the beginning of the article. Organizational size 
shows its largest negative effect on upward 
moves and much weaker effects on lateral and 
downward moves. More importantly, in the 
equations for “within firm” and “across firm” 
moves, the estimates of the effects of organi- 
zational size differ in sign. This shows very 
clearly one of the major consequences of 
working in a firm with an established internal 
labor market: job changes within the same firm 
are frequent; job changes across firms are not. 

The rightmost four equations in Table 2 
provide even further insight into the mobility 
differences between large and small firms. 
Here we see the effects of bureaucratic ration- 
alization: although organizational size has a 
positive effect on both types of within-firm 
moves, it is significant only for the lateral ones. 
This pattern contrasts sharply with the effects 
of organizational size on across-firm moves 
which are always negative and significant. 
Similar effects are found for the first job vari- 
able, JN1. Taken together these findings are a 
convincing demonstration of the favorable mo- 
bility consequences of employment in large or- 
ganizations. 


Social Class 


To allow estimation of the effect of the social 
class variables, the dummy variable for blue- 
collar employees has been omitted; estimates 
of the other social class variables should be 
interpreted as movement relative to this group. 

The first equation in each table shows large 
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Table 2. Partial Likelihood Estimates of Effects of Independent Variables on Rates of Job Change (Standard 


errors of estimates shown in parentheses) 




















Down- Upward Lateral Upward Lateral 
Any Upward Lateral ward Within Across Within Within Across Across 
Move Moves Moves Moves Firm Firms Firm Firm Firms Finns 
C2 i O48 099 374" 046 R brad - 022 — 069 070 118 
(.03 (.069) (.082) (103) (093) (.045) (.192) (.187) (.074) -093 
CG a fits 236" 554" 199" 139" 106 -286 a pee 
al .081) (.091) (116) (.106) (.052) (.222) (.199) A wl 
SEX Arca a —.063 699" —.416* 023 - 253 ~ 604" Co £ TA 
J (.072) (.084) (097) (.098) (.045) (.210) (.206) a .09. 
LFX —.005* ~~ .007* —.005* — 004" ~.003* — .005* —.003 —.003* one mee 
(.000) (6.001) (001) (001) (.001) (.600) (.002) (.001) (001) (.001} 
JN} a .047 —.281* —.762* .215* —.308* .224 -141 29 — Ae 
041) (.077) (.090) {117 (.003) (.050) (.213) 199 083 103 
STATUS — .002* ~- .005* ~-.001 001 — .006* —.000 — .O12* ae ey eee 
(.001) (.003) (003) (.003) (.003) (.002) (.007) (.006) (.003) (003) 
GED 24%" .325* .156* «144 256" 248° 482* 361° OT 069 
(.037) {.060) (.076} {.095) {.687} (044) (175) (155) {.073) (.090) 
DED ~ 085 ~.089* 048 —. 186" 044 ~— .064* —.004 133 —.102* 073 
(027) (.052) (.055) (.073) (.060) (.033) (.125) (.108) (.058) (.067) 
LNSIZE ~~ .064* ~.125* —.035* ~ 014 .047* —.101* —.006 3 —.147* —.086* 
(,008) (015) (.016) (019) (.018) (.009) (.037) (.034) (016) (.018) 
PROFESSIONAL —2.22* ~5.70 ~1.76* —.970 —.491 -2.79% —4.97 .902 ~5.88 ~6.16 
(.705) (6.38) (1.03) (1.05) (1,03) (1.61) (16.8) (1.09) (6.98) (8.13) 
OWNER —1.02* -1.7 —2.03* —1.07* -, =4.14% —2.33 764 -L7 —2,42* 
(,093) (.261) (.343) (.265) (.216) (113) (1.02) (.607) (.270) (.419) 
wE a — 719 — .953* ~ 60" ~1Li9 327° = —1,27* 089 396 ~1.38* ~1,35* 
(094) (192) (.174) (.283) (.156) (135) 341 i 2 i 
MANAGER —.510* —.625* —,.496* —.470* —.321* —.607* Se ue ae Ser 
(877A (.155) (151) (.192) (.175) (.045) (,348) (.337) (.175) (.174) 
WHITE- =.115* —.067 ~.016 —.235* 022 —.145* 117 324 068 —.140 
COLLAR (.046) (.087) (.099) (121) (118) (.056) (.254) (.223) (.094) (114) 
CHI-SQUARE 825.3 572.1 183.1 234.8 143.6 699.8 44.7 86.4 572.8 191.0 
D.F. i4 14 14 14 i4 14 14 14 14 14 
*p<=.05. 


differences by social class in the overall rate of 
job change. The professional class exhibits the 
lowest rate, followed by owners, civil servants, 
managers, white-collar employees, and finally, 
the omitted group, blue-collar employees, in 
that order. This ordering corresponds strongly 
with the degree of organizational authority held 
by each class: the more authority, the less 
movement. 

With two interesting exceptions, the social 
class variables show similarly ordered strong 
effects in all equations. The first exception 
concerns many types of desirable moves (i.e., 
upward, lateral, within-firm) where white- 
collar employees show no significant dif- 
ferences from the blue-collar employees. This 
finding supports Wright’s argument that the 
two groups should be treated as one single 
class of employees. However, this support is 
for desirable move only; rates of movement to 
less desirable positions do indeed show signifi- 
cant differences between blue-collar and 
white-collar employees. In particular, white- 
collar workers are considerably less likely to 
move downward, or to move across firms, than 
are blue-collar workers.® 

The second interesting exception concerns 
differences in the effects of all the class vari- 
ables on within-firm moves as contrasted to 


2 These downward moves are most likely the con- 
sequence of the decertification of skilled blue-collar 
workers (see Handi et al., 1977). 


across-firm moves. The class variables are fre- 
quently more significant for across-firm moves 
than for within-firm moves. Moreover, when 
significant, the estimates of the class variables 
(as measured by the absolute values of the 
coefficients) are always stronger for the 
across-firm moves. In fact, for the directional 
within-firm moves, social class appears to have 
no significant effect at all. This finding suggests 
that internal labor markets have powerful 
homogenizing effects in that all classes are 
promoted similarly; we interpret this as a con- 
sequence of the internal bureaucratic process 
of rationalization. In contrast, the market 
shows powerful differentiating effects in that 
each class is subjected to a much different re- 
gime of promotions and opportunities. 


Individual and Job Characteristics 


Three findings strike our interest here. First, the ° 
mobility experience of women is noteworthy. 

In most of the equations we have estimated (in- 

cluding many not reported here), the effect of 

being female on the rate of job change is posi- 

tive, showing that employment is much less 

stable for women than for men. The glaring 

exceptions to this pattern are found in the 

equations for within-firm moves and lateral 

within-firm moves. Here women show much. 
lower rates of job change, suggesting that they 

are passed over for promotions, or perhaps, 

that they occupy positions without extensive 

career ladders. 
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Table 3. Partial Likelihood Estimates of Effects of Independent Variables (Including Starting Wage) on 
Rates of Job Change (standard errors of estimates shown in parentheses) 














Any Lateral 
Move Moves 
C2 .192* .073 
(.046) {.088) 
C3 -310* -215* 
(.054) £102) 
SEX .115* —.084 
(.044) {.091) 
LFX —.004* —.005* 
(.0003) (.0006) 
JNI —.2932* — .346* 
(.0477) (.095) 
STATUS .000 -0006 
(.002) (.003) 
GED .232* .156* 
(.041) (.078) 
DED .008 0543 
(.0302) (.057) 
LNSIZE —.057* —,044* 
(.009) (.016) 
LNWAGE —.185* —.069 
(.026) (.055) 
PROFESSIONAL —1,509* —1.208 
(717 1.023) 
OWNER —1.001* —1.63* 
(.132) (.327) 
CIVIL —.786* —.571* 
SERVANT (.104) (.177) 
MANAGER —.551* —.546* 
(.086) (.156) 
WHITE- —.150* —.079 
COLLAR (.052) (.102) 
CHI-SQUARE 679.8 154.6 
D.F. 15 15 
*p<=.05. 


Second, the rates of movement out of first 
jobs are lower than other jobs, except for 
within-firm moves. This finding is somewhat 
surprising since the earliest part of the career is 
generally thought to be unstable. We suggest 
that this finding may be specific to Germany, 
where highly focused vocational training, 
coupled with apprenticeship programs, is likely 
to create strong ties and commitment to the 
first job. 

Third, the estimates consistently show 
strong monotonic cohort effects where the 
younger generations apparently move much 
more frequently. This pattern could represent 
genuine changes in the German employment 
experience. It could also be the result of sys- 
tematic recall differences in the respondents. 
We are currently studying this issue in greater 
detail. 


Industrial Segmentation 


We first examine global differences in the inci- 
dence of mobility across industrial sectors. 








Lateral 
Downward Within Across Within 
Moves Firm Firms Firm 
.229* 123 .194* .042 
(114) (114) (.054) (.202) 
.324* .460* .206* .513* 
(.132) (.134) (.065) (.227) 
.922* —.557* —.083 — .667* 
(110) (.112) (.054) (.219) 
—.005* — .0012* —.005* —.002 
(.001) (.001) (.0004) (.001) 
—.697* 11S —.419* .023 
(.126) (.120) (.0572) (.210) 
—.0003 — .006 .003 —.007 
(.004) (.004) (.002) (.006) 
.064 .306* .223* 394" 
(.098) (.099) (.048) (.159) 
—.178* .187* —.053 174 
(.076) (.069) (.037) (111) 
— .037 .058* —.092* .141* 
(.021) (.021) (.011) (.036) 
.386* —.372* —.179* —.218* 
(.075) (.063) (.031) (.123) 
—.071 .031 —2.151* 1.215 
(1.05) (1.03) (1.008) (1.087) 
—.077* —.940* —1.01* —.235 
(.271) (.367) (.151) (.530) 
—1.121* 196 —1.311* 345 
(.293) (.178) (.148) (.283) 
—.502* —.353 — .636* —.644 
(.198) (.198) (.106) (.362) 
—.279% —.045 —1.667* 226 
(.128) (.135) (.063) (.231) 
226.1 154.5 569.3 86.2 
15 15 15 15 





Table 4 shows the conditional probabilities of 
each type of move by industry segment, given 
that a job change has occurred. As predicted 
by Stinchcombe, within-firm moves are much 
more likely for persons in the bureaucratic and 
large-scale engineering industries. This finding 
holds for upward moves, but even more so for 
lateral moves. The lowest levels of within-firm 
moves are for the primary, competitive, and 
capitalist sectors, which again agrees with ex- 
pectations. da 

Across-firm moves also show considerable 
variation by industry segment. Upward moves 
of this kind are most likely in the primary sec- 
tor but are also high in the professional indus- . 
tries. By contrast, these types of moves are 
much less likely for the bureaucratic and 
large-scale engineering industries. These find- 
ings again conform to Stinchcombe’s predic- 
tions. . 

Of course, we wanted to know whether these 
sectoral differences remain when the other 
variables are controlled. We found that, when 
a set of dummy variables for Stinchcombe’s 
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Table 4. Conditional Probabilities of Internal and External Directional Job Changes by Industrial Sector 

















Within Firm Across Firm 
Up Lateral Down Up Lateral Down Industry Total 

ALL INDUSTRIES 06 07 .03 38 26 .20 1.00 
PRIMARY .07 .03 .00 62 17 All 1.00 
LARGE-SCALE 

ENGINEERING 09 13 -04 -29 .25 .20 1.00 
BUREAUCRATIC .10 15 02 35 .20 18 1.00 
PROFESSIONAL 05 05 .03 49 .22 .16 1.00 
SMALL COMPETITIVE .04 05 03 41 24 .23 1.00 
CAPITALIST .05 04 01 40 .30 .20 1.00 
COMPETITIVE .04 .05 01 35 34 21 1.00 





sectors is added to the equation for any move 
reported in Table 3, the overall fit of the equa- 
tion is significantly improved (the likelihood 
Chi-square ratio value increases 25.6 points 
with 6 degrees of freedom). When the sectoral 
dummies are added to the other nine equations 
we have been examining, the overall fit is 
significantly improved in six instances. That is, 
the industrial sector variables improve most of 
our models of mobility, even when organi- 
zational size and social class are taken into 
account. Therefore, we conclude that the data 
generally support arguments about industrial 
segmentation. 

To examine the hypothesized differences 
across sectors, such as the effect of organi- 
zational size, we estimated the social class 
model for any move separately for each in- 
dustrial sector. Table 5 reports these estimates. 
We restrict our discussion here to the effects of 
organizational size and social class. Recall that 
earlier we argued that Baron and Bielby’s pro- 
posals implied that the effects of organizational 
size would be similar across industry seg- 
ments. Taking into account the standard errors 
of the estimates, the equations in Table 5 sup- 
port this implication of their argument with two 
exceptions: the primary sector and the small 
competitive sector. But these exceptions make 
considerable sense because these are the two 
sectors where jobs are tied to property status. 
In such industries, size of firm matters much 
less than one’s property status vis-a-vis the 
firm. 

The effects of social class show more varia- 
tion across industry segment. For example, the 
estimated significant coefficients for the mana- 
gerial class range from — 1.49 in the bureaucra- 
tic sector to —.365 for the capitalist sector. 
Such differences provide considerable support 
to industrial segmentation arguments: the rates 
as well as the dynamics of mobility vary across 
industry sectors. However, it should be noted 
that industrial segmentation does not make the 
effects of organizational size or social class 
disappear. Moreover, as we noted above for 


the organizational size variable, the previous 
findings for the social class variables remain 
intact—the general ordering of the effects of 
the social class variable is the same for each 
sector; only the magnitudes vary. 


DISCUSSION 


We began this paper by arguing that the obvi- 
ous step of combining recent structuralist per- 
spectives on stratification had yet to be at- 
tempted. Using new life-history data from the 
Federal Republic of Germany, we undertook 
this task by estimating models of mobility that 
included variables of organizational size, social 
class, and industrial segmentation. We found 
strong evidence to support the structuralist 

_arguments of Stinchcombe, Wright, and Baron 
and Bielby, even when the arguments of the 
others were taken into account. These findings 
show, we think, that each of the recent 
structuralist perspectives on attainment offers 
important and distinctive insights. Thus, when 
faced with our opening question about 
whether there is a macroscopic social structure 
which organizes the mobility process, we are 
forced to answer equivocally—at least as the 
question concerns organizational size, social 
class and industrial segmentation. 

Of course such an answer is far from satis- 
factory; it even suggests that the obvious 
orienting question arising from recent 
structuralist research is not the most produc- 
tive framework from which to proceed. As we 
have seen here, probably the farthest it can get 
us is recognition of the complementarity of 
various perspectives. We think that this fact 
alone constitutes a step forward. Clearly, how- 
ever, what is needed now is integrative theory. 
Although we cannot hope to make such a major 
theoretical contribution at this point, we do 
want to suggest what we see as two potentially 
fruitful types of theoretical development. 

The first type would be the kind of theory 
that tries to explain how the various macro- 
scopic structures are tied together. It would also 
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Table 5. Partial Likelihood Estimates of Models of the Rate of Job Change by Industry Sector 

















Large-scale Small 
Primary Engineering Bureaucratic Professional Competitive Capitalist Competitive 
c2 018 -205* .325* 050 ASI 06) .167* 
{.150) {079 {.162) LiD {.102} {.885) GHD 
(ec) 436 290" .27T3* 063 339 trd a 104 
(.269) (.091) (.157) (116) (.110) (.102) (122) 
SEX ~ 029 29%" —.132 .353* .399* — .006 304" 
(129) {.106) {.140) HY (.096) (.092) (.144) 
LEX - O11 ~ .004* — .006* ~ .O05* —.003* —.004" ~~ 004* 
(.002) (001) (.001) (.001) (001) (.001) (.001) 
JNI 119 ~.050 —.174 -.238* —.066 ~.363* —.146 
(.187) (.087) (.145) G1) (.104) (.096) (. 116) 
STATUS ~,006 ~.001 —.011* 001 —.002 004 ~,002 
(007) (004) (.005) (003) (003) (.004) (,004) 
GED 822" .224* FEI Eb 112 .384* 090 .262* 
(.338) (.079) (.100) (.097) (.094) (.108) {.101) 
DED ~ 349" -019 —.074 043 —.031 —.181* 078 
(.175) (.066) (.098) (066) (.073) (.084) (.096) 
LNSIZE .042 ~.055* —.073* —.097* —.008 —.073* ~ 057° 
{.062) (.015) (.030) (.027) {.027) (G21) (.023) 
PROFESSIONAL n.c. n.c. D.C. —2.40* —6.18 wc, ac. 
(.766) (8.86) 
OWNER ~.831* ~1,96* 625 —.962* —.968* —1.50* -1.39 
(.201) {.588) (544) (423) (.205) (.319) (.374) 
CIVIL —7.03 —.611* —.384 — 998" n.C. n.c. n.c. 
SERVANT (15.8) (.178) (245) (.248) 
MANAGER ~ 369 —.720* —1.49* ~ 556" —.385* —.365* ~.616* 
(.745) (.173) (.216) (.205) {.185) (.1N7) (.215) 
WHITE-COLLAR 532* — .089 17S -231° —.17 — 066 ~ 347° 
{.297) (.122) (.216) (.123) (.098) GUT) (. 482) 
CHI-SQUARE 118.7 203.4 106.6 128.7 142.6 105.6 81.4 
D.F. 13 13 13 14 13 12 12 
% CENSORED 13.0 26.1 35.5 23.0 20.0 16.6 21.8 
NUMBER 
OF JOBS 308 1290 490 77 824 890 9 
* p<=.05. 


n.c. = n0 Cases. 


identify the implications of various kinds of 
structural linkages and separations for the mo- 
bility process. Along these lines, we think that 
the ecological ideas of Hannan and Freeman 
(forthcoming) concerning organizational forms 


show promise. More specifically, we believe. 


that further development of the concept of or- 
ganizational form has the potential to help us 
understand how industries, organizations and 
positions combine and cohere. Ecological 
ideas appear useful because they focus on the 
mechanisms that segregate and isolate or- 
ganizational forms which have distinctive mo- 
bility implications. 

A second kind of useful theory would be that 
which identifies important general concepts 
which transcend the social structures of inter- 
est. We have in mind here the so-called institu- 
tional theory of Meyer and Scott (1983), 
Zucker (1983) and DiMaggio and Powell (1983). 
As a concept, institutionalization is applicable 
to industries, organizations and positions. 
What are its implications for mobility re- 
search? How might it be measured? We think 
that the answers to these questions would 
provide an exciting agenda for structuralist re- 
searchers. 


These suggestions will hardly seem profound 
to those sociologists informed by the current 
organizations’ literature. Yet we see little dis- 
cussion of these ideas in the stratification and 
mobility literatures, let alone research along 
these lines. 

In conclusion, we consider a different ques- 
tion: how applicable our findings might be to 
other countries. The similarities of the Federal 
Republic of Germany to other advanced na- 
tions of the world are many. Indeed, our em- 
pirical analyses yielded results consistent with 
those of other researchers using data from dif- 
ferent countries. Yet we are also convinced 
that there must be some different processes 
operating in a country which pervasively prac- 
tices corporatism and which maintains proba- 
bly the most developed vocational educational 
system in the post-industrial world. In future 
comparative research we hope to sort out these 
similarities and peculiarities. We also hope to 
develop a better understanding of the conse- 
quences of Germany’s unique modern history, 
Along these lines, we are currently collecting 
data on a birth cohort whose work careers 
were directly interrupted by the Second World 
War. 
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Appendix A. Translated Industry Survey Response Codes and Mapping into Industry Schema 


01: Agriculture, Forestry, Animal Husbandry, Fishing—Traditional Primary 

02: Energy, Water, Mining, Public Utilities—Large-scale Engineering 

03: Chemicals (incl. oil), Stones, Earth, Glass, Rubber and Asbestos—Large-scale Engineering 

04: Iron, Steel, Non-ferrous Metals—Large-scale Engineering 

05: Machinery, Cars, Steel Construction—Large-scale Engineering 

06: Office Machines (incl. Computers)—Large-scale Engineering 

07: Electrotechnical, Metals, Mechanics, Optics, Musical and Sport Instruments, Toys and Jewellery— 
Competitive 

08: Wood, Paper, Printing, Leather, Textiles (incl. Clothes)}—Classical Capitalist 

09; + Food—Classical Capitalist 

10: Construction—Competitive 

11: Sales, Retail—Small Competitive 

12: Communications, Transportation—Large-scale Engineering 

13; Banking and Insurances—Bureaucratic 

14: Hotels, Restaurants—Small Competitive 

15: Personal Hygiene (e.g. Hairdresser)—Small Competitive 

16: Science, Education, Arts, Press (e.g. Schools and Theatre)}—Professional 

17: Health—Professional 

18: Law, Tax Accountants, Engineering, Real Estate, Photography and Other Services—Professional 

19: Other Private Services—Small Competitive 

20: Churches, Associations, Private Households—Professional 

21: State Offices, Defense, Social Insurance—Bureaucratic 











Appendix B. Berufliche Stellung Response Codes 
Selstindlge Landwirte mit landwirtschaftlich Angestellte 








genutzter Fläche von... $0—Industrie-und Werkneister im Angestellten- 
10—unter 10 ha verhältnis 
11—10 has bis unter 20 ha 51—Angestellte mit einfacherer Tätigkeit 
12—20 ha bis unter 50 ha (z.B.Verkaufer, Kontorist, Stenotypistin) 
13—50 ha und mehr 52-~Angestellte, die schwierigere Aufgaben nach 
Akademische frele Berufe (z.B.Arzt, Rechtsanwait allgemeiner Anweisung selbständig erledi- 
mit eigener Praxis) gen (z.B.Sachbearbeiter, Buchhalter, 
1$—1 Mitarbeiter oder allein technischer Zeichner) ‘ 
16—2-9 Mitarbeiter 53—Angestelite, dis selbständige Leistungen in 
17—10 Mitarbeiter und mehr veranwortungsvoller Tatigkeit erbringen 
in Handel, Gewerbe und Industrie oder begrenzte Verantwortung fir die 
21—1 Mitarbeiter oder allein Tätigkeit anderer tragen (z.B. wiss. Mitar- 
22—2-9 Mitarbeiter beiter, Prokurist, Abteilungsleiter) 
23—10-49 Mitarbeiter 54—Angestellte mit umfassenden Führungsauf- 
24—50 Mitarbeiter und mehr gaben und Entscheidungsbefugnissen 
30—Mithelfende Famillienangehorige (z.B.Direktor, Geschäftsführer, Vorstand 
Beamte/Richter/Berufssoldaten GréBerer Betriebe und Verbände) 
40—Beamte im einfachen Dienst (bis einschlieB). Arbeiter 
Oberamtsmeister) 60—~ungelernte Arbeiter 
41—Beamte im mittleren Dienst (vom Assisten- 61—angelermte Arbeiter 
ten bis einschl. Hauptsekretar/Amts- 62-—gelernte und Facharbeiter 
inspektor) 63—Vorarbeiter und Kolonnenfihrer 
42—Beamte im gehobenen Dienst (vom Inspek- 64—Meister/Poliere 


tor bis einschl. Oberamtmann/Oberamtsrat) 
43—Beamte im höheren Dienst, Richter (vom 
Regierungsrat aufwärts) 





Appendix C. Distribution of Social class by Industry Type (Percentages) 











Berufliche Large- Smali 
Stellung All Scale Bureau- Profes- Competil- Capital- Competl- 
Response Codes Industries Primary Engineering cratic sional tive ist tive 
OWNERS 10, H, 12, 13, 21, 
22, 23, 24, 30 5.9 44.2 1.2 1.2 1.9 8.8 3.5 3.4 
PROFESSIONALS 15, 16, 17 0.2 0.0 0.0 0.0 1.4 0.1 0.0 0.0 
FOREMEN, MANAGERS 
AND UPPER 
WHITE-COLLAR 50, 53, 54, 64 8.8 0.7 9.1 6.5 14.9 10.1 6.8 8.9 
CIVIL SERVANT 40, 41, 42, 43 6.7 0,2 62 30.2 16.9 0.1 0.0 0.0 
WHITE-COLLAR 
EMPLOYEE 51, 52 28.6 4.0 20.5 48.0 435 50.2 20.6 12.2 
BLUE-COLLAR 


EMPLOYEE 60, 61, 62, 63 49.7 50.8 63.0 14.2 21.5 30.7 69.2 75.5 
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In the present study we address the issue of ethnic-group occupational mobility. 
Utilizing data on the Israeli labor force for the years 1969 and 1982 we examine 
changes in the occupational distribution of four distinct groups: Jews of 
EuropeaniAmerican origin, Jews of AsianiAfrican origin, Israeli Arabs, and 
non-citizen Arabs from the West Bank and the Gaza District. Longlinear analysis is 
employed to distinguish between structural and compositional sources of group 
mobility. Our findings indicate that changes in the ethnicity—occupation relationship 
that took place over time were more strongly related to structural shifts than to 
compositional changes in the labor force. Analysis at the occupational level revealed 
considerable variation in ethnic mobility within and outside of occupations. 
Specifically, superordinate groups benefitted more from the structural and 
compositional changes than did other groups. While occupational differentiation 
between Asian/African Jews and European/American Jews did not change, 
differentiation between Jews and Arabs increased. These findings are discussed in 
light of sociological theories of mobility and ethnic organization of the labor market. 


The proposition that entrance of a new subor- 
dinate ethnic group into a labor market alters 
its structure and prompts occupational mobil- 
ity stems from a long-standing theoretical 


tradition. Students of race relations have 


repeatedly noted that ethnic composition of 
the labor force has significant consequences 
for differential occupational opportunities (e.g., 
Glenn, 1966; Lieberson, 1980; Semyonov, et 
al., 1984; Spilerman and Miller, 1977). Re- 
searchers, however, have seldom examined 
the dynamic relationship between changing 
ethnic composition and occupational mobility. 
In this regard, recent trends in occupational 
mobility among ethnic groups in Israel provide 
us with a unique opportunity to explore this 
theoretical issue. The purpose of the present 
paper, therefore, is to examine patterns of 
ethnic-group mobility and to distinguish the 
role of structural shift and of change in popula- 
tion composition in affecting such mobility. 
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ETHNIC OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY 
Compositional Sources 


Theoretical formulations of ethnic stratifica- 
tion have typically been stated in dynamic 
terms allowing for changes in the position of 
groups in the stratification system. The succes- 
sion model (Park, 1974; Shibutani and Kawn, 
1968) views social and occupational mobility as 
generated by successive waves of immigrants. 
Each ethnic group enters at the bottom of the 
occupational hierarchy, taking the least desir- 
able positions. As a result, ethnic groups al- 
ready in the system are pushed up one notch in 
the occupational ladder. The resulting position 
of each group corresponds to its time of arrival: 
firstcomers on top, latecomers below. This 
process is most likely to be maintained when 
the influx of newcomers more or less equals 
the rate at which low-ranking vacancies prolif- 
erate. Under alternate circumstances, how- 
ever, conflict may arise and the rule of ethnic 
succession be undermined (Light, 1981). 
According to the queueing model (Hodge, 
1973; Lieberson 1980; Thurow, 1975) ethnic 
groups are ordered by their desirability for em- 
ployers. The least desirable ethnic group is 
relegated to occupations at the bottom of the 
occupational ladder. Consequently, change in 
the ethnic composition of the labor force has 
significant consequences for differential occu- 
pational opportunities. An increase in the rela- 
tive size of a subordinate ethnic minority usu- 
ally leads to greater disadvantages for the 
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group.! Lieberson’s (1980) comprehensive 
study of black and white immigrants presents a 
unique effort to capture, systemically, the 
changing occupational -positions of ethnic 
groups in the United’ States. Especially il- 
luminating i is Lieberson’s comparison of white 
immigrants from South, Central, and Eastern 
Europe, with blacks who reside in the North. 
Both white immigrants and blacks fared rather 
poorly at the turn of the century and were 
situated at the bottom of the occupational 
hierarchy. Three-quarters of a century later the 
position of white immigrants was considerably 
better than that of most blacks. Lieberson 
views the fact that blacks continued their mi- 
gration to the North, during a period when 
European migration was regulated and cur- 
tailed, as a major determinant of labor market 
disadvantages for blacks during this century. 

A similar argument is inherent in the “over- 
flow thesis” which states that as a subordinate 
ethnic group increases in size, superordinates 
“overflow” 
(Glenn, 1964, 1966; Spilerman and Miller, 
1977). In the context of the United States it was 
argued that ‘*. . . so long as most Negroes are 
employed and subordinated, they will probably 
continue to reduce the proportion of white 
workers at the lowest levels” (Glenn, 
1966: 178). The “overflow thesis” is akin to the 
queueing model; the former focuses on implica- 
tions for the superordinate group while the 
latter highlights the consequences for subordi- 
nates. Both models, however, as well as the 
. succession model, emphasize the role of 
changing population composition for ethnic 
mobility while only implicitly addressing 
structural changes in the occupational system. 


Structural Sources 


Students of social. mobility have long distin- 
guished structural mobility from pure—or 
exchange—mobility (Duncan 1966; Hauser et 
al., 1975; Matras, 1980; McClendon, 1977; 
Sorensen, 1975). The distinction has frequently 
arisen in the context of examining mobility ta- 
bles that consist of the joint occupational dis- 
tribution of fathers and sons (intergenera- 
tional), or of individuals at different stages of 
their working life (intragenerational). The in- 
terpretation of mobility tables is generally 
confounded by the fact that marginal distribu- 


tions in the two time periods (e.g. fathers vs. 


sons; first job vs. current job) usually differ 


' Group size may become an advantage if the 
group reaches “critical mass” (Lieberson, 1980; 
Semyonov and Tyree, 1981); that is, a large enough 
size to support a semi-autonomous market and occu- 
pational structure. 


into higher-status positions: 
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because of structural changes in the economy. 
Indeed, these differences between the two dis- 
tributions actually “force” a certain amount— 
and particular patterns—of mobility (McClen- 
don, 1977). Such mobility is typically referred 
to as structural mobility and is defined as ". . . 
that part of total observed mobility which is 
directly attributable to changes in the struc- 
ture of objective mobility opportunities” 
(Goldthorpe, 1980:73). 

The goal of traditional mobility research has 
been to evaluate the degree of “openness” ina 


“social system for purposes of cross-national or 


over time comparisons (Goldthorpe, 1980; 
Hazelrigg and Garnier, 1976; Grusky and 
Hauser, 1984; Tyree et al. 1979). Structural 
mobility was therefore “controlled”? in order 
that “pure” mobility could be measured and 
analyzed. In this context structural mobility 
has been viewed as a nuisance factor of secon- 
dary importance. 

Emphasis on “pure” mobility has been 
somewhat unfortunate since it shifts attention 
away from important consequences of 
structural change, a problem recognized and 
discussed in detail a decade ago by Hauser et 
al. (1975:295). 


Rather than treating shifts in the occupa- 
tional structure as a nuisance factor, to be 
set aside before undertaking comparative 
mobility analysis, we suggest that shifts in 
the occupational structure may be both the 
driving force and the problematic issue in 
comparative mobility studies. 


Recently, Simkus (1984) and Robinson (1984) 
explicitly addressed the question of how 
structural shifts associated with industrializa- 
tion result in constraints on temporal changes 
in occupational mobility. Simkus ‘identifies 
several distinct components of structural ef- 
fects on mobility, components referred to as 
discrepancy, concentration, and composition 
effects. Each offers a unique contribution to 
the explanation of the mobility process. Dis- 
crepancy refers to differences in the marginal 
distributions of occupations at two points in 
time; these differences lead to “forced” mobil- 
ity: Concentration is defined as the extent to 
which occupational distributions depart from 
equiproportional distribution. The composi- 
tion component captures the varying inher- 
itance patterns typical of different occupational 
categories. Shifts in the occupational structure 
(discrepancy) appear to have the greatest im- 
pact on mobility. “While shifting- discrepancy 
effects do not constitute the whole story of 
structural changes in intergenerational mobil- 
ity, they play a leading role in the highest rates 
observed in modern societies’? (Simkus, 
1984:305). 
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Occupational mobility, whether pure or 
structural, has been extensively researched. 
Surprisingly, ethnic-group mobility has re- 
ceived little, if any, attention in this context. 
There are, however, several exceptions 
(Featherman and Hauser, 1976; Hauser and 
Featherman, 1977; Hout, 1984) that explore the 
mobility of individuals from particular ethnic 
backgrounds; these, however, have not set out 
to examine changes in the structure of ethnic 
stratification. This neglect is especially curious 
since mobility appears to be a central theme in 
ethnic stratification literature (Lieberson, 
1970, 1980). 


ETHNIC STRATIFICATION IN ISRAEL 


A number of issues concerning ethnic mobility 
emerge from the previous discussion. First and 
foremost is the issue of whether and in‘ what 
ways the hierarchical relationship between 
ethnic groups in the labor market is altered 
over time. Second, there is the need to sepa- 
rate the effects of structural shifts from those 
of changing labor-force composition in 
generating ethnic mobility. Israel presents a 


nearly ideal, natural setting for considering. 


such issues. 

Ethnicity is a central dimension of Israel’s 
stratification system. Israel is a multi-ethnic 
society that can be described most succinctly 
as dual. The duality occurs on two levels: Jews 
versus non-Jews (mostly Arabs), and, within 
the Jewish population, Jews of European or 
American descent (Ashkenazim), and Jews of 
Asian or African origin (Sephardim). A general 
awareness of these cleavages has led to a per- 
ception of a tripartite ethnic order in which 
European/American Jews are on top, non-Jews 
are at the bottom, and Asian/African Jews fall 
between (Peres, 1971; Semyonov and Tyree, 
1981; Simon, 1978; Smooha, 1978). 

The two Jewish groups are roughly equal in 
size. European/Americans were the original 
settlers of Israel and came mainly from East 
European countries. Most of the Asian/ 
African Jews arrived after Israel achieved 
statehood and came from Moslem countries of 
the. Middle East and North Africa. They were 
characterized by a more traditional orientation, 
limited education, large families, and minimal 
economic resources. Furthermore, they lacked 
personal ties to those in power. Within the 
Jewish system European/American Jews hold 
higher positions on all indicators of status and 
enjoy more favorable opportunities for 
achievement (Adler and Hodge, 1983; Boyd, et 
al., 1980; Hartman and Eilon, 1975; Kraus, 
1982; Rosenstein, 1981; Semyonov and Tyree, 
1981). Israeli Arabs currently comprise some 
17 percent of the total Israeli population. They 
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are mostly village dwellers who until recently 
had little exposure to western culture. When 
the state of Israel was established in 1948 the 
Arab population became a subordinate minor- 
ity not only numerically, but also politically, 


- socially and economically (Peres, 1971; 


Smooha, 1978; Semyonov and Tyree, 1981). 

The ethnic structure of the Israeli labor force 
has altered somewhat since the 1967 Six Day 
War. In the years that followed, an ever grow- 
ing number of Arabs from the Gaza Strip and 
the West Bank territories joined the Israeli 
economy. These workers who are not Israeli 
citizens generally do not benefit from the wel- 
fare legislation and union protection accorded 
Israeli citizens. Lack of opportunity in the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip has made it neces- 
sary for many of these workers to seek em- 
ployment in Israel. Their numbers have in- 
creased from approximately 9,000 in 1969, to 
over 75,000 in 1982; they now account for ap- 
proximately 7 percent of the Israeli workforce. 
Because of short travel distances, these work- 
ers, to whom we refer as non-citizen Arabs, 
live in their own communities outside the in- 
ternational borders of Israel and commute to 
work daily. Like other subordinate ethnic 
minorities they tend to fill the least desirable 
positions in the occupational system. 

The situation experienced in recent years 
has led to the belief, in Israel, that entry of 
non-citizen Arabs has generated upward occu- 
pational mobility among all native endogenous 
ethnic groups. This perception is captured in a 
monologue of a North African Jew recorded 
by the famous Israeli novelist Amos Oz 
(1983:36): 


If they give back the territories the Arabs 
will stop coming to work, and then and there 
you'll put us back into the dead-end jobs like 
before . . . Look at my daughter; she works 
in a bank now, and every evening an Arab 
comes to clean the building. All you want is 
to dump her from the bank into some textile 
factory, or have her wash the floor instead of 
the Arab. 


The following analysis will examine the ex- 
tent to which ethnic occupational mobility in 
Israel was prompted by structural shifts of the 
economy, and by change in the ethnic com- 
position of the workforce. In particular the 
study centers on the effect produced by the 
entry of non-citizen Arabs on the occupational 
mobility of endogenous groups. 


DATA AND FINDINGS 


Data for the analysis were obtained from labor 
force surveys conducted by the Israel Central 
Bureau of Statistics in 1969 and 1982. The sur- 
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Table 1. Occupational Distribution and Mean Status of Males in Israel in 1969 and 1982, by Ethnic Group 




















(percentages) 
Number 1969 1982 
of Mean Asian/ European/ Non- Asian) European/ Non- 
Occupational Occupa- Status African American Israeli citizen African American Israeli citizen 
Group tions Score Total Jews Jews Arabs Arabs Total Jews Jews Arabs Arabs 
Professional - 

Scientific Technical 10 64.5 10.3 5.5 15.6 3.9 1.5 18.9 9.0 26.5 10.0 0.8 
Managerial Clerical 6 47.8 14.6 93 21.5 3.6 0.4 15.4 14.1 22.3 5.6 0.4 
Skilled workers 

Transport and 

communications 10 413 72 73 75 6.2 3.1 74 10.0 5.8 9.0 1.0 
Trade and 

sales workers 7 39.4 8.1 2S 8.6 7.9 3.8 7.9 8.6 8.2 8.8 2.2 
Craftsman 8 36.9 10.9 13.0 10.1 7.9 12.3 9.4 11.3 7.0 12.8 7.1 
Construction and 

Kindred workers 8 31.3 93 10.7 49 202 45.0 9.5 8.5 2.8 15.6 41.0 
Agricultural workers 8 30.4 10.9 10.1 8.1 24.0 20.8 7.2 6.1 6.1 11.2 12.2 
Service workers 10 28.8 8.8 11.8 6.3 10.0 6,5 8.5 10.6 6.1 9.8 9.7 
Semi skilled workers 8 28.0 6.0 8.2 4.5 5.7 3.1 6.5 6.6 4.8 6.0 17.0 
Unskilled workers 8 26.7 13.9 16.6 12.9 10.6 3.5 12.0 15.2 10.4 11.2 8.0 
N) 83 — 24,295 9,041 12,09! 2,903 260 28,933 10,536 12,318 3,845 2,234 
Percent of total 100.0 37.2 49.8 11.9 1.1 100.0 36.4 42.6 13.3 2I 
Mean status 

(83 occupations) 36.3 32.5 41.0 29.5 25.1 39.8 37.5 46.6 33.2 24.5 





veys were conducted separately for the Jewish 
and non-Jewish population of Israel, and for the 
non-Jewish population residing in the ad- 
ministered territories of the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip. They were carried out quarterly 
during 1969 on samples of approximately 6,500 
households in Israel, and on 4,500 households 
in the administered territories. By 1982 the 
number of households surveyed in the two 
areas grew to 10,000 and 6,500, respectively. 
Data from the quarterly surveys were com- 
bined for both years. For the purpose of the 
present analysis the Israeli and the adminis- 
tered territories’ samples were then weighted 
and merged in order to obtain a complete pic- 
ture of the male labor force employed in Israel 
at the two points in time.? 


Descriptive Overview 


During the post-Six Day War era Israel experi- 
enced substantial changes in the ethnic and 
occupational structure of its labor force. Table 
| displays the distribution of four ethnic 


2 The occupational classification used by the Israel 
Central Bureau of Statistics was modified in 1972. 
Consequently, occupational distributions for the 
years 1969 and 1982 could not be directly compared. 
Since we were specifically interested in comparisons 
over time, the 1982 data were reclassified according 
to the two-digit occupational categories available for 
1969 data. 


groups—Jews of European/American origin, 
Jews of Asian/African origin, Israeli Arabs, 
and non-citizen Arabs (Arabs from the ad- 
ministered territories)—across ten major occu- 
pational categories ordered by status. The 
ethnic structure of Israeli society is clearly mir- 
rored in the figures presented in Table !. Jews, 
especially of European/American descent, 
were overrepresented in professional and sci- 
entific occupations, and in managerial and 
clerical occupations. Arabs, both Israeli and 
non-citizen, were overrepresented in agricul- 
tural and construction occupations. Conse- 
quently, the mean occupational status of Jews 
was substantially higher than that of non-Jews. 
Within the Jewish population European/ 


` American Jews generally held higher-status 


jobs than did Asian/African Jews. Non-citizen 
Arabs held lower-status jobs than Israeli Arabs 
and were thus located at the bottom of the 
occupational hierarchy. 

The ethnic order of the occupational 
structure remained remarkably stable over the 
period, with European/American Jews on top, 
Arabs from the administered territories at the 
bottom, and Asian/African Jews and Israeli 
Arabs between the two extremes. Nonethe- 
less, several meaningful changes occurred 
during the period. The first and perhaps most 
salient change was in the composition of the 
workforce. Between 1969 and 1982 the share of 
Jews in the labor force declined, while that of 
non-Jews increased. The decrease was most 
pronounced for European/Americans (from 
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49.8 percent to 42.6 percent), and the increase 
was largest in the case of non-citizen Arabs 
(from 1.1 percent to 7.7 percent).? 

The second dimension of change was the 
shift in the occupational structure. Between 
1969 and 1982 Israel experienced an impressive 
occupational upgrading. The proportion of 
labor force employed in high-status occupa- 
tions (i.e., professional, scientific and technical 
jobs) grew from 10.3 percent to 15.9 percent. In 
contrast, the proportion of workforce in ag- 
riculture and manual jobs declined consid- 
erably. Further changes occurred within these 
broad categories as higher-status occupations 
tended to expand. 

Finally, important changes took place in the 
occupational distribution of each ethnic group. 
These changes appear especially pronounced 
when the ten major occupational categories are 
replaced by 83 detailed occupations (at the 
two-digit level). As is evident from the last row 
of Table 1, the mean occupational status 
(Tyree’s [1981] SES scale) of European/ 
American Jews, Asian/African Jews, and Is- 
raeli Arabs improved by approximately 10 per- 
cent of their initial status. Non-citizen Arabs, 
in contrast, did not improve their occupational 
positions; if anything, they lost status both in 
relative and absolute terms. Since a variety of 
changes took place during the period, it is not 
clear to what extent upward occupational mo- 
bility of the three endogenous ethnic groups 
was determined by structural shifts in the oc- 
cupational structure, by entry and growth of a 
subordinate ethnic group, or by both. This 
question is examined in the loglinear analysis 
that follows. 


Fitting a Loglinear Model 


The issue raised in the preceding section can be 
stated most succinctly if we ask whether the 
relationship between ethnicity and occupation 
changed during the period under study. Now 
we can examine it by means of the loglinear 
model for the joint distribution of ethnicity, 
occupation, and time. The model is estimated 
here for the cross-classification of 83 occupa- 
tional categories by 4 ethnic groups by 2 time 
periods. The saturated model is written as 


Fin = n 79 of ok SP SE PE TPE 


3 Although differences in fertility contributed 
somewhat to change in the relative size of 
European/American, and Asian/African Jewish 
groups, vis-a-vis each other, the large increase in 
proportion of non-Jews was primarily a result of 
changing patterns of employment and participation 
in Israel's labor market. 
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where 7°, 7®, and 77 are the main effects 
of occupation, ethnicity and time, respectively. 
qE, 70T, and 7"T are two-way interaction ef- 
fects, and 7°=? is the three-way interaction ef- 
fect. The latter term is of particular interest 
since it represents the triple relationship among 
the three variables. It may be interpreted as 
measuring the extent to which the relationship 
between ethnicity and occupation changed 
over time (Hauser et al., 1975; Knoke and 
Burke, 1980). A large coefficient would mean 
that the relationship was considerably altered; 
that is, occupational distributions of ethnic 
groups changed in a dissimilar way and that 
“pure” group mobility occurred. A coefficient 
negligible in size, however, would lead to the 
conclusion that the relationship between 
ethnicity and occupation remained stable over 
time, and that overall, ethnic groups were not 
occupationally mobile vis-a-vis each other. 

Maximum likelihood estimates of the fit of 
several different models, and the degrees of 
freedom associated with them, are presented in 
Table 2. In each model certain parameters are 
fixed, and the likelihood-ratio statistics are 
then attributed to those relationships (de- 
scribed in the third column) which are free to 
vary. In model 1 only univariate marginals are 
fixed and the likelihood-ratio (L? = 23,198) is 
attributable to the three two-way, and one 
three-way relationships not fitted. Of the total 
663 (83x4x2—1 = 663) degrees of freedom 
available in the table, 86 ((83-1) + 
(4—1)+(2—1} = 86) are used to fit model 1. 
Hence, 577 degrees of freedom remain for 
testing the model. In contrast to model 1, 
in which all the relationship parameters 
are free to vary in fitting the data, model 5 
controls for all relationships except the triple 
interaction. The likelihood-ratio of the model 
(L? = 1,030) which is associated with 246 de- 
grees of freedom is uniquely attributable to the 
three-way interaction of occupation, ethnicity, 
and time. 

A comparison between each of the models 
presented in Table 2 and the saturated model 
(not shown, since it has no degrees of freedom 
and L* = 0.0) indicates that the likelihood-ratio 
estimates in all cases are statistically signifi- 
cant with a = 0.001, which means that none of 
the models yields an acceptable overall fit to 
the data. The comparison of any pair of models 
presented in Table 2, where the difference in L? 
relative to the differences in degrees of free- 
dom associated with the models is taken as a 
statistical criterion for the improvement in fit- 
ting the data (Upton, 1978:56), also yields sig-. 
nificant results with a = 0.001. This, however, 
is hardly surprising in view of the direct re- 
lationship between sample size and the mag- 
nitude of L?. Since over 50,000 cases were 
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Table 2. Loglinear Models for the Joint Distribution of Occupation, Ethnicity, and Time (Male labor force) 
Model Description: 











Marginals Fitted Relationship Excluded L? df L/L}  L?/L3 

Model a) Q) (3) (4) 6) (6) 
6) [Occupation] [Ethnicity] 

[Time] All Relationships 23,198 STI — — 
(2) [Occupation, Time] Ethnic Stratification 

(Ethnicity, Time] 3-wey Interaction 18,367 492 — — 
(3) {Occupation, Ethnicity] Compositional Change 

(Occupation, Time] 3-way Interaction 3,303 249 14 ~ 
(4) (Occupation, Ethnicity] Structural Change 

(Ethnicity, Time] 3-way Interaction 5,080 328 23 — 
(5) [Occupation, Ethnicity] 

[Occupation, Time] 3-way Interaction 

[Ethnicity, Time] only 1,030 246 .04 .05 


-included in the analysis, just about any dis- 
crepancy between the observed and expected 
distributions would be statistically signifizant. 
Thus, a more appropriate procedure for 
evaluating the substantive contribution of a 
given effect in large samples is to comput the 
reduction in L? associated with the model of 
interest relative to a baseline model (Goodman, 
1982; Knoke and Burke, 1980; Stolzenberg and 
D'Amico, 1977). 

The model of independence (only main ef- 
fects) is typically chosen as a baseline for com- 
parison. In the present case we are primarily 
interested in the magnitude of the unique 
three-way interaction which, we noted eazlier, 
is estimated in model 5. We therefore evaluate 
the likelihood-ratio of model 5 as a proportion 
of the overall relationship among the variables, 
which is captured by model 1. The figure in the 
last row of column 5 (0.04 = 1,030/23, 198) indi- 
cates that only 4 percent of the baseline model 

- variation might be attributed to the triple in- 
teraction. Indeed, change over time in the re- 
lationship between ethnicity and occupation 
only barely contributes to reproducing the ob- 
served distribution. 

Since our central interest lies in the 
ethnicity-occupation relationship, a more con- 
servative model can be used as a baseline for 
comparison. In model 2 the ethnicity— 
occupation interaction is omitted while the 
two-way relationships of occupation—time, and 
ethnicity-time are fitted. The three-way re- 
lationship accounting for L? in model 5 is eval- 
uated, then, as a proportion of the overall un- 
controlled relationship between ethnicity and 
occupation (model 2). The result presented in 
the bottom row of column 6 indicates that even 
under .these assumptions, the three-way in- 
teraction accounts for only 5 percent of the 
relationship. We can conclude, therefore, that 
in spite of the fact that the relationship between 
ethnicity and occupation was altered some- 
what between 1969 and 1982, the change ac- 


counted for only a minimal portion of the 
mobility that took place. 

Utilizing the same procedure of relative re- 
duction in the likelihood-ratio it is possible to 
evaluate ‘model 3 and model 4. The likelihood- 
ratio associated with model 3 (L? = 3,303) is 
attributable to the ethnicity—time relationship 
(and the three-way interaction) which is not 
fixed and which represents the change in ethnic 
composition. In model 4 the occupation—time 
interaction is free to fit the data, and L? associ- 
ated with the model is thus attributable to the 
structural change that took place. Both model 3 
and model 4 are evaluated relative to the model 
of independence (model 1) in order to deter- 
mine their contribution to the joint relationship 
of ethnicity, occupation, and time. The results, 
presented in the fifth column of Table 2, indi- 
cate that the proportional contribution of com- 
positional change estimated by model 3 is 0.14, 
as compared with 0.23 in the case of model 4. 
This means that the interaction of occupation 
and time accounts for a larger portion of the 
overall relationship than does the ethnicity- ` 
time interaction. Clearly, change in the occu- 
pational structure is central in determining the 
occupational distribution of ethnic groups over 
time. 


Occupation-Specific Patterns of 
Ethnic Group Mobility 


Up to this point we have been concerned with 
the placement of individuals from different 
ethnic backgrounds in the occupational sys- 
tem. We now shift our attention to a second, 
though related, issue: the extent of in-and-out 
mobility characteristic of specific occupa- 
tional categories. Here, occupations rather 
than individuals are taken as units of analysis. 
The three-way interaction coefficients, ex- 
tracted from the saturated loglinear mode] dis- 
cussed earlier, may now be used to charac- 
terize each occupation with regard to the ex- 
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tent of ethnic groups’ entry and exit over the 
period of study. Although the triple interaction 
contributed little toward reproducing the occu- 
pational distribution of individuals, this does 
not necessarily mean that ethnic occupational 
mobility did not take place. It simply indicates 
that its effect at the individual level was small 
relative to the overall variation among individ- 
uals (Fossett and Swicegood, 1982). At the 
ecological level, however, deviations from the 
mean tendency may be of substantive interest 
in characterizing different occupations, and in 
relating occupation-specific mobility to other 
occupational attributes. 

Occupation-specific patterns of ethnic mo- 
bility, as indicated by the three-way interaction 
terms, can be more clearly assessed by means 
of odds-ratios. The odds-ratios are derived 
from the cross-classification of ethnicity (for 
pairs of ethnic groups) by time for each occu- 
pation. The ratios are calculated as (fi . fz2) / 
(fie . f2,:) where f,, is the number of individuals 
from ethnic group A employed in the occupa- 
tion in 1969, and fig is the number of group B 
members in the occupation at the same point in 
time. fz, and fz are the frequencies of the two 
groups in 1982, respectively. The greater the 
mobility of group A out of the occupation, the 
higher the ratio. These odds are directly related 
to the three-way interaction effect in the satu- 
rated loglinear model and can be calculated in 
the following way: 


OET RT 
fin fizo = ( Tuy x ( Tu yz 
fire fiz Tae TET 


Since the second term on the right-hand side of 
the equation is constant for all occupational 
categories, the odds-ratio and the three-way 
interaction term are perfectly correlated. The 
properties of the loglinear model assure that 
confounding demographic or labor-force pro- 
cesses are eliminated (Simpson et al., 1982). 
The odds-ratios adjust for overall expansion of 
the labor force, growth or shrinkage of par- 
ticular ethnic groups, and change in the size of 
occupations. 

Odds-ratios were computed four times for 
the 83 occupations. Each time, a different 
ethnic contrast for the two years (1969 and 
1982) was specified. The contrasts examined 
were Jews (European/American and Asian/ 
African combined) versus non-citizen Arabs;4 
Israeli Arabs versus non-citizen Arabs; Jews 
versus Israeli Arabs; and European/American 


4 In the remainder of the paper the two Jewish 
groups are combined when contrasted with Arabs, 
since separate analyses consistently showed identi- 
cal patterns. 
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Jews versus Asian/African Jews. These cross- 
product odds-ratios were transformed to the 
logarithmic scale in order to modify the skew- 
ness of the distribution and to minimize the 
possible effect of outliers. The means and 
standard deviations of the four distributions 
(across 83 occupations) were then calculated 
and are presented in Table 3. The figures reveal 
differences among the ethnic contrasts as well 
as considerable variation among occupations 
within each ethnic contrast, as determined by 
the standard deviations. The mean scores for 
the first two contrasts indicate larger in- 
mobility of non-citizen Arabs relative to local 
ethnic groups. Differential mobility is less pro- 
nounced in contrasts of local ethnic groups 
(i.e., Jews vs. Israeli Arabs, and European/ 
American Jews vs. Asian/African Jews). 

To help in understanding the interpretation 
of differential mobility in the present context, 
the logged odds-ratios for three occupations 
are presented for illustrative purposes. Nega- 
tive values indicate larger relative in-mobility 
of the group listed first in the contrast, while 
positive values appear when the opposite oc- 
curs. Values close to zero mean that in-or-out 
mobility of the two ethnic groups was similar. 
In the case of office administrators there was 
greater in-mobility for Jews when compared 
separately to non-citizen Arabs and to Israeli 
Arabs (— 1.74 and —0.59, respectively). Mobil- 
ity of Israeli Arabs into this occupation was 
somewhat higher than that of non-citizen 
Arabs as indicated by the odds ratio of —0.43. 
Among Jews, the entry of persons from 
Asian/African background exceeded that of 
persons from European/American origin. 
Somewhat different patterns are revealed by 
the other occupations. Jews tended to exit the 
occupational category of cooks and waiters, 
while Israeli Arabs experienced the largest 
in-mobility. Finally, in the case of unskilled 
labor, Jews and Israeli Arabs had higher out- 
mobility rates than noncitizen Arabs. The exit 
of Jews, however, was more pronounced than 
that of Israeli Arabs (odds-ratio of 0.75); within 
the Jewish population European/American 
Jews were more likely to exit the occupation 
than were persons from Asian/African descent. 


Determinants of Occupation-Specific 
Ethnic Group Mobility 


The sociological literature cited at the outset of 
this paper led us to anticipate that differential 
group mobility would be systematically related 
to occupational characteristics. In particular, 
we expected that the odds-ratios of differential 
mobility would be related to the socioeconomic 
status of an occupation and penetration of the 
subordinate ethnic group. Regression models 
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Table 3. Means and Standard Deviations of Logged Differential Mébility Odds Between 1969 and 1982, for 
Ethnic Contrasts in 83 Occupational Categories, and Illustrative Figures for Three Occupations 











= Office Cooks and Unskilled 

Contrasts X S.D. Administrators Waiters Laborers 
‘Jews vs. 

Noncitizen Arabs 3.71 3.03 -1.74 1.01 2.66 
Israeli Arabs vs. 

Noncitizen Arabs 3.41 3.34 —0.43 —0.25 2.40 
Jews vs. 

Israeli Arabs —0.12 0.76 —0,59 0.87 0.75 
European/ American vs. 

Asian/ African Jews 0.49 1.11 0.96 0.74 0.22 





were therefore examined for the differential 
mobility of the four ethnic contrasts. In each 
model, differential group mobility, measured 
by the cross-product odds-ratios, was taken as 
a function of occupational SES, growth of 
non-citizen Arabs, and proportion of wage ear- 
ners in the occupation. The latter was added as 
a control variable. Standardized regression 
coefficients estimated for these models are 
presented in Table 4. 

Differential mobility of Jews versus non- 
citizen Arabs was examined in model 1. The 
statistically significant negative coefficient of 
SES (6=-0.26) indicated that the higher the 
status of an occupation, the more likely was 
Jewish in-mobility relative to in-mobility of 
. honcitizen Arabs.ć In other words, Jews were 
not only higher in the occupational hierarchy, 
but between 1969 and 1982 they were also up- 
wardly mobile relative to the subordinate 
group. The proportion in 1969 of non-citizen 
Arabs in an occupation was negatively related 
to the dependent variable even when SES was 
controlled. ; 

At first sight this finding seems somewhat 
curious. It suggests that the higher the propor- 
tion of Arabs from the ‘administered ter- 
ritories,” the more likely were Jews to enter 
the occupation. The more appropriate in- 
terpretation, however, appears to be that the 
lower the proportion of Arabs from the “ad- 
ministered territories” in the occupation at the 
initial point in time, the greater was their in- 
mobility (relative to Jews) to the occupation. 
This attests to the profound penetration of 
Arabs from the territories throughout the oc- 
cupational structure during the period. Finally, 
the negative coefficient for the effect of pro- 
portion wage earners indicates that, controlling 


$ Other variables considered were mean age and 
unemployment rate in the occupation. These, how- 
ever, did not improve upon previous models, and for 
the sake of parsimony are not reported. 

* Alternatively, one may conclude that the lower 
the status, the greater the out-mobility of Jews. and 
in-mobility of non-citizen Arabs. 


for the previous two variables, the higher the 
proportion of wage earners in the occupation, 
the more likely were non-citizen Arabs to 
enter. As expected, members of the subordi- 
nate group were barred from occupations 
where opportunities for self-employment and 
entrepreneurship existed; instead they were 
relegated to wage-earning jobs. 

Model 2 in Table 4 compares the mobility of 
Israeli Arabs with that of non-citizen Arabs. As 
in the previous case the coefficient for SES and 
proportion of non-citizen Arabs are negative, 
and the coefficient of proportion salaried in the 
occupation is positive. Apparently, the social 
mechanisms which operated to distinguish mo- 
bility of Jews from that of non-citizen Arabs 
were essentially similar in the case of Israeli 
Arabs. 

Both Jews and Israeli Arabs enjoyed upward 
mobility relative to the “newcomers” subordi- . 
nate group. It is not clear, however, to what 
extent the endogenous groups have experi- 
enced differential mobility vis-a-vis each other, 
and if so, how such mobility was related to 
socioeconomic standing of occupations and to 
the entry of non-citizen Arabs into the occupa- 
tion. Thus, in equation 3 a regression model is 
estimated predicting differential mobility for 
the contrast of Jews vs. Israeli Arabs, while 
equation 4 pertains to the contrast of the two 
Jewish groups. 

The most significant effect observed in 
Model 3 is that of occupational SES, indicating 
that the higher the status of the occupation, the 
more likely was in-mobility of Jews relative to 
Israeli Arabs. Although both groups were up- 
wardly mobile, the superordinate group of 
Jews “did better” than Israeli Arabs and were 
able to seize more of the preferred opportuni- 
ties. Entry of Arabs from the “administered 
territories” had some effect (though not statis- 
tically significant) on the differential mobility 
of Jews and Israeli Arabs. The more rapid the 
increase in the number of “newcomers” in an 
occupation, the greater the out-mobility of 
Jews relative to Arabs. Such a process means 
that certain occupations were becoming “more 
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Table 4. Standardized Regression Coefficients for 
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Models Predicting the Odds of Differential Mobility 


between 1969 and 1982 for Ethnic Contrasts in 83 Occupational Categories (standard errors in 














parentheses) 
Group Mobility (in odds 1969-1982) 
2 
1 Israeli Arabs vs. 3 4 
Independent Jews vs. Arabs Arabs from Jews vs. European/American vs. 
Variables from Territories Territories Israeli Arabs Asian/ African Jews 
SES of Occupation —.26 —.29 —.35 16 
(.10) (11) (.12) (.14) 
Proportion Arabs from* —.47 —.39 
Territories in 1969 (.10) (.10) 
Change in proportion 
of Arabs from 16 .04 
Territories 1969-1982 (.09) (.12) 
Proportion Wage .28 26 —.09 -.11 
Earners in Occupation (.09) (.10) (.10) (11) 
R? 31 27 .22 .03 





® Proportion rather than change in proportion was used in the first two models since change in proportion is 


itself an indicator of mobility for noncitizen Arabs. 


Arab” in their composition, even within socio- 
economic categories. 

In the last contrast, examined in model 4, 
none of the coefficients were significantly dif- 
ferent from zero. The reader should recall that 
data in Table 3 indicated that the two Jewish 
groups experienced considerable differential 
mobility across occupations. Even so, when 
mobility took place, it was not systematically 
related to any of the factors included in the 
model. In other words, the two groups were 
not differentially affected either by entry of 
non-citizen Arabs or by status of the occupa- 
tion. The two Jewish groups retained their rel- 
ative hierarchical position in the occupational 
structure. 


DISCUSSION 


This study provides several important insights 
concerning ethnic stratification and mobility in 
multi-ethnic societies. Before turning to the 
theoretical concerns which guided the study, 
however, a number of specific findings re- 
garding Israeli society are recounted. During 
the period under study, all three endogenous 
ethnic groups in Israel improved their socio- 
economic positions. Nevertheless, as is evi- 
dent from the loglinear analysis, the relation- 
ship between ethnicity and occupation was 
barely altered, despite a large influx of non- 
citizen Arabs. In fact, changes in ethnic com- 
position of the workforce were of secondary 
importance in determining the observed occu- 
pational distributions. The factor that most af- 
fected individual occupational mobility was the 
structural shift that brought about a consider- 
able upgrading in the occupational system. 


Although compositional changes had only a 
slight effect on overall mobility, further 
analysis showed considerable variability in 
occupation-specific patterns of in-and-out mo- 
bility. Between 1969 and 1982, endogenous 
ethnic groups, both Jews and Arabs, entered 
higher-status occupations and vacated ones in 
which growth of non-citizen Arabs took place. 
The comparison of Jews’ and Israeli Arabs’ 
mobility further indicated that the gap between 
Jews and Arabs was growing. While both 
groups were mobile, Jews were more suc- 
cessful in entering advantageous positions in 
the occupational hierarchy. Jews also tended 
to leave occupations more rapidly in which the 
number of non-citizen Arabs grew dispropor- 
tionately, thus leading to more pronounced 
ethnic differentiation. Within the Jewish popu- 
lation occupational mobility was not related 
either to status or to growth of the subordinate 
group. It is concluded, then, that although 
Asian/African Jews were upwardly mobile, 
neither entry of non-citizen Arabs into the 
labor market, nor the structural changes that 
took place, altered their occupational standing 
vis-a-vis European/American Jews. 

Taken as a whole, the findings highlight the 
dynamics of ethnic changes in Israel. 
European/American and Asian/African Jews 
were equally likely to improve their occupa- 
tional status. Thus, the relative gap between 
the groups remained stable over time. Arabs, 
in contrast, could not fully take advantage of 
the occupational opportunities made available. 
Although Israeli Arabs enjoyed some upward 
mobility, the gap between them and Jews grew 
wider. The influx of non-citizen Arabs to cer- 
tain occupations, combined with the rapid exit 
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of Jews, upheld the caste line in the occupa- 
tional system. Arabs must not be viewed as 
single entity, however. Indeed, the differential 
mobility of Israeli Arabs and non-citizen Arabs 
underscores the difficulties of the latter group; 
a group which participates in the Israeli econ- 
omy under most disadvantageous circum- 
stances. Lacking political power, citizenship 
rights, and feasible economic alternatives, they 
are destined to occupy only those positions 
shunned by other groups. They entered at the 
bottom of the occupational ladder and re- 
mained there at a time when all other groups 
benefitted from structural mobility. 

Queueing and overflow models of ethnic 
stratification center their argument on the ef- 
fect of changing ethnic composition. In this 
respect the findings lend firm support for the 
theses. Rapid growth of a subordinate ethnic 
group was related to upward mobility of all 
groups higher in the ethnic hierarchy. Fur- 
thermore, when more than one group stood to 
benefit from entry and growth of the subordi- 
nate group, those at the top benefitted more 
from the compositional changes. As indicated 
at the outset of this paper, one shortcoming of 
previous work on ethnic stratification has been 
its failure to incorporate explicitly structural 
changes in models of ethnic-group mobility. 
The findings reported here have a direct bear- 
ing on this issue since structural change proved 
to be a more important determinant of ethnic 
groups’ occupational mobility than composi- 
tional change. Evidently, the queueing and 
overflow models underestimate the full extent 
of differential mobility and the advantages en- 
joyed by the superordinate ethnic groups. 
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A SPLIT LABOR MARKET ANALYSIS OF DISCRIMINATION 


AGAINST CHINESE IMMIGRANTS, 1850-1882* 


TERRY E. BOSWELL 
Emory University 


Between 1852 and 1882, Chinese immigrants to the U.S. faced periodic outbursts of 
extensive discrimination. This was a period of transition from petty-commodity to 
capitalist relations, when producers became proletarians. In the course of this 
transition, emerging working-class solidarity was recurringly disrupted by ethnic 
antagonism by white workers against Chinese competitors in the labor market. By 
the 1870s, white small-business owners who employed white labor and competed 
against employers of Chinese labor (many of which were Chinese capitalists) had 
formed a political alliance with white workers in the Democratic Party which secured 
passage of the 1882 Exclusion Act banning further immigration of Chinese workers. 
The pattern of discrimination against the Chinese is analyzed from a split labor 
market perspective in order to explain the sources and outcomes of ethnic 
competition under conditions of unequal labor costs. Split labor market theory is 
expanded to include analysis of the reproduction of split labor market conditions 
and alternative sources of labor market segregation with emphasis placed on the 


effects of market crowding, a self-perpetuating racist discourse, and state action. 


THE DYNAMICS OF SPLIT 
LABOR MARKETS 


Split labor market theory was developed to 
explain the economic sources of ethnic an- 
tagonism. The wide variation in ethnic rela- 
tions indicates that ethnic discrimination can- 
not be taken as the product of primordial 


*Direct correspondence to Terry Boswell, De- 
partment of Sociology, Emory University, Atlanta, 
Georgia 30322. 
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from Bil Sewell, Neil Fligstein, Edgar Kiser, Art 
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human nature or as a remnant of pre-capitalist 
societies which will vanish with moderniza- 
tion. Instead, one must explain the conditions 
under which ethnic affiliation will be invoked 
and relations will be antagonistic (Bonacich, 
1972).! 

Split labor markets exist when the cost of 
labor substantially differs along ethnic lines. 
The usual source of this cost differential is 


' Following Bonacich (1972:548} race is subsumed 
under ethnicity. Lacking more inclusive terms “ra- 
cist or racism" will be used in reference to ideologies 
of ethnic prejudice. The term “white” will be used to 
refer to non-Hispanic caucasians of European origin. 
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regional or national differences in incomes and 
the cost of living which result from the uneven 
development of capitalism. As a result, poor 
rural (im)migrants and sojourners have histori- 
cally become ‘cheap labor,” that is, labor paid 
below the prevailing competitive wage. Other 
factors constant (especially average produc- 
tivity, skill and turnover rates), employers will 
hire the lower-wage labor. As employers re- 
place higher-paid (dominant) labor with 
lower-paid (minority) labor, class conflict be- 
tween captial and labor is transferred to market 
conflict between dominant and minority work- 
ers, which in turn generates ethnic antagonism. 
Dominant workers react with ethnic an- 
tagonism because of economic deprivation, not 
because of false consciousness or traditional 
mistrust. Trade unions, for instance, attempt to 
limit employment to their membership engen- 
dering intense antagonisms against strike- 
„breakers. This only becomes an ethnic an- 
tagonism when employers bring in strikebreak- 
ers (or other “cheap labor’) of a different 
ethnic group. Faced with displacement or wage 
cuts, dominant workers attempt to exclude 
minority labor from equal competition, result- 
ing in segregated labor markets (Bonacich, 
1972, 1976, 1980; Wilson, 1978). 

Bonacich (1972, 1975, 1976), Wilson (1978) 
and others (Marks, 1981; Howell, 1982; Hilton, 
1979) have successfully used split labor market 
theory to explain ethnic antagonism, especially 
between blacks and whites. While split labor 
market theory has done much to explain the 
material causes of discrimination by dominant 
workers, there are three areas in which the 
theory is either ambiguous or deficient: 1) the 
market dynamics of reproducing split labor 
market conditions are ambiguous; 2) the effects 
of a racist discourse and of the state are miss- 
ing or unclear, and 3) the consequences of re- 
producing split labor market conditions and a 
racist discourse for labor market segregation 
are undeveloped. Also important for under- 
standing ethnic antagonism are the conse- 
quences of split labor market dynamics for the 
development of middlemen minorities and 
minority capitalists. Each of these ambiguities 
is briefly examined and the theory expanded to 
include rectifying concepts. This is followed by 
a case study of discrimination against immi- 
grant Chinese from 1850 to 1882 using the ex- 
panded theory. 

The first deficiency in the theory concerns 
an ambiguity over the reproduction of split 
labor markets after the minority workers have 
been absorbed into the labor market. Where a 
split labor market exists, for the same propor- 
tional quantity of dominant labor as minority 
labor seeking employment, the wage offered 
dominant workers would have to greatly ex- 
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ceed that offered minority workers. But as 
captialists actively replace dominant with 
minority labor, demand should rise for minor- 
ity labor and drop for dominant labor until their 
wage schedules eventually meet—unless the 
split in the labor market is somehow repro- 
duced. According to Bonacich, the cost of 
minority labor continues to be lower because 
of their “weak market position” (1976:3940). 
However, a “weak market position” has never 
been explicitly defined and the source of the 
weakness after the labor market has adjusted 
to include the stream of low-cost immigrant 
workers has not been explained.” 

In order to explain the reproduction of split 
labor markets, a “weak market position” is 
defined as a reduced labor market mobility of 
minorities relative to that of dominant workers. 


_ The “weak market position” is a consequence 


of discrimination by dominant workers and the 
state. This weak position persists even after 
the initial causes of the split labor market are 
no longer operant—a result of a “crowding ef- 
fect” (Bergman, 1971; Blau, 1975). When 
minority workers are denied access by dis- 
crimination to the preferred positions in any 
industry, they are crowded into other jobs. 
Market crowding increases the relative supply 
of minority labor for a position, thus repro- 
ducing the ethnic split in labor costs. Crowding 
in one industry will push minorities to other 
industries, spreading split labor market condi- 
tions and ethnic antagonism throughout the 
labor market. 


Ideology and the State 


The second deficiency in split labor market 
theory is the missing impact of the material 
effects of a racist discourse on the reproduc- 
tion of split labor markets: and the role of the 
state in mediating the effects of ethnic an- 
tagonism. Although a split labor market 
analysis can explain the economic incentives of 
invoking a racist ideology, it cannot explain the 
content of that ideology. A discourse created 
to describe new situations borrows and adapts 
concepts from pre-existing ideologies which 
may be only remotely analogous to the new 
situation being described. Therefore, the 
ideology being invoked cannot be reduced to 
the conditions which initiated it (Foucault, 
1970; Althusser, 1971; Sewell, 1980). 

The ideology which is invoked affects the 
manner in which split labor markets are repro- 
duced. For instance, information availability 


z When introducing the concept of a “weak market 
position,” Bonacich only refers back to the initial 
causes of the split and not to the market position of 
minorities after they have been absorbed into labor 
market (1976:39). 
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about jobs and applicants affects the cost of 
labor (Bonacich, 1972:550). How a racist dis- 
course is employed will change the boundary 
of rational behavior, skewing the availability of 
reliable information. The discourse of racism is 
critical for a dynamic analysis of the reproduc- 
tion of split labor market conditions because a 
self-perpetuating relationship exists between 
ethnic discrimination and racist ideologies. An 
initial ethnic difference in the cost of labor will 
not be continually reproduced under competi- 
tive market conditions unless workers continue 
to be ideologically identified. 

In regards to the state, Burawoy (1981) con- 
tends that split labor market analysis excludes 
class interests and reduces state actions to 
“victories” of either dominant workers or 
capitalists (see Bonacich, 1972:554; 1981). This 
reduction obscures the distinction between 
class and market incentives for political action. 
The working class, including the dominant 
workers, loses from discrimination as overall 
wages are depressed and political activities are 
disorganized (the reverse is true for capital) 
(Reich, 1981; Beck, 1980). However, the 
economic incentives inducing social action in 
markets are individualistic, not class (at least 
not directly) (Marx, 1967:72-74, 167-76). 
While it is in the long term interests of the 
working class to prevent ethnic discrimination, 
it is in the immediate interests of individual 
dominant workers in the labor market to sup- 
port state actions which limit competition with 
“cheap labor.” Whether dominant workers 
support politics of ethnic antagonism or poli- 
tics of class solidarity depends primarily upon 
the articulation of the racist discourse and the 
dependence of political parties on minority 
votes. 

A second problem with reducing state ac- 
tions to “victories” of a dominant group is that 
it neglects the mediating effects of the structure 
of the state on the content and timing of state 
actions. Both class and market interests can be 
translated into state policies by political orga- 
nizations, but the state maintains the capitalist 
economy as a whole and is relatively autono- 
mous from the particular interests of classes or 
individual class members (Poulantzas, 1973, 
1983). The timing and intensity of state actions 
depend not only on the political power of the 
“victorious” group, but also upon the potential ef- 
fects on the economy in general and tax reve- 
nues in particular, the national and interna- 
tional political environment, and the sequence 
of elections. 


Segregation and Self-Employment 


The third deficiency in the theory is a result of 
the first two, that is, it is a deficiency in ex- 
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plaining how the reproduction of split labor 
market conditions affects labor market segre- 
gation. Most studies of labor market segrega- 
tion caused by split labor markets have empha- 
sized the role played by discriminatory domi- 
nant trade unions (Bonacich, 1972, 1976; Wil- 
son, 1978). If the rale of a racist discourse is 
included in the theory, then segregated markets 
should also be found where the discourse de- 
nies minorities access to skills learned by filial 
interaction with other workers, in appren- 
ticeships. Along with these active forms of 
segregation, if the effects of market crowding 
are included, then segregation should be found 
in industries into which minority labor has 
been crowded. Where dominant labor cannot 
bar the entry of low-wage minority labor, the 
dominant workers will abandon jobs which are 
paying lower than their market value and the 
crowded section of the labor market will be- 
come the exclusive domain of minority labor. 

This brings us to the effects of split labor 
market conditions on middlemen minorities 
and minority capitalists. Ethnic minorities tend 
to be concentrated in the lower classes except 
for the case of middlemen (Bonacich, 1973; 
Blalock, 1967; Becker, 1956; Schermerhorn, 
1970; Stryker, 1959). Middlemen minorities are 
often found in transactions where the potential 
for open class conflict is high, as between 
landlords and peasants (Blalock, 1967:79-84), 
where there is political competition between 
upper classes, (Wallerstein, 1979:40-1), and 
where the host population otherwise finds the 
transactions undesirable (Stryker, 1959-351). 

Immigrant sojourners are concentrated in 
middleman positions because sojourners desire 
quick returns from highly liquid capital invest- 
ments (Bonacich, 1973; Bonacich and Modell, 
1980; Siu, 1952). Yet labor, not commercial or 
professional self-employment, is the most liq- 
uid source of income. To the extent that liq- 
uidity is central for immigrant sojourners, it is 
necessary to explain when they make more 
fixed investments in self-employment. To be 
sure, higher incomes and more autonomy may 
draw any worker into self-employment. With 
minorities, though, the effects of an expanding 
reproduction of split labor market conditions 
can crowd minorities out of the labor market 
and into self-employment, even at the loss of 
income and liquidity (Light, 1972). Self- 
employment is a desirable alternative for 
minorities when it enables them to avoid com- 
petition with and discrimination by dominant 
workers. Self-employed minorities can also 
compensate for discrimination by intensifying 
self-exploitation. 

Furthermore, in ethnic enclaves, there is a 
high variance in the liquidity of minority in- 
vestment, such as vertically organized 
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minorities “where Jewish manufacturers sold 
to Jewish wholesalers who used Jewish retail 
outlets” (Bonacich, 1973:586). Split labor 
market conditions are important for explaining 
this variance. In general, where discrimination 
and segregated labor markets produce ethnic 
enclaves, minority investment in providing 
ethnic goods and services is enhanced, and 
where the reproduction of split labor markets 
generates cheap labor, minority investment in 
capitalist production is enhanced. In this last 
instance, the investor should be considered a 
minority capitalist rather than a middleman 
minority. 

Assessing the impact of split labor market 
conditions on self-employment requires mak- 
ing a distinction between petty-commodity 
producers and proletarians—a distinction that 
has been deliberately avoided in past research 
(Bonacich, 1975:606; 1972:553; 1981, although 
her later work, 1984a, is more precise).3 Domi- 
nant workers have no obvious economic in- 
centive for discriminating against minority 
petty-commodity producers, but other self- 
employed minorities are subject to antagonism 
when, as middlemen, they act as agents of 
exploitation (such as rent collectors) or when, 
as minority capitalists, they employ low-cost 
minority labor. Dominant capitalists who must 
employ dominant workers because of union 
power or geographic isolation, will also be- 
come antagonistic against competing minority 
capitalists who have an easier access to 
“cheap” minority labor (Hilton, 1979). The de- 
velopment of minority capitalists in conjunc- 
tion with split labor market conditions results 
in dominant employers and their dominant em- 
ployees developing a common interest in eco- 
nomic discrimination against minorities. Given 
a cultural environment of ethnic prejudice, 
this common economic interest can result in 
political ties based on ethnicity which crosscut 
class affiliations. 


THE PATTERN OF DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST CHINESE IMMIGRANTS 


The above discussion suggests that the am- 
biguities and deficiencies in split labor market 
theory are not insurmountable. Specifically, 
the theory should be expanded to include the 
effects of: market crowding and a racist’ dis- 
course on the reproduction of split labor 
-market conditions and the formation of segre- 


3 Bonacich (1972:548-9) uses broadly defined 
terms in order to make her theory applicable to as 
many situations as possible. This has unfortunate 
consequences (Burawoy, 1981; Willhelm, 1980) and 
in this paper, a split labor market only refers to the 
market for wage labor. 
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gated labor markets, class interests and the 
articulation of the racist discourse on ethnic 
politics; the structure of the state on the po- 
litical expression of ethnic antagonism, and 
split labor market dynamics on middlemen 
minorities and minority capitalists. These 
theoretical points are illustrated in an analysis 


‘of split labor market dynamics for the immi- 


grant Chinese during the period of their initial 
migration to the United States in 1850 until 
1882, when further immigration was legally 
banned. This was a period of “initial pro- 
letarianization” (Gordon et al., 1982), that is, a 
transition period from petty-commodity to in- 
dustrial capitalist production in which the labor 
market was initially formed. 

This study addresses the following theoreti- 
cal issues: 1) how are split labor market condi- 
tions and the resulting ethnic antagonisms 
formed; 2) how do changes in the relations of 
production shape (and even reverse) patterns. 
of discrimination; 3) how does a split labor 
market and the corresponding racist discourse 
become self-perpetuating; and 4) how can split 
labor markets engender inter-class political al- 
liances. The Chinese in America provide an 
excellent case for this study because they were 
immigrant sojourners who vacillated between ` 
the labor market and self-employment under 
conditions of constant racial prejudice but only 
periodic discrimination on a mass scale.* 

While historical studies of Chinese immi- 
grants in America treat ethnocentric prejudice 
as a constant factor in relations between whites 
and the Chinese, they generally divide the ex- 
perience of active discrimination into three pe- 


4 Cheng and Bonacich’s (1984) recent book con- 
cerns Asian immigration and chapter 4 by Bonacich 
(1984b) deals with Asian labor in California and 
Hawaii. While this chapter oddly does not explicitly 
refer to split labor market dynamics, the principle 
elements of the theory are present and not surpris- 
ingly, the conclusions are similar to those reached 
here. Unlike her previous work, Bonacich (1984b) 
provides analysis of class interests, the distinction 
between workers and petty-commodity producers, 
and the role of the state. However, there is a little 
analysis of the role of ideology, the historical pattern 
of discrimination, the sources of segregated labor 
markets, or the nationalization of the anti-Chinese 
movement. Present in Bonacich (1984b) but not cov- 
ered in this paper, is a discussion of relations in 
Hawaii, Chinese in the agricultural sector, and the 
role of the state in promoting immigration. The only 
other split labor market analysis of Chinese immi- 
gration that I am familiar with is a brief research note 
by Hilton (1979) which mainly draws from the expe- 
rience of Chinese in manufacturing. While Hilton 
nicely outlines the interactions between classes and 
ethnic groups, his research note lacks analysis of the 
role of ideology, the state, or changes in technology 
and class structure. 
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riods of market contraction in which the ac- 
tions were particularly violent and organized 
(Saxton, 1971; Chiu, 1967; Coolidge, 1909; 
Chen, 1980; Nee and Nee, 1973; Seward, 1881; 
Zo, 1978; Tsai, 1983).5 These three periods 
were: 1852-1854, when independent miners 
rioted against the first major Chinese immigra- 
tion; 1867-1869, when white mineworkers 
combined anti-ccompany strikes with anti- 
Chinese discrimination; and 1876-1882, when 
white workers and white small business 
owners formed a political alliance in the 
Democratic Party to secure national anti- 
Chinese state action. 

The principle actors and events during each 
period of extensive discrimination are outlined 
in Table 1. The case study follows this outline: 
in the first section, the initial ethnic difference 
in labor costs and the origins of the racist 
ideology are explained; in the following sec- 
tions, the formation of the split labor market, 
and its reproduction and expansion are de- 
scribed; in the final section, sources of the 


interclass ethnic alliance against the Chinese. 


are examined.® Because the split labor market 
originated in mining where the Chinese were 
initially concentrated, labor relations in the 
mining industry are focused upon and compari- 
sons are made to labor relations in the rail- 
roads, skilled trades, and manufacturing. It is 
demonstrated that the forms and effects of dis- 
crimination differed according to changes in 
the technology and class relations in mining 
and other industries. 


THE INDEPENDENT PRODUCERS: 
1852-54 


Prior to 1852, the small number of immigrant 
Chinese, who were mainly merchants, were 
tolerated and sometimes officially welcomed 
by state authorities in the sparsely populated 
West (Shen, 1942:9-10; Nee and Nee, 


5 Saxton (1971) provides the landmark study of the 
organizational history of the anti-Chinese alliance. 
Extensive economic data can be found in Chiu 
(1967). General histories can be found in Coolidge 
(1909), Chen (1980), and Nee and Nee (1973). Sew- 
ard (1881) provides an argument against the Exclu- 
sion Act which draws mainly from Congressional 
testimonies (as does Coolidge). Zo (1978) and Tsai 
(1983) analyzed Chinese immigration from the 
Chinese side of the ocean, drawing on Chinese 
sources. 

é The political organization of the anti-Chinese 
movement and the international sources of Chinese 
immigration have been addressed elsewhere and 
cannot be included in the space of this study (see 
Saxton, 1971; Zo, 1971). Information on the Interna- 
tional pressures on state action in the U.S. can be 
found in Tsai (1983). 
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1973:30-5). But the California gold rush lured 
thousands of Chinese to America. In 1852, 
Chinese immigration to the West coast jumped 
tenfold from 2,716 in 1851 to 20,026 (see Cool- 
lidge, 1909:498, for immigration statistics). The 
white gold miners reacted to the initial influx 
of Chinese immigrants with race riots. When a 
recession and drop in gold prices in 18534 
intensified competition for profitable mining 
claims, Chinese miners (along with Mexican 
miners) were driven out of the mining fields 
and their claims were confiscated where those 
claims were highly profitable (Saxton, 
1971:51-2; Lingenfelter, 1974:107, Chiu, 
1967:16—8; Collidge, 1909:255). 

The racist behavior of the white miners was 
directed against the Chinese as competing 
commodity producers and property owners. 
During the initial gold rush of 1849 to California 
and other points West, most mines were placer 
mines: small surface digs of only the highest 
grade of ore. Placer mining requires little skill 
or capital. Picks, shovels, pans, and especially 
water were the primary means of production. 
The placer miners typically owned their own 
diggings, individually or in partnerships. 
Others might work a claim on a percentage 
basis or for a fixed daily income, expecting the 
work to be a temporary condition. However, 
even those who worked for a fixed income 
were independent producers. They controlled 
their own work and owned the means of pro- 
duction, including having to pay for the water 
used in mining (Paul, 1947; Lingenfelter, 1974). 

The miners should not be seen as wage 
workers in the usual sense, even when they did 
not own the mining claim and received a nomi- 
nal “wage” (Paul, 1947:119). Instead this was a 
variant of petty-commodity production in 
which ownership of the property rights (the 
mining claim) did not include ownership of the ` 
means of production. Commercial relations 
(prices) instead of wage relations governed the 
labor process. As independent petty- 
commodity producers, the white miners were 
characterized as having close to the Jacksonian 
ideal of an egalitarian “producer ethic,” but 
this egalitaridnism did not extend to outsiders, 
particularly the Chinese (Saxton, 1971:21-2, 
51-2). 

The Chinese were accused of “accepting” a 
lower standard of living, which, with continued 
large-scale immigration, diluted the income of 
the white miners. There is no doubt that the 
Chinese immigrants were generally poor. Most 
emigrants were peasants from southeastern 
China where arable land was limited, the popu- 
lation was increasing, and the price of rice was 
rising—creating a substantial migration * push” 
even before gold was discovered in California 
(Zo, 1978; Tsai, 1983;14). Passage loans re- 
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Table 1. Central Actors and Events for the Major Periods of Ethnic Competition and Discrimination 

















Key Factors Periods of Extensive Discrimination 

Years 1852-1854 1867-1869 1876—1882 

competing white vs. Chinese indepen- white unions and craft- white alliance in Demo- 

actors dent producers workers vs. Chinese work- cratic Party vs. Chinese as 
ers a race 

principal independent mining; water industrial mining; skilled industrial mining; local and 

industries companies trades; local manufactur- national manufacturing; 
ing; railroads railroads 

precipitating initial Chinese immigra- release of Chinese railroad recession; release of 

market tion; recession workers; civil war ends Chinese railroad workers 

factors 

effects of push Chinese into wage segregate labor market; push Chinese workers into 

discrimination labor; invoke racist push Chinese into self- Chinese owned shops; 


ideology 


employment 


enact Exclusion Act 





quired repayments as high as $100 for the 
$40-$50 ticket (Zo, 1978:95-96). Relative to 
white workers who migrated from the East, the 
Chinese were burdened with passage loans, 
which depressed their ability to demand or 
search for higher incomes. 

Another less obvious factor was that status 

in the rural Chinese culture was measured only 
in the context of one’s home village (Zo, 
1978:129), A sojourner could do very pcorly by 
California standards, but return home rela- 
tively wealthy. The expectation that hardships 
will be temporary often leads sojourners to ac- 
cept conditions other workers would not toler- 
ate (Chen, 1980:15~16; Bonacich, 1973; Siu, 
1952). Chinese letters and documents exam- 
ined by Zo (1978:152~—53) indicate that most 
emigrants intended to return to their home vil- 
lages. Chen (1980:15) estimated that nearly 50 
percent returned, which corresponds with U.S. 
immigration figures of 99,604 total Chinese 
immigrants and 45,322 emigrants between 1848 
and 1867 (Tsai, 1983:22). 
- It is these initial differences in national in- 
comes which led to the identification of job 
competition with racial competition, and to the 
generation of racial antagonisms. However, 
Chinese and white placer miners were com- 
peting producers, not competing wage work- 
ers. Chinese miners who worked their own 
mines were under no constraints to take less 
gold from the land than white miners. Unlike a 
labor market -where wages are set by em- 
ployers, petty-commodity property owners 
keep what they produce. 

The white miners discriminated agzinst the 
Chinese in defense of their status as indepen- 
dent producers which was threatened by the 
depletion of the placer mines and by the begin- 
nings of capitalist production and initial pro- 
letarianization. The threat from capitalist pro- 
duction initially came from water companies 
that built irrigation systems to bring water to 


the placer mines, once those near natural water 
bodies were exhausted. By controlling the 
water, the companies could control the mining 
process and charge high prices for water use. 
Water companies became the targets of 
“strikes” by the white placer miners. These 
“strikes” were usually over the price of water 
(Mining and Scientific Press, 12, 1860:38). As 
such, ‘the “strikes” were actually a type of 
boycott peculiar to petty-commodity produc- 
tion (Paul, 1947:324—26). 

The “strike” participants were reacting as 
independent producers to the increasing con- 
trol of the water companies. Included in these 
“strikes” were riots and other actions against 
Chinese miners who were seen as diluting the 
position of the white miners in relation to the _ 
water company. The white miners resented 
both the loss of income and the loss of inde- 
pendence the water companies could inflict 
upon them. They treated the Chinese as 
scapegoats on both accounts for “accepting” a 
low living standard that did not challenge the 
water companies’ high prices (Chiu, 1967: 
14-16; Saxton, 1971:54—55). 


ANTI-CHINESE IDEOLOGY 


The white miners identified competition with 
Chinese labor with the negative influence that 
both capitalism and slavery was having on in- 
dependent petty-commodity production Coolidge, 
1909:33; Zo, 1978:123). According to the ideol- 
ogy of the white miners, competition with the 
Chinese was unfair because the Chinese were 
neither independent producers nor wage work- 
ers. Instead, low-cost Chinese labor was con- 
sidered a type of slavery. Chinese immigrants 
were accused of being slaves to gang bosses, to 
capitalists, and even to the Emperor of China 
(Wyman, 1979:39; Seward, 1881:128-9, Nee 
and Nee, 1973:34). 

A paradoxical mixture of abolitionist 
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rhetoric and racist ideas arose in the discourse 
of the white miners who considered Chinese 
immigration “a more abdominable slave traffic 
than that of the African slave trade in its most 
odious features” (Mining and Scientific Press, 
12, 1860:4). In the same article, the Chinese are 
referred to as ‘“‘half-civilized beings’ who 
spread ‘filth, depravity, and epidemic” 
(1860:4; see also Starr, 1873:105—8). The white 
miners did not view their abolitionist and prej- 
udicial beliefs as contradictory. Instead, the 
two beliefs were the economic and cultural 
components of the same racist ideology. Con- 
sidered "slaves of another color,” the Chinese 
suffered a stereotyping similar to that practiced 
against blacks during the same period 
(Locklear, 1978:240; Seward, 1881:195-222); 
anti-Chinese legislation in California was mod- 
eled on anti-black laws found in the midwest in 
the 1850's (Saxton, 1971:19). 

Although the white miners borrowed from 
the racist discourse of black slavery, they re- 
fered to the importation and exploitation of 
Chinese labor as a system of “coolie” slave 
labor. Technically, Chinese ‘‘coolie” labor was 
not a slave system, but a system of indentured 
labor exchanged for passage loans and minimal 
wages used to undercut the wages of the 
former black slaves in Latin America and sev- 
eral British colonies. Chinese immigrants to 
the United States, on the other hand, were not 
slaves or indentured workers (with the illegal 
exception of Chinese women who were forced 
into prostitution, Cheng, 1984). Contracts for 
passage loans to North America required a 
monetary repayment instead of a servile one 
(Seward, 1881:136—-58; Zo, 1978:35—49; Cool- 
idge, 1909:44-45; Campbell, 1923; Mei, 1984).? 

The ideology that Chinese immigrants to the 
U.S. were “coolies” came into being as a result 
of the property competition in the placer 
mines. “Coolie” only replaced “Celestial” as a 
common moniker for the Chinese in the 
California newspapers after 1852 (Coolidge, 
1909:48—49). Prejudice and ignorance about the 
differences between the monetary and servile 
contracts explain part of the confusion over the 
term ‘‘coolie’” (Coolidge, 1909:45—54; Zo, 
1978:49-51; Seward, 1881:136-58). Coolidge 


7 Coolies typically contracted for seven years’ 
labor in exchange for passage and minimal wages. In 
principal, coolies were “voluntary slaves,” but in 
practice, Chinese peasants were often kidnapped and 
forced to become coolies. The contracts, and thus 
the coolies, could be bought and sold. Yet as “vol- 
untary slaves,” coolies suffered the worst of wage 
labor—employers were under no patriarchal 
obligations—and the worst of slave labor—workers 
could not escape brutish conditions through a labor 
market (Coolidge, 1909:44—45; Campbell, 1923). 
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notes that “the newspapers were full of refer- 
ences to the cruelties of this (Latin American) 
contract coolie trade and . . . the casual reader 
might readily infer that the Chinese laborers 
who came to California were of the same class” 
(1909:45—46). However, in the next section, an 
examination of working conditions of the 
Chinese in North America who entered the 
labor market identifies two situations analo- 
gous to an indentured labor system which con- 
tributed to the spread of the “coolie’’ myth. 


ETHNIC DIFFERENCES IN WORKING 
CONDITIONS 


Passage loans were often made by Chinese clan 
associations established in California, known 
as the “six companies,” and later by capitalist 
employers such as the railroads who recruited 
for labor in China. The immigrant Chinese 
were likely to seek employment through the 
“six companies” or other creditors who were a 
reliable contact in a strange country (Coolidge, 
1909:51-53; Zo, 1978:95-96, 161-64; Hilton, 
1979:105). It was also the manifest purpose of 
the clan associations to aid and protect their 
constituents (Tsai, 1983:31-37). The state gov- 
emment allowed the six companies to enforce 
contracts for passage loans and police their 
compliance, even to the extent of supplying the 
Chinese merchants who controlled the associ- 
ations with police and allowing them to prevent 
the emigration of Chinese debtors (Saxton, 
1971:8-9; Chen, 1980:27—29). As a conduit of 
low-paid labor and a coercive collector of 
debts, the “six companies” functioned as mid- 
diemen in the interests of the capitalist class. 
By enforcing contracts and otherwise policing 
Chinese behavior, the “six companies” acted 
as an unofficial arm of the state which the 
white miners could not control through the 
electoral process. On the surface, a “*coolie’’- 
type exchange with private enforcement 
seemed to be taking place. 

A second factor whites considered unfair 
and slavish was the hiring of Chinese labor in 
gangs. Large employers—such as company 
mines, railroads, water companies, and 
manufacturers—contracted with Chinese gang 
bosses who could speak English for the labor 
of a specified number of Chinese workers. Pay ` 
for each gang went only to the boss who kept 
the difference between the wages he paid to the 
gang workers and payments made by the com- 
pany for their work (Seward, 1881:141-6; 
Coolidge, 1909:51-53, 391; Gibson, 1877-99). 
The gang boss was essentially a middleman 
sub-contractor who had an economic interest 
in exploiting his subordinates. White wage 
workers, on the other hand, were individually 
hired. They considered the gang hirings and the 
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enforcement of contracts by Chinese associ- 
ations to be in contradiction to the principles of 
a free market for labor (Wyman, 1979:39). Asa 
result of these ethnic differences in working 
conditions, the belief that the Chinese were 
slaves spread with the development of wage 
labor. The ‘“‘coolie myth” legitimized discrim- 
ination against Chinese without upsetting the 
equally widespread belief in free markets and 
individual competition. 


EFFECTS OF DISCRIMINATION 


While the Chinese were never entirely ex- 
cluded from the gold fields, discrimination 
against them created a barrier in the property 
market which crowded them into non-mining 
jobs. Discriminatory laws made mining less 
profitable and less attractive to them. In 1852, 
the state of California levied on all foreign min- 
ers a tax of $3 a month. This was designed to 
apply primarily to Chinese miners since 
Chinese immigrants were prohibited by the 
state from becoming citizens in 1854. How- 
ever, the tax was an important source of state 
revenue (from 25 percent to 50 percent in some 
counties) and financial dependence on the tax 


placed a limitation on further legal anti-Chinese | 


activities conducted by the state. Recognizing 
the importance of this constraint on legislated 
discrimination, Chinese merchants asked that 
the tax be increased to $4 in 1853. The tax was 
declared unconstitutional in 1870, shortly after 
the placer mines were thoroughly exhausted 
and the resulting tax revenues had evaporated 


(Coolidge, 1909:34-38, 57; Chen, 1980:5,48;- 


Seward, 1881:37-38; Shen, 1942:12). 

Where the Chinese had been pushed into 
non-mining wage labor, they were tolerated 
by the white independent miners (Shen, 
1942:9-10). White migrants from the East had 
made the trek to the West Coast to seek their 
fortune, not to work as laborers or servants 
(Coolidge, 1909:21-22; Carranco, 1978:330). 
The Chinese were particularly welcomed in 
positions that the white miners (who were al- 
most all male) considered female work, such as 
cooking, housekeeping, or laundry. Chinese 
immigrants were accepted in domestic service 
even though only a handful were women.® 
What was a gender-based division of labor in 


8 Chinese women traditionally did not leave their 
home village and only about 3% of the Chinese im- 
migrants were women. The “six companies,” which 
kept records on their clan members, estimated that 
80-90% of the approximately 6,000 Chinese women 
in California in 1876 were prostitutes, many of whom 
were forcibly imported (Tsai, 1983:17, 34; see 
Coolidge, 1909:502; Tsai, 1983:22, for immigration 
statistics on Chinese women). 
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the East was reproduced as a racial division on 
the West Coast where women were dispropor- 
tionately rare. This division remained even 
after the white miners left the placer mines to 
become wage workers. But once wage labor 
proliferated, a new round of ethnic antagonism 
arose. 


THE TRANSITION TO WAGE LABOR 


In the early 1850s, the average income from 
wage labor tended to be lower than the average 
income from self-employment in placer mining, 
but wages and yields varied together. When a 
mining field was played out, miners flooded the 
labor market, depressing wages. When a rich 
field was discovered, all types of workers left 
their wage work, creating a scarcity of labor. 
Thus wages rose at precisely the same time the 
placer mines were most profitable (Chiu, 1967). 

During the mid-1850s, companies began to 
replace individuals as the owners and oper- 
ators of placer mines in the West. As the initial 
surface digs of a rich field were played out, 
only more extensive operations were profit- 
able. A drop in bank interest rates in 1858 
accelerated the accumulation of claims from 
miners by companies since mining companies 
had easy access to or were owned by banks’ 
(Chiu, 1967:25). At the same time, the spread 
of costly and dangerous explosives in mining 
further shrank the prospects of individual 
miners. The use of explosives also reduced 
water use in the mines, driving many water 
companies out of business, except for those 
owned by the mining companies themselves. 
Where miners could not independently con- 
tract for water, their dependence on the mining 
companies made it possible for the company to 
set piece rates rather than pay prices for the 
gold or silver ore. The independent miner was 
quickly becoming a wage worker (Paul, 
1947:116-47; Chiu, 1967:25-27; Saxton, 
1971:55). 

By the late 1850s, the market situation had 
changed. Wages tended to be higher than in- 
comes from independent mining as the high- 
grade placer mines diminished and mining 
claims were bought up by mining companies. 
Rough estimates of the average income from 
placer mining and the average wages for skilled 
and unskilled white labor are presented in 
Table 2. Unfortunately, the data for placer 
mining (column 2) conflates independent in- 
come and wages, especially in the later years. 
However, it is likely that figures are fairly rep- 
resentative of petty-commodity income with 
the possible under-representation of failed 
prospectors. Notice that in 1851, the ratio of 
income from placer mining to wages for skilled 
labor ranged from 1.00 to 1.60, and was twice 
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Table 2. Comparison of Daily Income from Placer Mining with Wages for White Labor, 1848-1858 











Mining* Wages? Ratio: to Ratio: to 
Year Income Skilled Unskilled skilled unskilled 
1848 $20. n/a n/a 
1849 $16. $12. 1.33 
1850 $10. $5.—8. 1.25-2.00 
1851 $8. $5.-8 $4. 1.00-1.60 2.00 
1852 $6. $5.-8 $4. .75—1.20 1.50 
1853 $5. $5.-8. $4.-4.5 621.00 L.11-£.25 
1856-8 $3. $4.5-5. $3.—4. -50~ .67 -751.00 





Sources: Chiu, 1967:20; Paul, 1947:349-52. 


= Income from placer mining primarily represents the average daily gold yield, although in the later years, 
the average includes some wages paid in company-owned placer mines. 

> Wages are largely drawn from company mining, with lode mining over-represented. No differentiation 
between skilled and unskilled wages is available prior to 1851. The range of wages is due to variations in skill 


or geographic isolation. 


the wage for unskilled labor. By 1853, the in- 
comes from placer mining and wage work were 
about the same, with five dollars per day con- 
sidered the standard for both, according to 
Paul (1947:351~2). Five years later, the ratio of 
income from placer mining to skilled wages 
ranged from .60 to .67 and was even worse for 
unskilled labor. As a result, there was an 
exodus of white miners out of the placer mines 
and into wage work. 

By the 1860s, the economic ecology of min- 
ing required a new type of production: lode 
mining. Lode mining is underground mining in 
which a vein of ore is traced deep into hard 
rock far below the surface. The lode mines 
were capital intensive and company-owned. 
Lode miners needed to be skilled in drilling, 
using explosives, timbering, tunneling, and 
working in dangerous underground conditions. 
As early as 1859, with the discovery of the 
Comstock Lode in Nevada, the capital re- 
quirements of lode mining began to make mins 
ing an industrial occupation rather than the 
independent petty-commodity production as- 
sociated with placer mining. An industrial rev- 
olution was taking place in a matter of decades 
(Paul, 1947:147~71, 333). 

The longer a miner waited to switch from 
independent placer mining to wage labor in the 
lode mines, the worse the pay and job in the 
lode mine were likely to be (Shen, 1942:11-14). 
There was a heavy demand for wage workers 
when the lode mines first opened. Experienced 
Mexican miners were the first to work in the 
lode mines, but they were later supplanted by 
skilled Cornish and Irish immigrants (Todd, 
1967; Wyman, 1979: Lingenfelter, 1974). By 
the late 1860s, whites from the East increas- 
ingly migrated to the mines, prompted by high 
wages rather than by the possibility of a 
bonanza find. As the industry was pro- 
letarianized, wages had become the predomi- 
nant economic incentive. 


By the 1860s, the relationship between the 
white miners and the Chinese had been sub- 
stantially transformed. The Chinese placer 
miners had not become lode miners, due both 
to a lack of skill and to discrimination. Instead, 
the Chinese bought the placer mines which the 
white miners were abandoning for higher-paid 
wage labor. Chinese placer miners in this pe- 
riod were now comparatively welcomed by 
white placer miners who wished to unload their 
claims, while they were neglected by white 
wage workers with whom they did not compete 
(Saxton, 1971:54; Chiu, 1967:27~28; Zo, 
1978:152-54; Wyman, 1979:38). 

Because they had been forced into low-paid 
wage labor by discrimination throughout the 
1850s, the Chinese found the ratio of income 
from independent mining to income from wage 
labor much more favorable than did the whites. 
Chinese wages were usually about half the 
amount of white wages in the West, but ranged to 
as low as a third (Coolidge, 1909:360--73; Shen, 
1942:12-14; Lingenfelter, 1974:107; Paul, 
1947:351-52). A rough approximation of the 
ratio of income from placer mining to income 
from unskilled wage work for the Chinese was 
3 to 1 in 1857. This difference may be exagger- 
ated: the income from placer mining was con- 
siderably lower in 1859 than 1857 and would 
continue to drop precipitously thereafter. A 
more reasonable guess would be 1.5:1 (Saxton, 
1971:63). Even if the ratio were less than 1:1, 
independent placer mining was attractive to the 
Chinese since it allowed them to avoid com- 
peting with the white wage workers and the 
sometimes violent discrimination (Seward, 
1881:48-49). This is the opposite of the situa- 
tion in the early 1850s when placer mining was 
more profitable and the Chinese were forced 
into low-paying wage labor by the independent 
white miners. The effect of changes in the rela- 
tions of production was to reverse the paler 
of discrimination. 


DISCRIMINATION AND CHINESE IMMIGRATION 


CLASS CONFLICT AND SEGREGATED 
LABOR MARKETS: 1867-69 


As a result of the limited competition between 
the white wage-earning mineworkers and the 
Chinese independent petty-commodity miners, 
the early 1860s were largely free of anti- 
Chinese riots (Zo, 1978:151; Chiu, 1967:28; 
Wyman, 1979:39). During this period, the state 
moved to protect the Chinese from violent at- 
tacks, recognizing the benefits of Chinese min- 
ers working the abandoned claims. Also im- 
portant in dampening discrimination against 
the Chinese was the absorption of surplus labor 
during the mid-1860s by the building of the 
transcontinental railroad (Nee and Nee, 
1973:38, 44). 

The next period of extensive discriminatory 
action did not take place until the late 1860s 
when the reworked placer mines had become 
unprofitable, even at the reduced incomes of 
the Chinese. By this time, the discriminatory 
actions were conducted by white workers in 
response to the potential of wage competition 
with Chinese labor. Class conflict and ethnic 
antagonism are examined in four industries— 
railroads, mining, skilled trades, and 
manufacturing—where segregated labor 
markets were eventually formed. 


THE RAILROADS 


In early 1865, the Central Pacific Railroad had 
specifically advertised for several thousand 
white laborers, but only 800 applied (Seward, 
1881:21-~23; Shen, 1942:11). The railroad com- 
pany turned to recruiting Chinese immigrants. 
As was the case with split labor market condi- 
tions for blacks in the steel industry and 
elsewhere (Bonacich, 1976:41—42), the Chinese 
were first hired as strikebreakers (Zo, 
1978:160-64). Yet while breaking the strike 
was important in the initial decision to hire 
Chinese labor, more important over the long 
term was the inability of the railroad company 
to retain white labor. 

Except for an initial group of Irish workers 
brought from the East, most of the white rail- 
road workers hired in the West were failed 
prospectors who had a sojourning-type re- 
lationship to wage work and would quit the 
railroad as soon as they had enough money for 
a new grubstake (Seward, 1881:21-23; Saxton, 
1971:63; Nee and Nee, 1973:40). The labor 
market for railroad labor became passively 
segregated as white workers responded to class 
conflict over wages by abandoning their jobs 
for more lucrative possibilities. By the time the 
rail line was completed in 1869, 83 percent of 
the 12,500 Central Pacific employees were 
Chinese (Seward, 1881:23-24). Except in 
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higher-paid skilled or authority positions, 
Chinese workers filled the abandoned jobs be- 
cause they lacked better alternatives. One rare 
attempt by 2,000 Chinese in 1867 to strike for 
wages and hours comparable to those paid 
white labor was defeated by the company due 
to a lack of support from white workers and 
because the company could import new labor 
from China. Thereafter, the Chinese were 
known by employers for a marked disinclina- 
tion towards labor organizing and strikes (Nee 
and Nee, 1973:41-42). 


THE LODE MINES 


The scarcity of wage workers and the alterna- 
tives of independent placer mining or railroad 
work kept wages high in the 1850s and early 
1860s. Unions were essentially non-existent. 
But after the Civil War, placer mining was dis- 
appearing and released soldiers were returning 
(or venturing) to the western mining fields. 
Both of these factors increased wage competi- 
tion to the extent that by 1870 mining wages 
had declined about 25 percent for skilled 
mineworkers and 36 percent for unskilled 
mineworkers (Chiu, 1967:20-21; Lingenfelter, 
1974:66—107). As a result, the white miners 
revived dormant “protective” associations and 
turned them into labor unions. 

Strikes were widespread in the mining fields 
between 1867 and 1869. The principle strike 
demands were: $4 a day, union recognition, 
ban on the use of dynamite (which threatened 
to deskill black powder users), ban on single 
jacking (drilling which required only a single 
mineworker instead of the customary two), 
often the firing of a foreman, sometimes pay- 
ments for a hospital fund, and always the ex- 
clusion of the Chinese from the mines. The 
white mineworkers were generally successful 
in segregating the labor market by banning 
Chinese from underground work and some- 
times from mining altogether. They often 
achieved most of their other demands, at least 
in the short run, with the exception of banning 
dynamite. The strikes were most successful in 
the more settled communities, except where 
Cornish—Irish conflict divided the mine- 
workers (Lingenfelter, 1974:31-128; Jensen, 
1950:10-15; Wyman, 1979:151-58; Zo, 
1978:184). 

The major precipitating factor in the anti- 
Chinese character of the 1867—69 strikes in the 
mines was the dramatic increase in wage com- 
petition resulting from the release in 1869 of 
Chinese workers from the completed Central 
Pacific Railroad (Coolidge, 1909:350—51). 
Many of the recently released Chinese railroad 
workers had acquired skills in drilling and 
using explosives, making them real competi- 
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tors for skilled lode mining positions (Seward, 
1881:22-23; Saxton, 1971:58). Most, however, 
were simply low-paid laborers whom the 
skilled Cornish mineworkers could easily keep 
out of underground work. Above ground, the 
Chinese were hired by the mining and water 
companies as construction workers and ditch- 
diggers. They also were hired to work the mine 
tailings or do other unskilled labor (Chiu, 
1967:36—38; Todd, 1967:55). 

Note that the mineworkers were able to ex- 
clude Chinese labor from the mines, while a 
few years earlier, Chinese workers had re- 
placed striking railroad workers and had gone 
on to fill almost all railroad jobs. Unlike the 
skilled white workers in the underground 
mines, where danger and confinement gener- 
ated a strong sense of interdependent solidar- 
ity, the low-skilled white railroad workers were 
unable to form labor organizations capable of 
segregating the labor market. The labor market 
for railroad work was segregated by white 
workers leaving the market, while the mining 
labor market was actively segregated by orga- 
nized mineworkers. 


APPRENTICESHIP AND ASSIMILATION 
IN THE SKILLED TRADES 


A second source of active segregation in the 
labor market occurred in the craft shops and 
building sites where white artisans and 
craftworkers considered it impossible to have 
“fair’ market competition with the Chinese. 
Skilled labor was apprenticed (Seward, 
1881:340; Coolidge, 1909:390, 397-98). Along 
with developing the necessary technical profi- 
ciency of the craft, apprenticeship included a 
studious imitation of the habits of the master. 
Since the Chinese had maintained their cultural 
identity over years of subjugation, it was not 
unreasonable for the white craftworkers to be- 
lieve, at minimum, that the apprenticeship of 
Chinese could not be achieved in the usual 
manner. 

Skilled craft workers claimed that employers 
were obtaining “slaves to manufactures at a 
nominal price, thereby depriving regularly ap- 
prenticed mechanics, who have spent years to 
acquire their trade, and white laborers, of their 
own legitimate field of labor at a fair price” 
(Mining and Scientific Press, 1860:4, emphasis 
mine). In addition, the Chinese workers were 
deemed impossible to assimilate since “time 
and experience have shown that we can gain 
nothing from these people ... Although an 
industrious class of beings, they will not par- 
take of our habits; even their breadstuffs and 
habiliments they bring with them from the 
‘flowery kingdom’” (Mining and Scientific 
Press, 1860:4; see also Zo, 1978:185). 
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Craft unions in the late 1860s and 1870s at- 
tempted to protect the income of their mem- 
bers by limiting the number of apprentices to 
the number of employed craftworkers (Cool- 
idge, 1909:397), or by imposing long appren- 
ticeship terms (Chiu, 1967:122). Chinese work- 
ers were accused of undermining the 
traditional apprenticeship system by only 
serving the short period necessary to acquire 
the skill and capital needed in order to open 
their own shop (which implies that appren- 
ticeship regularly lasted longer than the time 
necessary to impart skills) (Chiu, 1967:94~95). 
Newspaper reports claimed that Chinese ap- 
prentices would fain illness in order to avoid 
their apprenticeship obligations, then recom- 
mended another Chinese worker to replace 
them who would then repeat the process (cited 
in Chiu, 1967:94-95). The veracity of such 
claims is nearly impossible to verify, but the 
important point is that the relation between 
white craft workers and potential Chinese ap- 
prentices was marred by the widespread belief 
in the accusations. The white craft workers’ 
beliefs tended to become a self-fulfilling 
prophecy: the white workers’ control over the 
labor process and the filiality of apprenticeship 
enabled them to actively segregate the labor 
market in skilled trades (Saxton, 1971:75-76; 
Wyman, 1979:39). 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
MANUFACTURING 


In concert with the development of the labor 
market, small scale manufacturing expanded in 
the West during the 1860s. Chinese immigrants 
had substituted for women in domestic service 
jobs; then, with the development of manufac- 
turing, Chinese were employed in those man- 
ufacturing positions which, in the East, were 
filled by women and children (Coolidge, 
1909:341, 371-74; Seward, 1881:83-89, 
113-29; Senate Committee, 1876:51-52, 
130-32, 156). For example, the owner of a jute 
factory which manufactured grain bags re- 
ported that the labor force was ‘almost entirely 
Chinese, except the foreman. We tried to get 
Scotch help, white girls. We imported them for 
that very purpose, but could not keep them a 
fortnight. They ran away . . .” (quoted in Se- 
ward, 1881:84). 

It is important to note that the labor and 
consumer markets in the West were regionally 
bounded prior to completion of the 
transcontinental railroad in 1869. Chinese 
wages were about half the wage of white males 
in the West. Compared to eastern wages, how- 
ever, the Chinese were paid within the same 
range or only slightly less. A rough comparison 
of wages in the three areas of manufacture with 
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the largest percentage of Chinese workers in 
1867 is preserited in Table 3. The upper range 


of Chinese wages in all three industries on the- 


table is about the same as the lower range of 
white wages in the East (see tabular notes de- 
scribing data sources for eastern and western 
wages). Chinese wages were lower than wages 
paid to women in boot and shoe manufacture 
but about the same in cigar manufacturing. In 
the woolen mills, Chinese wages were about 7 
percent to 30 percent higher than those paid to 
children in the East. 

With the end of the Civil War and comple- 
tion of the transcontinental railroad, western 
manufacturers, who would increasingly have 
to compete with industrial manufacturers in the 


East, came under severe economic pressures to | 


cut wages. The railroad also rapidly increased. 
the labor supply by releasing Chinese workers 
and transporting new workers to the West, 
further depressing. wages. For the Chinese, 
active segregation in the mines and skilled 
trades crowded them into the labor market for 
manufacturing jobs. Accustomed to high 
wages, white workers in manufacturing formed 
“anti-coolie” clubs which blamed wage cuts on 
competition with the Chinese rather than on 
competition with eastern manufacturers (Sew- 
ard, 1881:101-11; Coolidge, 1909:344, 363, 
371-77; Shen, 1942:14—-16). 

As was the case of the railroads, Chinese 


workers were was first hired in boot and shoe 
manufacturing as strikebreakers in 1869 (Nee 
and Nee, 1973:44). While the white manufac- 
turing workers actively discriminated against 
the Chinese, they lacked the skill levels and 
interdependent solidarity found in the skilled 
trades and mines and were unable to form labor 
organizations which could prevent competition 
from low-wage Chinese labor. Also, manufac- 
turing faced national markets while craftwork- 
ers (and possibly some unskilled labor) in 
fields such as the building, maritime, and metal 
trades faced regionally limited markets that 
were relatively free from national competition. 
As aresult, unskilled manufacturing jobs in the 
‘West, like railroad work, became an increas- 
ingly Chinese occupation. (Saxton, 


_1971:76-78, 167-71). 


While different in content from the ethnic 
competition in the property market in the early 
1850s, the intense labor market discrimination 
in the late 1860s had similar long term effects 
on the ideological orientation of the white 
workers. They considered competition with 
Chinese labor “unfair” because Chinese work- 
ers were paid below the prevailing market 
wage. Active segregation in mining and the 
skilled trades reproduced split labor market 
conditions by crowding Chinese labor into 
other industries, where passive segregation oc- 
curred as whites abandoned low-paying jobs. 


Table 3. Comparison of Daily Wages for Industries with Chinese Labor Competition! 














Type of Work Yoar Chinese Wage . White Wage (West) White Wage (East) Source 
Boot and Shoe 1870 $4.00-$5.00 $1.50-$2.50 Coolidge (1909:3601) 
Manufacture 1870 $2.00-$2.50 (for women) Coolidge (1909:360-1) 
(19% Chinese 18708 $2.88 Chiu (1967:111) 
in 1867; 52% 1876 $.50-$1.00 $2.00-$2.50 $1.00 Shay (1876:50—51) 
in 1880)? 1880 $.75-$1.25 $2.00-$4.00 Chiu (1967:114:5) 
1880 $1.50-$2.50 Coolidge (1909:360-1) 
1882 $0,83--$1.25 $1.50-$2.17 Saxton (1971:170) 
Cigar 1876 $1.00 $1.83 Seward (1881: 108,343) 
Manufacture 1878 $1.00-$1.08 $4.00/1000 Coolidge (1909:367) 
(91% Chinese 1880 $.65~$1.75 $1.25--§$2.00 cigars Chiu (1967: 124) 
in 1867; 1880 $.50-$1.25 (for children) Chiu (1967: 124) 
84.4% in 1885 $1.00-$1.50 $2.00 $1.50-$2.25 Coolidge (1909367) 
1880) 1885 $1.00-$1.56 Coolidge (1909:367) 
Woolen Mills 1873 $1.08 353.00 $1.75 Coolidge (1909:3749 
(64% Chinose 1873 $.83 (for boys) Coolidge (1909:374) 
in 1867; 1870s $.95-$1.50 $2.50 Chiu (1967-124) 
32.796 in 1880) 1870s $1.25~$1.50 (for women) Chiu (1967-124) 
1870s $1.00-$1.25 $1.17-$4,00 $.83-$2.90 Coolidge (1909:373) 
1870s $1.00 (for boys) $.69-$1.16 Coolidge (1909:373) 
(for children) 
1876 $1.12 Coolidge (1909:372) 








' All wages are for adult males per day unless otherwise noted. Data on Chinese and white wages in the 
West are from San Francisco where most mills and shops were located. Eastern wages are from the East 
Coast, primarily New York and Massachusetts. Weekly wages have been converted to a daily figure by 


assuming a six-day week. 


2 Percent Chinese in 1867 is for San Francisco only (Coolidge, 1909:359). For 1880 it refers to the state of 


California (Chiu, 1967:65). 
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The “false” ideology that Chinese were 
“coolie” slaves had the real effect of reducing 
Chinese wages; thus the racism of the white 
workers had a self-perpetuating economic 
motor. 


ELECTIONS AND STATE ACTION 


The most important action taken by the state in 
the late 1860s was the signing of the Burlingame 
Treaty in 1868. The treaty gave China most 
favored nation status and was primarily in- 
tended to open China to American trade by 
codifying reciprocal relations of equality. The 
treaty included a clause on the reciprocal right 
of voluntary emigration. Emigration was not 
the central focus of the treaty, which was 
negotiated prior to the intensification of ethnic 
antagonism during the recession of 1868-69, 
but the emigration clause served as a legal bar- 
rier to exclusion prior to the renegotiation of 
the treaty in 1880 (Coolidge, 1909:149-50).° 
At the local level, actions by the state gener- 
ally lagged behind the conflicts in the mines 
and manufacturing shops. After a general 
dearth of discriminatory state activity since the 
mid-1850s, several state and municipal ordi- 
nances were passed in 1870 which discrimi- 
nated against the Chinese: minimum lodging 
space laws, bans or taxes on the use of poles to 
carry laundry or vegetables, bans on the 
wearing of queues (braids), prohibitions from 
owning land, and prohibitions on being hired. 
for municipal works (Chen, 1980:137—39). 
While supported by the mineworkers, few of 
the state regulations were specifically directed 
to the conflict in the mines or mills, since by 
1870 the labor market was already highly 
segregated along racial lines. State activity was 
intensified by the onset of elections and the 
change in tax revenues which were not directly 
related to ethnic competition in the labor 
market. Discriminatory state actions were par- 
ticularly extensive in 1870, because the 1870 
elections included large numbers of naturalized 
European immigrants who had come West to 
work in the mines in 1868 and 1869. In Califor- 
nia, anti-Chinese agitation became the racial 
rallying point under which ethnically diverse 
white workers could unite in the Democratic 
Party yet, as workers, still oppose slavery (the 
“Coolie” slave system) (Saxton, 1971:67—91). 


9 According to Tsai (1983:11), the Chinese gov- 
ernment paid little attention to the treatment of 
emigres, as emigration was looked down upon and 
was even a rarely enforced crime in China prior to 
1868. The refusal of their home government to pro- 
test the treatment of the overseas Chinese prior to 
the Burlingame Treaty surely contributed to their 


plight. 
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Also, by 1870 the foreign miners tax no longer 
contributed to state revenues. Nevertheless, 
the discriminatory laws were declared uncon- 
stitutional under the Civil Rights Act of 1870 
(Chen, 1980:137-39; Tsai, 1983:44). 


CHINESE CAPITALISTS AND THE 
ANTI-CHINESE ALLIANCE 1876-82 


Labor market segregation and a general eco- 
nomic expansion reduced the arenas of direct 
ethnic competition and dampened antagonism 
in the early 1870s (Saxton, 1971). Segregated 
from the underground mines and skilled trades, 
and crowded into low-wage agricultural or 
sweatshop work, Chinese immigrants often 
tried to escape the wage system entirely. They 
were noted in the press of the time for having a 
strong “desire” for self-employment (Chiu, 
1967:94). Chinese acquisition of placer mines 
which had been given up by white miners as 
worthless (that is, relative to wages for white 
labor) must be seen in this light. Another alter- 
native to wage labor was providing services 
such as laundering, cooking or supplying 
firewood at prices below those which white 
wage workers would consider the cost of do- 
ing it themselves. Racial discrimination in the 
labor market had the effect of pushing Chinese 
into forms of petty-commodity production 
which otherwise might not have existed. Self- 
employed Chinese were a common sight in 
mining camps where Chinese mineworkers 
were banned (Saxton, 1971:57). 

Where segregation produced sizable Chinese 
community enclaves, Chinese merchants were 
at an advantage over outsiders due to location, 
ethnic loyalty, and access to traditional 
Chinese products. The Chinese merchants 
subsidized traditional Chinese cultural and clan 
activities in part to maintain their trade 


_monopoly. In the enclaves (especially in San 


Francisco), Chinese apprentices could set up 
their own shops and the Chinese merchants 
could invest in small-scale manufacturing, 
often with backing from the clan associations 
(Zo, 1978:190-91; Saxton, 1971:8-9; Senate 
Committee, 1876:126, 132; Hilton, 1979:1013). 

During the 1870s, mechanized factory pro- 
duction began to replace handicraft labor in 
manufacturing with the growth of large-scale 
monopoly capitalism. The development of 
factory production was at the same time has- 
tened by the availability of low-paid Chinese 
workers who comprised approximately 25 per- 
cent of the total labor force in 1870 (Saxton, 
1971:11). For example, introduction of the 
self-acting spinner into woolen mills between 
1873 and 1875 allowed the owners to replace 
skilled white craft workers earning $3.00 a day 
with unskilled Chinese labor at $1.08 per day 
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(Coolidge, 1909:374, see also p. 360 on boot 
and shoe manufacturing; Seward, 1881:101-11; 
Coolidge, 1909: 344, 363, 371-7; Shen, 
1942:14-16; Saxton, 1971:76~—78). 

In the midst of this technological change, a 
recession in the mid-1870s heightened ethnic 
wage and job competition. White workers 
utilized the old anticoolie club structure to 
form trade unions that forced the mass dis- 
charge of Chinese workers from white-owned 
manufacturing shops in 1876 (Saxton, 
1971:147-48; Chiu, 1967:135). The mass dis- 
charges increased the availability and lowered 
the wages of Chinese workers employed by 
Chinese-owned firms. For instance, the 
number of Chinese-owned shops in California 
in 1877 increased 36.4 percent in the cigar in- 
dustry, 142.9 percent in the clothing industry, 
and 41.9 percent in the shoe industry (Chiu, 
1967:135). The low-cost Chinese laber made it 
possible for Chinese manufacturers te compete 
in markets where they otherwise would not 
have had sufficient capital or adequate 
technology. 

Nationally, white labor, small manufacturers 
and merchants were coalescing into a populist 
alliance to oppose the rapid growth of 
monopoly capital during this period. In the 
West, anti-Chinese and anti-monopoly politics 
were combined since big captial was seen as 
the only beneficiary of Chinese immigration 
(Saxton, 1971; Nee and Nee, 1973, Coolidge, 
1909; Bonacich, 1984a). Chinese-owned man- 
ufacturing shops and the employment of 
Chinese labor became a major focus of an- 
tagonism by white manufacturers in the 1870s 
(Saxton, 1971:104; Hilton, 1979:104; Miller, 
1969:182—83; 198-99). The growth of Chinese 
capitalists created an economic basis for the 
formation of an inter-class anti-Chinese al- 
liance between white workers and white man- 
ufacturers who employed white labor (because 
of union provisions or geographic isolation 
from Chinese labor). White merchants also 
joined in the anti-Chinese alliance in the 
Democratic Party because they foresaw no 
major drop in sales from losing Chinese cus- 
tomers as a result of banning immigration due 
to the cultural trade monopoly held by Chinese 
middleman merchants (Saxton, 1971:212). The 
political potency of the anti-Chinese alliance 
was evidenced by a new wave of local dis- 
criminatory ordinances enacted from 1879 to 
1882 which reintroduced legal distinctions 
between whites and Chinese of the type de- 
clared unconstitutional in 1870 (Chen, 1980: 
138-39; Tsai, 1983:51). 

White workers formed an alliance with white 
small capitalists rather than pursuing a “radi- 
cal” strategy of demanding equal pay for white 
and Chinese labor, because, according to Hil- 
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ton, white workers nostalgically identified with 
the interests of self-employed producers in- 
stead of proletarians (Hilton, 1979:100, 106; 
see also Bonacich, 1984a). This was more true 
of the skilled trades than the mine or railroad 
workers, with manufacturing labor falling 
somewhere in between. But for all white work- 
ers, ethnic competition in the labor market was 
probably more important than misplaced class 
identity. At least one group of white minework- 
ers demanded that Chinese labor be paid at 
the white wage rate during a strike against re- 
duced wages in 1876. However, the intent of 
the demand was to exclude the Chinese from 
employment, not build class solidarity 
(Lingenfelter, 1974:119-21). Given the loose 
market, the white mineworkers expected em- 
ployers to hire only whites, once the market 
incentive to replace white with Chinese la- 
bor had been eliminated. Instead, the em- 
ployers offered to exclude the Chinese and hire 
white children, but still pay the white miners 
the reduced wages. 

Had the employers agreed to equal pay, an 
unintended consequence would likely have 
been a decrease in racism among white work- 
ers and integration of the labor market once 
demand increased. But, whether intentional or 
not, integration increases the supply of labor. 
It therefore would have been increasingly diffi- 
cult for an integrated union to maintain the 
same wage level as that paid in white-only 
workplaces, especially as low-wage Chinese 
immigrants continued to arrive. Long term 
success of a “radical strategy” requires politi- 
cal action to secure equal wages in all sectors 
of the labor market, but no major political 
party (including the Socialists) took up this 
strategy as the Chinese could not vote and the 
white workers voted according to their market 
interests and racist beliefs (Saxton, 1971). 


NATIONALIZATION OF 
ANTI-CHINESE MOVEMENT 


Originally concentrated in California, the 
Chinese were dispersed by employment on the 
railroads and declining employment in the 
mines to other western states. The Chinese 
population in California dropped from 100 per- 
cent in 1860 to 72 percent in 1880. Yet, only 3 
percent of the Chinese lived east of the Rockies 
in 1880 (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1892:474; 
see Appendix A). Racial antagonism generated 
by split labor market conditions explains why 
discrimination periodically intensified in the 
western states, especially California, where the 
ethnic competition took place. However, in 
1882, Congress passed the ten year Exclusion 
Act which banned immigration of unskilled 
Chinese labor. The Exclusion Act required na- 
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tional legislation and took place several years 
after the recession of 1876 had sparked violent 
discrimination. How and when did the question 
of Chinese immigration become a national 
issue? 

Although the amount of labor market com- 
petition was miniscule, the importance of the 
accelerated dispersion of the Chinese popula- 
tion after 1869 should not be overlooked, as 
even a small presence of the culturally distinct 
Chinese was politically important for making 
the issue salient to non-western audiences. In 
Massachusetts, 75 Chinese strikebreakers 
brought to a shoe factory in 1869 catalysed a 
decades-long debate in the local newspapers 
and labor journals (Miller, 1969:175~81). 
Loewen describes the long debate during the 
1870s in Mississippi newspapers over the im- 
portation of about 50 Chinese to work on 
plantations and the widely reported 1873 revolt 
over working conditions by Chinese plantation 
workers in Louisiana, where a few hundred 
were employed (Loewen, 1971:22-26, 31; see 
also Tsai, 1981). 

The lack of widespread competition between 
whites and Chinese outside the West, along 
with the attention paid to relatively minor con- 
flicts, suggest that nationalization of the anti- 
Chinese movement was the result of political 
and ideological forces which spread beyond 
their economic origins. Saxton (1971) doc- 
uments the organization of the anti-Chinese al- 
liance in the Democratic Party along with its 
political efforts to secure the Exclusion Act 
(see also Chen, 1980, and Coolidge, 1909). His 
description is extensive and need not be re- 
peated at length, but his central contention is 
that prejudice against the Chinese was an im- 
portant ideological element in reunifying 
southern white Democrats with the populist 
alliance of white workers and small capitalists 
in the West. Organized racism in the South was 
tainted with the support of slavery which was 
strongly opposed by whites in the West and 
North. The peculiar combination of prejudice 
and abolitionist rhetoric in the anti-Chinese 
ideology, described above, condemned slavery 
(in the form of coolies) without condemning 
racism, thus creating an ideological bridge 
between anti-slavery populists and ‘‘Jim 
Crow” southerners. 

Post-reconstruction was also a period of re- 
newed unifying nationalism in the U.S. during 
which one would expect ethnocentric an- 
tagonism against unassimilated sojourners to 
intensify (Stryker, 1959). During this period, 
the discourse of the anti-Chinese ideology was 
altered to include a greater stress on opposition 
to the Chinese as a threat to American culture, 
with less emphasis on labor market competi- 
tion. “Cheap labor’ was reinterpreted as a 
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moral problem istead of an economic one 
(McKenzie, 1928:9-15; Feldman, 1931:81~87; 
Saxton, 1971:107-9). The Chinese were in- 
creasingly accused of driving white women 
into prostitution by taking traditionally female 
jobs. By emphasizing the threat to the morality 
of white women, union leaders were able to 
garner middle-class support for banning 
Chinese immigration (Frisch, 1984:4; Miller, 
1969: 184-87). Politicians were prevented from 
articulating the strictly economic interests in 
exclusion of each fraction of the alliance with- 
out simultaneously exposing the differences in 
class interests. Instead, the articulation of eco- 
nomic interests centered on the common oppo- 
sition to monopoly capital (Coolidge, 1909). 
Nee and Nee (1973:47) suggest that white 
capitalists supported exclusion in the face of 
the widespread violence in 1876, ‘tas the only 
way of regaining domestic order,” rather than 
out of economic interests. However, they fail 
to distinguish between the motives of the white 
manufacturers and other small capitalists, and 
the interests of large-scale employers. Nor 
does their argument explain the continued sup- 
port for exclusion by small capitalists and mer- 
chants, and the docile opposition by large-scale 
capitalists long after the violence abated. Sax- 
ton (1971:178) points out that rapidly increas- 
ing immigration from south and eastern 
Europe in the 1880s meant that large-scale 
capital had little to lose from Chinese exclu- 
sion. Although some western capitalists suf- 
fered, completion of the railroads mitigated 
their opposition by providing easier migration 
of low-wage labor from the East. Also, the 
Exclusion Act specifically required renewal 
every ten years for the purpose of reopening 
Chinese immigration if European immigration 
proved insufficient for the large employers.!° 
In regards to the timing of enactment, sev- ` 
eral factors described above contributed to 
preventing federal action prior to the 1880s: the 
concentration of Chinese in the West; the lack 
of white small capitalist support until the 
1870s; the opposition of large capitalists prior 
to increased European immigration; and the 
unifying effects of the anti-Chinese ideology on 
the Democratic Party after reconstruction. 
Also important were national and international 
changes in political relations which occurred 
independently of the split labor market condi- 
tions in the West. The end of reconstruction 
broadened the institutional limits on racist 
politics and state actions. Abolitionist Republi- 
cans declined in political influence and south- 


10 The Exclusion Act was renewed in 1892 and 


1902; in 1904 the ten year renewal clause was re- 
moved. 
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ern Democrats increased, leading Republican 
politicians to abandon their anti-racist politics 
(Coolidge, 1909). International obligations to 
China under the Burlingame Treaty were cited 
by President Hayes in his veto of an exclusion 
bill in 1880, but the treaty was renegotiated in 
time to pass the Exclusion Act prior to the 1882 
elections (Coolidge, 1909:135-82). Two pre- 
cipitating factors in 1882 can be pointed to: 
immigration from China was highest ever at 
39,579 (Tsai, 1983:19), and Chinese workers 
were released from the completed Northern 
Pacific and Canadian Pacific Railroads 
(Feldman, 1931:81). 

Finally, enactment of the Exclusion Act 
should not be seen as a clear-cut ‘‘victory” for 
white labor, despite widespread union support 
for the act. On the contrary, one reason the 
state acted to restrict Chinese labor was to 
stem unionization. Chinese exclusion had been 
one of the most popular demands of the radical 
Western Federation of Miners and other 
unions (Wynne, 1978:173-74; see also, 
Locklear, 1978:247; Zo, 1978:184; Frisch, 
1984; Miller, 1969). With the Exclusion Act, 
the unions lost a principal organizing tool. 


CONCLUSION 


A hypothetical model of the essential dynamics 
of split labor markets can be constructed by. 
abstracting from the case of the early Chinese 
immigrants. This model, diagrammed in Figure 
1, summarizes the abstract dynamics of the 
historical analysis of the Chinese case in a 
series of contingent propositions which should 
prove useful for studies of split labor markets 
in general, and especially in research involving 
transitions from petty-commodity to capitalist 
production.'' The proposed model combines 
analysis of split labor markets with devel- 
opments in the mode of production to predict 
the sources of ethnic discrimination, including 
segregated markets and discriminatory legisla- 
tion, and the development of a racist discourse. 
Note that the conceptual sequence in the figure 
mirrors the historical development outlined in 
Table 1 and corresponding dates are listed in 
the first column. However, the diagram is in- 
tended to develop the general theory of split 
labor market dynamics. It contains only the 
abstract principles suggested by this case and 
not the specific historical factors or the na- 
tional context. 

The figure is divided into three phases corre- 
sponding to the level of capitalist development. 
Starting at the top with “phase 1,” independent 


1! The gold fields of central Brazil, where massive 
open pit mining is taking place with individually 
owned diggings, is a fascinating example. 
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petty-commodity production predominates 
over nascent capitalist production. An initial 
ethnic difference in the cost of labor leads to 
ethnic competition and discrimination in the 
property market among the independent pro- 
ducers whose independence is threatened by 
encroaching capitalism. A racist ideology is in- 
voked which adapts a discourse from pre- 
existing ideologies of slavery. The egalitarian 
politics of petty-commodity producers are 
modified to exclude minorities identified by the 
racist ideology with the threat of both 
capitalism and slavery. Local state action fol- 
lows at lagged intervals according to an inter- 
nal clock set by the timing of elections which is 
relatively autonomous from the timing of dis- 
criminatory actions generated by market 
forces. State action is modified by the tax con- 
tribution of minorities. 

As capitalist wage labor relations become 
predominant in “phase 2,” previous discrimi- 
nation in the property market and by the state 
disproportionately forces minorities into the 
labor market, depressing their wages. Along 
with continued immigration (not shown), the 
depressed minority wages reproduce the initial 
ethnic differences in the cost of labor. This 
secondary ethnic difference is in the labor 
market instead of the property market and is 
the origin of split labor market. As employers 
attempt to replace dominant workers with 
“cheap” minority labor, ethnic competition re- 
sults in renewed ethnic antagonism and segre- 
gation of the labor market by labor unions. 
This is Bonacich’s (1972, 1976) central thesis, 
to which can be added labor market segrega- 
tion resulting from the effects of the racist dis- 
course on apprenticeship and from the aban- 
donment of low-paying positions for higher- 
paying ones by unorganized or unskilled domi- 
nant workers. Labor market segregation 
pushes minorities into self-employment, where 
conflict is reduced, and along with the state, 
crowds them into new industries. The crowd- 
ing effect expands the ethnic wage differential, 
reproducing split labor market conditions in 
the new industries. 

Continuing down the figure to industrial 
capitalism in ‘phase 3,” self-employed 
minorities are able to become small capitalists 
by employing other minorities. Ethnic compe- 
tition and discrimination now exist in both the 
labor market and the product market where 
dominant workers and small capitalists are 
under economic pressure from nascent factory 
production and the nationalization of markets. 
Inter-class ethnic politics of workers and small 
capitalists can dominate over class-based poli- 
tics to the extent that the racist discourse is 
articulated in non-class terms, the political de- 
mands are consonant with other movements 
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Figure 1: Split Labor Market Dynamics During A Transition From Petty-Commodity to Capitalist Wage 
Labor Production 
Time Production Markets Ideology State 
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1848 petty- ethnic difference pre-existing state 
commodity in cost of labor idedlogies structure 
producers 
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discourse 
bo national 
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*Intense discrimination occurs when the market contracts or competition is otherwise increased. 


against monopoly capital, and the minority 
group is disenfranchised. State action is medi- 
ated by the national and international context, 
but resistance from industrial employers to 
exclusion is muted by the overall increase in 
the immigrant labor supply produced by 
spreading industrialization. 

The aim of this study is a diachronic analysis 
of discriminatory behavior during a period of 
metamorphic change in the mode of produc- 
tion. It has focused upon the market incentives 


for ethnic discrimination, not the political ac- 
tivities to secure class interests in the state, nor 
the motivations of state actors. This one-sided 
emphasis should not be interpreted as an indi- 
cator of relative valuation, only as a difference 
in goals. Research on the consequences of split 
labor markets for class-based political activi- 
ties is needed, to explain when unions function 
in the interests of their members versus when 
unions function in the interests of the working 
class. 


DISCRIMINATION AND CHINESE IMMIGRATION 


The effects of a racist discourse was impor- 
tant in this study for explaining the perpetua- 
tion of ethnic wage differences and the spread 
of ethnic antagonism. However, the discourse 
of the Chinese immigrants was not examined. !? 
How the Chinese interpreted the accusations 
of “voluntary slavery,” dealt with crossing sex 
stereotypes in occupations, or conceived the 
status of self-employment in America (mer- 
chants had low status in China, Tsai, 1983:17) 
surely affected the development of the split 


labor market. Examining their discourse is be- 


yond the scope of this paper, but the analysis 


12 Information on the beliefs and attitudes of the 
Chinese immigrants is limited; see Zo (1978) and Tsai 
(1983), 
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of split labor market dynamics should benefit 
from such research. 

Finally, the opponents of 1882 Exclusion Act 
claimed that the Chinese immigrants had jobs 
that American citizens would not take and that 
their low wages kept prices down (Seward, 
1881; Coolidge, 1909). The current debate con- 
cerning the immigration of undocumented 
Latin American immigrants in the U.S. is 
strikingly similar (Howell, 1982). In essence, 
the logic of the opposition to exclusion is based 
on the presumed benefits resulting from the 
existence of a split labor market. It appears 
that the proponents and opponents of exclu- 
sion have an odd convergence in their thinking. 
Research on this discourse should be fruitful in 
discovering general dynamics of discrimination 
against immigrants. 








Chinese Population 








States and 
Territories* 1860 1870 1880 1890 
Arizona — 20 1,630 1,170 
California 34,933 49,277 75,132 72,472 
Colorado — 7 612 1,398 
Idaho — 4,274 3,379 2,007 
Montana — 1,949 1,765 2,532 
Nevada — 3,152 5,416 2,833 
New Mexico — — 57 361 
Oregon — 3,330 9,510 9,540 
Utah — 445 501 806 
Washington — 234 3,180 3,260 
Wyoming — 143 914 465 
Subtotal 

West: 34,933 62,831 102,102 96,844 
Alabama — — 4 48 
Arkansas — 98 133 92 
Connecticut — 2 123 272 
Dakota(s) — — 238 223 
Delaware — — l 37 
District of Columbia — 3 13 91 
Florida — — 18 108 
Georgia - — 1 17 108 
Illinois — 1 209 740 
Indiana — — 29 92 
Iowa 3 33 64 
Kansas — — 19 93 
Kentucky — 1 10 28 
Louisiana — 71 489 333 
Maine — 1 8 B 
Maryland — 2 5 189 
Massachusetts — 87 229 984 
Michigan — 1 27 120 
Minnesota — — 24 94 
Mississippi — 16 51 147 
Missouri — 3 91 409 
Nebraska — — 18 214 
NewHampshire — — 14 58 
New Jersey — 5 170 608 
New York — 29 909 2,935 
North Carolina — — — 32 
Ohio — 1 109 183 
Oklahoma — — — 25 
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Appendix A. (Continued) 
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Pennsylvania — 
Rhode Island — 
Vermont — 
South Carolina — 
Tennessee == 
Texas — 
Virginia — 
West Virginia — 
Wisconsin — 
Subtotal 

Non-West 0 
Total United States 34,933 





13 148 1,146 
a 27 69 
= L 32 

1 9 34 

a 25 51 
25 136 710 

4 6 55 

= 5 15 
am 16 119 
368 3,363 10,631 
63,199 105,465 107,475 





* Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1892: 474, T12. 
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We examine the relationship between a central aspect of schcoling—educational 


self-direction—and students’ personalities. The data are from a small but sub- 
stantially representative nationwide sample of white students in the seventh grade 
through the fourth year of college. We separately assess the reciprocal effects of 
educational self-direction and two non-cognitive aspects of personality—self- 
directedness of orientation and sense of distress. As hypothesized, educational 
self-direction positively affects self-directedness of orientation and negatively affects 
distress; distress, in turn, negatively affects educational self-direction. We also 
evaluate the complex interrelationships of educational self-direction, cognitive 
functioning, self-directedness of orientation, and distress. Educational self-direction 
affects all three facets of personality, its impact on cognitive functioning being in 
substantial part indirect, through self-directedness of orientation and distress. The 
findings have implications for our understanding of work in school and its link to 


work in the labor force. 


In this paper we assess the effects of a central 
aspect of schooling—educational self- 
direction—on students’ personalities. By edu- 
cational self-direction, we mean the use of ini- 
tiative, thought, and independent judgment in 
schoolwork. In a previous paper (Miller et al., 
1985), we examined the impact of educational 
self-direction on students’ cognitive function- 
ing. Here we broaden the focus to include 
non-cognitive aspects of personality as well, 
and to examine the complex interrelationships 
among educational self-direction, cognitive 
functioning, and orientations to self and soci- 
ety. 

Several major research traditions suggest the 
hypothesis that is fundamental to the present 
inquiry—that the opportunity to exercise self- 
direction in schoolwork influences non- 
cognitive as well as cognitive aspects of stu- 
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dents’ personalities. Three bodies of educa- 
tional research are particularly pertinent. One 
examines the ways that schooling affects cog- 
nition;' the second deals with the processes by 
which the educational system serves as soci- 
ety’s agent for the socialization of norms and 
behaviors; the third examines the affective im- 
pact of educational experience, focusing par- 
ticularly on students’ feelings about themselves 
and their own worth. None of these literatures 
clearly specifies the mechanisms by which 
education affects personality. To address this 
issue, we draw on still another body of re- 
search. Thinking of schoolwork as work, we 
build on research that has shown that the op- 
portunity to exercise self-direction in paid 
work has powerful effects on adult workers’ 
orientations to self and society. We here in- 
vestigate whether the opportunity to exercise 
self-direction in. schoolwork similarly affects 
the personalities of adolescents and young 
adults. 

The idea that schooling influences students’ 
personalities has a long history. In a seminal 
statement, the philosopher and educator, John 
Dewey, saw the aim of education as “the 
building of a free and powerful character,” 
which he considered to be a requirement for 
each citizen of a democratic society (Dewey 


' We have reviewed research on schooling and 
cognitive process in Miller et al., 1985. 
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and McLellan, 1895). Dewey believed that the 
educational method required to stimulate such 
character development is one that provides 
interesting, enjoyable, and challenging experi- 
ences for students. Other writers have sub- 
sequently proposed variations on the theme 
that society achieves its aims through educa- 
tion’s affecting the student’s “character” or 
personality. For sociology, perhaps the most 
salient approach began with Parsons (1959). 
Parsons’ “main interest . . . is in a dual prob- 
lem: first . . . how the school class functions to 
internalize in its pupils both the commitments 
and capacities for successful performance of 
their future adult roles, and second . . . how it 
functions to allocate these human resources 
within the role structure of adult society” 
(1959:297). Dreeben later (1968) addressed the 
first of these problems by observing that the 
school’s distinctive structural properties teach 
students the societal norms of independence, 
achievement, universalism, and specificity; 
Dreeben did not deal, however, with how edu- 
cation sorts students into adult roles. 

One way that the educational system might 
channel students into different social roles was 
examined by Rist (1970), who noted that teach- 
ers’ differential expectations of students from 
different social backgrounds perpetuate 
social-class distinctions within the classroom. 
(See Brophy and Gond, 1974; Persell, 1977, for 
summaries of other studies on this topic.) 
Bowles and Gintis (1976) took the further step 
of asserting that it is through differential train- 
ing of an independent, self-directed orientation 
that the educational system serves to per- 
petuate class distinctions into adulthood. 
Bowles and Gintis noted that differences in 
training occur within secondary schools—in 
college tracks versus vocational and general 
tracks—and between secondary schools with 
student bodies of different socio-economic and 
racial compositions. Observational studies by 
Wilcox and Moriarity (1976) and by Oakes 
(1982) provide corroborative evidence that 
students from advantaged segments of society 
are more likely than are students from less 
advantaged segments of society to receive 
training inculcating an independent, self- 
directed orientation. Bowles and Gintis further 
asserted that, “[d]ifferent levels of education 
feed workers into different levels within the 
occupational structure and, correspondingly, 
tend toward an internal organization compara- 
ble to levels in the hierarchical division of labor 
,..” (1976:132). They argued that schools are 
so organized that, as students progress from 
lower to higher levels, they become more self- 
directed in their values and orientations. Thus, 
Bowles and Gintis identified three sorting 
mechanisms—different schools, tracks within 
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schools, and final grade-level completed—all 
influencing self-directedness of students’ 
orientations. 

Education may influence not only self- 
directedness of orientation, but also more 
specifically affective aspects of personality. 
Most of the studies that have examined the 
relationship between schooling and affective 
aspects of personality have focused on such 
issues as the relationship between academic 
success, as measured by achievement test 
scores and grades, and students’ self-esteem 
(Bachman and O'Malley, 1977; Calsyn and 
Kenny, 1977; Maruyama et al., 1981; Marsh 
and Parker, 1984). Some studies are broader in 
their educational perspective, suggesting that 
school contexts—for example, average student 
ability level, average student socio-economic 
status, and racial composition of the school— 
also affect students’ self-esteem, with students 
who are more advantaged than their 
schoolmates having higher self-esteem than 
comparable students who are less advantaged . 
than their schoolmates (Soares and Soares, 
1969; Rosenberg and Simmons, 1972; Trow- 
bridge, 1972; Marsh and Parker, 1984). Even 
these studies, though, are mainly focused on 
one specific aspect of personality: self-esteem. 

With few exceptions, the educational lit- 
erature is vague on what it is about the educa- 
tional experience that affects students’ per- 
sonalities.2 Even Bowles and Gintis, who ex- 
plicitly relate their interpretation to earlier 
studies of how particular job conditions affect 
workers’ values and orientations (Kohn, 1969; 
Kohn and Schooler, 1969), stop short of 
specifying which educational conditions affect 
students’ orientations. Research on work and 
personality is useful, though, for pinpointing 
the educational conditions that may affect per- 
sonality; this research is useful also for sug- 
gesting which facets of personality may be af- 
fected by schoolwork. Specifically, Kohn and 
Schooler (1983) have shown that job conditions 
that facilitate self-direction in one’s work— 
substantively complex work, freedom from 
close supervision, and non-routinized work— 
promote a self-directed orientation, decrease 
distress, and enhance intellectual flexibility. 
Job conditions that limit self-direction—lack of 
opportunity to do substantively complex work, 
close supervision, and routinized work— 
promote a conformist orientation, increase 


2 Two notable exceptions are research by Epstein 
(1981), which finds that participatory decision- 
making in the classroom leads to increased self- 
reliance, and by Mortimer and Finch (1983), which 
points to the experience of autonomy (a close 
analogue ,to our educational self-direction) as con- 
tributing to self-esteem. 
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distress, and are detrimental to intellectual 
flexibility. Similar relationships have been 
found for unpaid work in the household: 
Schooler et al. (1983, 1984) found that, at least 
for women, substantively complex housework 
leads to greater intellectual flexibility and a 
more self-directed orientation. More generally, 
Spaeth (1976) and Schooler (1984) have hy- 
pothesized that environmental complexity, in 
general, has widespread psychological ramifi- 
cations. 

We hypothesize that, just as occupational 
self-direction affects the intellectual function- 
ing, self-directedness of orientation, and sense 
of distress or well-being of employed adults, so 
does educational self-direction affect the in- 
tellectual functioning, self-directedness of 
orientation, and sense of distress or well-being 
of students. Insofar as it is meaningful to do so, 
our intent is to conceptualize and measure 
educational self-direction as being parallel to 
occupational self-direction. In drawing the 
analogy between educational and occupational 
self-direction, we do not mean to ignore the 
many differences between schoolwork and 
paid employment. We recognize the very real 
difference between the substantive complexity 
of paid employment, which is a function of the 
job to be done rather than of the worker's in- 
tellectual needs, and the substantive complex- 
ity of schoolwork, which is deliberately de- 
signed to benefit the student’s intellectual de- 
velopment. We also recognize that “supervi- 
sion” in the teaching situation is not imposed 
for the same reasons as in the situation of paid 
employment. Furthermore, the role of super- 
visor co-exists with other components of the 
same teachers’ roles—components such as 
mentoring, providing emotional sustenance, 
and even being a role-model. We draw the 
analogy not because we see an identity be- 
tween occupational and educational self- 
direction, but because some of the things that 
have been learned about occupational self- 
direction may have important implications for 
educational self-direction. 

In a previous paper (Miller et al., 1985), we 
showed that educational self-direction in- 
creases students’ intellectual flexibility and 
that intellectual flexibility, in turn, leads to 
their exercising greater self-direction in 
schoolwork. In this paper, we investigate 
whether educational self-direction affects 
non-cognitive aspects of personality as well. 
Specifically, we test the hypotheses that, just 
as for adults in paid employment, educational 
self-direction increases and is increased by 
self-directedness of orientation, and that edu- 
cational self-direction decreases and is de- 
creased by feelings of distress. 

Finally, we develop a more comprehensive 
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causal model that incorporates both intellec- 
tive and non-intellective aspects of personality, 
paralleling a model previously developed for 
adult male workers (Kohn and Schoenbach, 
1983; see also Kohn and Schooler, 1982). The 
larger model assesses the reciprocal relation- 
ships among educational self-direction, in- 
tellectual flexibility, self-directedness of 
orientation, and distress. From this emerges a 
picture of intricate and not intuitively obvious 
interrelationships of educational self-direction, 
students’ cognitive functioning, and students’ 
orientations to themselves and society. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SAMPLE 


The analysis is based on a national sample of 
189 white students in the seventh grade 
through the fourth year of college. The student 
sample is derived from a larger sample of 3101 
adult men, representative of all men employed 
in civilian jobs in the United States in 1964. 
Those men who were fathers of children age 
three through fifteen were questioned about 
their values and child-rearing practices vis-a- 
vis a child of the same age and sex as a ran- 
domly selected child of their own. In 1974, a 
strict probability subsample of those men in the 
original sample who were then no older than 65 
was reinterviewed (N=687). At that same time, 
the wives of those men then married (N=555), 
and the child who had been the focus of the 
earlier inquiry (N=352), also were inter- 
viewed. (For more detailed information about 
the sample, see Kohn and Schooler, 1983:Ap- 
pendix A.) Limiting the re-interviewed sub- 
sample of men to those under 65 maximized the 
number of men with children who had been the 
focus of the 1964 interview. These “children” 
became the subjects of the present analysis. 
Of the children interviewed in 1974—who 
were by then age thirteen through twenty-five 
—203 were students, in grades seven through 
college. The students are distributed over these 
grade levels such that no one grade level is 
disproportionately represented. As would be 
expected, smaller percentages are in the 
seventh grade (for which the normal age is 
twelve) and in college (the proportion di- 
minishing progressively at higher levels) than 
are in grades eight through twelve. We limit the 
analysis to the 189 white students. There are 
approximately equal numbers of males and fe- 
males. The representativeness of the sample is 
somewhat limited in that children who were 
not living with their fathers in 1964, or whose 
fathers were then unemployed or in the mili- 
tary, could not be included. In addition, since 
only one child was selected from each house- 
hold, children from larger families may be 
somewhat under-represented. As these limi- 
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tations are relatively minor, the sample is rea- 
sonably representative of white students in 
secondary schools and colleges in the United 
States in 1974 and thus affords a basis for valid 
assessment of the reciprocal effects of stu- 
dents’ educational self-direction and their psy- 
chological functioning. As the sample size is 
small, the analyses are necessarily tentative. 


CONCEPTUALIZING AND MEASURING 
EDUCATIONAL SELF-DIRECTION 


In conceptualizing occupational self-direction, 
Kohn and Schooler (1969, 1983:22) posited 
that, although many conditions of work either 
facilitate or deter the exercise of occupational 
self-direction, three are particularly important. 
Foremost is the substantive complexity of the 
work-—the degree to which the work in its very 
substance requires initiative, thought, and in- 
dependent judgment. We see the substantive 
complexity of schoolwork, appropriately mea- 
sured, as being directly analogous to the sub- 
stantive complexity of work in paid employ- 
ment. The second condition that facilitates or 
deters occupational self-direction is closeness 
of supervision, a “limiting condition.” People 
cannot exercise occupational self-direction if 
they are closely supervised, but net being 
closely supervised does not necessarily mean 
that they are required, or even free, to use 
initiative, thought, and independent judgment; 
it depends on how complex and demanding is 
their work. Despite differences in the nature of 
supervision in occupational and school con- 
texts, we hypothesize that it is meaningful to 
think of "closeness of supervision by teachers” 
as a condition that similarly limits the exercise 
of educational self-direction. The substantive 
complexity of schoolwork and closeness of 
supervision by teachers should thus be nega- 
tively correlated, just as they are for employed 
men and women. A third condition that 
facilitates or deters the exercise of occupa- 
tional self-direction is routinization: if the work 
does not allow a variety of approaches, the 
possibilities for exercising initiative, thought, 
and judgment are seriously limited. In princi- 
ple, this should apply to educational self- 
direction, too; but we have not been able to 
measure “routinization” of schoolwork satis- 
factorily. We have shown, though (Miller et 
al., 1985), that excluding routinization from 
analyses of educational self-direction does not 
appreciably weaken the analogy between edu- 
cational and occupational self-direction. 


Substantive Complexity of Schoolwork 


Since the substantive complexity of 
schoolwork and closeness of supervision by 
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teachers are conceptually related, and since 
both are based on multiple indicators, we mea- 
sure them in a combined confirmatory factor- 
analytic measurement model.? the measure- 
ment model is presented in Table 1, Part A. In 
this model,‘ the substantive complexity of 
schoolwork is based on four indicators: 

1. Complexity of coursework. Students were 
asked to name the courses they were taking. 
For secondary-school students (grades 7 
through 12), we assessed the intellectual diffi- 
culty of each named course on a three-point 
scale, from least complex (e.g., vocational 
trairiing courses, reading, driver's training) to 
most complex (e.g., chemistry, economics, 
foreign languages). The reliability of this cod- 
ing was 0.96. We assigned the score of the 
student’s most difficult course. For college 
students, we could not reliably ascertain the 
difficulty of particular courses without further 
information, so we assessed on a five-point 
scale the overall complexity of the entire set of 
courses, taking into account the student's 
major and the total number of apparently diffi- 
cult courses. In general, the least complex sets 
of courses were vocationally oriented, the 
most complex were academically oriented. The 
reliability of this coding was 0.80. 

We created separate z-scores for 
secondary-school students and college stu- 
dents and then combined them to form a single 
variable. It should be emphasized that for both 
secondary-school and college students, the 
rating of complexity of coursework is not the 
student's evaluation, but our own. It should 
also be noted that we deliberately do not at- 
tempt a grade-specific measure of complexity 
of coursework. We assume that complexity of 
coursework increases with grade in school. 
Our strategy, though, is not to measure com- 
plexity of coursework (or the other indicators of 
the substantive complexity of schoolwork) ona 
grade-specific basis, but to allow school grade 
to affect educational self-direction in the causal 
analysis. This strategy effectively separates 
measurement and causal issues, which would 
otherwise be confounded. 

2. Length of a “complete job.” Students 
were asked: 


Td like you to compare schoolwork to the 
work people do in their jobs. What it takes to 
do a complete job varies a great deal from 
occupation to occupation. To a worker on an 


3 For the analyses presented in this paper, we used 
Ronald Schoenberg's MILS program, a method for 
estimating multiple-indicator linear-structural mod- 
els. All analyses are based on variance-covariance 
matrices. All coefficients reported in this paper are 
standardized. 
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Table 1. Measurement Model of Educational Self-Direction 




















A. Paths from First-Order Concepts to Indicators 











Concept 
Substantive Closeness of 
Complexity of Supervision by 
Schoolwork Teachers 
Indicator 
Complexity of coursework .47* — 
Length of a “complete job” .45* — 
Complexity of outside project 40t -> — 
Complexity of extracurricular activities .31* _ 
Teachers tell student what to do — .23(t= 1.81) 
Freedom to disagree with teachers — ~ 55* 
Importance of doing exactly what 
teacher says — .26* 
Freedom to choose outside-of-class 
schoolwork — —.41* 
Correlation between concepts = —.43 
x? =17.31 (for first-order model) 
df. =19 
ratio = 0,91 








B. Paths to First-Order Concepts from the Second-Order Concept 
Educational Self-Direction' 


First-Order Concept 


Substantive complexity of schoolwork 
Closeness of supervision by teachers 


x? =11.43 (for “second-order” model) 
d.f. 8 
ratio 1.43 


WoW 


Educational 
Self-direction 


.97* 
—.44 


' This “second-order” measurement model must be embedded in a larger model to be identified; see text. 


N= 189. 
*p<.05, 


assembly line a complete job may be to 
tighten two or three bolts; to an auto me- 
chanic a complete job is to repair a car; toa 
coal miner, a complete job may be to load 18 
tons. What do you ordinarily think of as a 
complete job in doing your schoolwork? 
How long does it take you to do a complete 
job? 


We used duration of a complete job as an index 
of complexity, on the rationale that work that 
is readily divisible into short, discrete jobs 
tends to be less complex, while a job that takes 
along time to complete is likely to entail a set of 
interrelated tasks and thus to be more com- 
plex. 

3. Complexity of an outside-of-class project. 
Students were asked about the last term paper 
or other outside-of-class project they did that 
involved thinking and writing about something 
other than what was in their textbooks. From 
these descriptions, the complexity of the proj- 
ect was rated on a four-point scale: The student 
(1) simply brought some pre-existing exhibit or 
phenomenon to class; (2) turned to one or two 


encyclopedias, textbooks, or magazine arti- 
cles; and the description of the project gives no 
evidence that the student did more than sum- 
marize or paraphrase this information; (3) used 
a variety of sources of a non-professional na- 
ture (e.g., magazines, encyclopedias, general 
books, texts), and the description provides 
some evidence that the student collated and 
organized these materials; or (4) used a variety 
of sources, including professional, technical, 
or other primary source material and/or 
gathered own data; and the description 
provides some evidence that the student evalu- 
ated and/or analyzed these materials to come 
to some independent conclusion. 

4. Complexity of extracurricular activities. 
Students were asked about their school-related 
extracurricular organizational and athletic ac- 
tivities. School clubs and teams were rated on 
a three-point scale according to the substantive 
complexity of their principal activity, from 
least complex (generally non-academic activi- 
ties, such as social clubs) to most complex 
(generally academically oriented activities, 
such as language clubs, and the preparation of 
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the school yearbook). The reliability of the 
coding was 0.87. Students were given the score 
of their most complex school-related extracur- 
ricular activity. 

Admittedly, these indicators of the substan- 
tive complexity of schoolwork do not match 
the precision of the measures of complexity of 
people’s work with data, with things, and with 
people that have been developed as indicators 
of the substantive complexity of work in paid 
employment (Kohn and Schooler, 1978, 1983). 
Still, for a broad-gauged analysis of the educa- 
tional experiences of students in the seventh 
grade through college, they are serviceable. 
The indicators are internally consistent: all 
four reflect, to a statistically significant and 
substantial degree, the substantive complexity 
of schoolwork. No one indicator dominates 
this part of the model. 


Closeness of Supervision 


One of the many roles that teachers play vis- 
a-vis students is to supervise them—much as 
supervisors do employees in paid jobs, with the 
significant difference that in the school situa- 
tion there typically are several such “‘super- 
visors.” We measure closeness of supervision 
by the students’ answers to the following ques- 
tions: 

1. When your teachers want you to do 
something, do most of them just tell you 
to do it, do most of them explain why you 
should do it, or is it about half and half? 

2. How free do you feel to openly disagree 
with the teachers—completely free, mod- 
erately free, not particularly free, or not 
at all free? 

3. To do well in school, how important is it 
that you do exactly what the teacher 
says—is it extremely important, very im- 
portant, fairly important, or not particu- 
larly important? 

4. In your outside-of-class schoolwork, do 
your teachers assign exactly what you 
should do and how you should do it, do 
they assign what you should do but let 
you decide how you do it; do you have 
some freedom in deciding both what you 
do and how you do it; or are you free to 
choose your own projects so long as they 
meet the general requirements? 

All four indicators of closeness of supervi- 
sion reflect the underlying concept. three of 
them to a statistically significant degree, the 
fourth to nearly that degree. Freedom to dis- 
agree with teachers” is the most important in- 
dicator; “teachers tell what to do” is the least 
important. 

The combined measurement model of sub- 
stantive complexity and closeness of supervi- 
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sion fits the data well, with a chi-square of 
17.31, at 19 degrees of freedom, for a ratio of 
0.91. Further evidence of the validity of the 
measures of both the substantive complexity of 
schoolwork and closeness of supervision by 
teachers is that their implied correlation, 
—0.43, is negative and substantial, as it should 
be. 


A “Second-Order” Measurement Model of 
Educational Self-Direction 


For our causal analyses, we need not only sep- 
arate indices of the substantive complexity of 
schoolwork and of closeness of supervision but 
also an index of the larger concept of which 
these are components—educational self- 
direction. To create such an index, we do a 
“second-order” confirmatory factor analysis, 
in which substantive complexity and closeness 
of supervision are “indicators” of the second- 
order concept, educational self-direction 
(Table 1, Part B). Since a two-indicator mea- 
surement model is underidentified, we embed 
this simple measurement model in a larger 
non-causal model that contains all the non- 
psychological variables that will enter into the 
causal models that are described below, We 
achieve identification by positing that educa- 
tional self-direction may be correlated with all 
these variables, but that the residuals of sub- 
stantive complexity and closeness of supervi- 
sion cannot be correlated with any of them. 
That is, the only way that either substantive 
complexity or closeness of supervision can be 
related to school grade or parental family 
socio-economic status or any of the other 
non-psychological variables in the model is 
through their relationship to educational self- 
direction. This is not a strong assumption and it 
provides ample identification for estimating the 
measurement model. The model fits the data 
well, with a chi-square of 11.43, at 8 degrees of 
freedom, for a ratio of 1.43. 

The parameters of this model are entirely in 
keeping with our a priori expectations, based 
on models of occupational self-direction: the 
path from educational seif-direction to the sub- 
stantive complexity of schoolwork is 0.97, in- 
dicating that substantive complexity reflects 
educational self-direction nearly perfectly——as 
we think it should. The path from educational 
self-direction to closeness of supervision is a 
much weaker, and negative, —0.44, indicating 
that closeness of supervision negatively re- 
flects educational self-direction, but also has 
important components quite distinct from edu- 
cational self-direction—as we think it must. In 
our causal models, we fix the measurement 
parameters of educational self-direction at the 
(unstandardized) values here achieved. 
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CONCEPTUALIZING AND MEASURING 
STUDENTS ORIENTATIONS TO 
SELF AND SOCIETY 


The original inquiry into the relationship be- 
tween men’s job conditions and their psycho- 
logical functioning (Kohn and Schooler, 1969) 
indexed many aspects of men's orientations to 
self and to the outside world that might affect, 
or be affected by, their conditions of work. The 
interview schedule therefore includes a large 
battery of questions designed to measure such 
facets of orientation as authoritarian conser- 
vatism, personally responsible standards of 
morality, fatalism, trustfulness, anxiety, self- 
confidence, self-deprecation, and idea confor- 
mity. Kohn and Schooler (1982) have shown 
for men that all these facets of personality af- 
fect or are affected by job conditions; J. Miller 
et al. (1979) have generally corroborated the 
relationships for women. In extending the re- 
search to adolescents’ and young adults’ edu- 
cational conditions and orientations to self and 
society, the same logic applies: these facets of 
orientation to self and society might affect, or 
be affected by, adolescents’ and young adults’ 
educational conditions. We here test this hy- 
pothesis. 

We need not carry out tests for all of the 
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dimensions of orientation included in the origi- 
nal analyses, for Kohn and Schooler (1982, 
Figure 3; 1983, Figure 6.3) have shown that 
two fundamental “second-order” dimensions 
underlie these several facets of men’s orienta- 
tions. We have confirmed that the same dimen- 
sions underlie women’s orientations. These 
dimensions are self-directedness of orientation 
versus conformity to external authority, and a 
sense of distress versus a sense of well-being. 
Since we have available for students the same 
battery of questions about orientations to self 
and society that had been employed in the 
analysis of adult men and women, it is possible 
to test the expectation that for adolescents and 
young adults a second-order confirmatory 
factor analysis would yield the same underly- 
ing dimensions. 

The basic data for the measurement of 
orientations are a set of 57 questions, mainly of 
the “agree—disagree” and “how often?” types. 
We performed a set of confirmatory factor 
analyses of the data for students, developing 
first-order measurement models of au- 
thoritarian conservatism, personally responsi- 
ble standards of morality, fatalism, trustfulness 
and anxiety, self-confidence and self- 
deprecation, and idea conformity (see Table 2, 
Part A). These measurement models are simi- 


Table 2. Measurement Model of Self-Directedness of Orientation and Feelings of Well-Being/Distress 


A. Paths from First-Order Concepts to their Indicators 
Authoritarian conservatism (x? = 32.56, d.f =27, ratio= 1.21) 


The most important thing to teach children is absolute obedience to their parents .......... .75* 
Young people should not be allowed to read books that are likely to confuse them......... .42* 
There are two kinds of people in the world: the weak and the strong.............eeeeeeees .43* 
People who question the old and accepted ways of doing things usually just end up causing 
OUD En aecels arias okte cas see bec oe ota slain Selitetue ck ois bee aG E O OOR A EE .48* 
In this complicated world, the only way to know what to do is to rely on leaders and experts . .43* 
No decent man can respect a woman who has had sex relations before marriage ........... 65* 
Prison is too good for sex criminals; they should be publicly whipped or worse ............ .43* 
Any good leader should be strict with people under him in order to gain their respect ...... .43* 
It’s wrong to do things differently from the way our forefathers did ...................005- .43* 
Personally responsible standards of morality (x? = 1.45, d.f.=2, ratio= .72) 
It’s all right to do anything you want as long as you stay out of trouble ................465 —.61* 
If something works, it doesn’t matter whether it's right or wrong ............ 00. cce seen —.49* 
It’s all right to get around the law as long as you don’t actually break it................055 —,54* 
Do you believe that it’s all right to do whatever the law allows, or are there some things that are 
wrong even if they are legal? 2.2.2... cece cee nee eee eect tenn eee eeee ~.17 
Fatalism (model exactly identified with three indicators) 
When things go wrong for you, how often would you say it is your own fault?............. ~ 59* 
To what extent would you say you are to blame for the problems you have—would you say that 
you are mostly to blame, partly to blame, or hardly at all to blame? .................... —.65* 
Do you feel that most of the things that happen to you are the result of your own decisions or of 
things over which you have no control? 0.02... cc ccc eee ener eee een n eee eenes ~ .36* 
Trustfulness and Anxiety, two-factor model (x? = 110.85, d.f.=76, ratio = 1.46) 
Trustfulness 
Do you think that most people can be trusted? ............. 0. cece eee eee eee ree nees .36* 
If you don’t watch out, people will take advantage Of yoU........ cece eee cece eee eres ~.31* 
Human nature is really cooperative ........ 0. ccc cece eee ee eee eee ee te ees eaeeene .27* 
When you get right down to it, no one cares much what happens to you ................ — .48* 
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Table 2. (Continued) 
Anxiety 
How often do you feel that you are about to go to pieces? ......... cece cece cece eee eee .68* 
How often do you feel downcast and dejected? cos dhe age ieee asm emeiaaed aaar a .63* 
How frequently do you find yourself anxious and worrying about something? icp AEA .39* 
How often do you feel uneasy about something without knowing why?................+. A4* 
How often do you feel so restless that you cannot sit still?... 2.0.0... eee 35* 
How often do you feel that you can’t get rid of some thought or ideas that keep running through 
VOUT Mind 2. ays a5 cee vo aya ae oe eee & Here AN whee bd Ne Bae eee aradd PO a eee ORE SoS .33* 
How often do you feel bored with everything? ............. 0... cece cece nce eee eneeeeees .38* 
How often do you feel powerless to get what you want out of life? ......... 0. cca eee eee .42* 
How often do you feel that the world just isn’t very understandable?..................0. 55* 
How often do you feel that there isn't much purpose to being alive? .................065 .60* 
(Correlation: Trustfulness/Anxiety = —.56*) 
Self-esteem, 2-factor model (x? = 32.10, d.f. =25, ratio = 1.28) 
Self-confidence: 
I take a positive attitude toward myself ......... 0... cece cece e eee eee cence eeeneeenes .65* 
I fee] that Pm a person of worth, at least on an equal plane with others...............+. .64* 
I am able to do most things as well as other people can ............cceeeeeeeceeeenes oa .41* 
I generally have confidence that when I make plans I will be able to carry them out ..... .42* 
Self-deprecation: 
I wish I could have more respect for myself .............. 02 cee ce cece eee e eee ee reer eene .73* 
At times I think I am no good at all... . 0. eee cece erence eee teen neeentereeee .54* 
[feel Useless at Umes cosent rrr ot sire « EEEE EA EENDEN ed SEANAR .28* 
I wish I could be as happy as others seem to be ............ 0 cece cece ce cuceeeeeesusees .71* 
There are very few things about which I'm absolutely certain...............20ce eee eeees .28* 
` (Correlation: Self-confidence/Self-deprecation = —.61*) 
Idea-conformity (x? = 1.57, d.f.=2, ratio =.79) 
According to your general impression, how often do your ideas and opinions about important 
matters differ from those of your relatives? .......... ccc cece ete ce eter terete eeeeeeees — .34* 
How often do your ideas and opinions differ from those of your friends? .................: —.29* 
How about from those of other people with your religious background? ................... —.93* 
Are you generally one of the first people to try out something new or do you wait and see how it's 
worked out for other people? ......... 0c. cece eee ee eee e ee tees EEE a N —.24* 
-B. Paths to First-order Concepts from Self-directedness of Orientation and Distress 
Second-order Concept 
Self-directedness 
First-order Concept of Orientation Distress 
Authoritarian Conservatism ..............0005 ~ .53* — 
Personally responsible standards of morality .. .76* — 
Fatalisn si coe Genec inks EAr E aN — .47* — 
Trustfulness enri onea eee neii _ — .69* 
ADRICLY 555.340 Sac eda tie aterek VC oe — .73* 
Self-confidente. 0.550000) savanna cisadeed dal — —.64* 
Self-deprecation 0.0.0... . cece cece eee eens — .85* 
Idea conformity .......... cece eee eee eee eee — 69" —.49* 
Correlation between concepts = —.68* 
x? -=27.79 
df. =18 
ratio = 1.54 
* ops .05, 
N = 189. 


lar to those developed for adult men (Kohn and 
Schooler, 1983:Appendix C) and for adult 
women (J. Miller et al., 1979: Kohn and 
Schooler, 1983:Appendix D). All the models fit 
the data well. 

Factor scores based on these measurement 
models were then used as the “indicators” for a 
“second-order” confirmatory factor analysis, 


testing the expectation that, just as for adults, 
there would be two principal underlying di- 
mensions in students’ orientations—self- 
directedness of orientation and distress. The 
second-order factor-analytic model confirms 
the expectation (see Table 2, Part B). It is 
generally similar to the models developed for 
adult men and -women. For students, self- 
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directedness of orientation is reflected in not 
. having authoritarian conservative beliefs, in 
having personally responsible standards of 
morality, in not being fatalistic, and in not 
being conformist in one’s ideas. Distress is re- 
flected in distrust, anxiety, lack of self- 
confidence, self-deprecation, and nonconfor- 
mity in one’s ideas. The model fits the data 
well, with a chi-square of 27.79, at 18 degrees 
of freedom, for a ratio of 1.54. The correlation 
between self-directedness of orientation and 
sense of distress is, as expected, negative. This 
negative correlation is (at —0.68) stronger than 
those for adult men and adult women, which 
will have important implications for our causal 
analysis. 


THE RECIPROCAL EFFECTS OF 
EDUCATIONAL SELF-DIRECTION AND 
ORIENTATIONS TO SELF AND SOCIETY 


Prototypic Model 


In the initial causal analyses, we separately 
assess the reciprocal relationships of educa- 
tional self-direction with self-directedness of 
orientation, and of educational self-direction 
with distress. In both models, we assume that 
the degree of self-direction exercised by stu- 
dents in their schoolwork may both affect and 
be affected by their oriantations. We also as- 
sume that these reciprocal effects occur within 
a complex social-structural framework, in 
which genetic, developmental, and family pro- 
cesses, as well as the organizational structure 
of the school, may all play a part. We thus 
allow (see Figure 1) parental orientations, as 
well as the age, sex; and other pertinent social 
characteristics of the student, to directly affect 
student’s orientation.4 We allow parental 
socio-economic status, student’s grade level, 
the extent to which school courses are compul- 
sory or elective, and pertinent social charac- 
teristics of the student to directly affect educa- 
tional self-direction.* 

Instrumentation for assessing the reciprocal 


* Both mother’s and father’s distress are permit- 
ted to affect student’s distress. Mother's self- 
directedness of orientation, but nor father's, is 
allowed to affect student’s self-directedness of 
orientation, because the inclusion of father's self- 
directedness of orientation would create an ill- 
conditioned input matrix. The social characteristics 
included in the model are student's age, sex, reli- 
gious background, national background, and region 
and urbanness of principal place raised. 

5 By electivity of courses we mean the average, for 
all the student’s courses, of the amount of choice the 
student is allowed to exercise in selecting each 
course: no choice, the choice of a particular course 
within a general category, or completely free choice. 
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effects of educational self-direction and stu- 
dent’s orientation is achieved by positing that 
some effects can only be indirect. (The dis- 
allowed direct paths are shown in Figure 1 by 
dashed lines.) In particular, student’s age is 
allowed to affect educational self-direction 
only indirectly, through student’s orientation, 
grade level, and electivity of courses. The ra- 
tionale is that age cannot “directly” affect edu- 
cational self-direction, but must operate 
through such intermediary processes as age 
affecting grade in school, which in turn affects 
opportunities to be self-directed in one’s 
schoolwork. Similarly, parental orientation is 
permitted to affect student’s educational self- 
direction only indirectly, through student’s 
orientation. We assume that these processes, 
too, are indirect, with parents’ orientations af- 
fecting the student’s orientations, which in tum 
affect educational self-direction. These re- 
strictions provide the instrumentation for as- 
sessing the effect of student’s orientation on 
educational self-direction. Instrumentation for 
assessing the effect of educational self- 
direction on orientation is achieved by allowing 
electivity of courses to affect orientation only 
indirectly, through educational self-direction. 
That is, having a choice of courses should not 
affect orientations independent of the self- 
direction allowed in the courses chosen. One 
final restriction, imposed not for a priori rea- 
sons but because it is necessary for achieving a 
non-anomalous solution, is that parental 
socio-economic status is not permitted to affect 
student's orientation directly, but is related to 
student's orientation via its effect on educa- 
tional self-direction and its correlations with 
parents’ orientations (and, to a lesser extent, 
with student’s and parents’ social charac- 
teristics). We shall later see that this restriction 
has no adverse effect on the model. 

Where it is statistically significant, we allow 
a correlation between the residuals of educa- 
tional self-direction and the facet of orientation 
being assessed in the model; in fact, the corre- 
lation is significant for distress but not for 
self-directedness of orientation. We also allow 
a correlation of the residuals of orientation and 
grade level, since we do not have adequate 
instrumentation to assess their possibly recip- 
rocal effects. And we allow a correlation of the 
residuals of grade level and electivity of 
courses, even though the model contains a path 
from grade level to electivity, because this im- 
proves the fit of the models. 

We assess two alternative forms of the 
model for each aspect of orientation that we 
examine. In the first form of the model, stu- 
dent’s educational self-direction directly af- 
fects student's orientation (see the path marked 
“A” in Figure 1), with the substantive com- 
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Figure 1. Prototypic model of the reciprocal relationships of educational self-direction and orientation. 
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plexity of schoolwork and closeness of super- 
vision by teachers being treated solely as ‘‘in- 
dicators” of the higher-level concept, educa- 
tional self-direction. This we see as providing 


the most straightforward assessment of the re- 


ciprocal effects of educational self-direction 
and orientation. Alternatively, instead of per- 
mitting a direct effect of educational self- 
direction on orientation, we disaggregate that 
effect by allowing the substantive complexity 
of schoolwork and closeness of supervision by 
teachers to affect orientation (as indicated in 
Figure | by the paths marked B”). This per- 
mits us to assess whether the impact of educa- 
tional self-direction on orientation, if any, re- 
sults from the substantive complexity of 
schoolwork, closeness of supervision, or both. 


Assessments of the Reciprocal Effects of 
Educational Self-direction and Orientation 


Applying this prototypic model to the relation- 
ships of educational self-direction with self- 
directedness of orientation and with distress 
(Table 3, Part A), we find that educational 
self-direction strongly and significantly affects 
both. As hypothesized, its impact on self- 
directedness of orientation is positive and its 
impact on distress is negative. The effect of 
educational self-direction on self-directedness 
of orientation results almost entirely from the 
substantive complexity of schoolwork affect- 


ing self-directedness of orientation (Table 3, 
Part B). But the effect of educational self- 
direction on distress results from both sub- 
stantive complexity and closeness of supervi- 
sion: substantively complex schoolwork di- 
minishes distress; close supervision by teach- 
ers increases distress. 

As for the effects of orientation on educa- 
tional self-direction: perhaps surprisingly, 
self-directedness of orientation does not sig- 
nificantly affect educational self-direction. 
Distress, however, has a significantly negative 
impact on educational self-direction. 

Finally, other major components of the 
models independently affect student's orienta- 
tion and educational self-direction. Thus, pa- 
rental self-directedness of orientation leads to 
children’s self-directedness of orientation and 
parental distress leads to children’s distress. 
As most theories of social stratification would 
predict, higher parental family socio-economic 
status has a notable positive impact on stu- 
dent’s educational self-direction. Of special 
importance for Bowles’ and Gintis’ interpreta- 
tion: grade level has a substantial positive ef- 
fect on educational self-direction. 

To what extent are our findings dependent 
on the assumptions made in identifying the 
models? To address this question, we relax the 
assumptions by allowing each of the previously 
disallowed paths to be estimated, albeit only 
one at a time. Thus, for example, we allow a 
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Table 3. Reciprocal Effects of Educational Self-Direction and Orientation 






































Model for 
Self-directedness of Orientation Model for Distress 
Paths to: Paths to: 
Educational Self-directedness Educational 
Self-direction of Orientation Self-direction Distress 
A. Models that do not Disaggregate Educational Self-direction 
From: 
1. Educational self-direction — .33* —- —.40* 
2. Self-directedness of 
orientation or Distress .08 — ~ 42* — 
3. Parent(s)’ orientations® — .44* — 16*/.21* 
4. Parental SES 39 — .33* — 
5. Sex of student .17* .05 16* .06 
6. Age of student — 29* — —.17* 
7. Grade level .37* — .26* — 
8. Electivity of course .06 — .05 — 
L = 87.53 114.75 
d.f. = 30 34 
ratio = 2.92 3.38 
B. Models that Disaggregate 
Educational Self-direction 
' 1. Substantive complexity — .32* — —.29* 
2. Closeness of supervision — —.01 wn .34* 
3. Self-directedness of 
orientation or Distress .06 — —.23* — 
= 87.33 86.85 
df. = 29 33 
ratio = 3.01 2.63 


a Father's self-directedness; father's/mother’s distress (see fn. 4). (Paths to endogenous variables from 


several pertinent social characteristics not shown.) 
*=p<.05, 
N= 189. 


direct path from parental socio-economic 
status to student’s self-directedness of orienta- 
tion or to student’s distress, while keeping all 
other constraints of the prototypic model; or, 
alternatively, we allow a path from student's 
age to educational self-direction. In this man- 


ner, we systematically relax each of the as- 
sumptions in the models for both self- 
directedness of orientation and distress (see 
Table 4). None of the resulting models is 
Statistically preferable to the corresponding 
prototypic model: in nearly all cases, the newly 


Table 4. Results of Assessing Each Path That is Fixed at Zero in Models for Self-Directedness of Orientation 


and Distress (Shown in Table 3A) 








Model for Self-directedness 

















of Orientation Model for Distress 
Educational Self-directedness 
Setf-direction to of Orientation Educational Distress to 
New Seif-directedness to Educational New Self-direction Educational 

New Path Estimated Path of Orientation Self-direction Path to Distress Self-direction 
Parental Socio-economic 

Status to Student's 

—.10 43* —.00 .06 —,49* —.42* 

Electivity of Courses to 

Student's Orientation lilt .30* ali OL ~.41* ~ .42* 
Father's Orientation to 

Student's Educational 

Self-direction — — — .00 —~ .40* —.42" 
Mother's Orientation to 

Student's Educational 

Self-direction —.07 .29* AS 00 ~ 40" 42" 
Student's Age to 

Educational Self-direction —.28 mM o 06 ~.16 ~.40* ~.37* 

* =p<.05 

a See fn. 4 
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estimated path is statistically nonsignificant, or 
opposite in sign to the zero-order correlation of 
the two pertinent variables, or both. These 
models are nevertheless useful in consistently 
showing that educational self-direciion has 
statistically significant effects, of the appropri- 
ate signs, on self-directedness of orientation 
and on distress. Furthermore, inno model does 
self-directedness of orientation significantly 
affect educational self-direction; in all models, 
distress significantly affects educational self- 
direction. The models are thus quite robust: 
the results do not depend on any one of the 
assumptions we have made. 

What is lacking in these models is that we 
have considered self-directedness of orienta- 
tion and distress separately, as if these facets 
of personality existed in separate psychological 
compartments. Nor have we related either to 
cognitive functioning, which we have pre- 
viously shown (Miller et al., 1985) to affect and 
be affected by educational self-direction. It is 
therefore desirable to develop a more inclusive 
model of the interrelationship of educational 
self-direction and all three of these dimensions 
of personality. 


THE INTERRELATIONSHIP OF 
EDUCATIONAL SELF-DIRECTION, 
IDEATIONAL FLEXIBILITY, 
SELF-DIRECTEDNESS OF 
ORIENTATION, AND DISTRESS 


Extending the model to include the relation- 
ships among educational self-direction, idea- 
tional flexibility, self-directedness of orienta- 
tion, and distress enables us to address several 
important interpretive issues. Does educa- 
tional self-direction really have a “direct” ef- 
fect on all three dimensions of personality, or 
might it be, for example, that educational self- 
direction affects self-directedness of orienta- 
tion only indirectly, by affecting ideational 
flexibility, which in turn affects orientation? 
Do both ideational flexibility and distress di- 
rectly affect educational self-direction, or 
might distress, for example, affect educational 
self-direction indirectly, by having a negative 
effect on cognitive functioning? Such questions 
can be answered, at least tentatively, by ex- 
panding our model to assess the reciprocal re- 
lationships, not only of educational self- 
direction with each of the three dimensions of 
personality, but also of each dimension of per- 
sonality with each of the others (see Figure 2). 


Identifying the Model 


The logic we use for identifying the inclusive 
model of educational self-direction and per- 
sonality is an extension of the logic we em- 
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ployed for the models of educational self- 
direction and each facet of personality consid- 
ered separately.© Thus, for example, student’s 
age is again allowed to affect educational self- 
direction only indirectly, through grade level, 
electivity of courses, and student's personality, 
but now age can affect all three facets of per- 
sonality. Similarly, parental personality now 
affects educational self-direction in multiple 
ways. What is new to this model is our method 
of identifying the reciprocal effects of each 
facet of personality and the other two. The 
restriction we impose to achieve identification 
is to allow any one facet of mother’s and fa- 
ther’s personalities to directly affect only that 
same facet of child’s personality. Thus, for 
example, parents’ ideational flexibility may 
affect child's ideational flexibility directly, but 
parents’ ideational flexibility is permitted to 
affect child’s self-directedness of orientation 
and distress only indirectly, mainly through 
child’s ideational flexibility. Parents’ ideational 
flexibility, of course, is permitted to be corre- 
lated with parents’ self-directedness of orien- 
tation and distress. The restriction is thus rela- 
tively modest; what we principally lose thereby 
is the ability to differentiate direct from indi- 
rect effects of parents’ personalities on child’s 
personality; this is not a matter of prime con- 
cern.’ 


é In assessing this model, we make use of the 
measurement model of ideational flexibility devel- 
oped in our earlier analysis (Miller et al., 1985), an 
assessment of intellectual functioning based on per- 
formance in the interview situation. That measure- 
ment model is based on seven indicators: two rela- 
tively simple cognitive questions, two evaluations of 
the student’s performance on the Draw-A-Person 
Test, the student's score on a selected portion of the 
Embedded Figures Test, the interviewer's assess- 
ment of the student's intelligence, and a measure of 
the frequency with which the student agreed when 
asked the many agree-—disagree questions in the 
interview. For the present analysis, we have mod- 
ified the measurement model to exclude the “agree” 
score, since many of the questions used in our indi- 
ces of orientation are based on these very agree— 
disagree questions. Modifying the measurement 
model and resulting index of ideational flexibility 
makes no appreciable difference in a model of the 
reciprocal effects of educational self-direction and 
ideational flexibility. 

7 Our procedures for deciding which correlations 
of residuals to allow are also an extension of the logic 
employed in the more limited models. We continue 
to allow a correlation of the residuals of educational 
self-direction and distress, which is statistically sig- 
nificant, and not to allow a correlation of the residu- 
als of educational self-direction and self-directedness 
of orientation, which would not be statistically sig- 
nificant, or of educational self-direction and idea- 
tional flexibility, for this portion of the model is not 
well enough identified to allow such a correlation to 
be estimated. We would allow correlations of the 
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Figure 2. The reciprocal effects of educational self-direction, self-directedness of orientation, distress, and 


ideational flexibility. 
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x? = 297.55 
d.f. = 52 
ratio = 5.72 
N= 189 


a Father's self-directedness of orientation could not be included in the model. See fn. 4. 


*p«.05. 


Assessing the Interrelationship of Educational 
Self-direction and Personality 


In general, the model shows an intricate sys- 
tem, in which educational self-direction di- 
rectly or indirectly affects all three facets of 
personality; distress and ideational flexibility 
affect educational self-direction; distress af- 
fects both self-directedness of orientation and, 
indirectly, ideational flexibility; and self- 
directedness of orientation and ideational 
flexibility directly or indirectly affect each 
other. 

Considering that the model simultaneously 
estimates six pairs of reciprocal effects, the 
results are remarkably coherent. There is no 
pair of reciprocal effects where one path is 
significantly positive and its reciprocal path is 





residuals of the three aspects of personality if it were 
possible to do so and if any were statistically signifi- 
cant. We find, however, that all such correlations are 
either statistically nonsignificant or create statistical 
anomalies. 


significantly negative. There are, however, 
three statistically nonsignificant paths that are 
of different sign from their reciprocal paths and 
from their zero-order correlations. Such a pat- 
tern suggests the existence of multicollinearity. 
We believe that we can make a more accurate 
assessment of the model by setting to zero all 
three of these paths (see Figure 3). This 
clarifies the model in two respects: it reduces 
the magnitude of some paths that we believe to 
have been exaggerated as an artifact of col- 
linearity (e.g., it reduces the path from educa- 
tional self-direction to self-directedness of 
orientation from .45 to .36), and it establishes 
that the paths from both ideational flexibility 
and distress to educational self-direction, al- 
though not as large as they had appeared to be, 
are statistically significant. 

The resulting comprehensive model is en- 
tirely consonant with the more limited models 
in what it tells us about the effects of personal- 
ity on educational self-direction. Thus, idea- 
tional flexibility and distress continue to have 
significant direct effects on educational self- 
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Figure 3. The reciprocal effects of educational self-direction, self-directedness of orientation, distress, and 
ideational flexibility—statistically non-significant, anomalous-direction paths fixed at 0.0. 
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Educational 
Self-direction 
X = 299.29 on: 
d.f. = 55 Educational 
ratio = 5,44 Self-direction — 
Self-directedness 
* pw .05 of Orientation .58* 
Distress —.39* 
Ideational 
Flexibility .20* 


direction, even though each is now controlled 
on the other. Self-directedness of orientation 
still fails to have a significant direct effect on 
educational self-direction; in addition, we now 
learn that even though self-directedness of 
orientation significantly affects ideational 
flexibility, which in turn significantly affects 
educational self-direction, the total effect of 
self-directedness of orientation on educational 
self-direction falls short of being statistically 
significant. 

The comprehensive model is also consonant 
with the more limited models in what it tells us 
about the effects of educational self-direction 
on personality. But, here, the comprehensive 
model provides important new information in 
that it elucidates ‘some of the processes that are 
only summarized in the more limited models. 
Thus, educational self-direction has significant 
total effects on all three facets of personality, 





SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
STATUS 


Total Effects of: 
Self-directedness Ideational 
of Orientation Distress Flexibility 
.06 —.37* .25* 
— — 59 .14* 
—.07 — ~.13 
.19* —.14* — 


of roughly similar magnitudes to what the more 
limited models showed them to be, but some of 
these effects are now seen to be indirect, 
through other facets of personality. In particu- 
lar, half of the effect of educational self- 
direction on ideational flexibility is indirect, 
mainly through educational self-direction’s af- 
fecting self-directedness of orientation, and 
self-directedness of orientation, in turn, af- 
fecting ideational flexibility. 

It may seem counterintuitive that half the 
effect of educational self-direction on idea- 
tional flexibility is indirect, primarily through 
self-directedness of orientation; one might 
have expected that if educational self-direction 
were to directly affect any aspect of personal- 
ity, it would be the cognitive. It is reassuring to 
learn that this finding exactly parallels that for 
the occupational self-direction of adult men 
(Kohn and Schoenbach, 1983, Figure 7.5; see 
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also Kohn and Schooler, 1982, Table 2). The 
student and employed-men models are con- 
_sonant, too, in showing that educational or oc- 
cupational self-direction directly or indirectly 
affects all three facets of personality; that ide- 
ational flexibility directly affects educational or 
occupational self-direction (in the model for 
adult men, which is based on longitudinal data, 
that path is shown to be lagged); and that self- 
directedness of orientation does not have a sig- 
nificant effect on educational or occupational 
self-direction but decidedly affects ideational 
flexibility. In all these crucial respects, the 
models for students and for adult men are re- 
markably consonant. 

The one respect in which the model for stu- 
dents differs from that for adult men is that 
distress plays a larger role in the model for 
students, not only in its effect on educational 
self-direction, but also in its effect on self- 
directedness of orientation. We see the 
greater prominence of distress in the model for 
students as an indication that younger people 
may not be so effective as adults in com- 
partmentalizing their emotional and their in- 
strumental lives. 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Might our findings result, in whole or in part, 
from the heterogeneity of the sample, which 
contains both secondary-school and college 
students? Might our apparent confirmation, for 
example, of the Bowles and Gintis thesis that 
grade level markedly affects educational self- 
direction be an artifact of our combining 
secondary-school and college students in one 
analysis? Of even greater import for our in- 
terpretation, might it be that our findings re- 


® To what extent is the prominence of distress in 
the model for students a function of our allowing a 
correlation of the residuals of educational self- 
direction and distress, but not the correlations of the 
residual of educational self-direction with the residu- 
als of self-directedness of orientation and ideational 
flexibility? It is impossible for us to allow all three 
correlations of residuals. We can, however, test a 
model that allows none of the three. In such a model, 
distress would no longer have a statistically signifi- 
cant effect on educational self-direction; the rest of 
the model would be little affected. Thus, we would 
not be able to draw any inferences about the recip- 
rocal relationship between educational self-direction 
and distress. This modification would raise no 
doubts about the rest of the model, however, not 
even about the strong effect of distress on self- 
directedness of orientation. With or without that cor- 
relation of residuals, the model is well conditioned, 
with no sign that any of the paths is inadequately 
identified. 
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flect, not the reciprocal influences of educa- 
tional self-direction and personality, but selec- 
tive attrition? College students are to some de- 
gree selected on the basis of previous school 
performance, parental socioeconomic status, 
occupational goals, and the like, whereas 
secondary-school students are much more het- 
erogeneous and are more representative of 
their entire age-cohort. These considerations 
argue for the desirability, even necessity, of 
testing to see how robust are our findings when 
the model is estimated for secondary-school 
students alone. 

To analyze the secondary-school students . 
separately from the college students, we have 
constructed new measurement models of the 
substantive complexity of schoolwork and 
closeness of supervision by teachers for the 
140 secondary-school students. It is essential 
that we develop a measurement model of edu- 
cational self-direction ‘specifically for 
secondary-school students, both because we 
measure one of the indicators of substantive 
complexity somewhat differently for 
secondary-school and college students and be- 
cause the educational system is differently or- 
ganized at the two educational levels. It is, 
however, neither necessary nor desirable to 
develop measurement models of personality 
specifically for secondary-school students. In- 
stead, we impose the parameters of the models 
developed for the entire sample on the sub- 
sample of secondary-school students. 

Using these measurement models, we at- 
tempted to re-estimate the final model (as 
portrayed in Figure 3) of the reciprocal effects 
of educational self-direction and personality 


‘for secondary-school students alone. It proved 


not to be possible to include father’s ideational 
flexibility in the model; when we tried, the 
matrix of correlations could not be inverted. 
Moreover, to achieve a statistically sensible 
model, we had to make some other modifica- 
tions as well.? Nevertheless, we are able to 


? The principal modification is that the 
secondary-school model requires a correlation of the 
residuals of ideational flexibility and self- 
directedness of orientation. In the best-conditioned 
model (presented in Figure 4), we also allow a path 
from ideational flexibility to self-directedness of 
orientation; this path is not essential. In the model 
shown in Figure 4, paths from age to all three facets 
of personality are fixed at 0.0, as is the path from 
electivity of courses to educational self-direction. All 


“four paths, if opened, would be statistically non- 


significant and opposite in sign to their zero-order 
correlations, slightly exaggerating some of the recip- 
rocal effects central to the model. We believe it is the 
conservative course to fix the anomalous, non- 
significant, nonreciprocal paths at 0.0 The model is 
robust to many other modifications of parameters. 
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estimate a generally similar model to that pre- 
sented in Figure 3 with generally consistent 
results (see Figure 4). Just as in the model for 
all students, the effect of grade level on the 
educational self-direction of secondary-school 
students is positive, statistically significant, 
and sizeable: a path of 0.31. Just as in the 
model for all students, the total effects of edu- 
cational self-direction on all three facets of the 
child’s personality are statistically significant 
and substantial, the effect on ideational flexi- 
bility being 0.41; on self-directedness of orien- 
tation, 0.55; and on distress, —0.29. 

The one noteworthy difference between 
what we learn from this model and what we 
had previously learned from the model for all 
students is that, for secondary-school students, 
a somewhat larger proportion—nearly two- 
thirds—of the effect of educational self- 
direction on ideational flexibility is direct, and 
a correspondingly smaller proportion of the 
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effect is indirect through self-directedness of 
orientation. Is this a real difference in findings 
or an artifact of discrepancies in modelling? 
We cannot be sure. It would obviously be de- 
sirable to have a corresponding model for col- 
lege students. With only 45 college students in 
our sample, though, it is not possible to esti- 
mate so complex a reciprocal-effects model. A 
recursive model, however, suggests that at the 
college level the effect of educational self- 
direction on ideational flexibility is mainly indi- 
rect, through self-directedness of orientation. 
The total pattern of findings suggests that the 
experience of self-direction may affect idea- 
tional flexibility differently at different stages 
of the educational (and, later, occupational) 
career: more of the effect is direct in the earlier 
stages, when the process may be more a matter 
of cognitive training per se; more of the effect 
is indirect in the later stages, when the process 
may become less a matter of cognitive training 


Figure 4. The reciprocal effects of educational self-direction, self-directedness of orientation, distress, and 
ideational flexibility—secondary school students only. 
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and more a matter of motivation and stance. A 
definitive test of this interpretation obviously 
requires a larger body of data. In any event, the 
model! for secondary-school students does es- 
tablish that the effects of educational self- 
direction on personality are not an artifact of 
including college students in the overall 
analysis. 


DISCUSSION 


In considering the import of our findings, one 
must keep in mind the limitations of the 
analysis. First, the data are not longitudinal, 
which means that we cannot statistically con- 
trol prior school experience or personality 
measured at some earlier time in assessing the 
effects of educational self-direction on person- 
ality, or of personality on educational self- 
direction. Second, we lack data about many 
pertinent aspects of the classroom, school, and 
school district, and so we cannot fully expli- 
cate the effects of school structure on either 
educational self-direction or personality. 
Third, our best-identified models do not in- 
clude paths from parental socio-economic 
status to students’ self-directedness of orienta- 
tion, distress, or ideational flexibility—paths 
that are plausible a priori. We have presented 
substantial evidence, however, that neither 
these omissions, nor our deliberately fixing 
other paths at zero to achieve identification, 
‘distort our findings. Finally, there are limi- 
tations that derive from the nature of the sam- 
ple. The psychological impact of school expe- 
riences for pre-adolescent children, of obvi- 
ously great theoretical importance, are beyond 
the scope of this study. The small size of our 
sample means that our conclusion must be 
tentative. The sample is, however, sufficiently 
representative to provide a basis for a valid 
description of educational processes for white 
students in grades seven and above in 1974. 
In a previous paper (Miller et al., 1985) we 
reported that the exercise of self-direction by 
students in their schoolwork has a decided im- 
pact on their cognitive functioning, and that 
their cognitive functioning, in turn, has a de- 
cided impact on their exercise of self-direction 
in schoolwork. In the present paper, we find 
that educational self-direction affects non- 
cognitive aspects of personality as well. In 
models that examine separately each of the two 
major non-cognitive dimensions of 
personality—self-directedness versus confor- 
mity of orientation, and sense of distress ver- 
sus well-being—we find that educational self- 
direction affects both. Greater self-direction in 
schoolwork—in particular, substantively more 
complex schoolwork—increases the self- 
directedness of the student’s orientation. 
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Greater self-direction in schoolwork also de- 
creases the student’s sense of distress, with 
both substantively complex schoolwork and 
freedom from close supervision contributing to 
a greater sense of well-being. With respect to 
the effects of personality on educational self- 
direction: feeling distressed decreases the 
exercise of educational self-direction, but 
self-directedness of orientation does not have a 
significant impact on the exercise of self- 
direction in schoolwork. 

A more complex picture of the relationship 
between education and personality emerges 
from a model that includes the relationships 
among educational self-direction, self- 
directedness of orientation, distress, and cog- 
nitive functioning. The model shows an intri- 
cate system, in which educational self- 
direction either directly or indirectly affects all 
three facets of personality; distress and idea- 
tional flexibility affect educational self- 
direction; and the three facets of personal- 
ity are causally interrelated. One particularly 
intriguing finding is that the effect of educa- 
tional self-direction on ideational flexibility is 
to a substantial degree indirect, through other 
facets of personality. This may be particularly 
the case at higher grade levels. 

These findings, tentative though they be, 
have important theoretical and practical impli- 
cations for our understanding of the psycho- 
logical impact of education, for our under- 
standing of work in the labor force, and for our 
understanding of the link between the two. 

First, the findings illuminate some of the 
major processes by which education affects 
cognitive functioning. Our models confirm that 
educational self-direction affects students’ 
cognitive functioning. These models also sug- 
gest, though, that part of this effect comes 
about through educational self-direction af- 
fecting self-directedness of orientation and 
distress. Thus, non-cognitive aspects of per- 
sonality play an important role in how the 
school contributes to students’ intellectual de- 
velopment. Educational self-direction leads to 
more effective intellectual performance in part 
because it leads to a self-directed orientation 
and mitigates distress, as well as because of its 
role in cognitive training, per se. Dewey ap- 
pears to have been right in thinking that the 
builging of “character” is central to the educa- 
tional process. 

A second conclusion is that the causal re- 
lationship between the exercise of self- 
direction in work and personality is remarkably 
similar for students and adult workers. The 
similarity of findings suggests some funda- 
mental links between work, regardless of set- 
ting, and the personality of the worker. For 
schooling, as for paid employment, the oppor- 
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tunity to exercise self-direction in one’s own 
work appears to have impressive psychological 
effects. This constitutes a striking affirmation 
of the applicability of an interpretative model 
designed to explain the social psychology of 
work in paid employment to the social psy- 
chology of work in school. 

Finally, our research corroborates essential 
elements of Bowles’ and Gintis’ interpretation 
that schooling reproduces social class through 
differential training of independent, self- 
directed orientations in students. We find, as 
they and other students of social stratification 
would expect, that students from families of 
higher socio-economic status are more likely to 
be educationally self-directed. We also find, 
exactly as Bowles and Gintis claim, that as 
students progress through the educational 
system, they are progressively trained to have 
more and more self-directed orientations. In- 
deed, our research goes further: we identify a 
crucial element of that training. Students in 
higher grade levels experience more educa- 
tional self-direction; this increased exercise of 
initiative, thought, and independent judgment 
in schoolwork changes the self-directedness of 
students’ orientations, their sense of distress or 
well-being, and the effectiveness of their cog- 
nitive functioning. Because educational self- 
direction has these powerful effects, it appears 
to be a central mechanism through which the 
educational system molds the personalities of 
students in ways consonant with their likely 
positions in the hierarchical division of labor. 
Educational self-direction may well be a crit- 
ical link between schooling and adult occupa- 
tional role. 
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INCORPORATION IN THE WORLD-SYSTEM: 
TOWARD A CRITIQUE* 


Tuomas D. HALL 
University of Oklahoma 


This paper examines the incorporation of non-state societies in the American 
Southwest into the Spanish and American states. The analysis strongly suggests: (1) 
that incorporation begins much earlier and has stronger effects than world-system 
theory typically recognizes; (2) that incorporated groups, especially non-state 
societies, play an active role in the process; (3) that incorporation is a variable and 
sporadic process; and (4) that too close a concern with the imperialism thesis 
aetracts from the analysis of other causes and processes that accompany incorpo- 


ration into the “modern world-system.” 


From their first appearance, states have been 
singularly successful social predators. They 
have absorbed other states as well as smaller, 
less complex social groups. The results of ab- 
sorption are quite varied: some groups have 
been eliminated, either by annihilation or as- 
similation; others have become ethnic 
minorities; some have become colonies; still 
others have been able to regain some au- 
tonomy in a variety of plural societies. 


* Direct all correspondence to: Thomas D. Hall, 
Department of Sociology, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, OK 73019. 

An earlier version of this paper was presented at 
the American Sociological Association meeting, Au- 
gust 30, 1985. I would like to thank Charles Ragin, 
Jack Goldstone, Leslie Laczko, Matt Snipp and John 
Markoff for comments on that version. Immanuel 
Wallerstein, Fred Shelley, Jean Poland and the two 
anonymous reviewers made useful comments on in- 
tervening versions. As will bé obvious, some of these 
commentators will not agree entirely with this ver- 
sion, yet all helped to improve it. 


Theorists have addressed this issue from a 
number of angles (e.g. Chilcote and Johnson, 
1983; Eisenstadt, 1967; Frank, 1969a, 1969b; 
Service, 1975; J. Taylor, 1979; Wallerstein, 
1974a, 1974b, 1979, 1980, 1984; Wolf, 1982). 
World-system theory examines this phenome- 
non in a particular way. 

Wallerstein (1974a, 1974b, 1979) distin- 
guishes three types of world-systems: (a) 
mini-systems, which are small, isolated groups 
of peoples living in relative isolation; (b) 
world-empires, in which single polities dominate 
economic exchange networks, and (c) world- 
economies, in which several polities coexist 
within a single economic exchange network. 
Most mini-systems have been incorporated 
into larger world-systems, so that few are left 
in the modern world. World-economies either 
fall apart or become world-empires when one 
state eventually incorporates the entire ex- 
change network under its political control. 
During the “long sixteenth century” (1450- 
1650), a world-economy based on commodity 
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production for market exchange developed in 
Europe. The drive for capital accumulation 
pushed this world-economy to constant, but 
uneven, expansion. This “modern world- 
system” has persisted until it is truly a 
““world’’-system. Conversion to a world- 
empire has been and continues to be blocked 
by the dynamics of competition among core 
powers for hegemony (Chase-Dunn, 1978; 
Bousquet, 1980). 

A major contribution made by world-system 
theory is the recasting of the unit of analysis 
from the nation-state, which is the imolicit unit 
of analysis in most other discussions of incor- 
poration, to the world-system (Bach, 1980; 
Bergesen, 1980, Chs. 1, 10). In this reconcep- 
tualization, interaction among nation-states 
and between states and non-states should be an 
explicit theortical issue. While considerable 
attention has been paid to the effects of incor- 
poration on state societies, there has been 
scant attention to the consequences for non- 
state societies. This omission creates problems 
in understanding the interconnections among 
the origin of the modern world-system, the rise 
of capitalism, and the Industrial Revolution 
(Chirot, 1985; Stinchcombe, 1982; Wolf, 1982, 
Chs. 3, 10). 

One case study, of course, cannot solve this 
problem, but it can illuminate it. Case studies 
are useful primarily for building theory (and 
occasionally for demolishing theory), but not 
for testing theory (Ragin and Zaret, 1983; 
Ragin, 1985). Whether an example is a 
theoretically interesting deviant case or a typi- 
cal instance cannot be decided on the basis of 
information contained in the case itself, but 
only with detailed knowledge of the universe of 
discourse. This is especially difficult when the 
dimensions of the universe of discourse are 
poorly known (Hall, 1985). 

This paper uses a strategy of nested com- 
parison to examine the processes of state in- 
corporation of non-state societies in what is 

‘now known as the American Southwest. At the 
general level there were two successive waves 
of incorporation: the first by the Spanish Em- 
pire; the second by mid-nineteenth century 
America'. This allows comparisons between 


1 It has been argued that there was an earlier wave 
of incorporation by a Mesoamerican world- 
economy. The existence of such a Mesoamerican 
world-economy and the degree to whicl: it affected 
the Southwest has been hotly debated by ar- 
chaeologists. See Kelley and Kelley (1975), Riley 
(1976, 1982), Hedrick et al., (1974), Riley and Hed- 
rick (1978), Pailes and Whitecotton (1979), 
Whitecotton and Pailes (1979, in press), Pailes and 
Reff (1985), McGuire (1980, in press) and Mathien 
and McGuire (in press). Unfortunately, clarity of 
argument and considerations of space preclude com- 
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the effects of incorporation into the early and 
late modern world-system (i.e. Spain vs. the 
United States), At the regional level, the paper 
compares the differential effects of Spain and 
America on two initially similar indigenous 
non-state societies, facilitating analysis of local 
factors that shape the incorporation pro- 
cess. Before proceeding, it is useful to clarify a 
few concepts. 


CONCEPTUAL AND 
THEORETICAL ISSUES 


“State” is used to mean a society with in- 
stitutional means of political regulation daw 
and goverment), military defense, and a means 
of financing these activities—all staffed by 
full-time specialists. All other societies are 
“non-states,” a category which contains a 
greater variety of societies than states (e.g.. 
Moseley and Wallerstein, 1978; Lenski, 1966; 
Lenski and Lenski, 1982). Non-states range 
from hunting and gathering bands through sim- 
ple agrarian societies (Lenski, 1966; Lenski 
and Lenski, 1982) or are variants of kin- 
ordered and tributary modes of production 
(Wolf, 1982, Ch. 3). States occur only in agra- 
rian and industrial societies. They first ap- 
peared about 5,000 years ago (Lenski, 1966; 
Wright, 1977; Service, 1975). 

Many writers have stressed the problematic 
nature of incorporation into the world-system 
(Aguirre Beltran, 1979; Arrighi, 1979; Hall, 
1983; Snipp, in press, a, in press, b; 
Sokolovsky, 1985; Wallerstein and Martin, 
1979). The degree of incorporation is concep- 
tualized as a continuum which ranges from 
weak to strong. Labeling regions anywhere 
along this continuum as “peripheral areas,” 
however, masks important variations and leads 
to conceptual confusion. At the weak pole are 
areas external to the world-economy and areas 
where contact has been slight. These might 
be called “external arenas” and “contact 
peripheries,” respectively. In the middle range 
are “marginal peripheries,” or “regions of ref- 
uge.”? Finally, at the strong pole are ‘‘full- 





parison of this tenuous first wave of incorporation 
with these later two waves. For discussions of incor- 
poration that pre-date the “modern world-system” 
(ca 1450) see Schneider (1977) and Ekholm and 
Friedman (1982). Hall et al. (n.d.) discuss this 
issue with respect to Mesoamerica. 

2 The term, “region of refuge” (Aguirre Beltran, 
1979), describes areas that are only partially incorpo- 
rated into a state system. Partial incorporation has 
the consequence of freezing social change within 
such areas. This preserves the area in two ways. 
First, it sets it aside for future development. Second, 
it preserves older, traditional social forms, and hence 
is a refuge for social reforms that have been destroyed 
elsewhere in the system. 
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blown,” or “dependent” peripheries. Depen- 
dency and world-system theories tend to 
emphasize the latter and their role in the 
world-system (Chilcote and Johnson; 1983; 
Chilcote, 1984; Chirot, 1981; Ragin, 1985; 
Chase-Dunn, 1985) See Diagram I. 
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In Diagram I, “market articulation” refers to 
the degree of capital and product flow between 
‘the expanding state and an absorbed region. It 
includes the amount of goods transferred, the 
type of goods (e.g., raw products or manufac- 
tured goods), degree of centralizaton of the ex- 
change process, and relative importance of the 
transfer to each economy. At the weak pole of 
the continuum are areas only slightly con- 
nected to a world-economy; the primary influ- 
ence is from core areas to peripheral areas. For 
instance, North American furs were not vital to 
European economies, yet the trade produced 
major social and economic changes among in- 
digenous societies (Wolf, 1982, Ch. 6). At the 
strong pole, exchange is important to core de- 
velopment. These regions experience full-scale 
“development of underdevelopment” (Frank, 
1969a, 1969b). Influence flows in both direc- 
. tions, but net product and capital flows are to 
the core. 

This conceptualization differs somewhat 
from that of conventional world-system 
z theory?. World-system theory, an explicit ex- 


3 Wallerstein describes the differences between 
them: “What you [Hall] call ‘contact periphery’ is 
exactly what I mean by ‘external arena’. The exter- 
nal arena is only of interest if there is some market 
articulation. The question is what kind. What you 
call ‘marginal periphery’ is what we have been calling 
‘incorporation’ and what you call ‘full-blown periph- 
ery’ we have been calling the process of perilpherali- 
zation that occurs only after our ‘incorporation’”” 
(personal communication, October 15, 1985). 
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planation of the operation and evolution of the 
capitalist world-economy, concentrates both 
on the accumulation of capital within the 
world-economy and transformation of produc- 
tive processes intended to further that goal. 
For world-system theory incorporation is“. . . 
the integration of its production processes 
into the interdependent network of production 
processes that constitute the world market” 
(Wallerstein and Mertin, 1979:193). This is 
called “effective” or “real” incorporation 
which is ‘‘. . . a situation in which the patterns 
of production and reproduction typical of ex- 
ternal arenas have ceased to be dominant 
within the region and tend to disintegrate qua 
systems” (Arrighi 1979:162). This is distin- 
guished from “nominal” or “formal” incorpo- 
ration which is “. . . a situation in which politi- 
cal domination by an external power and/or 
economic relations with the capitalist world- 
economy have been established but the domi- 
nant patterns of production and reproduction 
within the region are still those typical of ex- 
ternal arenas.” Furthermore, ‘Even if they are 
not, should for any reason political domination 
cease and/or economic relations with the 
capitalist world-economy be severed, there 
would be a tendency toward the re- 
establishment of those patterns” (Arrighi, 
1979: 161-62). Sokolovsky (1985:49) adds that 
“It follows that while power relations are a 
vital aspect of the system, by itself plunder 
does not constitute effective incorporation.” 

Both Arrighi (1979) and Sokolovsky (1985) 
make it clear that, for world-system theory, in- 
corporation involves only “effective” incorpo- 
ration. However, in both ‘‘pre-capitalist’’ 
(Schneider, 1977) and “ancient” (Ekholm and 
Friedman, 1982) world-economies significant 
social changes occurred without “effective” 
incorporation, although “effective” incorpora- 
tion also occurred in ‘ancient’ world- 
economies (Ekholm and Friedman, 1982). By 
excluding the milder forms of incorporation 
(which have been labeled “contact” and ‘‘mar- 
ginal”), world-system theory eliminates from 
its purview some of the most dramatic and 
drastic types of social change to have occurred 
in the last five hundred years (Wolf, 1982). This 
restriction limits the range of social changes 
examined, masking pertinent variables and 
processes by inadvertantly holding them con- 
stant (e.g. strength of an incorporating state, 
or the types of non-state societies incor- 
porated). Therefore, the concept of incorpora- 
tion has been extended to include contact, 
while the conceptual distinctions among types 
and degrees of incorporation are recognized 
(see Diagram I). To see how and why this is so 
it is appropriate to turn to the analysis of the 
southwestern cases. 
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INCORPORATION IN THE WORLD-SYSTEM 


PATTERNS OF STATE-NON-STATE 
RELATIONS IN THE SOUTHWEST‘ 


For most of the time that it spent. under Euro- 
pean domination, the American Southwest was 
the northwestern frontier of New Spain. The 
region is distinctive because of two waves of 
incorporation into world-economies: the 
Spanish-Mexican’ from the 1530s to 1846; and 
the American from 1846 to the present. Spain 
and the United States offer an opportunity to 
compare a declining mercantile power with a 
rising semi-peripheral industrial power 
(Chase-Dunn, 1980). At the regional and local 
levels there were many indigenous societies, 
each with its own trajectory of incorporation. 


THE SPANISH ERA 


Spaniards first entered the region in the 1530s 
and colonized New Mexico under the lead- 
ership of Don Juan Oñate in 1598. They did not 
encounter a world-economy at its peak, nor did 
they find a “new” Mexico as the rumors of gold 
and of the seven cities of Cibola had led them 
to expect®. The disappointed colonists wanted 
to leave, but the Viceroy ordered them to stay 
in New Mexico to pre-empt potential claims by 
European rivals (Bolton, 1929), thus protecting 
the silver mines far to the south around 
Zacatecas. They extracted resources from the 
horticultural Pueblo societies, treating them as 
vassal “nations” of the Spanish king, and con- 
trolled trade with nomadic groups. Franciscan 
friars sought to force Pueblo groups to adopt 
the Christian faith, efforts which were some- 
times supported by local civil authorities. At 


other times, when the Friars interfered with 


economic activities such as the sale of cap- 
tives, Church and state worked at cross pur- 
poses (Scholes, 1932, 1935, 1936-37, 1937-40). 


* Beck (1962) and Kessel (1979) provide good gen- 
eral histories of the Southwest. Hall (n.d.) gives a 
more detailed account and bibliography of the events 
discussed in this paper. The history of the Southwest 
during the seventeenth century is sketchy because of 

_ the destruction of Spanish records during the Pueblo 
Revolt (1680). Formal independence from Spain 
came in 1821, and lasted until 1848 when the U.S. 


annexed the northern third of Mexico. At that time” 


New Mexico included what is now Arizona. For the 
Mexican era see Almaguer (1981), Sunseri (1979), 
Weber (1982), Zeleny (1944), and Hall (1986). 

5 For present purposes the Mexican era can be 
considered the final phase of the Spanish era. 

£ If there was any direction or shape to the change 
on the eve of the Spanish intrusion it was in the 
direction of decreasing social complexity. Trade and 
other connections between the Southwest and 
Mesoamerica had ended or attenuated severely in 
the centuries before the Spaniards arrived. See foot- 
note 1. 
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A perennial shortage of funds made it neces- 
sary to supplement military pay with booty. 
The primary spoils taken from nomadic groups 
were captives who were used as domestic 
servants or sold to the miners in the south. 
The horse and, to a lesser extent the gun, 
gradually diffused to nomads despite Spanish 
efforts to monopolize both. Nomads who 
wanted, or needed, horses or guns or both to 
defend themselves against raids by rivals had 
little to trade but captives taken from enemy 
groups. Since such raids required vengeance 
by kinsmen, incessant fighting among nomads 
soon became common. The continuous trade in 
captives, the shortage of military resources, 
and Spanish civil-ecclesiastic bickering 
created a situation of endemic warfare. Harsh 
treatment of the pueblo groups during the 
seventeenth century led to the Pueblo Revolt 
of 1680 when Pueblo groups banded together 
and drove the Spaniards from New Mexico. 

Fear of European rivals and concern for the 
few Christianized Indians who had been left 
behind prompted recolonization of New 
Mexico in 1693. After recolonization, many of 
the same conditions arose again. Frontier ad- 
ministrators could not deal effectively with 
band societies. Groups with very fluid social 
organizations, in which leadership and bound- 
aries change easily and often without benefit of 
institutionalized markers, do not mesh well 
with bureaucratic organizations. Logistic 
problems exacerbated the problems of unclear 
and/or competing lines of authority in the - 
changing political structure of New Spain. The 
results of these policies were strongly influ- 
enced by local trade patterns, especially the 
trade in captives, and by the variability in 
ecological adaptation of local groups. 

The Viceroys of New Spain had to pacify the 
frontier, but do so economically.. Endemic 
warfare made this difficult. Even after the 
Bourbon Reforms were extended to frontier 
administration late in the eighteenth century 
(Herr, 1958; Lang, 1975; Simmons, 1968) ad- 
ministration of the frontier of Northern New . 
Spain cost the treasury at least 55,000 pesos 
annually (Simmons, 1968:88). Efforts to re- 
duce these costs changed the pressures exerted 
on local indigenous groups. Gradually, New 
Mexican administrators developed various 
strategies to eliminate, or at least to curtail, the 
fighting. The vastly outnumbered Spanish 
minority maintained control through strategies 
of induced dependency on Spanish goods, a 
divide-and-conquer approach to alliances, and 
pressure on nomadic groups for political cen- 
tralization. ; 

Attempts were made to settle indigenous 
groups into compact farming communities 
modeled after Spanish villages. While this pro- 
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cess had worked well in central Mexico, it did 
not work on the northern frontier which af- 
forded an ever-present opportunity to escape 
to the hinterlands. Officials who dealt with 
nomads constantly sought leaders with whom 
to negotiate (Swadesh, 1974:25).:'They some- 
times gave staffs of office, medals and other 
insignia to various Indian leaders, designating 
them official vassals of the King (John, 1975; 
Forbes, 1960; Moorhead, 1968). Such pressure 
for political centralization had a greater effect 
on indigenous sedentary groups than on 
nomadic groups. Pueblo societies formed an 
increasingly symbiotic relationship with His- 
panic settlers, which was reinforced by the 
common threat of nomadic raiders. 

While these techniques did not produce 
sedentary villagers from nomads, they did 
begin building “tribes” (cf. Fried, 1967, 1975). 
Pressures for political centralization were 
strongly applied to Comanche bands, while a 
divide-and-conquer strategy was used against 
Apache bands. 


Spanish Effects on Comanche Bands? 


Comanches, who lived on the edge of the 
northern frontier, had ready access to guns 
through other Plains groups and European 
traders. Indeed, they occasionally brought 
guns acquired indirectly from French traders in 
the northeast to sell in New Mexico. They had 
access to horses via Apaches and other groups. 
Even when Comanches raided in Texas, 
Spanish administrative structure was such that 
this produced little difficulty in New Mexico. 
Comanches adapted rapidly to a specific 
ecological niche—mounted hunter and 
warrior—because they were able to capitalize 
on their central position in the horse and gua 
trade. Hence, they came to dominate the south 
Plains (Secoy, 1953; Wallace and Hoebel, 
1952), augmenting their social role as traders 
on the fringes of a state empire. 

In the late 1770s and early 1780s: New 
Mexico’s Governor Anza (1778—1787) re- 
peatedly defeated enemy Comanche bands. In 
Texas, Comanches were blocked from trade 
with Louisiana; in New Mexico trade with 
Comanches was banned. By 1785 many Com- 
anches and their leaders came to both Taos and 
San Antonio seeking peace. Governors Cabello 
(Texas) and Anza (New Mexico) offered simi- 
lar conditions for peace: an end of hostilities, 
peace with all Spanish subjects, release of 
Spanish captives, exclusion of other Euro- 


7 Little is known about the Comanche bands be- 
fore they moved onto the Plains in the eighteenth: 
century. 
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peans, conformity to Spanish declarations of 
peace and war, war against Lipan Apaches, 
travel to pursue Apaches in Coahuila only on 
the Texas governor's permission, and annual 
gifts. Governor Anza added the further re- 
quirement that all Comanches agree to peace in 
unison. 

A Comanche treaty was finalized in April 
1787 (Moorhead, 1968:159; John, 1975:716) 
when Governor Anza met with Comanche 
leaders. Ecueracapa was elected leader and 
appointed “captain general” of all Com- 
anches®. He was granted an annual salary of 
200 pesos (to be paid in kind), and a salary of 
100 pesos was supplied for a subordinate chief. 
Comanches were granted considerable au- 
tonomy. The New Mexican government de- 
clared that it would not grant asylum to Com- 
anches who fled tribal law—even in cases 
where Spanish law was more lenient. Efforts to 
feed Comanches during a drought a few years 
later cemented a lasting and effective peace 
(John, 1975, 1984), even though the institution 
of a central chief did not survive Ecueracapa’s 
successor. 

Kenner (1969:77) holds that it is “little 
exaggeration to conclude that had there been 
no Comanche peace in New Mexico, there 
might have been no New Mexico.” Comanches 
served as a singularly effective ‘‘border pa- 
trol,” notifying New Mexican officials of 
movements of other Europeans and buffering 
the province from raids by other nomadic 
groups which were being displaced westward 
by the advance of European settlements 
further east. The peace brought an end to 
Comanche raids, as they became vaital allies in 
subduing other nomadic groups, especially 
Apaches. Comanches wanted no part of an 
Apache peace, for they held all Apaches bands 
as implacable, permanent enemies (Secoy, 
1953; John 1975, Ch. 19, 20). The Comanche 
bands became the most centralized of the 
northern nomads, but even they did not 
achieve a permanent, solidary “tribal” organi- 
zation (Wallace and Hoebel, 1952). This had 
immediate but short-lived positive effects on 


` Comanche survival. Interaction and trade with 


Spaniards in New Mexico was improved; 
communication and cooperation among the 
bands increased, facilitating the organization of 
raiding and war parties (Wallace, and Hoebel, 
1952). 


8 Ecueracapa, or Leather Jacket, was an impor- 
tant leader of a Jarge Comanche band known as the 
Buffalo-eaters (Cuchantica or Cuchanec). When he 
died of wounds received in a campaign against 
Apaches, a replacement was elected by an encamp- 
ment of some 4500 Comanches (John, 1975:762; 
Simmons, 1967:31). 
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Spanish Effects on Apache Bands 


Horses stolen from Spanish settlers (Forbes, 
1960) gave Apache groups an initial advantage 
over other groups. In the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries they had formed semi- 
perman:ut villages on the Plains (Secoy, 1953), 
which enabled them to amass large, effective 
war parties. They had poor access to guns, 
since Spanish policy—inconsistently en- 
forced—strove to keep guns out of Apache 
hands. Later they abandoned village living, as 
they were displaced from the Plains to the 
Basin and Range territory by Comanche 
groups who had better access to guns. Mainte- 
nance of large herds of horses was necessary to 
conduct raids and to avoid being raided. This 
forced a return to a nomadic life.’ 
_ As Apaches were forced southwest from the 
Plains into the Basin and Range territory, their 
raiding made trade and communications be- 
tween the frontier and the interior more diffi- 
cult. Hence, Spanish administrators did not 
promote political centralization, but pursued a 
divide-and-conquer strategy for controlling 
Apache bands. Commandant General Ugarte re- 
grouped some bands in smaller territories and 
began introducing farming techniques on es- 
tablecimientos de paz (peace establishments). 
Peace-seeking Apache bands were required to 
restrict their living area, to help subdue hostile 
Apache bands, and were encouraged to take up 
farming. By 1793 there were eight such estab- 
lecimientos in northern Sonora and southern 
Arizona (Worcester, 1979:27; Moorhead, 
1975, Chs. V, X). This approach werked for a 
number of years, but then declined in effec- 
tiveness (Griffen 1983a, 1983b, 1984, 1985, 
n.d.). First, seeds and tools for settled Apaches 
and provisions for the presidial troops used to 
patrol them were expensive. Sécond, constant 
vigilance irritated resident Apaches who were 
accustomed to wandering freely. Third, band- 
by-band peace agreements were precarious, 
` yet there was little effort to force the election of 
a senior chief (August, 1981:154). Finally, the 
peace probably allowed population growth to 
overshoot the carrying capacity of the region, 
forcing Apaches to raid for resources (Griffen, 
1983b, n.d.). Consequently, the peace process 
undermined itself. 


9 Ina very persuasive article, Linder (1981) argues 
that precisely the opposite conditions led the Huns to 
abandon the use of horses after invading Europe 
west of the Carpathians. The movement from open 
plains to forested areas made horses a liability and 
promoted a sedentary lifestyle. Lindner’s account is 
interesting in that it illustrates these same principles, 
but under opposite conditions. 
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All these changes produced a social ecology 
for Apaches different from that of Comanches. 
Apaches were in direct competition with 
Spanish settlers for resources, for hunting ter- 
ritories and especially for grazing lands. 
Apache trade was at best local and always 
dangerous because Apaches inevitably played 
one local community against another. Both 
previously-settled Indians and Hispanic set- 
tlers resented the favors showed to recently- 
pacified Apaches and suspected “pacified” 
Apaches of aiding or even conducting raids 
attributed to “wild” Apaches. Apaches had 
been forced into this situation by the combined 
efforts of the Spaniards and Comanches. i 

The eighteenth century ended in a firm peace 
between New Mexican Spaniards and the 
Comanche bands, and a very precarious peace 
with Apache bands. The relative peace af- 
fected the two groups differently. Apache 
numbers diminished while warfare continued, 
and increased during times of peace. Apaches 
remained a hinderance to Spanish develop- 
ment. Comanches not only survived but 
thrived under the alliance with the New Mexi- 
cans. Comanches supplied necessary goods to 
the local economy: buffalo hides, jerked meat, 
and especially captives (Kenner, 1969). They 
protected the borders from both Indian and 
European intruders. These differences were 
due to a combination of differential acquisition 
of new productive technologies (the horse and 
gun), adaptation to local ecological conditions, 
and location in the regional social ecology. 

As the frontier became more fully incorpo- 
rated into the Spanish Empire, it was pushed 
away from the “marginal” pole and toward the 
“peripheral” pole of the continuum of incorpo- 
ration. This change was NOT extreme, but rel- 
atively small because Spanish frontier policy 
involved balancing competing policy goals. 
These conditions hampered the peace policy, 
limited economic development of the region, 
and preserved much of its character as a region 
of refuge. Still, the region did experience some 
development. 


The American Era 


With the rebellion in New Spain and the inde- 
pendence of Mexico (1810-1821), the frontier 
peace began to unravel. Raiding by both 
Apaches and Comanches increased during the 
Mexican era (Weber, 1982; Swadesh, 1974:64; 
Zeleny, 1944:109). The Comanche bands, 
however, maintained the peace with New 
Mexico even while raiding other Mexican 
provinces. Mexico gradually lost control of its 
northern provinces because of internal political 
disorder, increased American economig péne* . 
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tration of the region, and British-American 
rivalry over the West (cf. Hall, 1986). 

The American conquest (1846—1848) shifted 
control of the region from a floundering pe- 
ripheral state to a dynamic capitalist state. Re- 
newed hostilities unleashed the old patterns of 
fighting and raiding. The same patterns were 
repeated: the use of volunteer fighters, low pay 
for the military (Faulk, 1974:34), use of booty 
and captives to supplement pay, initiation of 
hostile actions by locals bent on their own ad- 
vancement, continued bureaucratic fighting 
and bungling (Beck, 1962:185; Lamar, 
1970: 107-108), and the use of bureaucratic po- 
sitions on the frontier as stepping stones to 
higher office in eastern administrative centers. 
It was as if Americans had studied the Spanish 
archives in order to discover how to make the 
same mistakes again. These patterns were re- 
peated because the structural conditions were 
similar. 

However, there were four major differences 
under American control. First, all territory was 
incorporated into the state, closing the frontier 
(although the Mexican-American border 
served that function for some time [Martinez, 
1985]). Second, the far greater resources of the 
American state meant that it could enforce its 
will, even in marginally incorporated areas. 
Third, nomadic means of subsistence were 
eliminated, and nomadic groups were forced to 
live on geographically restricted reservations. 
Fourth, New Mexico and Arizona were useful 
to Americans primarily as a land bridge to 
California (Graebner, 1955, 1980). Once the 
passage was cleared, there was no need to 
disturb the region further, providng some in- 
digenous groups time to adapt to the new situ- 
ation. 

After the American conquest, the continued 
growth of Santa Fe Trail traffic increased in- 
tergroup competition. Incompatible uses of 
land—cattle grazing and buffalo hunting—put 
severe ecological pressures on older nomadic 
productive technologies and contributed to in- 
creased fighting. Ecological competition had 
advanced to the point that many bands, and 
even entire groups, had no choice but to con- 
tinue raiding or starve. American attitudes 
toward Indians exacerbated conditions. 
Americans rejected Apache overtures to be- 
come allies in fighting Mexicans (Faulk, 
1970:61). Traffic in captives insured further 
fighting and the army played an important role 
in local economies (Lamar, 1970:134, 451; 
Faulk, 1970:134; Mosk, 1942). American mili- 
tary efforts to pacify nomadic groups were 
augmented by a thriving national economy, 
but slowed by the Civil War (1860-1864). 
American actions reversed the trajectories of 
Comanche and Apache social change. 
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Pacification of the Comanches 


A major reason for the intense pressures 
exerted against Comanche bands was their 
geographical location. They blocked westward 
expansion in Texas, they straddled the Santa 
Fe Trail, and they were in an increasingly nar- 
row no man’s land between Texas, New 
Mexico and northern Mexico. They were able 
to prosper initially by trading and raiding 
among these territories and escaping to the un- 
mapped south Plains, but they were gradually 
surrounded. Their northern territory was in- 
vaded by other groups who hunted more in- 
tensely as they were pushed further onto the 
Plains. Anglo hunters also began to appear on 
the Plains, severely diminishing the buffalo 
herds, which were a major Comanche re- 
source!°, Their eastern range was occupied by 
some of the “Civilized Tribes” relocated in 
Indian Territory (Champagne, 1983). Expand- 
ing livestock operations in New Mexico—first 
sheep, later cattle—infringed on their western 
range. Texans encroached from the Southeast. 
Southern movement was blocked by Apaches, 
who had become formidable foes in the Basin 
and Range territory (Kenner, 1969). 

In 1867 the United States attempted to ease 
the problem by establishing treaties with sev- 
eral plains groups at Medicine Lodge Creek 
(Utley 1984:114-16). This treaty defined the 
first Comanche reservation. The agency re- 
sponsible for Comanches was poorly funded, 
and could not. supply them with an adequate 
diet (Hagan 1976, Ch. 4; Utley 1984:140—48). 
Comanche cattle herds which had been set up 
to supplement meager rations were raided by 
other Indians and by neighboring Anglos 
(Hagan, 1976:105). Comanches continued to 
raid in Texas, provoking counter raids by set- 
tlers. The final Comanche battle was fought at 
Palo Duro Canyon, Texas, in 1875. Thereafter, 
Comanches remained cn their Fort Sill reser- 
vation (Utley 1984:174—78). 


Pacification of the Apaches 


Because Apaches were scattered in a large 
number of bands over a diverse territory, the 
history of their subjugation is difficult to 
summarize (Spicer 1962:229-61; Faulk, 
1974:142-97; Terrell, 1972; Thrapp, 1967; 


10° Buffalo herds had declined from as many as one 
hundred million to about four million by 1871. An- 
nual sales of buffalo hides to the Canadian and 
American markets in 1846 totalled about one 
hundred thousand hides at $3 to $8 each (Wallace 
and Hoebel, 1952, Ch. IJI). The decline of the 1870s 
is shown in the annual sales by Comanches and 
Kiowas: in 1876 the value was $70,400; in 1877 
$64,500; in 1878, $26,375; and in 1879, $5,068 (Ken- 
ner 1969:209). 
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Worcester, 1979). Unlike Comanches, who 
were caught by sudden changes, Apache bands 
had long formed a barrier to trade, and had 
developed a very effective raiding mode of 
production. They were not heavily dependent 
on any single food source, and did not need to 
attack the same target frequently. 

After the American conquest, competition 
with new settlers increased. Military pressure 
grew, and concerted efforts were made to 

- control Apache activities. Arizona developed 
as a “mineral empire” (Lamar 1970:439). Both 
miners and Apaches depended on sedentary 
producers for supplies. Since the American 
public would not tolerate the annihilation of the 
nomadic groups (Faulk 1974:147), the only al- 
ternative to raiding was for the government to 
feed them. But funds were not forthcoming. 
Indian wars became a vital part of the local econ- 
omy, and local leaders conspired to initiate 
conflicts to keep the federal funds flowing into 
their pockets (Faulk 1974:166—68). The fighting 
ended in 1886 when Geronimo, the last Apache 
guerrilla, was captured. 

Throughout the West after the Civil War 
nomadic groups were permanently settled 
on reservations, and traditional lifestyles 
and cultures were eliminated or tremen- 
dously modified (Utley, 1984). Nomadism, 
barter, raiding, and sale of captives did not 
mesh well with more intensive uses of natural 
resources, especially land. Farming, ranching 
and mining all used the land more efficiently 
than foraging or gardening, and the American 
state was particularly intolerant of inefficient 
use of resources. There was no room for even 
an uneasy division of labor among sedentary 
and nomadic technologies, as had happened 
under Spanish domination. Native Americans 
had two choices: become lower-class members 
of a capitalist state, or die resisting. Many took 
the second option. Only where Americans had 
no desire for the land were native groups given 
unwanted land for reservations. There they 
were ignored and pushed outside the new eco- 
nomic order to become ‘captive nations” 
(Snipp, in press, a, in press, b) and welfare 
recipients. 

Two factors account for the different effects 
of American pacification on Comanches and 
Apaches. First, the groups differed in ecologi- 
cal and political flexibility. Comanches were 
heavily dependent on the buffalo. When the 
buffalo declined, their base of adaptation was 
destroyed. Apache groups were not tied to any 
one food source or method of acquisition. The 
small but significant movement toward tribali- 
zation in combination with heavy dependence 
on the buffalo made Comanches more vulnera- 
ble to rapid defeat. Apaches were able to 
spread out and avoid concentration and an- 
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nihilation. They had developed the ability to 
form new alliances, to use multiple survival 
strategies, and to adapt to rapidly changing 
circumstances—all finely honed over centuries 
of practice. Second, geopolitical location was 
important. Comanches blocked expansion, es- 
pecially for the growing cattle industry, and 
communication within the American state. 
Apaches had done the same under Spanish and 
Mexican control, but in the American era they 
harrassed a few mining operations and were a 
diplomatic nuisance with their constant cross- 
ing of the new international boundary. Neither 
group could capitalize on a middleman or buf- 
fer role. So both groups were “pacified” and 
“sedentarized,” and the Comanches were all 
but destroyed'!, Still, these different results 
took place within the context of wider changes. 

While the processes of incorporation were 
episodic and sporadic, net change was toward 
stronger incorporation. For both eras, the re- 
gion was never a full-blown or dependent pe- 
riphery. In the Spanish era the introduction of 
the horse and gun changed productive 
technologies and ecological adaptations to the 
point that pre-Hispanic conditions could not 
continue. The various groupings of indigenous 
peoples of the Southwest as we have come to 
know them were constructed during this era. 
The Americans completed in a few decades 
what the Spaniards and Mexicans had not been 
able to do in centuries—the permanent seden- 
tarization of nomadic groups. These events 
have important implications for understanding 
the incorporation process. 


WORLD-SYSTEM THEORY AND 
INCORPORATION: A CRITIQUE 


Vast disruptions of social, economic and 
political processes accompany the expansion 


1! Population changes are problematic, but the 
differences are clear. Mooney (cf. Wallace and 
Hoebel, 1952:31; Thornton 1978:12) estimated that 
the aboriginal population of Comanches was about 
7,000 in 1690. Wallace and Hoebel (1952) estimate 
that in 1786 the total Comanche population was be- 
tween 20,000 and 30,000. Estimates of the number of 
Comanche warriors for the 1830s range from 4,500 
(Osage Agent) to 8,000 (Mexican government), or a 
total population of 15,000 to 20,000 (Wallace and 
Hoebel, 1952:31-32). Catlin estimated the popula- 
tion at 30,000 to 40,000 (Thornton 1978:12). In 1866 
Comanche population was estimated to be 4,700; by 
1882 it was 1,382 (Wallace and Hoebel, 1952:32). 
Apache population is even more difficult to assess. 
Still, it is clear that Comanches suffered precipitous 
losses while Apaches did not. Some indication of 
Apache success relative to Comanches is found in 
their early twentieth-century populations: there were 
14,973 Apaches and 1,171 Comanches in 1910 (U.S. 
Bureau of Census 1915:17). 
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of states, whether the expansion is based on 
accumulation of capital or plunder. This 
southwestern example suggests that incorpo- 
ration is problematic: (a) with respect to incor- 
porating state or system; (b) with respect to 
types of incorporated groups; (c) with respect 
to both timing and degree of incorporation; and 
(d) with respect to a variety of factors that can 
affect the process. 

First, the stronger the state or states, the 
more drastic the changes that accompany in- 
corporation. The late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries were times of important 
changes throughout the world-system. Spain 
was in decline; the United States was a rising 
semi-peripheral state. The large difference in 
state strength between Spain in the late 
eighteenth century vs. the United States in 
mid-nineteenth century suggests that the pro- 
cesses of social change which accompany in- 
corporation differ significantly with state 
strength and type of world-system. With great 
effort and considerable cost, Spain approached 
peace on the northern frontier—after centuries 
of contact. The United States achieved these 
goals in a few decades. 

Second, while state actions have had consid- 


erable impact on local non-state social change, | 


local conditions also have a considerable im- 
pact. The level of socio-political development 
of incorporated societies plays a role in the 
incorporation process, as is shown by the ef- 
fects of the various indigenous groups on both 
Spanish and American policies toward them. 
Incorporation alters local intergroup relations 
and affects local alliances and productive pat- 
terns, even when local production is riot 
transformed to serve the global accumulation 
of capital. Sedentary groups (e.g. Pueblo 
societies) had significantly different relations’ 
with Spanish’ colonists than did nomadic 
groups (e.g. Apaches and Comanches). The 
Pueblo Revolt made it abundantly clear to 
Spanish administrators that too much unity 
among native groups was dangerous. The cost 
of endemic warfare made it equally clear that 
too little unity—as among the nomadic band 
societies—was also dangerous. 

The incorporation process is clearly shaped 
by both the type of state system (and hence, 
type of world-system) AND the type of non- 
state society or societies (or even state 
societies) being incorporated. Likewise, the 
incorporation process is shaped by the internal 
dynarnics of both incorporating and incorpo- 
rated groups. The degree to which an area or 
group is incorporated into a world-system sets 
the context within which local changes may 
occur. Local social structures shape the effects 
and processes of incorporation. Local actions 
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are major factors in determining the costs of 
incorporation. Awareness of these factors can 
make other comparisons more intelligible. For 
instance, both Thornton (1981, 1985, in press) 
and Champagne (1983, 1985) have addressed 
the problem of incorporation, although from 
somewhat different perspectives than the one 
used here. As with the Southwest, their selec- 
tion of cases necessarily limits the generality of 
their findings. Champagne’s discussion deals 
with chiefdoms or secondary states, while 
Thornton deals with band- or kin-ordered 
societies. Indeed, much of the controversy sur- 
rounding the Ghost Dance (Carroll, 1975; 
Thornton, 1981, in press) stems from lack of 
attention to the timing and type of state (and 
world-system) doing the incorporating. Still, 
Champagne and Thornton have made signifi- 
cant contributions to the study of incorpora- 
tion. Consideration of factors and issues out- 
lined here could help reconcile their competing 
interpretations of the same events (Thornton, 
1985; Champagne, 1985). 

Third, incorporation is a matter of degree 
and can be a volatile process. Shifts in incorpo- 
ration are not entirely elastic. As a region be- 
comes more closely articulated to the world- 
economy, external pressures impinge more 
forcefully on local groups. When such pres- 
sures are sufficiently strong, and of sufficient 
duration, the structure of local groups is 
changed. If the transformation is sufficiently 
drastic, it becomes more difficult to reverse— 
even in the event of a shift to looser incorpora- 
tion. For instance, once the horse had been 
introduced into southwestern groups in the 
early seventeenth century, local ecological 
adaptations were changed so drastically that it 
was impossible to return to unmounted forag- 
ing. This does not mean that reverses did not 
occur, but rather: (1) that sporadic, episodic 
and erratic changes tend, in net, to occur in one 
direction; and (2) that the more complete the 
previous incorporation has been, the more dif- 
ficult it will be for the social structure to return 
to the status quo ante. 

Fourth, location within, on, or beyond the 
frontier of state control is important. In the 
Spanish era Comanches lived on the frontier 
and served as buffers and middlemen in rela- 
tions with external groups. Apaches, on the 
other hand, blocked internal development and 
consequently were systematically attacked. In 
the American era Comanches became obsta- 
cles to internal development and were deci- 
mated. Apaches were merely nuisances in a 
backwater area, and consequently survived in 
greater numbers. Only the historical accident 
of relatively constant transportation technol- 
ogy in the Southwest (the horse) makes the 
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effects of geographical factors readily appar- 
ent.!? 

Theories that are developed from the data 
frequently become idiosyncratic to that data, 
making extensions and applications to different 
areas and eras difficult. On the other hand, 
such theories do explain real events. What, 
then, are the general lessons to be drawn from 
this account? First, incorporation begins much 
earlier and has stronger effects than world- 
system theory recognizes. While the 
nominal—effective incorporation distinction is 
useful and valid for the analysis of its effects on 
core development, it is not as useful for 
analyses of incorporated areas. Second, incor- 
porated groups, especially non-state societies, 
play a more active role in the process than is 
typically accorded them. Third, incorporation 
is a variable and sporadic process. The specific 
trajectory of incorporation of a region or group 
is affected by a number of factors. Finally, all 
this suggests that too close a concern with the 
imperialism thesis—that exploitation of the pe- 
riphery is necessary for core development— 
detracts from other processes involved in ex- 
pansion and incorporation into the modern 
world—system. If “contact” or “marginal” in- 
corporation does not contribute to the ac- 
cumulation of capital, either for the core or 
some class or class segment within it, then why 
does it happen? The study of peripheral areas 
can contribute to answering this question. The 
Southwest is too limited a case to supply a 
definitive answer, but has suggested: some 
profitable directions in which to look, such as 
religious zeal and pre-emptive colonization in 
the founding (1598) and reconquest (1693) of 
New Mexico. 

Still, other questions remain. How typical 
are such processes in frontier areas? Do similar 
processes of change occur on other frontiers 
where regions are only marginally incorporated 
into the state system? The works of Lattimore 
(1951, 1962) and Wolf (1982) suggest that such 
processes are quite general. What remains un- 
clear is just how variable they are, and how 
reversible they are, and under what circum- 
stances. The stronger the incorporating: state 
the more rapid and complete the incorporation 
seems to be. It is important not to restrict a 
priori the possible answers through an overly 
narrow concept and theory of incorporation, 
which is too tightly harnessed to capital ac- 
cumulation as the only motor of incorporation. 


12 Chirot (1985) demonstrates the significance of 
geographical factors in the rise of the West. In gen- 
eral, the role of geographical factors in the operation 
of the world-system has not been adequately ad- 
dressed, but see Agnew (1982) and P. Taylor (1981, 
1982) for excellent discussions. 
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FURTHER EVIDENCE ON SIBSHIP SIZE AND 
EDUCATIONAL STRATIFICATION* 


RoBERT D. MARE MEICHU D. CHEN 
University of Wisconsin—Madison 


A recent article reports that the effects of father’s schooling on son’s schooling are 
much larger for men raised in iarge sibships than for those from small sibships, and 
that men from small sibships, unlike their counterparts in large sibships, have 
enjoyed increased educational mobility during the twentieth century. This article 
shows these results to be artifactual. The effects of father’s schooling and sibship 
size are mainly additive and invariant over cohorts. Apparent interactions between 
father’s schooling and sibship size result from differences in mean educational 
attainment among sibship size groups rather than from any important differences in 
the association between father’s and sors schooling. The censored regression 
(Tobit) model, which takes account of ceiling and floor effects on educational 
attainment, is a useful tool for investigating the effects of socioeconomic background 
on grades of school completed within the elementary, secondary, and 
post-secondary parts of the educational career. 


The effects of the size and structure of family 
of orientation on school achievement have 
been an enduring concern of social stratifica- 
tion research (e.g., Duncan, 1965, 1967; Blau 
and Duncan, 1967; Featherman and Hauser, 
1978; Hauser and Featherman, 1976; Mare, 
1980, 1981; Sewell et al., 1980). Persons with 
large numbers of brothers and sisters face a 
handicap relative to- persons from small sib- 
ships. In the twentieth-century United States, 
for example, each additional sibling reduces a 
man’s average educational attainment by one- 
fifth of a grade, holding constant other 
sociodemographic determinants of achieve- 
ment (e.g., Featherman and Hauser, 
1978:242--43). Declines in average sibship size 
across cohorts, resulting from secular declines 
in birth rates, may affect the level and in- 
equality of schooling in the population. As is 
well understood, the negative effect of sibship 
size on educational attainment, combined with 
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intercohort declines in average number of 
siblings, is one factor that has raised average 
levels of formal schooling achieved during the 
twentieth century (e.g., Hauser and Feather- 
man, 1976; Mare, 1979). Less often noted is the 
potential effect of changing average family size 
on the process by which socioeconomic char- 
acteristics of the family of orientation affect 
individuals’ educational attainment. If the ef- 
fects of parents’ socioeconomic characteristics 
on the achievement of their offspring are simi- 
lar for offspring raised in small and large sib- 
ships, then decreases in average sibship size 
affect the life chances of persons raised in 
families of upper and lower socioeconomic 
levels alike. But if, on the other hand, the link 
between parental characteristics and the 
achievement of offspring varies with sibship 
size, then the changing relative numbers of 
small and large sibships in the population may 
affect average rates of educational mobility and 
degrees of educational stratification. That is, 
basic demographic trends may have unantici- 
pated consequences for the process of educa- 
tional stratification. 

Blake (1985) reconsiders the effects of family 
socioeconomic background and number of 
siblings on formal school attainment for 
American men, and argues that the effects of 
parents’ socioeconomic status on the school 
attainment of their offspring do indeed vary 
with family size. Using several’ national sam- 
ples, Blake reports regressions of son’s 
schooling on father’s schooling and other 
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background factors within sibship sizes. This 
research yields several claims: (1) There ap- 
pears to be a strong interaction between fa- 
ther’s schooling and sibship size; for elemen- 
tary and secondary schooling the effect of fa- 
ther’s schooling on son’s years of school com- 
pleted increases sharply from small to large 
sibships. (2) Analyses of son’s total grades of 
school obscure this pattern because the in- 
teraction is concentrated at the grade-school 
level and is partially offset by a (smaller) in- 
teraction in the opposite direction for entry 
into college. (3) A declining effect of father’s 
schooling over cohorts (increasing educational 
mobility) is concentrated solely among men 
from small sibships. (4) Secular declines in 
family size partly account for increasing edu- 
cational mobility because. small families, which 
foster weak ties between father’s and son’s 
schooling, have replaced large families, which 
foster strong ties. The article concludes: 


The interaction between the mobility pro- 
cess and sibsize documented in this paper 
suggests that our thinking about social 
stratification in the United States may re- 
quire some reevaluation. At least with regard 
to education, the “system” appears to have 
been remarkably open for those coming from 
small families and relatively rigid for those 
coming from large ones. (Blake, 1985:93) 


The rationale for a sibship size—father’s 
schooling interaction is that ‘‘. .. the more 
siblings men have, the more diluted are the 
parents’ interpersonal and material resources, 
and the less auspicious are the men’s life 
chances... . It thus seems logical to expect 
that number of siblings would be related to 
men’s opportunities relative to their fathers’ 
status” (Blake, 1985:84). An increasing effect 
of socioeconomic background with sibship 
size, however, would appear to contradict this 
argument. If the parental resources that 
facilitate sons’ schooling are divisible, then 
marginal increases in parents’ schooling, in- 
come, or other factors that index those re- 
sources should most help sons in small sib- 
ships. Sons with many siblings should benefit 
less because, for them, equivalent increases in 
resources are spread more thinly. This rea- 
soning is at variance with Blake’s main empiri- 
cal result, although it might motivate empirical 
analyses that predict achievement from the 
ratio of family resources to family size. 

The stratification studies cited above, how- 
ever, have indeed relied on additive models of 
the effects of father’s schooling and sibship 
size on son’s schooling. Have all of these 
studies overlooked a pervasive source of vari- 
ation, rich in implications for educational mo- 
bility? On the contrary: the apparent interac- 
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tion between sibship size and socioeconomic 
background is artifactual and rests on a misin- 
terpretation of empirical findings. If the effects 
of siblings and father’s schooling on son’s 
schooling are additive, then Blake’s results are 
just what we should find. Conversely, had the 
coefficient of father’s schooling in a model pre- 
dicting son’s pre-college grades completed not 
increased with sibship size, this would have 
been evidence against the additive model. The 
variation in father’s schooling effects across 
sibship size groups conveys no special infor- 
mation about the “system” of educational 
stratification. The linear effects of father’s 
schooling on son’s pre-college schooling vary 
across strata defined by any variable that has a 
strong, additive effect on son’s grades of 
school completed. Finally, the link between 
son’s and father’s schooling has not declined 
over cohorts disproprctionately for men from 
small sibships. The trend in the association 
does not vary systematically with sibship size. 
The apparent variation in the effects of father’s 
schooling across sibship size groups results 
from a ceiling effect on the regression coeffi- 
cients in models predicting number of years of 
pre-college schooling. The latter variable has a 


. definitional ceiling of 12 and, for men from 


small sibships, a mean very close to 12. Varia- 
tion across sibship size groups in the effects of 
father’s schooling, as estimated by regression 
analysis, is an artifact of variation in the 
strength of the ceiling effect. 

To document these claims we re-analyze the 
1973 Occupational Changes in a Generation 
(OCG II) Survey data (Featherman and 
Hauser, 1975), the largest of the surveys used 
by Blake. We first attempt to replicate and 
re-interpret Blake’s regression analyses of 
overall educational attainment and of attain- 
ment within pre-college and college levels 
of schooling. Second, we show that the appar- 
ent interaction effect of father’s schooling and 
sibship size on son’s education is similar to 
those that can be constructed by examining the 
effect of father’s schooling within levels of any 
third variable that additively affects son’s 
schooling. Third, we show that the censored 
regression (tobit) model is a useful tool for 
estimating the effects of family background on 
grades of schooling in a manner that is rela- 
tively free from the distorting influences of the 
ceiling and floor of the dependent variable. 
Fourth, we examine the intercohort trend in 
the effects of father’s schooling on son’s 
schooling to assess the argument that sub- 
stantial changes in the effects have occurred, 
but only within small sibship size groups. We 
conclude with a discussion of several unre- 
solved issues in the analysis of the linkage 
between family size and stratification. 
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Table 1. Effect of Father’s Grades of Schooling on Selected Measures of Son’s Schooling by Sibship Size 
Group and Type of Model, White Men Age 20-65 from Intact Families, 1973* 





Sibship Size Group 


























Son’s Schooling 
(MODEL) 0-1 2-3 4-6 7+ Total 
Total Grades Y 13.6 12.9 11.5 10.1 12.2 
(OLS) B .178 194 247 .283 224 
(se(8)) (01) (01) (.01) (01) (0) 
; N 5035 7407 5753 3770 21965 
Grades 0-12 Y 11.6 11.4 10.7 9.7 11.0 
(OLS) B .070 095 174 234 .140 
(se(8)) (.01) (.01) (.01) (.01) (.00) 
(TOBIT) B .163 1 .242 216 1224 
(se(B)) (.01) (.01) (.01) (01) (.01) 
Grades 13-18 Y 2.0 1.4 8 4 1.2 
(OLS) B .108 .099 .073 .048 084 
(se(8)) (.01) (.01) (.01) (01) (.00°) 
(TOBIT) B .136 139 .146 .140 143 
(se(8)) (01) (.01) (01) (.01) (.00°) 
Grades 0-8 B .295 332 1313 321 .319 
(TOBIT) (se(8)) (.03) (.02) (.02) (.02) (.01) 
Grades 9-12 B .053 067 .074 088 .072 
(TOBIT) (se(8)) (.01) (.01) (.01) (.01) (.00°) 
P (College 
Given H.S. Grad) k4 .67 .58 44 33 55 
(LOGIT) B .104 .107 096 .060 .098 
(se(B)) (.01) (.01) (.01) (.02) (.01) 
N (H.S. Grads) 4466 6075 3727 1733 16001 
(prop. of total) (.89) (.82) (.65) (.46) (.73) 


a Coefficients are partial effects of a grade increase in father’s schooling on son’s schooling, controlling for 


assume simple random sampling. 
> 001 < se(B) < .005. 


Following Blake, we examine white men age 
20-65 who were brought up in intact families.! 


1 Exclusion of observations with missing data on 
any of the variables used in Blake’s models leaves a 
larger sample than she reports. Because we ap- 
proximate her empirical results with our sample, 
however, our conclusions are unlikely to result from 
the (undocumented) difference in our sample defini- 
tion. In a personal communication Professor Blake 
has graciously suggested possible sources of dis- 
crepancies between her sample and ours. Following 
her suggestions as well as several ideas of our own, 
we have experimented with alternative assumptions 
in order to replicate Blake’s extract from the OCG II 
data. In preparing an extract from the OCG II data 
we make several decisions which are potential 
sources of discrepancies between our sample totals 
and those of Blake. In particular, we include white 
respondents who were members of the “Spanish 
Supplement” to the OCG I sample, persons who 
were enrolled in school at the time of the OCG II 
survey, and persons whose values on the variables 
used to compute highest grade of school completed 
were imputed by the Census Bureau. Further 
analysis, however, shows that were any combination 


-of these groups excluded from our sample, our sam- 


ple counts would still not agree with those reported 
by Blake. 


` son's age, farm background status, number of siblings, and father’s occupational status. Standard errors 


Whereas some of Blake’s models pertain to 
men age 20—65 and others to men age 25-65, 
we estimate all models for 20-65-year-olds. We 
follow Blake in estimating the effects of fa- 
ther’s grades of school completed on various 
measures of son’s schooling within sibship 
sizes, controlling for the linear effect of son’s 
age, a dummy variable denoting whether the 
son was raised on a farm, number of siblings, 
and father’s occupational status. We also esti- 
mate father’s schooling effects within group- 
ings of mother’s grades of schooling and annual 
family income when the son was age 16. 


CEILING EFFECTS, FLOOR EFFECTS, 
AND SIBSHIP SIZE EFFECTS 


The first panel of Table 1 reports regressions of 
son’s total grades of schooling on father’s 
schooling and other factors within sibship size 
groups. (The means and OLS coefficients re- 
ported in Table 1 are discussed in this section; 
the TOBIT coefficients will be discussed in 
subsequent sections of the article.) The father’s 
schooling effect increases with sibship size 
(from .178 to .283), a pattern Blake interprets 
as indicating an interaction between father’s 
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schooling and sibship size that is muted in a 
model of the entire schooling distribution. A 
different interpretation holds that this variation 
arises from differences in social background 
effects between pre-college and college 
schooling (e.g., Featherman and Hauser, 1978; 
Mare, 1980). Background effects are weaker 
for higher education because older students 
experience more non-family influences. Be- 
cause the mean of total grades is higher for men 
from small sibships than for those from large 
sibships, the effects of father’s education are 
weaker for the former than for the latter. This 
argument assumes a (well documented) non- 
linearity in the effects of background on 
schooling, but no interaction between father’s 
schooling and sibship size. 
The evidence for Blake’s interpretation 
comes from a regression analysis of son’s 
elementary and secondary schooling, coded as 
actual years completed if he attained 12 or 
fewer and as 12 if he attained more than 12 
years. The ordinary least squares (OLS) esti- 
mates of the father’s schooling effect in the 
second panel of Table 1 increase with sibship 
size much more sharply than for total grades of 
schooling. The estimated effect is more than 
three times larger for sons with seven or more 
siblings than it is for sons with zero or one 
siblings. This is Blake’s most striking finding. 
It does not, however, imply a strong interac- 
tion between father’s schooling and sibship 
size. Rather, it is consistent with the additive 
model. The means of total and pre-college 
schooling show that school attainment varies 
inversely with sibship size. So strong is this 
association that for grades 0-12, for the small- 
est sibships, the means approach their logical 
maximum of 12. This is also shown by the high 
proportion of men who are high school gradu- 
ates (see last row of Table 1). The dependent 
variable in the regressions of pre-college 
schooling is concentrated at 12 grades, a tend- 
ency that varies inversely with sibship size. 
` Thus, the coefficients in linear models are 
` subject to strong ceiling effects. In other 
words, for the smallest sibship, attainment 
norms are so high for all sons that it is (defi- 
nitionally) impossible for marginal im- 
provements in family background to have 
much effect on years of pre-college schooling. 
In the absence of any differences among sib- 
ship sizes in the association between father’s 
and son’s schooling, the coefficients increase 
with sibship size, that is, with the declining 
proportion of men concentrated at the 
maximum of the variable. The regression re- 
sults are descriptively correct, but no mul- 
tivariate analysis is needed to produce them. 
They can be predicted simply from knowing 
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how mean years of pre-college schooling vary 
with sibship size. 

Blake examines father’s schooling and sib- 
ship size effects on college schooling through 
logit models for the probability of college at- 
tendance given high school completion. The 
final panel of Table ! reports these effects. 
Unlike the regression estimates for pre-college 
schooling, the logit coefficients are free from 
ceiling or floor effects. As Blake correctly 
notes, the estimated father’s schooling effects 
decline with sibship size, a result of the in- 
creasing selectivity of high school graduates 
with sibship size. Differential selection, how- 
ever, is implied by an additive model of father’s 
schooling and sibship size effects. Because 
there is a strong main effect of sibship size on 
son’s schooling prior to college, a higher pro- 
portion of sons from small sibships than from 
large sibships graduate from high school. Dif- 
ferences in these proportions are responsible, 
at least in part, for the differential effects of 
father’s schooling on conditional probabilities 
of college attendance across sibship sizes. 
They are entirely consistent with an additive 
model for the full distribution of son’s school- 
ing. 

The relationship between models for pre- 
college, college, and total schooling can be 
seen more clearly from the effects of father’s 
schooling on son’s years of college completed. 
The third panel of Table 1 reports the comple- 
ment of the regression model for elementary 
and secondary schooling, that is, the effects of 
father’s schooling on son’s post-secondary 
schooling, coded to equal years of college. 
Like the logit results for college entry, the fa- 
ther’s schooling coefficients vary with sibship 
size in the opposite way from precollege 
schooling. The effect for sibships of size 0-1 is 
more than twice that for sibships of size 7 or 
more. Does this mean lower father-to-son edu- 
cational mobility for men with few siblings? 
Again, the “interaction” is an artifact of cen- 
soring the dependent variable. For large sib- 
ships, average college schooling approaches 
zero, its definitional minimum. Differences 
across sibships in proportions at the boundary 
of the dependent variable dictate variation in 
effects of father’s schooling. The regressions 
that we have already discussed imply these 
patterns, since pre-college and college coeffi- 
cients sum to coefficients for total grades. 
Thus, a smali interaction for total grades and a 
large interaction for pre-college grades imply a 
large interaction in the opposite direction for 
college schooling. But this conveys little in- 
formation about differences among sibship 
sizes in educational mobility. Rather, it mainly 
reflects differences across sibships in the dis- 
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tribution of son’s schooling—that is, an addi- 
tive- effect. 


OTHER “INTERACTIONS” WITH 
FATHER’S SCHOOLING 


This point can also be seen by examining the 
effects of father’s schooling within groupings of 
other variables that affect son’s schooling. 
Table 2 shows the regression of son’s elemen- 
tary and secondary years of schooling on fa- 
ther’s schooling by family income and by 
mother’s schooling. The two sets of OLS coef- 
ficients for father’s schooling vary greatly 
within the two sets of strata, even more than 
across sibship size groups. For example, for 
men from families.with under $4000 income, a 
year of father’s schooling raises years of pre- 
college schooling by almost one-fourth of a 
year, whereas for men from families with more 
than $12,000 income, it raises son’s schooling 
by less than one-thirtieth of a year. A similar 
range of effects occurs among mother’s 
schooling groups. Do these interactions require 
us to rethink the stratification process? Not at 
all. They are mainly artifacts of truncating a 
dependent variable that is largely governed: by 
additive processes. Such patterns can be gen- 
erated for any variable having additive effects. 


CENSORED REGRESSION MODELS 
FOR SCHOOLING 


OLS regressions for elementary and secondary 
schooling are descriptively correct within each 
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sibship size, ‘but a misleading basis for com- 
parisons between groups. Still, it is valuable to 
focus on intervals of schooling narrower than 
the full 18-year range of the dependent vari- 
able. Although the OLS results overstate the 
interaction between sibship size and father’s 
schooling, such interactions may nonetheless 
exist. More important, the effects of family 
background: dô’ vary with level of schooling. 
One possible model for pre-college schooling 
is the censored regression (tobit) model (e.g., 
Tobin, 1958; Maddala, 1983) which recognizes 
tbat observations are concentrated at 12 grades 
and that, whereas the effects of father’s 
schooling may be linear given that a son has 12 
or fewer grades, the total effect of father’s 
schooling is inherently nonlinear. Since pre- 
college schooling has a ceiling of 12, incre- 
ments to father’s. schooling have a declining 
effect as son’s schooling approaches 12. The 
tobit model separates the total effect of father’s 
schooling into two: parts: (1) a linear effect of 
father’s schooling on son’s schooling given that 
the son has 12 or fewer grades, and (2) a non- 
linear effect of father’s schooling on the proba- 
bility that the son has completed 12 or fewer 
grades of schooling. The linear (OLS) regres- 
sion model, in contrast, assumes a linear effect 
of father’s schooling throughout the’ 0-12 
interval. If the-true process is nonlinear, then 
the linear model confuses the effect of father’s ~ 
schooling with the marginal distribution of 
son’s schooling. : 


Table 2. Effect of Fathers Schooling on Son’s Precollege Grades of Schooling by Family Income or 
Mother’s Schooling Group and Model, White Men Age 20-65 from Intact Families, 19735 E 











Family Income Group 























(MODEL) 0-4 4-8 8-12 ~ Total 
Grades 0-12 Y 9.6 11.1 11.5 - 11.8 11.0 

(OLS) B .245 095 .051 .027 .126 

(se(£)) (.01) (.01) (.01) (.00°) (.00°) 

(TOBIT) B .296 145 104 . 099 196 

(se()) (.01) (.01) (.01) (.01) (.01) 

N 4868 6217 4864 4429 20378 

“Mother's Schooling Group i 

(MODEL) 8 | 9-11 12 13+ Total 
Grades 0-12 Y 10.2 11:4 -11.7 11.9 11.0 

(OLS) B 105 .069 .022 .016 .065 

(se(8)) (.01) (.01) (.00°) (.01) (.00°) 

(TOBIT) B 135 .100 .061 .105 113 

(se(B)) (.01) (.01) (01) (.02) (.01) 

N 10095 2779 6311 2539 21724 








* Coefficients are partial effects of a grade increase in father’s schooling on son’s schooling, controlling for 
son’s age, farm background status, number of siblings, and father’s occupational status. Models also control 
for mother’s schooling and family income within mother’s schooling and family income groups, respectively. 
Numbers of observations differ from Table 1 because persons with missing data on mother’s schooling or 
family income are excluded from this table. Standard errors assume simple random sampling. Income groups 
are defined in thousands of 1967 dollars of son’s family income when he was 16 years old. 


» 001 < se(f) < .005. 
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For the i® son, let y; be years of pre-college 
schooling completed, 8 and y be unknown pa- 
rameters, x, be father’s schooling, e; be an un- 
observed error assumed to follow a normal 
distribution with mean zero and variance o?, 
and z represent other, measured determinants 
of son’s schooling, including a constant. Then a 
tobit model is 


yi = BX + Y4 + &, 


if (Bx; + yz + &) = 12 (1) 
and 
y= 12, 
if (Bx; + yz + «&) > 12. (2) 


Given the assumed distribution of e, the un- 
conditional effect of x on y is 


dE(y) _ B+ ®[(12-Bx-yzV/o], G) 
ox 


where ® is the cumulative normal density 
function. The effect is the product of two 
terms, a linear effect (8) of father’s schooling 
and the probability (®) of achieving less than or 
equal to a high school diploma. Thus £ in the 
tobit model is an appropriate statistic for com- 
paring the effect of father’s schooling on son’s 
pre-college schooling across groups with vary- 
ing high school graduation probabilities. We 
estimate tobit models by the method of 
maximum likelihood (Maddala, 1983). (Note 
that 8 and y are estimable neither as OLS 
coefficients for the entire sample nor from a 
sample that excludes persons with more than 
12 grades of schooling. Instead they are the 
linear effects of x and z on pre-college school- 
ing that also take into account the effect of 
these variables on the probability that a son has 
more than 12 grades of schooling.) 

The second panel of Table 1 reports tobit 
coefficients for father’s schooling effects on 
pre-college schooling below their OLS coun- 
terparts. Once the censoring of years of 
schooling is taken into account, differences in 
effects across sibship sizes are similar to those 
for the OLS coefficients for total grades, but 
much smaller than for the OLS regressions for 
elementary and secondary schooling. The fa- 
ther’s schooling effect for the largest sibship is 
approximately 50 percent larger than for the 
smallest sibship, rather than three times larger 
as implied by the OLS results. 

The tobit coefficients for elementary and 
secondary schooling are evidence for a small 
interaction between father’s schooling and sib- 
ship size. But do they indicate an important 
difference in educational mobility between 
large and small families? Another possibility is 
that sons from large and small sibships differ 
within the 0-12 grade range in average educa- 
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tional attainment and that family background 
effects on son’s schooling also vary within this 
interval. In particular, if father’s schooling ef- 
fects on elementary schooling are larger than 
on secondary schooling (Mare, 1980), then 
overall effects of father’s school on years of 
schooling in the 0-12 interval vary with sibship 
size because sons from large sibships are dis- 
proportionately concentrated at the elementary 
school level. By this argument, the apparent 
interaction between father’s schooling and sib- 
ship size mainly results from the differences in 
educational composition among sibships, 
rather than from differences in the effects of 
father’s schooling among sibships within inter- 
vals of schooling. 

To investigate this we estimate separate 
models for the 0-8 and 9~12 intervals. For the 
0-8 grades we estimate a tobit model similar to 
equations (1)-(3) above, except with an upper 
limit of eight instead of 12 grades. For 9-12 
grades we estimate a two-limit tobit model, 
which recognizes that secondary schooling is 
bounded between zero and four grades (Mad- 
dala, 1983:160-162). That is: 


yi = Bx, + YA + &, 


if 0 < (Bx, + yz + €) <4, (4) 
yı = 0 if O> (Bx, + yz, + &), (5) 
yı = 4 if 4 < (Bx, + yz, + €), (6) 
and 
dE (y) 
Fx = B{@M4—Bx—y2)/o] 
— O[(-Bx-yz)/o]}, D 


where all notation is as defined above. Equa- 
tion (7) says that the effect of father’s ‘schooling 
is the product of two factors: a linear effect and 
the probability that the son completes between 
one and four years of high school. 

The fourth panel of Table 1 reports the tobit 
coefficients for these models. Note that the 
effect of father’s schooling is much greater for 
elementary than for secondary schooling. 
Further, within the elementary interval, where 
the effects are largest, there is no systematic 
variation in father’s schooling effects across 
sibships. Differences among coefficients are 
well within sampling variability, implying that 
an additive model suffices. This result is par- 
ticularly at variance with Blake’s inasmuch as 
she reports an even stronger interaction be- 
tween father’s schooling and sibship size for 
0-8 grades than for 0-12 grades (1985:88). 
Again, however, this interaction is an artifact 
of the ceiling effect on elementary schooling 
coefficierits, which is greater for elementary 
schooling than for elementary and secondary 
schooling combined. 

Blake also reports that the interaction be- 
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tween father’s and son’s schooling is weaker at 
the secondary than at the elementary level. 
Our results suggest that the opposite may be 
true. For secondary schooling, in contrast to 
elementary schooling, some variation of fa- 
ther’s schooling effects with sibship size re- 
mains once ceiling and floor effects are taken 
into account. This variation, however, occurs 
where father’s schooling effects are relatively 
weak. Contrasting sibships of size 0-1 and 7+, 
each grade of father’s schooling is worth an 
average of roughly one-twentieth of a year of 
son’s secondary schooling for the former, ver- 
sus one-tenth of a year of secondary schooling 
for the latter. It is not this interaction that 
accounts for most of the pattern in the 0-12 
grade tobit results. Rather, the large difference 
in effects between elementary and secondary 
schooling within sibships, combined with large 
differences between small and large sibships in 
proportions of sons achieving only an elemen- 
tary level education, explain the bulk of the 
interaction. 

We also use a censored regression model for 
college schooling to see whether the decline in 
father’s schooling effects with sibship size dis- 
cussed above remains when floor effects are 
taken into account. Under this model the effect 
of father’s schooling on son’s college schooling 
is made up of a linear effect and the probability 
that the son achieves more than zero years of 
college. The third panel of Table 1 presents the 
father’s schooling tobit coefficients. They are 
less than half the size of the coefficients for 
grades 0-8 but twice the coefficients for grades 
9-12. In addition, unlike the corresponding 
OLS slopes, they do not vary by sibship size. 
For college, like elementary school, sibship 
size and father’s schooling affect son’s school- 
ing additively. There is no interaction for col- 
lege schooling that offsets an opposite interac- 
tion for pre-college schooling. 

Figure | depicts the differences between 
linear regression (OLS) and nonlinear tobit 
models for the smallest and largest sibship size 
groups, The figure plots the relationship be- 
tween father’s and son’s schooling as predicted 
from the linear regression model, holding other 
variables at their mean values for the sibship 
size group; that is, : 

E(y,|X,2) = Bx; + y)Z. 
It also plots the corresponding nonlinear re- 
lationship implied by the censored regression 


models for the 0-8, 9-12, and 13+ grade inter- 
vals. This relationship is: i 


E(yi|x,Z) = PQ, < 8|x, Z) 
"EGY, |X, Z, ys 8) 
+PO SyS 12x2 
* E(y;|%1,Z,9 sy = 12) 


+ Py > 12|x,,Z) 
s, E(yi|X12,Y1 > 12), 


which indicates that x affects y though not only 
linear functions for the three schooling inter- 
vals but also the probabilities that son’s 
schooling falls into the three intervals. (The 
figure includes negative values of father’s 
schooling to compare the two sibship sizes on a 
common scale at their respective means on the 
other variables in the models. At the means, it 


` takes very low values of father’s schooling to 


predict son’s schooling of less than eight 
grades. Men with only elementary schooling 
typically have values on the other variables 
that are much less advantageous than the 
means. The figure would be similar if we re- 
stricted father’s schooling to be positive and 
evaluated the relationship at other points on 
the other variables.) 

The nonlinear model implies that the effect 
of father’s schooling on son’s schooling is 
similar for large and small sibships in the 0-8 
and 13+ intervals, but is somewhat larger for 
large sibships in the 9-12 grade interval. The 
figure also illustrates the sources of the dif- 
ference in effects of father’s schooling on son’s 
total grades of school completed, as estimated 
in the linear regression model. To a small de- 
gree this difference results from the difference 
between sibship sizes in father’s schooling ef- 
fects during high school. The greatest part of 
the difference, however, arises from the dif- 
ferences in mean grades of schooling. Sons 
from small sibships average 13.6 years of 
schooling whereas sons from large sibships av- 
erage only 10.1 years. Thus, the total effect of 
father’s schooling for large sibships gives 
greater weight to elementary schooling, where 
the effect is strongest than it does for small 
sibships. The effect for small sibships, in con- 
trast, gives much heavier weight to college 


Figure 1. Linear (OLS) and Nonlinear (TOBIT) Ef- 
fects of Father's Schooling on Son's 
Schooling by Sibship Size. 


San's Grades Comploted 
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schooling, where father’s schooling effects are 
weaker. 


TRENDS IN EDUCATIONAL MOBILITY 


What of the claim that increased educational 
mobility has been enjoyed by men in small 
sibships but has been denied their counterparts 
in large sibships? By “educational mobility” 
Blake means the degree of association between 
father's and son’s schooling, rather than more 
commonsense notions such as, say, the aver- 
age difference. in attainment between fathers 
and sons. Using the latter notion, the claim 
would have no support. The amount by which 
sons’ schooling exceeds that of their fathers 
rises and then falls over cohorts, and is gener- 
ally smaller for cohorts born at mid-century 
than for cohorts born early in the century 
(Hauser and Featherman; 1976). This decline is 
smaller for large sibships. According to OCG 
II data, sons born from 1908 to. 1923 averaged 
3.9 grades and 3.8 grades more than their fa- 
thers for sibships of size 0-1 and 7+ -re- 
spectively; but sons born from 1938 to 1952 
averaged 2.6 and 3.6 grades more than their 
fathers for these two sibship size groups. Thus, 
by a commonsense definition of the mobility 
trend, large sibships have fared better than 
small ones. Of course, these patterns reflect 
the fact that men from small sibships have al- 
ways had higher attainment and that ceiling 
effects limit the amount by which recent 
cohorts can exceed their fathers’ achieve- 
ments. 

The ceiling on schooling, however, affects 
even more refined mobility measures. Follow- 
ing Blake, we examine trends across three broad 
cohorts: men born in 1908-23, 1924-37, and 
1938-52 (age 50-64, 35-49, and 20-34, re- 
spectively, in 1973). The first panel of Table 3 
reports OLS regressions for pre-college 
schooling where the most substantial changes 
have apparently occurred. For all sibships 
combined, the linear effect of father’s school- 
ing on son’s schooling falls by approximately 
one-third (from .168 to .115) over the three 
cohorts. This decline is enjoyed by small sib- 
ships but not by large ones, for which there is 
no trend. As striking as these patterns are, 
however, like the cross sectional patterns dis- 
_cussed above, they are an artifact of ceiling 
effects on pre-college schooling. For sibships 
of size 0—1, cohorts born early in the century 
- already completed an average of more than I1 
years of pre-college schooling. As the means of 
years of pre-college schooling for the most re- 
cent cohort indicates they now enjoy almost 
universal high school graduation. The apparent 
downward trend in the effect of father's 
schooling for this group, therefore, does not 
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mean a weakened association of father’s and 
son’s schooling. Rather, son’s schooling has 
approached the logical maximum number of 
pre-college years completed. The largest sib- 
ship size group, in contrast, is still almost two 
grades away from the maximum, and thus for 
this group, estimated linear effects of father’s 
schooling change little over cohorts. 

Tobit models of pre-college schooling more 
accurately assess the direction and size of in- 
tercohort changes in the effects of father’s 
schooling on son’s schooling. The second panel 
of Table 3 reports tobit estimates by cohort for 
0-12 grades. Like the OLS results, the tobit 
estimates indicate that any weakening in the 
effect of father’s schooling is concentrated 
solely among men from small sibships. These 
declines, however, are proportionately much 
smaller than shown in the OLS results, indi- 
cating that the latter are substantially an ar- 
tifact of ceiling effects. 

Although the pattern of intercohort change 
in the tobit estimates for 0~12 grades appears 
to support Blake’s claim, like the cross sec- 
tional patterns already discussed, it is an ar- 
tifact of differences among sibship sizes in 
average schooling within the 0-12 range. Tobit 
estimates for 0-8 and 9-12 grade intervals 
show that within schooling intervals sibship 
groups exhibit little systematic variation in in- 
tercohort trends in the association between 
father’s and.son’s schooling. For 0-8 grades, 
the effect of father’s schooling increases be- 
tween the oldest and the younger two cohorts, 
but sibship groups are similar in this trend. For 
9-12 grades, the father’s schooling effect may 
decline slightly for the 0-1 sibling group, in 
contrast to no declines for other groups, but 
this change is marginally statistically signifi- 
cant at most and indicates a difference between 
oldest and youngest cohorts of only three per- 
cent of a grade of son’s schooling per grade of 
father’s schooling. For elementary and secon- 
dary schooling, therefore, the apparent in- 
teraction effects mainly reflect differences in 
mean schooling across sibship size groups and 
cohorts, rather than changes in educational 
mobility. 

With regard to college schooling, Blake finds 
that the effects of father’s schooling on the 
probability that sons atend college (given high 
school graduation) increase over cohorts. This 
trend arises, as Blake and others have noted, 
from secular decreases in the selectivity of high 
school graduation (Spady, 1967; Mare, 1981). 
For grades of college, in contrast, there is no 
systematic trend.across cohorts. The last panel 
of Table 3 reports tobit estimates for college 
schooling. The tobit estimates take account not 
only of the floor effect on years of college, but 
also of selection effects inasmuch as the model 
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Table 3. Effect of Father's Grades of Schooling on Son’s Schooling by Sibship Size Group, Age, and Model, 


White Men from Intact Families, 1973* 








Sibship Size Group 

















MODEL Age %1 2-3 4—6 7+ Total 
OLS 20-34 8 .043 .079 147 218 1S 
(0-12) (se(8)) (.01) (.01) (.01) (.02) (.00°) 
Y 11.8 11.7 11.3 10.3 11.5 
N) (2313) -(3601) (2074) (992) (8980) 
35-49 B .071 .093 .210 .273 .154 
(se(B)) (01) (.01) (.02) (.02) (.01) 
Y 11.6 11.3 10.6 9.7 10.9 
(N) (1700) (2160) (1791) (1267) (6918) 
50-64 8 -110 -130 175 .234 -168 
(se(8)) (.02) (.01) (.02) (.02) (.01) 
Y 11.3 11.1 10.1 9.3 10.3 
N) (983) (1593) (1788) (1446) (5810) 
TOBIT 20-34 B 122 173 .228 .265 .203 
(0-12) (se(8)) (01) (.01) (.01) (.02) (.01) 
35-49 B .171 167 .275 318 .239 
(se(8)) (.02) (.02) (.02) (.03) (01) 
50-64 B -210 .213 -230 .267 239 
(se(8)) (.03) (.02) (.02) (.02) (.01) 
TOBIT 20-34 B -318 -506 -407 .365 .403 
(0-8) (se(8)) (.10) (.07) (.04) (.04) (.03) 
35-49 B .331 .359 .397 .404 .388 
(se(8)) (.06) (.05) (.03) (.03) (.02) 
50-64 B .260 .267 .230 .263 .256 
(se(8)) (.04) (.03) (02) (.03) (.01) 
TOBIT 20-34 B -040 .073 .088 .097 077 
(9-12) (se(B)) (.01) (.01) (.01) (.01) (.01) 
35-49 B 055 .064 .072 092 -071 
(se(£)) (.01) (.01) (.01) (.02) (.01) 
50-64 B .070 .076 .081 .087 .081 
(se(8)) (.02) (.01) (.01) (.01) (.01) 
TOBIT 20-34 B 131 158 145 127 148 
(13+) (se(8)) (.02) (.01) (.01) (.02) (.01) 
35-49 B 139 137 -162 .143 .148 
(se(8)) (.02) (.02) (.02) (.02) (.01) 
50-64 R .158 .139 -154 .157 .155 
(se(8)) (.02) (.02) (.02) (.02) (.01) 





a Coefficients are partial effects of a grade increase in father’s schooling on son’s schooling, controlling for 
son’s age, farm background status, number of siblings, and father’s occupational status. Standard errors 


assume simple random sampling. 
> 001 < SE(B) < .005. 


predicts both probabilities of high school 
graduation and grades of schooling given high 
school graduation. The estimated effects in- 
crease for some sibship groups and decrease 
for others, but with no systematic link between 
size and direction of trend. For all sibships 
combined, father’s schooling effects on son's 
college schooling are stable over cohorts. 

In summary, intercohort changes in educa- 
tional mobility are modest at most. The appar- 
ently large declines for pre-college schooling 
are artifacts of the trend toward universal high 
school graduation, which depress estimates of 
linear father’s schooling effects even when the 
true association between father's and son's 


schooling is constant. The difference by sib- . 


ship size in the trend results from the same 


artifact: because smaller sibships are ap- 
proaching the maximum of years of pre-college 
schooling, the linear effects of father’s school- 
ing decline the most in them. When the ceiling 
effect is taken into account, some differential 
trend by sibship size remains. But, like the 
cross-sectional sibship size difference, this 
again results from differences in mean school- 
ing by sibship size within pre-college school- 
ing. Thus, the conjecture that family size 
trends explain increased educational mobility 
is unsound. First, there is little increase to ex- 
plain. Second, sibship size groups do not differ 
much in the association between father’s and 
son’s schooling. And, finally, most cross- 
sectional and intercohort variation is attribut- 
able to differences in average levels of school- 
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ing combined with differences in family back- 
ground effects at different stages of the 
schooling process (Mare, 1980; 1981). 


CONCLUSION 


We, too, believe that more thinking is needed 
about family size and stratification. The small 
interaction at the high school level does de- 
serve interpretation if it is unexplained by non- 
linearities or independent variables that we 
have not considered here. We have argued that 
such an interaction is unlikely to come from 
dilution of scarce resources in large sibships. 
One possibility is that large sibships produce 
more family influence, of whatever kind, be- 
cause the proportion of a young person’s con- 
tacts that are within the family increases with 
family size. It remains, of course, to specify 
actual family influences that work this'way. On 
balance, however, that interaction is less im- 
portant than the basic additivity of socioeco- 
nomic and sibship size effects on son’s 
schooling. 

The additive model implies that family re- 
sources are largely indivisible, as would be so 
if socioeconomic background mainly mea- 
sures, say, quality of schooling or neighbor- 
hood, family value systems, access to infor- 
mation, or genetic endowment, rather than the 
quality of face-to-face interaction or spending 
money. But which factors are most salient and 
how families ration divisible resources are is- 
sues that are poorly understood. Nor do we 
have more than speculation to explain sub- 
stantial differences between demographic 
groups (e.g., blacks vs. whites) in the impact of 
sibship size on schooling (Featherman and 
Hauser, 1978; Chen, 1983). In short, the treat- 
ment of family structure effects in models of 
stratification is superficial. 

The analyses presented in this article 
provide little support for the argument that 
educational stratification varies with the rela- 
tive numbers of small and large families in the 
population. This issue, however, is not closed. 
Mobility analysts typically beg a major prob- 
lem, namely the simultaneity between number 
and schooling of progeny. Parents may jointly 
decide their number of children and the quality 
of life that they should experience (e.g., 
Becker, 1981; Blake, 1981). In a society's early 
stages of educational growth, parents may also 
respond to the high cost of educating their first 
children by limiting later births (Caldwell et al., 
1985). If these effects are large, then neither 
additive nor interactive models of school at- 
tainment, which assume that sibship size is 
determined prior to schooling, are correct. 
When fertility fluctuates widely and schooling 
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grows rapidly, stratification and demographic 
processes may indeed be linked in complex 
ways. Such processes, however, require 
theory, measurement, and data analysis be- 
yond the present state of the art. 
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SIBSHIP SIZE AND EDUCATIONAL STRATIFICATION: 
REPLY TO MARE AND CHEN 


JUDITH BLAKE 
University of California-Los Angeles 


Mare and Chen’s criticism of my paper, 
“Number of Siblings and Educational Mobil- 
ity,” may be divided into two categories: 
statistical/methodological and theoretical/ 
substantive. Since the statistical/ 
methodological bears the weight of their con- 
cern, I shall deal with it first. The Mare and 
Chen criticisms are supported by a “replica- 
tion’ and re-analysis using statistical tech- 
niques that are the same as, and different from, 
the ones I employed. One of the three data sets 
I analyzed, Occupational Changes in a Gener- 
ation 1973 (OCG 1973), is used illustratively. 

My response concerning the statistical/ 
methodological issues is greatly simplified by 
pointing out a major difference between the 
Mare and Chen “replication” and my paper. 
The authors based their calculations concern- 
ing college schooling on all men, regardless of 
prior education (see their Table 1, tier 3; and 
Table 3, tier 5), thereby creating, in their 
analysis, the “floor” that they attribute to me 
and that occupies them for a number of pages. I 
based my analysis of college schooling (see my 
original Tables 5 and 9) on men who had gradu- 
ated from high school. There is thus no “floor” 
in my calculations of college schooling among 
different sibsize groups. Among high school 
graduates, the amounts of college schooling 
vary across sibsize groups, but not in the ex- 
treme fashion that occurs when college 
schooling is related to men at all levels of prior 
education, as in Mare and Chen's analysis. 
This crucial difference in the base for the col- 
lege schooling calculations negates Mare and 
Chen’s criticism of my analysis of this level of 
schooling. The “artifact” is a problem in their 
replication, not in my original paper. I add, for 
the record, that there is another difference 
between their “replication” and my analysis. 
They used the same age group for analyzing all 
levels of education—men age 20—65. I used this 
age group for graded schooling, but for higher 
education I used the age group 25-65 on the 
grounds that men in their very early twenties 
are not at risk of accumulating many of the 
important years of higher education. This dif- 
ference between the critics and me is relatively 
trivial, but it may be confusing to readers who 
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compare the two sets of tables. Given the 
comments above, I consider the Mare and 
Chen discussion of college schooling to be ir- 
relevant. 

I now turn to Mare and Chen’s principal 
statistical and methodological objection to my 
paper, namely, that with regard to years of 
graded schooling, a “ceiling” has been created 
by coding everyone with more than 12 years of 
education as having 12 years. This ‘‘ceiling” is, 
the critics say, the cause of the interaction I 
found when the samples were stratified into 
four sibsize groupings. Censoring diminishes 
the variance in the dependent variable among 
men from small families (and, hence, results in 
a smaller slope for such men), while allowing 
more variability among men from large families 
(who are censored less since fewer have more 
than 12 years of schooling). Basing their 
analysis on an abbreviated discussion of the 
tobit in relation to censoring by Maddala 
(1983), Mare and Chen use the tobit method to 
reanalyze the OCG 1973 data, and claim to 
have found that the interaction between fa- 
ther’s education and sibsize discussed in my 
paper was an artifact of using ordinary least 
squares on censored data. 

In response, let me say that the years of 
graded schooling variable is, of course, cen- 
sored. One reason (but not the only reason) 
that I used it is because it is found throughout 
Featherman and Hauser’s analysis (1978) and I 
wanted to employ an analytical strategy that 
was familiar to the reader. It is not true, how- 
ever, that the interaction between sibsize and 
father’s education on graded schooling is an 
artifact. To understand this the reader must be 
clear about the analytical options available in 
this situation, the inappropriateness of the tobit 
method, and, finally, what happens when one 
uses at one extreme a more appropriate multi- 
variate method, and at the other extreme, the 
simplest possible method—a cross-tabulation. 

If one wants to use multivariate analysis to 
compare among strata having markedly dif- 
ferent levels on the dependent variable, one’s 
technical options are, unfortunately, rather 
limited. One alternative to the censored years 
of graded schooling variable is to use propor- 
tions graduating from grade school and pro- 
portions graduating from high school and turn 
to logistic regression. But, particularly with re- 
gard to grade school, for some sibsize group- 
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ings the proportions are excessively skewed. 
For example, in. OCG 1973, 97.3 percent of 
men from 0-1 sibsizes had completed grade 
school, and 87.3 percent had completed high 
school. As Goodman has shown, one cannot 
use logistic regression as a substitute for linear 
regression if the imbalance in the dichotomy is 
outside the .25~.75 range. Beyond a proportion 
of .75—.80, the log-odds begin to increase ex- 
ponentially, whereas within the .25—.75 range 
they increase only linearly (Goodman, 1976; 
see, also, Knoke, 1975). Another possible op- 
tion is to stay with years of graded schooling as 
the dependent variable and use the tobit which 
was created for the analysis of censored data 
(Tobin, 1958; Goldberger, 1964; Amemiya, 
1984). However, like other methods designed 
for use with censored data (such as survival 
analysis), the tobit is not appropriate when the 
censoring among the groups is very unequal as 
is true in this case. Additionally, and more 
seriously, the tobit is inappropriate when there 
is a great deal of heteroskedasticity, which is 
also the case in this analysis (Amemiya, 1984; 
Arabmazar and Schmidt, 1982; Arabmazar and 
Schmidt, 1981). The recent’ detailed consid- 
erations of the problems with the tobit cited 
here indicate that the method gives highly in- 
consistent results in the presence of hetero- 
skedasticity. Mare and Chen’s uncritical ac- 
ceptance of the tobit for use in this instance is 
thus a major flaw in their reanalysis of the 
OCG 1973 data. The tobit is sensitive to un- 
equal censoring and, in addition, to hetero- 
skedasticity. 

Of course, serious heteroskedasticity prob- 
lems are, theoretically, not irrelevant for the 
ordinary least squares analysis in my original 
paper. However, a correction for heteroske- 
dasticity (weighted least squares) has shown 
that, in this case, the OLS analysis is very 
robust and essentially inaffected by the amount 
of heteroskedasticity involved. If it were pos- 
sible to correct the OLS analysis for the un- 
equal censoring, the use of OLS would clearly 
be the preferred strategy. A relevant solution 
to this problem has been suggested by Greene 
(1983) who has also elaborated the theory be- 
hind it. This solution is to correct the OLS 
slopes by dividing through in each case by the 
percentage who have not been censored—in 
this case, the percentage who have 12 years or 
less of education. When this correction is made 
(Table 1), we see that the interaction is not as 
extreme as it was without the correction. 
However, the increase in slope for the father’s 
education for small to large families is very 
regular, and the slopes for father’s education in 
the largest families are approximately double 
the slopes of the smallest families on the OCG 
samples. For GSS 1972-85 (not shown here) 
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Table 1. Effect of Father’s Education on Graded 
Schooling (0-12) by Sibsize, White Men 
Age 20 and Over from Intact Families, 














OCG 19738 
Saale Number of Siblings 
Schooling 0-1 2—3 4-6 7+ Total 
b 0.165 0.176 0.256 0.309 0.239 
7 (0.020) (0.013) (0.014) (0.018) (0.008) 
Y 116 113 105. 95 108 

(1.66) (189 (2.62) G13) (241) 
pP 045 057 0.75 087 0.64 
N 4,487 6.590 5,184 3,306 19,567 





a Controls for respondent's age, farm background, 
sibsize (within the categories in the table), and fa- 
ther’s SEI were included in the regression. The re- 
gression coefficients are unstandardized and cor- 
rected for censoring. 

» P= Proportion of men who did not go to college. 


the slope for father’s education in the largest 
families is almost three times the slope for the 
smallest families. Hence, even with the cen- 
soring problem corrected, there is still an im- 
portant interaction. Furthermore, an analysis 
of covariance also substantiates the interaction 
between sibsize and father’s education. 

Since our principal concern here is that the 
multivariate analysis might be adventitiously 
“creating” the interaction, we wish to test this | 
possibility definitively. To do so, we can con- 
sider, for proportions completing grade school, 
the simple bivariate relationship between fa- 
ther’s and son’s education. Such an analysis is 
possible because, at this level of schooling, 
father’s education is the only major influence in 
the model other than sibsize. Table 2 shows the 
increase in proportions graduating from grade 
school, as the level of father’s education also 
rises, for each sibsize group in OCG 1973. 
Clearly, comparing small and medium sibsizes 
with large ones (7+), we see that the effect of 
the father’s education is substantially greater in 
large sibsizes than it is in small ones. For 
example, the percentages having eight or more 
years of schooling among men with well- 
educated fathers who came from sibsizes 0-1 
or 2~3, were 36 and 25 percent higher, re- 
spectively, than those whose fathers had no 
education, but among men from sibsizes 7+, 
the advantage of coming from an educated 
household was 98 percent greater than among 
uneducated households--between three and 
four times that of the men from the smallest 
and medium sibsizes. It is thus evident that 
even when one circumvents entirely the pitfalls 
involved in regression, the interaction between 
father’s education and sibsize is a substantial 
one. 

Mare and Chen also apply their tobit analysis 
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Table 2. Percentages Having Eight Years of Schooling or More by Sibsize and Father's Education, White 
Men Age 20 and Over from Intact Families, OCG 1973 














Number of Siblings 











Father's Education 0-1 2-3 4-6 7+ Total 

None B (67) 79 (154) 61 (304) 48357) 60 (882) 
1—4 yrs 89 (249) 86 (503) 78 (743) NAST 792,252) 
5-7 yrs 96 (532) 93(1,024) 86(1,071) 81(883) 88(3,510) 
8 yrs 98(1,025) 98(1,594) 951,441 92(801) 96(4,861) 
HS and Over 99(2,734) 99(3,510) 98(1,801) 95(650) 98(8,695) 








= The number of cases in each category is in parentheses. 


to my cohort findings concerning trends in the 
effects of father’s education on son’s years of 
graded schooling among different sibsize 
groupings. The critics claim that my conclusion 
that, over cohorts, the effects of father’s edu- 
cation declined substantially for men from 
small families, but remained essentially un- 
changed for men from large ones, is also an 
artifact of censoring. According to Mare and 
Chen, the effects of the father’s education di- 
minish for men from small families over time 
because these men had a relatively shorter 
distance to go as between the oldest and the 
youngest cohorts than was the case for men in 
large families. Actually, older men in all sib- 
sizes had achieved high proportions of the 
graded schooling attainment of younger men in 
their sibsize. The Mare and Chen analysis, still 
incorrect because of the problems already dis- 
cussed, nonetheless shows a decline in effect 
of father’s education over time in accord with 
my analysis. When we use the more appropri- 
ate method of correcting for censoring already 
discussed, we see (Table 3) that the interaction 
is strongly present in the age groups 20-34 and 
35-39, but weaker among older men. Looking 
across cohorts, we thus find a marked diminu- 
tion of the effects of father’s education among 
men from small families, and a very slight di- 
minution among men from large ones—the 
conclusion in my original paper. Another way 
of stating this result is to say that men in 
younger cohorts who come from large families 
are, relative to men from small families, more 
dependent for graded schooling on having pa-. 
ternal advantages than was the case for older 
men in the sample. Coming from a large family 
has been relatively more of an impediment in 
recent years than in the past. 

Turning to substantive criticisms, Mare and 
Chen fault my interpretation of offsetting in- 
teractions, at pre-college and college levels of 
schooling, between father’s education and sib- 
size, and the consequent muting of the interac- 
tion if one examines only total years, rather 
than disaggregated amounts of education. The 
critics say that the “real” reason the interac- 
tion is not as great for total years of education 


is because of the “well-documented” (Feath- 
erman and Hauser, 1978) weakening of family 
background effects as men move from pre- 
college to college schooling. Since more men 
from small sibsizes have college schooling, the 
effects of family background are weaker for 
total years of education among such men. 

In fact, the evidence for a weakening of fam- 
ily background effects as schooling progresses 
is less well documented than Mare and Chen 
appear to believe. Among youthful cohorts, the 
model explains as much or more variance at 
the college level as at the graded schooling 


Table 3. Effect of Father’s Education on Years of 
Graded Schooling (0-12) by Age and Sib- 
size, White Men Age 20 and Over from 
Intact Families, OCG 19738 








Number of Siblings 
Age 0-1 2-3 46 T+ Total 
20-34 
b 0.104 0.175 0.216 0.291 0.216 
= (0.032) (0.022) (0.026) (0.034) (0.012) 
Y 11.7 11.6 141 10.1 11.4 
(1.40) (1.57) (2.14) (2.95) (1.93) 
Pè 0.41 0.52 0.69 0.85 0.57 
N 1,935 3,039 1,787 813 7,574 
35-49 ; 
b 0.157 0.143 0.288 0.354 0.239 
= (0.030) (0.022) (0.025) (0.031) (0.013) 
Y 11.6 11.3 10.5 9.7 10.9 
(1.63) (1.88) (2.54) (3.01) (2.34) 
P 0.43 0.58 0.76 0.85 0.64 
N 1,610 2,023 1,635 1,134 6,402 
50-65 
b 0.231 0.228 0.275 0.310 0.271 
= (0.039) (0.025) (0.023) (0.029) (0.013) 
Y 11.2 10.8 9.8 9.0 10.1 
(2.09) (2.33) -` (2.94) (3.25) (2.86) 
P 0.57 0.66 0.80 0. 0.74 
N 942 1,528 1,762 1,359 5,591 





* Controls for respondent's age, farm background, 
sibsize (within the categories in the table), and fa- 
ther’s SEI were included in the regression. The re- 
gression coefficients are unstandardized and cor- 
rected for censoring. 

> P= Proportion of men who did not go to college. 
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level. Moreover, to my knowledge, Feather- 
man and Hauser never show standardized re- 
gression coefficients for the variables in the 
model at different levels of men’s educational 
attainment (Featherman and Hauser, 1978; 
Hauser and Featherman, 1976). My own de- 
tailed analysis using such coefficients (Blake, 
1986) demonstrates that the notion that family 
background effects weaken over the education 
process is far too simple. The standardized 
coefficients for background variables at each 
level of education show clearly that the several 
aspects of family background are of different 
degrees of relative importance at different 
points in the educational process—father’s 
education and sibsize are the main variables for 
graded schooling, and father’s SEI and father’s 
education are the main influences on college 
schooling. In sum, in this instance as in others, 
Mare and Chen evince too facile a willingness 
to assume that the last word is in on interpreta- 
tions of the status attainment model. 

In acriticism that they believe to be method- 
ological but which is actually substantive, 
Mare and Chen point out that an apparent in- 
teraction can be shown to exist between the 
father’s education and variables other than sib- 
size in the status attainment model if one 
stratifies by these variables (instead of sibsize). 
Their point is that the same “artifactual” pro- 
cess is Operating in these cases as (they be- 
lieve) with sibsize. For example, if the father’s 
income is low, the father’s education has more 
effect on son’s years of graded schooling than if 
the family’s income is high. I argue that such 
interactions (real or suspected) require sub- 
stantive attention, because they raise major 
questions concerning how we see the status 
attainment model working. Do we believe that 
those background variables are solely additive, 
or do we believe that they operate, at least 
partially, as trade-offs against one another? 
Bearing in mind that, in part, the background 
variables in the model must be thought of as 
indicators of a wide range of home “quality” 
variables, is it so unreasonable to suspect that 
if one aspect of home quality is low, another 
aspect may have a greater effect in compensa- 
tion? For some attention to this issue, the 
reader may refer to Sewell and Shah (1968). 

A related substantive criticism concerns my 
statement that parental resources—amaterial 
and interpersonal—are divided more thinly in 
large families. The critics claim that this state- 
ment argues against my empirical finding that 
men in small families are Jess dependent for 
graded schooling on an indicator like the fa- 
ther’s education. Mare and Chen believe that 
those in small families should be shown to gain 
the greatest increment from parental advan- 
tages. 
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The issue may be clarified as follows: 
youngsters from small versus large sibsizes 
can be shown (in my analyses of numerous 
data sets on young people) to gain many ad- 
vantages of a personal nature, including mark- 
edly higher verbal ability, motivation to per- 
form in school, a preference for “intellectual” 
extracurricular activities, a family setting that 
is typically conducive to study and academic 
pursuits, and encouragement to go to college. 
In effect, there are specific gains from parental 
attention and interaction which translate into 
youthful intellectual and performance charac- 
teristics that virtually guarantee high school 
graduation. Hence, such youngsters are less 
dependent on the kinds of socioeconomic 
status influences that are indexed by father’s 
education and SEI than are youngsters from 
large sibsizes who, on average, have lower 
verbal IQs, perform less well in school, engage 
less in intellectual extracurricular activities and 
more in sports and community activities, are 
less likely to be encouraged to go to college 
and, as a consequence, are more dependent on 
being shored up by familial status if they are to 
graduate from high school. When college 
schooling is under consideration, however, the 
situation reverses itself. This is because 
youngsters from small families who graduate 
from high school are not highly selected and 
college schooling involves the allocation of 
major financial resources per child. At this 
level of schooling, those from small families 
do, indeed, get more “effect” from family 
background. Those from large families who 
have graduated from high school, by contrast, 
are strongly selected and, we must assume, are 
selected for characteristics that have made 
them relatively less sensitive to the interper- 
sonal disadvantages of their background than 
the numerous offspring in large families who 
did not make it through high school. 

The critics also raise the issue of whether 
sibsize actually has independent constraining 
or enhancing effects on youngsters’ education, 
or whether parents who wish to have higher 
“quality” children simply decide to have fewer 
of them—the so-called “simultaneity” issue (in 
econometric jargon). This problem is, of 
course, critical, and one that cannot be dis- 
cussed in the space allotted here. It is an issue 
that informs much of the analysis in my forth- 
coming book on family size and achievement. 
The latter shows that there are strong theoreti- 
cal and empirical reasons for believing in major 
independent sibsize effects. 

Finally, I wish to re-emphasize the broader 
implication of the father’s education—sibsize 
interaction on men’s education documented in 
my original paper. This implication is that our 


_ knowledge of the American status attainment 
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process, in so far as it has been gleaned from 
random samples of the population is, by defi- 
nition, based on samples heavily weighted by 
those from large sibsizes (see Table 1 in my 
original article). The findings of the status at- 
tainment studies tell us about the influence of 
family background on men’s education and oc- 
cupation for samples most of whose parents 
had four or more children, because the children 
of the most prolific parents are overrepre- 
sented in any population. The status attain- 
ment studies do not give us accurate informa- 
tion about familial influences on the desti- 
nations of the offspring of the mest typical 
parents (parents who had relatively small 
families), but rather about family influences on 
the most typical individuals, the majority of 
whom had relatively atypical parents (parents 
who had many children). The children of most 
sets of parents have been considerably less 
“class bound” in their status attainment than 
have the majority of children (who descerided 
from prolific parents). In effect, the status at- 
tainment studies do not model the influence of 
family background on attainment. Rather, 
these studies simply describe how the process 
worked in the United States given the fact that 
most individuals sampled were burdened by 
numerous siblings. This limitation on the 
studies may surprise more than a few 
sociologists. It clearly has discomfited Mare 
and Chen. I think it opens up important new 
questions about the articulation of family 
structure and stratification—questions that 
would not have been asked but for the original 
pathbreaking research of Blau and Duncan 
_ (1967), and Featherman and Hauser. 
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We regret that Blake finds our claims unper- 
suasive. She argues that: (1) we use a bad 
statistical technique. (2) We overlook findings 
based on simpler methods that support her 
argument. (3) We unfairly criticize her discus- 
sion of college schooling by presenting irrele- 
vant analyses. (4) Our interpretation rests 
on faulty assumptions about how the effect of 
- father’s schooling varies across levels of son’s 
schooling. (5) We fail to understand the ration- 
ale for an interaction between sibship size and 
socioeconomic background. (6) Studies of so- 
cioeconomic attainment inaccurately represent 
the influences of family background because 
they are based on samples that overrepresent 
men from large sibships. Each of these claims 
by Blake is misleading and some are simply 
false. We discuss them in turn. 

(1) Blake claims that our tobit results are 
invalid because the tobit estimator is inconsis- 
tent under heteroskedasticity. Readers un- 
familiar. with the econometric literature cited 
by Blake may conclude that we have made a 
major blunder. In fact, however, the research 
reported by Arabmazar and Schmidt (1981, 
1982) and Amemiya (1984) is of limited rele- 
vance to our tobit results. These studies apply 
to a very special case of the tobit model, 
namely, one in which the only regressor in the 
model is a constant. That is, they apply to 
estimation of means of censored variables, not 
regression coefficients. The authors of these 
articles are. cautious not. to extrapolate their 
results about the nature or size of inconsis- 
tency to the model that we use, that is, the tobit 

. model with independent variables. 

- Although the econometric literature cited by 
Blake does not show it, the tobit estimator may 
nonetheless be inconsistent when the assump- 
tion of a homoskedastic, normal dependent 
variable is violated. All models, however, 
make aasumptions that are not exactly met in 
practice. There is little point in criticizing a 
model just because its assumptions may not be 
met: Statistical theory, for example, suggests 
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that Blake’s models are biased because they 
omit independent variables that are correlated 
with the ones that she includes. But this crit- 
icism, like the one she makes of our results, 
carries no weight because it fails to show that 
the biases (a) are large enough to worry about, 
and (b) systematically favor one or the other 
side of the argument. In contrast, our criticism 
of Blake’s OLS regressions of a censored vari- 
able (pre-college years of schooling) is telling 
because differential censoring across sibship 
size groups dictates the interactions that she 
predicts. The tobit model, which separates the 
censoring process from the linear model pre- 
dicting schooling, remains plausible for cen- 
sored schooling variables. As we show below, 
moreover, its results agree with those from 
other, less assumption-laden methods. 
Having denounced the tobit model, Blake 
adopts a method proposed by Greene (1983), 
who shows that censored regression models 
can be estimated by dividing OLS coefficients 
by proportions of noncensored observations. 
What is Greene’s method? Unfortunately for 
Blake’s argument, it is just the robit model. 
Greene’s method rests on the same distribu- 
tional assumptions as the model that we have 
used, but uses a cheaper and (statistically) less 
efficient estimation procedure (Greene, 
1983:208; Mare and Chen, 1986:equation (3)). 
Having dismissed our results because they are 
based on the tobit model, Blake herself reports 
tobit estimates. Not surprisingly, the patterns 
of father’s schooling coefficients reported in 
Blake’s Tables 1 and 3 resemble those for the 


` tobit coefficients reported in the second panels 


of Tables i and 3, respectively, of our article. 
As we show, these results substantially reduce, 
but do not eliminate the apparent interaction 
observed in the OLS results. Further disaggre- 


-gation of schooling into 0-8 and 9—12 grade 


intervals, explains almost all of the interaction 
that remains (Mare and Chen, 1986: Tables i 
and 3). 

(2) Blake claims that tabular analyses of fa- 
ther’s schooling and sibship size effects on 
proportions of men completing 8 or more years 
of school avoid the “‘pitfalls’ of regression and 
“definitively” test whether the interactions ob- 
served in regression models are artifacts. This 
is dubious inasmuch as ceiling effects bedevil 
percentage tables and linear equations alike. 
Because the dependent variable (percent with 8 
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or more grades) is highly skewed, the linear 
hypothesis implicit in OLS or simple percent- 
age differences is unrealistic, and the preferred 
tool for analyzing father’s schooling and sib- 
ship size effects is the logit model (for example, 
Aldrich and Nelson, 1984:24—-24; Cox, 17-18). 
According to Blake, her Table 2 shows 
“[c]learly” that the effects of father’s schooling 
on 8th grade completion increase with sibship 
size. In fact, the table shows no such thing. 
Consider an additive logit model for Table 2. 
That is, the “log odds” of 8th grade completion 
are affected by father's schooling and sibship 
size, but not their interaction. This model fits 
the data with a likelihood ratio x? of 17.3 with 
12 d.f., a remarkably good fit for a sample size 
of 20,200 (p>.1). The model with all interac- 
tions between father's schooling and sibship 
size is saturated. But, if we code the father’s 
schooling intervals to their midpoints and to 12 
for the highest category, we can assess the 
interaction between father’s schooling ex- 
pressed linearly and sibship size. A model in- 
cluding these terms has a x? of 13.8 with 9 d.f. 
The improvement in fit over the additive model 
is x? = 3.5 with 3 d.f., which is not at all 
significant (.5>p>.3). Specific contrasts 
among sibship sizes in the father’s schooling 
effects (not shown here), do not follow a 
monotonic pattern and are all insignificant. De- 
spite appearances to the contrary, therefore, 
there is no father’s schooling—sibship size in- 
teraction in Table 2, a result fully consistent 
with our tobit results for 0-8 years of schooling 
(Mare and Chen, 1986: Table 1). 

(3) We report both regression analyses of 
years of college for all men and, following 
Blake, logistic regressions of the probability of 
college attendance for high school graduates 
(Mare and Chen, 1986: Table 1, Panels 3 and 
5). We do not claim that Blake’s results suffer 
from floor effects; indeed, we state that Blake’s 
interpretation of her results for college attend- 
ance is correct. Our results for years of college, 
however, are not irrelevant. Rather, they help 
make our point. To wit: if the model for total 
years of schooling is additive, then one can 
create offsetting “interactions” by splitting the 
variable into parts (e.g. pre-college and col- 
lege). Models that take account of ceiling and 
floor effects on the parts of the variable yield 
results similar to those obtained for the total 
variable. 

(4) The effect of father's schooling varies 
across sibship size strata because the father's 
schooling effect declines over the schooling 
process, and because the effect for sons from 
smaller sibships is more heavily weighted by 
the highest levels of schooling. Blake questions 
the declining effect of socioeconomic back- 
ground across schooling levels, noting that 
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different background factors have different 
patterns of effect and that standardized coeffi- 
cients and proportions of explained variance 
do not always decline over levels of schooling. 
As we are well aware, not every background 
effect declines monotonically, although both 
the effects and explanatory power of most 
factors do decline (Mare, 1980:301; 1981:79). 
But neither this nor standardized coefficients 
and explained variance are relevant. What is 
relevant is that the (metric) effects of father’s 
schooling on son’s years of schooling and on 
son’s probability of school continuation decline 
over schooling levels. The importance of this 
pattern is shown by the absence of interaction 
between sibship size and father’s schooling 
within 0-8, 9-12, and 13+ schooling levels and 
overall (Mare and Chen, 1986: Table 1, Figure 
1). 
(5) Blake restates the rationale for a father’s 
schooling—sibship size interaction by arguing 
that children from small families have so many 
advantages that they are less dependent on the 
environment that parents provide. This accu- 
rately describes patterns such as those shown 
in her Table 2. Conversely, for children with 
even moderately educated fathers, sibship size 
makes little difference for 8th grade completion 
rates. These assertions, however, simply de- 
scribe additive effects of father’s schooling and 
sibship size on a heavily censored variable and 
imply that, were the censoring eliminated, then 
the interaction would be too. The argument 
amounts to the well-established proposition 
that net advantages are enjoyed by children 
with few siblings and/or with highly educated 
fathers. 

(6) Blake maintains that past studies of so- 
cioeconomic achievement are inaccurate be- 
cause they overrepresent children from large 
families. Such studies are plainly accurate for 
offspring cohorts. Men from large and small 
families in OCG and GSS surveys represent 
without bias their relative numbers in the 
population. This is only important, in any case, 
if there are sibship size-social background in- 
teractions, a claim that we dispute. Differential 
fertility may invalidate stratification studies as 
descriptions of parents’ cohorts (Duncan, 
1966). To explore this, however, one must 
sample cohorts of parents and examine the ef- 
fects of their characteristics on their progeny. 
Analyses of offspring cohorts within sibship 
sizes can correct the weighting of family sizes, 
but they do not address the conceptual gap 
between parent-based and offspring-based 
definitions of cohorts. 

We, too, look forward to new theory and 
research on the link between family size and 
the intergenerational transmission of in- 
equality. We caution, however, that the pre- 
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sumed interaction between socioeconomic 
background and sibship size is a weak basis for 
such an enterprise. 
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We replicate previous research investigating changes in racial occupational 
inequality disaggregated by age and level of educational attainment (Hare, 1965; 
Siegel, 1965; Johnson and Sell, 1976) and then extend this research in four ways. 
First, we update previous analyses by examining change in inequality between 1970 
and 1980, Second, we perform separate analyses by region as well as analyses for the 
nation as a whole. Third, we investigate race differences in occupational attainment 
using the Index of Net Difference, a measure of ordinal inequality, as well as the 
more familiar Index of Dissimilarity (used in previous research), a measure of 
nominal differentiation. Fourth, we investigate changes in inequality over the period 
1940 to 1980 using constant age, education, and occupation categories. Our analyses 
reveal a number of significant findings including: (a) the Index of Net Difference 
reveals patterns of change in racial inequality over time that cannot be detected 
using the Index of Dissimilarity; (b) change in inequality favored whites for the 
nation as a whole and the non-South during the 1940s, and favored blacks during the 
1950s, 1960s, and 1970s, and (c) change in inequality favored whites for the South 


during the 1940s and 1950s and favored blacks during the 1960s and 1970s. 


Numerous studies have investigated patterns 
of change in racial socioeconomic inequality at 
the national level (e.g., Hare, 1965; Siegel, 
1965; Price, 1968; Glenn, 1963; 1969; Palmore 
and Whittington, 1970; Farley and Hermalin, 
1972; Fox and Faine, 1973; Hauser and Feath- 
erman, 1974; Johnson and Sell, 1976; Farley, 
1977; Farley, 1984). Trends in inequality on all 
major dimensions of socioeconomic attainment 
(e.g., education, occupation, and income) 
merit careful investigation, but we limit our 
focus in the present analysis to inequality in 
occupation in order to examine in some detail 
its variation over time. Occupation is one of 
the most important dimensions of social status. 
It signals a number of factors relating to social 
standing including: the activities an individual 
engages in on a regular basis to earn a living, 
the likely conditions of employment, the likely 
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skills and qualifications of the individual, the 
authority exercised by the individual, and the 
social deference typically accorded incum- 
bents of that particular social role. It is also 
closely linked to earnings, and hence, to mate- 
rial standard of living. Group differences in 
occupation distribution, then, are an important 
indicator of the degree of racial inequality in 
American society, and a key measure of the 
extent of assimilation experienced by a group. 
It is of great interest, therefore, to examine 
changes in racial occupational inequality be- 
tween 1940 and 1980 using a consistent meth- 
odological framework. 

Of particular interest here are changes in 
occupational inequality disaggregated by age 
and level of educational attainment. Previous 
studies adopting this focus (e.g., Hare, 1965; 
Siegel, 1965; Johnson and Sell, 1976) have ad- 
vanced two major conclusions about trends in 
racial inequality between 1940 and 1970. The 
first is that inequality has been declining stead- 
ily over time for specific age—education sub- 
groups. (For example, the level of inequality 
between white and black men age 35~44 with 
12 years of schooling fell between 1950 and 
1960.) The second is that inequality has been 
declining steadily over time for age cohorts 
with similar levels of educational attainment. 
(For example, the level of inequality between 
white and black men in the age cohort born 
1915—1925 with 12 years of schooling fell be- 
tween 1950, when they were age 35-44, and 
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1960, when they were age 45-54). The goal of 
the present paper is to replicate these studies 
and extend the analysis of trends in racial oc- 
cupational inequality in several significant 
ways. 

First, we incorporate data from the 1980 
census to investigate changes in inequality 
between 1970 and 1980. Second, we disaggre- 
gate the data by region and examine trends ir 
inequality separately for the South and the 
non-South, as well as for the nation as a whole. 
Third, we analyze trends in inequality using 
Lieberson’s (1975) Index of Net Difference, a 
measure of ordinal inequality, as well as the 
Index of Dissimilarity, a measure of nominal 
differentiation used in previous analyses. Fi- 
nally, we examine changes in inequality over 
the period 1940 to 1980 using constant age, 
education, and occupation categories to 
facilitate comparisons of changes across dec- 
ades. By extending previous research in these 
ways, our analysis provides additional infor- 
mation which expands our understanding of 
the pattern of change in racial occupational 
inequality- in the United States since 1940. 


REGIONAL DIFFERENCES IN 
RACIAL EQUALITY 


At least two factors justify the investigation of 
trends in racial occupational inequality at the 
regional, as well as the national, level of 
analysis. The first is that previous research 
uniformly reports that racial socioeconomic in- 
equality, while substantial throughout the na- 
tion, is more extensive in the South (e.g., 
Hare, 1965; Siegel, 1965; Featherman and 
Hauser, 1978; Reich, 1981). Regional dif- 
ferences in inequality are generally viewed as 
reflecting the legacy of the social and economic 
history of the South. That is, greater levels of 
inequality in the South are thought to be a 
product of the formal institution of slavery and 
the informal caste system which replaced it 
following the Civil War. It is also thought to be 
a result of the fact that the South lagged behind 
other regions in the transformation from an 
agricultural economy to an industrial one. 
Since levels of racial inequality differ by re- 
gion, the question arises, does the pattern of 
change in inequality for the South differ from 
the pattern of change for the rest of the nation? 

The past several decades have seen a sub- 
stantial increase in the pace of industrialization 
in the South (McKinney and Bourque, 1971). 
This has led some observers to hypothesize 
that the process of stratification has been be- 
coming increasingly homogeneous across re- 
gions as the industrial and occupational 
structures of the South and non-South become 
more alike (Featherman and Hauser, 1978). 
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This raises the possibility that, since the South 
has been converging on the industrial and oc- 
cupational structure of the non-South where 
racial inequality has traditionally been less se- 
vere, improvements in inequality may have 
been greater in the South than in the non- 
South. 

A second factor that justifies the separate 
analysis of change in racial inequality by region 
is that dramatic shifts in the regional distribu- 
tion of the black population occurred between 
1940 and 1980, particularly during the decades 
of the 1940s and 1950s (Price, 1969; Valien, 
1970; Johnson and Campbell, 1981). The per- 
centage of the black population residing in the 
South decreased from 77 percent in 1940, to 68 
percent in 1950, to 60 percent in 1960 and to 53 
percent in 1970 (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
1976) where it remained essentially unchanged 
in 1980 (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1984).! 
The potential significance of this demographic 
change for changes in inequality at the national 
level is obvious. Blacks moved in large num- 
bers from the South, where racial inequality 
has historically been more pronounced, to 
other regions of the country. Thus, inequality 
at the national level may have improved since 
1940 due simply to changes in the regional dis- 
tribution of the black population. Examining. 
changes in inequality separately by region’ 
provides a means for controlling the impact of 
the changing regional distribution of the black 
population on changes in inequality between 
1940 and 1980.7 


MEASURING RACIAL 
OCCUPATIONAL INEQUALITY 


Measuring changes in racial occupational in- 
equality over time presents special challenges. 
Published data disaggregating occupation by 
age and education do not provide sufficient 
detail to justify converting occupation into 
Status or prestige scores. Thus, researchers 
have focused on differences in black and 


. white distribution across broad occupation 


categories as measured by the Index of Dis- 
similarity (D).3 Unfortunately, reliance on D in 


' See Price (1969), Valien (1970), and Johnson and 
Campbell (1981) for detailed analyses of this trend. 

? We investigate the role of demographic change in 
determining changes in racial inequality at the na- 
tional level in a separate analysis and conclude that 
inequality at the national level would have either in- 
creased or remained constant at the national level 
during the 1940s and 1950s in the absence of demo- 
graphic change (Identifying Reference B). 

3 The Index of Dissimilarity is given by the fol- 
lowing formula (taken from Duncan and Duncan 
[1955): D = 100 * 4% Z ABS(W, — B), where ABS 
denotes the absolute value function, and W, and B, 
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previous research has been dictated by the ab- 
sence of better alternatives rather than by the 
conceptual strengths of the measure itself. Its 
primary weaknesses is that it is insensitive to the 
hierarchical aspects of occupational groupings 
and thus measures nominal differentiation 
rather than inequality (Lieberson, 1975; Fos- 
sett and South, 1983). This logical flaw often 
causes D to yield misleading estimates of the 
magnitude and occasionally even the direction 
of inequality when occupation data are dis- 
aggregated by age, education, and region. `, 

In the present analysis we use Lieberson’s 
(1975) Index of Net Difference (ND) to mea- 
sure occupational inequality between 
blacks and whites. ND is an attractive alterna- 
tive to the Index of Dissimilarity for the pur- 
pose of measuring black-white differences 
in distribution across broad occupations cate- 
gories because it is a true measure of in- 
equality and indicates the direction and mag- 
nitude of group advantage (Fossett and South, 
1983). The measure is defined by the following 
formula (adapted from Lieberson, 1975): > 


ND = 100 * (2W,CB, neay =B,CW,} 
where: W,= the proportion of whites in oc- 
cupation i, 
B, =the proportion of blacks in oc- 
cupation i, 


CW, =the cumulated proportion of 
whites in occupations ranked 
below occupation i, 

CB,=the cumulated proportion of 
blacks in occupations ranked 
below occupation i. 


Conceptually, ND reflects the difference 
between two opposing probabilities of group 
advantage. The first is the probability that a 
randomly selected white will be of higher oc- 
cupational standing than a randomly selected 
black (indicated by 2W,CB,). The second is the 
probability that a randomly selected black will 
be of higher occupational standing than a ran- 
domly selected white (indicated by {B,CW)). 
In the event that ND takes a value of zero, 
blacks are as likely to be of equal or higher 
occupational standing than whites, as whites 
are as likely to be of equal or higher occupa- 
tional standing than blacks. Positive values in- 
dicate an advantage to whites with the 
maximum value of 100.0 indicating every white 
has a better job than every black. Negative 
values indicate an advantage to blacks with the 





indicate the percentages of white and blacks, re- 
spectively, in each occupation category. D indicates 
the minimum percentage of one group (either whites 
or blacks) that must change occupational categories 
in order to make the two group's occupation distri- 
butions identical. 
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minimum value of — 100.0 indicating that every 
black has a better job than every white. 

The use of ND requires that occupation 
categories be rank ordered. Thus, we rank nine 
broad occupation categories on the basis of 
status scores reflecting the aggregate income 
and education attainments of incumbents of 
each category (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
1967).4 These scores are closely related em- 
pirically to scores on the Duncan SEI scale and 
have been shown to be relatively stable over 
time (Nam et al., 1975). 

The limitations of broad categories are 
widely recognized, but the bulk of occupa- 
tional inequality between blacks and whites re- 
sults from differences in distribution across ` 
broad categories, rather than. differences in 
distribution within broad categories (Identify- 
ing Reference. C).5 Thus, while our estimates of 
inequality for any specific age—education— 
region-year comparison are conservative, 
there is no reason to expect that the trends and 
patterns. we report are distorted by the use of 
broad categories.° 


DATA 


The data for our analyses are taken from both 
published census tabulations (U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, 1947; 1953; 1963) and tabulations 


4 The nine categories in descending rank order are: 
(1) professional, technical, and kindred, (2) manag- 
ers, Officials and proprietors, (3) sales and clerical 
workers, (4) crafts workers, (5) operatives, (6) ser- 
vice workers, (7) laborers, (8) farmers and farm man- 
agers, and (9) farm laborers. We also explored alter- 
native rankings based on Duncan SEI scores (1961), 
Treiman's prestige scores (1977), and Siegel's pres- 
tige scores (1971). These alternative rankings 
provided virtually identical results. . 

S We are’ currently working with micro data files 
from the 1940, 1950, 1960, 1970, and 1980 censuses to 
prepare more detailed occupation tables that pre- 
serve comparability across the forty-year time pe- 
riod. 

¢ ND registers rank advantage and thus does not 
take account of the “distances” involved in the oc- 
cupation differences between blacks and whites. As 
a check to determine whether comparisons based on 
means for status or prestige would yield different 
findings, we replicated our analysis measuring in- 
equality in terms of black-white differences i in mean 
status (Duncan, 1961, and U.S, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, 1967) and prestige (Treiman, 1975, and Siegel, 
1971) based on scores for broad categories reported 
in Hauser and Featherman. (1977:17) and U.S. 
Bureau of the Census (1967). The findings in each 
case were completely consistent with the findings for 
ND reported below. We also replicated our analysis 
using alternative measures of inequality such as dif- 
ferences in proportions above selected status levels 
(e.g., white-collar and higher status), and relative 
odds ratios of being above or below selected status 
levels. The findings using these’ measures directly 
parallel the findings reported here. < 
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prepared from census micro data files (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1972; 1983), The tabula- 
tions we use cross classify the occuaptional 
attainments of white and black males by age, 
level of educational attainment, and region. 
Previous research using similar data (e.g., 
Hare, 1965; Siegel, 1965; Johnson and Sell, 
1976) has shown that, while comparisons 
across time are necessarily based on slightly 
different populations and racial groupings, 
such differences appear to have little impact on 
substantive findings.’ 

To facilitate comparisons across time, con- 
stant categories are used for age, education, 
and occupation. The occupation categories we 
have discussed are detailed in footnote 4. The 
age categories used are 25—34, 35—44, 45-54, 
and 55—64. The education groupings used are 
0-4 years of schooling completed, 5-8 years, 
9-11 years, 12 years, 13—15 years, and [6 or 
more years. Like the occupation categories, 
the education groupings used are relatively 
broad, but they provide sufficient detail to 
permit useful analysis. The tabulations are 
prepared separately for the nation as a whole, 
the Census South, and the non-South. Aside 
from the introduction of the regional break- 
downs, our tabulations do not differ signifi- 
cantly from those used in previous research. 

The 1980 Census of Population introduced 
an occupational classification that is substan- 
tially different from the ones used between 
1940 and 1970, even at the level of broad 
categories. To deal with these problems we 
used a recoding scheme adapted from Bianchi 
(1984) to aggregate the 1980 occupation data to 
approximate the broad occupation categories 
used in previous censuses. Bianchi’s study 
uses a special data set prepared by the Bureau 
of Census that double codes a sample of indi- 
viduals in 1980 for both the 1970 and 1980 oc- 
cupation titles. Of particular importance for 
our purposes, it presents a table showing how 
1980 occupational titles map onto 1970 occu- 
pational codes. Careful examination of how the 
detailed categories for 1980 are distributed 
across the 1970 detailed categories convinces 
us that the recoding scheme we use achieves 
broad categories for 1980 that correspond 
closely to the broad categories for the earlier 
years. 


7 The population consists of employed persons in 
1940 and 1950, and the experienced civilian labor 
force in 1960, 1970, and 1980. The racial grouping 
used are native white and Negro in 1940, white and 
non-white in 1950 and 1960, and white and black in 
1970 and 1980. We are currently conducting a study 
where micro data files from each census between 
1940 and 1980 are used to construct more detailed 
occupation tabulations for populations and race 
categories that are more consistent across time. 
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REPLICATION OF RESEARCH USING 
THE INDEX OF DISSIMILARITY 


Table | presents data summarizing the findings 
of previous studies investigating changes in in- 
equality between 1940 and 1970 using D. It also 
presents parallel results from our analysis for 
the nation as a whole using D (Fossett et 
al., 1985). There are minor differences be- 
tween the education and occupation categories 
used in our analysis and those used in previous 
studies, but the patterns of change we find are 
essentially identical to the patterns reported in 
previous studies. Our data reveal inequality (as 
measured by D) for the nation as a whole to be 
changing in a direction favorable to blacks in 
each decade between 1940 and 1970. Over this 
period, the value of D falls or remains stable in 
a clear majority of the age-specific and cohort 
comparisons for each decade.* Of the 126 
comparisons for the nation as a whole over the 
period 1940-1970 (72 age-specific and 54 
cohort comparisons), the value of D falls in 78, 
remains stable in 43, and increases in only 5. 
The significance of these results is that they 
demonstrate that our use of slightly different 
education and occupation groupings than those 
used in previous analyses has no effect on the 
substance of the findings that result. This is 
important because it suggests that any dif- 
ferences between the findings of previous 
studies using D and our analyses below using 
ND are not artifacts of the occupation and edu- 
cation groupings used in this study. Instead, 
they reflect differences between what the two 
measures reveal about changes in inequality. 


RESULTS USING THE INDEX OF NET 
DIFFERENCE 


Table 2 presents calculations of ND between 
white and black occupation distributions by 
year, age, education, and region. These scores 
are the basis for our analysis. As in similar 
tables for D presented in previous studies, fol- 
lowing scores diagonally within region— 
education groupings documents changes in ra- 
cial occupational inequality over time for age 
cohorts by level of education. Following the 
scores down the columns within region— 
education groupings documents changes in in- 
equality for specific age—education subgroups 
over time. ‘ 

Before turning to the discussion of the 
changes in ND we pause to note a couple of 
pertinent findings about the patterns ob- 
served for ND. First we note that he scores for 
ND are generally high and follow a similar 


$ Comparisons are considered stable if the change 
in ND is less than two points in either direction. 
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Table 1. Summary of Results of Analyses of Change in the Index of Dissimilarity Between the Occupation 
Distributions for Black and White Men in the United States for Selected Studies 














Number of 
Time Period and Cases Where D is 
Number of Cases Down Same* Up Study 
Age-Specific Comparisons 
1940-1950 (20) . 16 3 1 Hare (1965) 
(24) 16 6 2 _ Fossett et al., 1985 
1950-1960 (20) 7 10 3 Hare (1965) 
(32) 16 13 3 Siegel (1965) 
(20) 7 12 1 Johnson and Sell (1976) 
; (24) 13 9 2 Fossett et al., 1985 
1960-1970 (20) 18 2 0 Johnson and Sell (1976) 
(24) 20 4 0 Fossett et al., 1985 
Cohort Comparisons 
1940-1950 (15) 12 3 0 Hare (1965) 
(18) at 6 1 Fossett et al., 1985 
1950-1960 (15) 4 9 2 Hare (1965) 
(24) 8 15 1 Siegel (1965) 
(15) 4 11 0 Johnson and Sell (1976) 
(18) 7 11 0 Fossett et al., 1985 
1960-1970 (15) 6 9 0 Johnson and Sell (1976) 
(18) 11 7 0 Fossett et al., 1985 





* Comparisons area classified as “same” if the absolute value of the change in D is less than 2.0. 


pattern by level of education as the scores for 
D reported in Hare (1965), Siegel (1965), and 
Johnson and Sell (1976). Greater levels of in- 
equality are found in the middle education 
categories while lower levels are found at the 
lowest and highest levels of education. 

Second, we note that the scores for ND oc- 
casionally show very modest levels of in- 
equality and in some cases show inequality to 
favor blacks rather than whites. Space limi- 
tations preclude detailed discussion of these 
cases, but we have examined them in some 
detail and can report that these scores are ac- 
curate given the limitations of using broad oc- 
cupation categories. We can also report that 
similar findings result when other measures of 
inequality (aside from D) are used (e.g., mean 
differences in SES). Thus, we conclude that D 
is not only logically flawed as a measure of 
occupational inequality, but also that the log- 
ical weaknesses with D do have practical con- 
sequences for the study of changes in racial 
inequality over time when disaggregated by age 
and education. This will become more clear 
below. 

Turning now to the analysis of changes in 
inequality over time for the nation as registered 
by ND, Table 3 presents data which help sum- 
marize the patterns observed in Table 2. The 
first major finding is that racial occupational 
inequality disaggregated by age and education 
was increasing for the nation as a whole in the 
1940s, not declining as previous research (and 
our own analysis using D reported above) has 
suggested. Our data show that inequality in the 
1940s was much more likely to change in a 


direction favorable to whites than blacks for 
both age-specific and cohort comparisons. ND 
increased in 13 of the 24 age-specific compari- 
sons between 1940 and 1950 and fell in only 5, 
and increased in 8 of the 18 cohort comparisons 
while falling in only 2. After the 1940s, in- 
equality for the nation did begin to fall in the 
1950s and continued to fall steadily during the 
1960s and 1970s. Again, this is true for both 
age-specific and cohort comparisons. Over the 
period 1950-1980, ND increased in only 8 of 
the 72 age-specific comparisons while falling in 
45. Similarly, ND increased in only 10 of the 54 
cohort comparisons between 1950 and 1980 
while falling in 26. 

The pattern of change observed for the 
non-South closely parallels the pattern for the 
nation as a whole. Inequality increased during 
the 1940s, began to decline in the 1950s, and . 
continued to fall during the 1960s and 1970s. 
Between 1940 and 1950, ND increased in 14 of 
24 age-specific comparisons and fell in only 6, 
and increased in 11 of 18 cohort comparisons 
while falling in only 3. In contrast, declines in 
inequality outnumbered increases by at least a 
4 to 1 ratio for both age-specific and cohort 
comparisons in each of the three decades be- 
tween 1950 and 1980. The one exception to this 
generalization is the pattern for cohort changes 
in the 1970s where declines and increases were 
evenly divided at 7 and 8, respectively. 

The pattern of change observed for the 
South differs from the pattern observed for the 
non-South and the nation as a whole. Like the 
non-South and the nation as a whole, in- 
equality increased in the South in the 1940s. 
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Table 2. Indices of Net Difference Between Occupation: Distributions for White and Black Males Age 25—64 


by Age, Education, Region, and Year 














i Total U.S. 
and Year 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 25-64 25-4 35-44 
0-4 are 
1949 15.0 17.4 214 15.6 17.8 72 3.6 
1950 198 220 263 346 269 18.1 19.1 
1960 15.9 20.7 21.2 28.1 22.5 -1.4 3.1 
1970 17.8 170 222 24 20.2 ` 8.2 3.5 
1980 0.0 11.1 7.9 10.8 8.3 —18.4 > ~8.6 
5-8 
1940 26.4 275 26.2 17.3 25.9 12.0 17.3 
1950 23.8 27.5 28.0 25.6 273 1L7 20.5 
1960 29.1 27.1 29.1 3.2 29.3 16,9 16.1 
1970 2.6 23.9 23.0 25.4 237 12.3 17.2 
1980 14.1 14.8 18.0 19.5 17.1 4.7 71 
9-11 
1940 37.0 37.7 333 27.7 36.2 32.4 359 
1950 327 355 M3 329 35.1 Z776 346 
1960 34.1 34.4 36.1 37.4 36.3 26.3 28.9 
1970 BA 28.0 305 32.7 28.8 16.3 23.2 
1980 20.7 213 24.8 27.4 24.1 12.7 16.3 
12 
1940 39.0 43.3 38.6 30.5 39.1 43 42.9 
1950 29.6 35.0 40.1 37.8 34.0 256 33.7 
1960 29.4 30.9 33.7 38.0 32.3 22.0 25.0 
1970 21.3 23.3 262 29.4 249 14.2 18.6 
1980 16.7 241 244 276 28 -10.3 20.8 
13-15 
1940 339 332 18.7 5.4 . 27.6 37.6 34.5 
1950 35.1 35.0 378 225 3⁄8 339. 37.5 
1960 29.8 35.7 353 33.7 332 23,7 -320 
1970 16.6 23.6 275 29.1 22.2 13.0 16.1 
1980 13.9 20.7 266 293 19.8 93 172 
16+ 
1940 4.4 13 -33 63 22 18.6 187 
1950 6.5 7.2 13.6 71 8.2 16.9 19.6 
1960 -4.8 1.0 2.0 40 -1.2 -19 28 
1970 -3.7 -0.2 13 10.0 —1.1 -3.4 -03 
1980 8.2 7.7 7.4 7.8 8.2 6.3 10.5 
Total 
1940 489 46.9 44.0 356 45.3 32.6 33.6 
1950 3.6 44.8 43.6 40.1 43.2 32.5 WB 
1960 40.1 42.3 43.6 43.2 41.8 29.1 32.4 
1970 29.3 34.1 379 398 3M. 20.9 26.8 
1980 24.5 297 32.6 365 29.1 17.6 . 25.0 


non-South 





i South 
45-54 55-64 25-64 25-34 35-44 45-54 35-64 25-64 
03 -66 -0.5 9.9 13.4 167 85 123 
21.1 203 20.0 14.2 16.7 147 192 159 
128 22.2 13.0 21.9 253 20 2.6 23.3 
ILO 135 103 20.5 234 271 215 B7 
-08 -4.1 -5.4 124 209 109 183 15.3 
14.1 3.8 132 20.7 23.1 BI 10.2 20.5 
213 173 19.2 28.0 273 23 215 265 
21.0 23.6 20.4 38.9 385 352 342 368 
15.5 189 16.6 298 314 328 315+ 313 
92 12,0 9.1 20.3 21.4 27.2 294 250 
294 248 32.5 31.5 323 286 15.9 30.2 
35.8 : 32.6 32.7 38.2 46 34.7 28.5 361 
32.5 35.6 30.9 463 446 41.1 393 44.7 
23.4 27.8 22.8 32.9 375 426 405 386 
189 249 18,3 27.4 28.0 33.1 32.4 3Li 
459 30.6 37.6 44.2 43.7 27.9 26.6 40.4 
408 374 38 40.5 39.9 39.2 39.5 40.6 
29.1 35.0 26.2 452 46.7 44.8 45.6 46.6 
21.1 268 19.4 35.1 35.0 409 370 37.6 
19.8 242 17.8 25.0 303 34.1 369 30.8 
29.1 93 321 30.8 31.7 6.9 14 232 
41.4 252 362 38.1 32.0 31.4 188 32.9 
35.5 36.0 29.6 43.2 446 35.4 28.7 413 
23.6 31.4 17.9 25.4 41.3 374 25.1 32.7 
24.8 28.1 15.9 21.3 27.1 297 31.4 26.4 
6.0 20.3 162 -4.1 +125 -78 -O1 ~6.4 
216 B31 18.4 -45 -5.5 4.8 15 ~22 
10.9 12.5 2.1 ~10.8 -19 -7.1 -7.0 -68 
-3.0 100 ~23 -4.5  -0.6 8.9 8.6 0.8 
7.1 6.7 8.0 10.7 3.4 6.7 14 8.0 
27.1 17.2 29.5 423 41.1 385 26.5 38.8 
349 272 333 45.9 43.1 41 369 425 
35.5 350 321 509 517 47.5 46.2 49.5 
29.4 331 UB 406 44.0 48.1 44.7 44.1 
268 30.7 23.2 31.1 34.9 39.1 42.9 353 





See text for sources. 


However, where inequality began to fall in the 
non-South in the 1950s, ND increased even 
more dramatically in the South in the 1950s 
than it did in the 1940s. For the 24 age-specific 
comparisons, ND increased in 18 during the 
1940s and then increased in 21 during the 
1950s. Similarly, for the 18 cohort compari- 
sons, ND increased in 10 during the 1940s and 
then increased in 15 during thè 1950s. i 

Inequality did ultimately begin to fall in the 
South in the 1960s and continued to fall during 
the 1970s. Over these two decades ND in- 
creased in only 12 of 84 possible age-specific 
and cohort comparisons. However, it is signifi- 
cant to note that the increases in inequality in 
the South in the 1940s and 1950s were so sub- 
stantial that the levels of inequality in the 
South in 1970 were as high as they had been 
some 30 years earlier in 1940. Indeed, of the 24 
age—education specific comparisons between 
the South in 1940 and 1970, ND was higher in 
1970 in 18 cases. 


WEIGHTED COMPARISONS 


It is significant to note that the patterns of 
change we report above are not distorted by 
the changes in ND for age—education 
categories with relatively few blacks. We 
check this in two ways. The first is by examin- 
ing the changes in inequality for the eight age— 
education categoreis containing the largest 
percentages of the black population. When we 
do this, the pattern of change observed closely 
parallels the pattern reported above. For rea- 
sons of brevity, we discuss only a few exam- 
ples and focus on the results for region—decade 
comparisons where our data reveal increases in 
inequality since these are some of our more 
significant findings. 

As described above, when all age—education 


-categories are examined, inequality increased 


during the 1940s for the nation and both re- 
gions, and also incrersed for the South during 
the 1950s. When only the eight age—education 
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Table 3. Summary of Results of Analysis of Change 
in the Index of Net Difference Between the 
Occupation Distributions for Black and 
White Men age 25—64 by Region and Dec- 
ade 





Number of 


Cases Where ND is 
Region Time Period Down Same* Up 


Age-Specific Comparisons (24) 





Total U.S. 1940-1950 6 13 
1950-1960 ll 9 4 
1960-1970 18 ` 5 1 
1970-1980 16 5 3 
non-South 1940-1950 6 4 14 
1950—1960 16 4 4 
1960-1970 19° 4 1 
1970-1980 17 3 4 
South 1940-1950 2 4 18 
1950-1960 3 0 21 
1960-1970 14 6 4 
1970-1980 19 2 3 
Cohort Comparisons (18) 
Total U.S. 1940-1950 2 8 8 
1950-1960 5 11 2 
1960—1970 12 4 2 
1970-1980 9 3 6 
non-South 1940-1950 3 4 H 
1950-1960 9 7 2 
1960-1970 11 5 2 
1970-1980 7 3 8 
South 1940-1950 2 6 10 
1950—1960 2 1 15 
1960-1970 9 6 3 
1970-1980 12 4 2 
Source: Table 2. 


* Comparisons are classified as “same” if the ab- 
solute value of the change in ND is less than 2.0. 


categories with the largest shares of the black 
population are examined, the same findings re- 
sult. ND increased in 5 cases and decreased in 
only 1 for the nation as a whole between 1940 
and 1950. The same breakdown is observed for 
the non-South between 1940 and 1950. Finally, 
for the South, ND increased in 7 cases between 
1940 and 1950 and in 8 cases between 1950 and 
1960, and did not decrease in any cases. 

The second way we check to insure that 
age—education categories with small shares of 
the black population do not distort our analysis 
is by examining two kinds of mean changes in 
ND over the age~education categories— 
unweighted mean changes, and mean changes 
weighted by the share of the black population 
in each age—education category. Summarizing 
detailed analyses reported elsewhere, we find 
that changes in the arithmetic mean for ND 
across age-specific and cohort comparisons di- 
rectly parallel the results reported above 
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(Fossett et al., 1985). Moreover, we also 
find that the results are essentially the same 
when the changes in ND are weighted by the 
share of the black population in each age- 
education category. The only significant dif- 
ference between the two sets of results is that 
the weighted means show inequality to be in- 
creasing for cohort comparisons for the nation 
as a whole during the 1950s, while the un- 
weighted means show a decline in inequality. 
Thus, weighting changes according to the dis- 
tribution of the black population enhances the 
surprising results of our analysis rather than 
minimizing them. 


WHY ND REGISTERS INCREASES IN 
INEQUALITY IN THE 1940s AND 1950s 


Changes in inequality favored whites for the 
nation and its regions in the 1940s and for the 
South in the 1950s. The reason for this is that, 
while these decades witnessed significant up- . 
gradings in the black occupation distributions, 
white occupation distributions were improving 
at an equal and often faster pace. Thus, relative 
inequality between blacks and whites in- - 
creased despite the fact that blacks were better 

off in “absolute” terms in 1950 compared to 

1940. 

In terms of specifics, whites tended to move 
out of farming occupations at a faster pace than 
blacks. Even more importantly, white declines 
in farm occupations were likely to be accom- 
panied by increased representation in white- 
collar and crafts occupations. In contrast, ` 
black declines in farm occupations were more 
likely to result in increases in the semiskilled 
and unskilled manual categories. This pattern 
is particularly common in the South and for the 
lower education categories which contained 
the bulk of the black population in the 1940s 
and 1950s. 

The situation for men age 25-64 with 0-4 
years of schooling for the nation as a whole 
illustrates the pattern well. This category in- 
cluded 44.6 percent of blacks nationwide in 
1940. ND for this comparison increased 
sharply from 17.9 in 1940 to 26.9 in 1950. In- 
spection of the changes in black and white oc- 
cupation distributions for this category be- 
tween 1940 and 1950 shows that the percentage 
of whites in farm occupations dropped from 
47.5 percent in 1940 to 25.7 percent in 1950, a 
decline of 21.8 points. The percentage of 
blacks in farm occupations also fell sharply. 
during the 1940s, dropping from 52.1 percent in 
1940 to 35.9 percent in 1950, a decline of 16.2 
points. Significantly, since the reduction in 
farmers and farm laborers was smaller for 
blacks than for whites (by 5.7 points), ND 
would have increased between 1940 and 1950 
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even if black movement into non-farm occupa- 
tions had exactly paralleled white movement. 
This, however, was not the case. 

Fully 42.7 percent of the white reduction in 
the farm categories resulted in increases in the 
white-collar and crafts categories. The rest was 
absorbed by increases in the semiskilled and 
unskilled manual categories. In contrast, only 
23.2 percent of black reductions in the farm 
categories were distributed into the white- 
collar and skilled manual categories. Thus, in- 
equality increased because white increases in 
the non-farm categories were more than twice 
as likely to be distributed into the higher status 
white-collar and crafts occupations. This basic 
pattern is quite common. Blacks improved 
their occupational standing in absolute terms 
during the period, but still lost ground relative 
to whites, who made even greater advances. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


The significance of the research reported here 
and its implications can be summarized as fol- 
lows. First, the choice of the measure of racial 
occupational inequality proves to have very 
important consequences for the investigation 
of patterns of change in racial occupational 
inequality over time disaggregated by age, 
education, and region. Research using the 
Index of Dissimilarity (a measure of dif- 
ferentiation rather than inequality) suggests 
that inequality declined in every decade bė- 
tween 1940 and 1980 at the national level. In 
contrast, analysis using Lieberson’s Index of 
Net Difference indicates that racial inequality 
increased at the national level in the 1940s be- 
fore declining in subsequent decades. 

A second important result of our analysis is 
the demonstration of regional variation in the 
level and pattern of change in racial occupa- 
tional inequality. Our analyses indicate that in- 
equality increased in both the South and the 
non-South in the 1940s and decreased in both 
regions in the 1960s and 1970s. However, while 
inequality decreased in the non-South in the 
1950s, it increased sharply in the South. From 
this it is clear that changes in inequality are not 
necessarily uniform across the nation. Thus, 
future analyses of inequality should continue to 
disaggregate the data by region to consider im- 
portant differences that are likely to be 
obscured if only national level data are used. 

Finally, while our analysis is primarily dz- 
scriptive, one speculation that seems war- 
ranted relates to the apparent role of social 
policy in generating reductions in racial in- 
equality between 1940 and 1980. Two major 
strategies have been touted for combatting in- 
equality. One is the strategy of promoting eco- 
nomic growth, presumably creating a climate 
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of affluence where relative gains by blacks can 
be achieved more readily. The other strategy is 
one of intervening in the labor market and the 
educational system with social policies aimed 
at eliminating discrimination and promoting 
equality of opportunity. Our data suggest that 
economic growth is of less consequence than 
strategies of social intervention for promoting 
movement toward equality over the period we 
examine. 

The correlation between improvements in 


‘inequality and economic growth between 1940 


and 1980 is inconsistent at best. The decade of 
the 1940s was a period of strong economic 
growth, but inequality increased in both the 
South and non-South. The decade of the 
1950s was a period of relatively poor economic 
growth and inequality declined in the non- 
South, though it continued to increase in the 
South. The 1960s were years of rapid economic 
growth and were characterized by im- 
provements in inequality in both the South and 
the non-South, but improvements in inequality 
continued apace in the 1970s when economic 
growth was relatively slow and uneven.? 

In contrast, there does appear to be a corre- 
lation between changes in social policy and 
reductions in inequality. The 1960s were char- 
acterized by dramatic changes in social policy 
aimed at promoting equality of social and eco- 
nomic opportunity; these policies continued to 
be implemented and extended in the early 
1970s. Prior to 1960, relative inequality was not 
consistently in decline. After 1960 it has been 
consistently declining. Obviously, with only 
five time points, our data do not permit a test 
of the causal connection between the social 
policies of the 1960s and 1970s and reductions 
in inequality. However, given the increasing 
tendency in recent years to downplay this pos- 
sibility, we feel it is important to note that our 
data do provide evidence consistent with the 
assumption that civil rights legislation, court - 
decisions, and other social interventions during 
the 1960s and 1970s contributed significantly to 
moving the nation toward racial equality. 
Moreover, based on the experience of the 
1940s and 1950s, we see little evidence to sug- 
gest that such a movement would have oc- 
curred in their absence. 
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SUBURBS AND SATELLITES: TWO DECADES OF CHANGE* 
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Traditional models of suburban employment patterns emphasize continuity in 
functional differentiation. This results in perpetuation of a pattern in which 
employing satellites house the greatest concentrations of poor and minority 
residents, at the highest population density. More recent studies suggest new 
patterns that result from the competition among even affluent suburbs for tax base, 
and from the fiscal considerations in locational behavior of firms. For a national 
sample of suburbs in the period 1960-1980, we find that previous patterns have 
persisted among suburbs which developed prior to 1950. However, we find a sharp 
contrast between the correlates of trade and manufacturing employment, and see 
evidence of a reversal of some key relationships among newer communities. 


A central problem for early studies of suburban 
communities was to identify the patterns of 
functional specialization among them. It was 
recognized that older industrial satellites 
coexisted with dormitory towns in the fringe 
areas around central cities. Both were subur- 
ban in the sense that they were integrated into 
a metropolitan economy dominated by the 
central city. Their own economic role and the 
nature of the populations which they housed 
were quite distinct, however. As Schnore and 
others have extensively documented (Schnore, 
1956, 1957, 1963), the greatest population gains 
in the 1950s were made by residential suburbs, 
communities which were wealthier, younger, 
newer, and less densely settled than those 
“satellites” on the fringes of the region which 
had higher concentrations of employment. 
This image of suburbs and satellites reflected 
the reality of early postwar suburbanization, a 
period when established towns and small cities 
were surrounded by successive waves of new 
subdivisions. It is no longer appropriate. Since 
the late 1950s, the bulk of new manufacturing 
and trade employment in the metropolis is lo- 
cated in small- and middle-sized cities in the 
suburban ring (Berry and Kasarda, 1977, Ch. 
13; Kain, 1975, Ch. 4). Downtown department 
stores compete with new suburban shopping 
malls. The highly developed expressway net- 
work around central cities frees manufacturing 
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plants to take advantage of the lower land 
prices and taxes and the superior access to the 
skilled workforce offered by the suburbs. 
Thus, although old patterns may persist, the 
current functional specialization of suburbs 
must now be understood as a product of em- 
ployment growth after 1950. 

Our purpose here is to examine how the sub- 
urbanization of industry and trade in the past 
two decades affects the differentiation of sub- 
urban communities. We argue that the distinc- 
tion between “suburbs” and “satellites” in 
the traditional literature is not a sufficient de- 
scription of current patterns. First, the ideal 
type of satellite” combines two types of em- 
ployment, trade and manufacturing, that (al- 
though often found together) are associated 
with very different sets of community socio- 
economic and governmental characteristics. 
Second, patterns of differentiation are chang- 
ing, and in particular the implications of man- 
ufacturing employment in recently developing 
suburbs are in some important respects the 
reverse of the pattern for older communities. 


THE SUBURBANIZATION 
OF EMPLOYMENT 


The broad context of our research is a metrop- 
olis in which central cities have shed their in- 
dustrial function and become administrative 
and service centers, Between 1958 and 1963, 
while dropping 6 percent in central cities, 
manufacturing employment grew 16 percent in 
the suburbs (Douglass Commission, 1969: 
413-14). For the subsequent period of 1963 to 
i977, we calculated changes for central cities 
and suburbs of the 25 metropolitan areas which 
exceeded 1.5 million population in 1980. Total 
manufacturing employment in these central 
cities declined by about 700,000 (— 19 percent) 
while their suburbs gained 1.1 million (+36 
percent). 
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CHANGE IN SUBURBS AND SATELLITES 


At the same time, suburban shopping centers 
replaced the central business districts as the 
locus of trade. In the 25 largest metropolitan 
areas, total central city retail and wholesale 
employment was stagnant during 1963—1977 
(actually declining by 100,000). Trade em- 
ployment in the suburbs increased 1.8 million 
(or 110 percent) in this period. Total employ- 
ment growth in the suburbs outpaced the 
growth of pouplation. This was, however, a 
period in which the national labor force com- 
position was shifting away from manufacturing 
(this is clearly documented in Rones, 1980). 
Thus, the ratio of suburban manufacturing em- 
ployment to population declined during 1963- 
1977 (from .097 to .087), offset by a gain for 
trade employment (from .055 to .077). 

There is little evidence on the effects on sub- 
urban differentiation of these waves of both 
manufacturing and trade employment. We find 
instead certain impressions based on assump- 
tions about what determines firm location. 

1. According to traditional economic and 
ecological models, locational choices reflect 
the balance of costs and benefits of competing 
sites. New employment maintains old patterns 
because the cost—benefit equation is typically 
stable, including such important considerations 
as location relative to workforce, suppliers, 
and markets, and the local infrastructure. In the- 
terms commonly used by urban sociologists, 
this means that communities find their 
“ecological niche.” Stahura’s finding of 
marked persistence in manufacturing and trade 
employment among suburbs during 1960—1972 
(Stahura, 1982) supports this expectation. 
Once “crystallized,” the functional specializa- 
tion of communities changes only under condi- 
tions of major shifts in the needs of firms (such 
as might be brought about by new transporta- 
tion networks or in production technologies). 

To the extent that changes occur, in this 
view, they follow a natural life cycle (Hoover 
and Vernon, 1962, and more recently Choldin 
et al., 1980). Residential suburbs in the inner 
ring, near the central city, tend over time to 
undergo two related transformations: first, to 
higher population density and a conversion to 
non-residential development, and second, to a 
lower socioeconomic status. As a result, 
changes in employment location do not alter 
the community characteristics associated with 
employment (high density and low sociceco- 
nomic status in particular). 

2. Research on the land-use and fiscal poli- 
tics of suburbs suggests very different conclu- 
sions. A growing number of suburbs perceive 
business and industry as a significant local re- 
source. Once shunned by the higher status 
suburbs, they now contribute to both property 
values and the local tax base. Prestigious com- 
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munities such as Greenwich, Connecticut, and 
Palo Alto, California—in the heart of Silicone 
Valley—house industrial parks and corporate 
headquarters. Although some suburbs con- 
tinue to exclude all non-residential uses of 
land, the majority now compete for business. 
The “good climate for business” which they 
aspire to offer includes public financing of new 
investment, extensive infrastructure (roads, 
utilities, parking, police and fire protection), 
and moderate taxes (Fox, 1981; Wayslenko, 
1980, 1981). 

Commenting on this situation, Logan (1976) 
proposes that new kinds of suburbs are 
emerging. The new industrial-commercial 
suburb, he argues, is quite distinct from the 
employing satellite of the 1950s. In the compe- 
tition for business, the winners are those sub- 
urbs with greater local resources: a stronger 
tax base, better public services and higher so- 
cial status. Success in attracting investment 
reinforces these advantages, ultimately raising 
land values and home prices to the point that 
working-class households are excluded from 
such places. Consistent with this expectation, 
Logan presents evidence for one suburban re- 
gion (Santa Clara County, California): 1) while 
employing suburbs in 1960 had about the same 
or lower socioeconomic status as balanced 
suburbs, by 1970 their median family income 
and median home value was 15 percent—20 
percent higher; 2) while employing suburbs in 
1960 had about the same property tax wealth as 
balanced suburbs, and less than residential 
suburbs, by 1970 their tax base was by far the 
strongest; and 3) employing suburbs supported 
the greatest increase in municipal service ex- 
penditures per capita between 1960 and 1970, 
while they remained the only type of suburb to 
significantly reduce their tax rate. In many re- 
spects these results parallel the findings of re- 
search done a decade earlier on the develop- 
ment of Philadelphia suburbs (Williams et al., 
1965). ; 

In one recent study (Logan and Schneider, 
1983), the Santa Clara County pattern is found 
duplicated in suburban Long Island. In that 
case local employment is preponderantly in 
wholesale and retail trade, and there is reason 
to suspect that trade employment is typically 
more desirable than manufacturing.. Guest 
(1978), in his study of status persistence among 
suburbs, comments that trade centers have few 
of the disadvantages of the old industrial satel- 
lites, and suggests that they may have rela- 
tively high socioeconomic status. More re- 
cently, Schneider (1983) reports that while man- 
ufacturing firms are attracted to suburbs witha 
strong tax base, retail business is more at- 
tracted to communities with a high-income 
population. Finally, Stahura (1982:354) sug- 
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gests that two types of suburban employment 
centers may be emerging over time: manufac- 
turing suburbs and trade centers (combining 
retail, wholesale, and service employment). 
Taken together, these results imply that 
these different kinds of employment are asso- 
ciated with a different array of other commu- 
nity characteristics. In this study, therefore, 
we distinguish between manufacturing and 
trade employment, and present results sepa- 
rately for each. Following Logan (1976), we 
also distinguish between suburbs which were 
already well established by 1950 (those with a 
1950 population greater than 2500), and those 
which have grown up in the post-1950 era. 


RESEARCH DESIGN 
Sample 


We report results for a sample of 990 incorpo- 
rated suburbs with popualtions greater than 
10,000 in 1980. These include all the incorpo- 
rated communities of this size level outside the 
central cities in 52 metropolitan areas. We 
select only incorporated suburbs because of 
our interest in municipal fiscal characteristics 


and because few unincorporated communities . 


are included in the reports of the Census of 
Business and Manufacturing. Availability of 
employment data is also a major consideration 
in the choice of a size level of communities. 

The 52 metropolitan regions selected from 
among the 100 largest in 1970 are subject to 
two main constraints. First, only the three 
largest are chosen from a single state; this 
avoids an undue weighting of the experience of 
a few states such as California and Ohio. Sec- 
ond, we include only metropolitan regions with 
at least 7 suburban places over 2500 population 
reported in the 1970 Census of Population and 
Housing. This criterion excludes areas where 
the differentiation of the suburban ring cannot 
be measured as differences among places. 


Data sources 


We present data for the nearest available years 
around 1960 and 1980. Population and housing 
data come from the Census of Population and 
Housing of 1960 and 1980. Municipal fiscal 
data for 1962 and 1977 are taken from the Cen- 
sus of Governments of 1962 and 1977 and a 
variety of state and local government fiscal 
reports. Employment data for 1963 and 1977 
are from the Census of Business and Man- 
ufacturing for those years, supplemented by 
special tabulations by the Bureau of the Census 
for 1972. 


The most difficult variables to construct, due 


to missing data, are those that reflect local em- 
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ployment. In particular, the Census publishes 
manufacturing employment in 1963 only for 
places with population over 10,000, and in 1972 
and 1977 only for places with more than 450 
employees. We include in our sample only 
places for which retail, wholesale, and man- 
ufacturing employment could be ascertained 
for both 1963 and 1977. In a large minority of 
cases, these figures are estimates calculated in 
several different ways, depending on how they 
were handled by the Census. First, in “‘disclo- 
sure” cases the Census provides the number of 
firms but not the number of employees, and we 
estimate employees based on a prediction 
equation relating firms to employees among the 
cases where data were provided. Second, the 
Census does not publish data for places with no 
local employment. Where cases meet all of the 
other criteria for reporting by the Census but 
are not included in published tables, we set the 
employment level to zero (225 for 1977 man- 
ufacturing, where the criterion for reporting 
was 450 employees). Third, where data are 
available for 1972 but missing for 1963 or 1977, 
we estimate the missing year based on a pre- 
diction equation using 1972 employment, 1970 
population, and 1963 (or 1977} employment as 
predictors. All of the prediction equations have 
a multiple R-squared of greater than .80. 

The most common type of estimate is based 
on 1972 employment. This is especially true for 
manufacturing employment, for which the 
Bureau of the Census provided us with special 
tabulations for 1972 for small places. Our re- 
liance on 1972 figures in estimating either 1963 
or 1977 tends to minimize our reported changes 
over time in employment location. Data for 
communities established after 1950 are more 
likely to be estimated, because these are typi- 
cally smaller communities. 

The use of these estimating procedures 
allows us to take advantage of real information 
on local employment for places which had a 
partial gap in recorded data. For the purpose of 
categorizing places among three levels of em- 
ployment, as we do here, we believe the esti- 
mates are highly reliable. However, as a check 
on the effect of estimates on our results, we 
replicated the analysis for the smaller sample, 
for which all data are available from the Cen- 
sus, and found no substantial difference from 
the results reported below. In particular, we 
found no evidence that the use of estimates 
affected the reported differences between older 
and newer suburbs. 

Our final employment measures include a 
trade ratio (number of wholesale and retail em- 
ployees divided by population) and a man- 
ufacturing ratio (number of manufacturing em- 
ployees divided by population). At either 
cross-section, trade and manufacturing em- 
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ployment are only moderately correlated with 
one another (.41 in 1963; .37 in 1977). The 
slight decline in this correlation suggests’ that 
the two types of employment tended to move 
into different communities over time. In a mul- 
tiple regression, however, this effect is negligi- 
ble. Controlling for the high degree of persis- 
tence in both trade and manufacturing (corre- 
lations over time of .76 and .81, respectively), 
the level of one type of employment has no 
effect on change in the other. The indepen- 
dence of change in trade and manufacturing 
reinforces our choice to treat these two types 
of employment separately. ` 

Suburbs are assigned to three categories on 
each ratio to yield the residential, balanced, 
and employing types used by previous studies. 
The cutting points are defined separately for 
trade and manufacturing, but the same cutting 
points are used for the 1960 and 1980 periods. 
They are chosen to divide suburbs into ap- 
proximately equal groups in 1972. The general 
increases in employment since 1960, however, 
mean that the residential categories include 
more cases in 1963 and the employing 
categories are larger in 1977. The average 
changes in manufacturing and trade employ- 
ment in our sample are very similar to those 
described above for the 25 largest metropolitan 
régions. Manufacturing employment does not 
keep pace with population growth. The aver- 
age manufacturing ratio declines from .140 in 
1963 to .137 in 1977. Meanwhile the trade ratio 
grows dramatically, from .077 to .110, a gain of 
over 40 percent. 

These trends result in parallel changes in the 
numbers of communities in the residential, bal- 
anced, and employing categories over the pe- 
riod (see Table 1). There is a shift of 132 cases 
from the residential category for manufacturing 
employment and of 210 cases from the resi- 
dential category for trade employment. Those 
suburbs in the employing category also in- 
crease in their average employment ratio, from 
.36 to .63 for manufacturing, and from .15 to 
.20 for trade. These changes are found in both 
the older and newer communities in our sam- 
ple. 
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Definitions of other variables are similar to 
those used in the Santa Clara County study 
(Logan, 1976). Those from the Census of 
Population and Housing are median family in- 
come, median home value for owner-occupied 
housing, proportion black, and proportion 
rental housing. In addition to median income, 
we calculate the proportion of residénts who 
earned less than 80 percent of the SMSA me- 
dian and refer to this variable as proportion 
poor, 

We include a measure of distance from the 
nearest central city, measured directly from 
census maps. These distances are standardized 
to account for differences between SMSAs. 
The actual metric employed is the standardized 
(Z) scores. Fiscal variables are the property tax 
base per capita (value of taxable real property 
divided by population), property tax rate (pre- 
sented as dollars per $100 in property value), 
and expenditures per capita (total municipal 
expenditures divided by population). The as- 
sessed valuations in this study are corrected 
by state and county estimates of assessment 
ratios (the relation between the assessed and 
real value of property), and therefore represent 
the “true” tax base and tax rate of the commu- 
nity. 


Methods 


We pose questions about the experience and 
character of particular kinds of suburbs, 
. categorized by level of employment. There- 
fore our analysis relies primarily on two-way 
analyses of variance for both 1960-63 and 
1977-80. We completed a parallel analysis 
treating the trade and manufacturing ratios as 
interval scales, using cross-sectional and lon- 
gitudinal regressions. The results of both styles 
of analysis lead to the same conclusions. For 
our present purpose, we preferred categorical 
methods 1) to be consistent with most previous 
studies in the sociological literature, and 2) to 
provide concrete descriptions of “kinds” of 
suburbs. In other research, where our purpose 
is to test more directly causal models of com- 
munity development, and particularly recip- 


Table 1. Distribution of Suburbs by Employment Ratios and Age in Trade and Manufacturing, 1963 and 
1977, : 












































TRADE MANUFACTURING 
OLD NEW OLD NEW 
1963 1977 1963 1977 1963 1977 1963 1977 
Residential 36.3% 17.2% 47.3% 23.4% 29.5% 20.4% 45.2% 26.5% 
Balanced 38.3% 35.1% 28.3% 30.4% 33.5% 39.2%% 25.5% 40.6% 
Employing 25.4% 47.7% 24.4% 46.2% 37.0% 40.4% 29.3% 32.9% 
TOTAL “559559 431 431 559 559 431 431 
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rocal causation, we treat employment as an 
interval scale. 

We also suspected initially that there might 
be regional differences in these patterns, and 
we therefore conducted separate analyses for 
suburbs in the four major census regions, as 
well as separate analyses for the Frostbelt and 
Sunbelt. However, we found no consistent re- 
gional differences, and we report here the re- 
sults for the full national sample of suburbs. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF 
EMPLOYING SUBURBS 


Table 2 presents the adjusted means on various 
community characteristics for 1960-1980 for 
categories of each employment variable, con- 
trolling for the other. These means are calcu- 
lated from a two-way analysis of variance con- 
ducted separately for each time point. The 
significance tests of the main effects of each 
employment variable are also taken from the 
two-way analysis of variance. 

Table 2 is divided into two sections. Table 2a 
reports results for “older” suburbs analyzed as 
one subsample, and Table 2b reports results for 
“newer” suburbs. The effect of “time” on 
these relationships can be evaluated by com- 
paring patterns in 1960 with patterns in 1980. 
The effect of “cohort” can be evaluated by 
comparing patterns in Table 2a with those in 
Table 2b. In the following text we report that 
some results for newer suburbs are “signifi- 
cantly” different from those for older suburbs. 
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The statistical significance of such differences 
is tested by including both old and new suburbs 
in a single analysis of variance (repeated for 
each time point). The relevant statistic (for 
brevity not reproduced here) is the F-ratio for 
the interaction of “cohort” with employment 
category, controlling for the other employment 
category. 

In interpreting differences between older and 
newer suburbs, note that the latter com- 
munities are significantly smaller in both 1960 
and 1980, and grow faster during the period 
(growth rate of 106 percent for newer suburbs 
compared to 19 percent for older suburbs). To 
determine whether these size and growth dif- 
ferences account for the differences reported in 
Tables 2a and 2b, we used an analysis of 
covariance technique, controlling for size and 
growth. These controls do not affect the results 
reported here and we therefore omit this 
analysis of covariance from this report. 


Older Suburbs 


We begin with a discussion of the results for 
older suburbs. The most consistent relation- 
ships are with aspects of community social 
status. We find the pattern of associations with 
manufacturing employment which Schnore re- 
ported for employing suburbs generally: sub- 
urbs with higher manufacturing ratios had lower 
median family incomes, higher percentages of 
poor residents, and lower median home values. 
These differences are all significant at less than 


Table 2a. Characteristics of Older Residential, Balanced, and Employing Suburbs 1960-1980 








MANUFACTURING TRADE 
Residential Balanced Employing F-Ratło Residential Balanced Employing F-Ratio 
Median Family Income 1960 $8,541 $7,192 $6,813 29.28%** $7,193 $7,451 37,683 2.13 
(N= 435) 1980 $28,067 $23,937 $21,631 32.63%» $22,569 523,093 $24,849 5.79** 
Percent Poor 1960 22.56% 30.42% 31.31% = 29.270" 28.47% 28.98% 28.4% 18 
(N=435) 1980 27.00% 33.18% 38.11% 27.19%» 36.81% 34.89% 32.15% s.r 
Median Home Value 1960 $18,712 $15,657 $14,474  20.66%** $15,202 $15,934 $17,473 5.47** 
(N=435) 1980 $49,564 $35,903 $27,553 28,45°** $30,293 $33,024 $38,752 5.23%* 
Percent Black 1960 1.99% 5.51% 4.54% 6.7246" 4.19% 4.27% 4.10% 02 
(N= 435) 1980 4.24% 9.08% = 9.11% 3.62" 14.87% 7.95% 6.20% 8,624% 
Distance from Central 1960 —.38 -.19 ~.15 2.68 ~37 -Ji ~.21 3.54" 
City (Z-Scores) (N= 551) 1980 ~.39 -24 —.14 2.40 — 44 —.18 -.19 2.63 
Population Density 1960 614 568 574 80 651 s 553 5.36** 
(N=558) 1980 575 603 518 3.23* 689 599 491 1L.ogee* 
Percent Rental Units 1960 25.02% 32.81% 34.60% 15.40" 30.45% 31.54% 32.54% 66 
(N=434) 1980 32.35% 38.38% 41.29%  10.21*** 39.51% 38.61% 37.67% 46 
Property Tax Base 1962 $5,030 $4,320 $5,060 2.50 $4,530 $4,710 $5,390 2.48 
per Capita (N= 410) 1977 $14,340 $13,880 $13,540 17 SILNO $12,380 $16,120 8.768%" 
Tax Rate per $100 Assessed 1962 $.31 $.26 $.37 68 $.33 5.29 $.26 93 
Valuation (N=410) 1977 $1.40 $1.43 $1.56 67 $1.37 $1.71 $1.35 4,00" 
Municipal Expenditures per 1962 $67.5 $81.6 $96.5 8.05%% $72.2 $87.9 $93.5 4.85%" 
Capita (N=411) 1977 $228.3 $259.2 $305.5 7.36°"* $252.5 $289.2 $295.5 65 
* O5<p. 
** O1<p. 


*** 001<p. 


a 
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l Table 2b. Characteristics of New Residential, Balanced, and Employing Suburbs 1960-1980 

















MANUFACTURING TRADE f 
Residential Balanced Employing F-Ratio Residential Balanced Employing F-Ratio 
Median Family Income 1960 $7,273 $7,005 $7,435 1.67 $7,380 $6,913 $7,300 2.38 
(N=256) 1980 $25,555 $25,077 $26,673 1.71 $25,312 $25,108 $26,317 LI 
Percent Poor 1960 24.20% 71.00% 24.44% 1.49 24,15% 26.27% 25.76% .87 
- (N =256) 1980 27.74% 29.84% 26.04% 2.0 28.53% 28,92% 27.51% 39 
Median Home Value 1960 $15,678 $15,247 $16,514 1.36 $16,088 $14,529 $16,546 3.59* 
(N=256) 1980 $42,784 $42,416 $43,510 .05 $42,664 $41,006 = $44,427 58 
Percent Black 1960 1.39% 2.98% 81% 2.76 1.10% 3.00% 1.49% 2.40 
(N=256) 1980 3.30% 3.14% 2.29% 33 2.25% 3.22% 3.17% 37 
Distance from Central 1960 > 11 —.01 .01 72 —.10 12 -15 3.03* 
City (Z-Scores) (N=427) 1980 ~=. ~ 05 00 38 2 ~.09 -li 2.20 
Population Density 1960 357 303 246 7.5204 303 320 322 .28 
(N=426) 1980 413 406 304 7.907. 354 43 365 1.41 
Percent Rental Units 1960 18.09% 20.63% 17.60% 1,40 16.27% 19.33% 22.95% 5.62°* 
(N=253) 1980 28.54% 30.58% 28.41% 79 25.71% 31.17% 30.33% 3.28% 
Property Tax Base 1962 $4,820 $5,260 $5,980 2.24 $4,760 $5,450 $6,140 2.98" 
per Capita (N=269) 1977 $14,050 $14,220 $17,550 3.47* $15,480 $13,190 $17,110 4.14" 
Tax Rate per $100 Assessed 1962 $.20 $.21 $.21 03 $.17 $.28 $.19 1.63 
Valuation (N= 269) 1977 $1.28 $1.28 $1.21 08 $1.10 $1.38 $1.23 0 
Municipal Expenditures per 1962 $54.6 $60.8 $76.4 1.38 $54.6 $65.6 $73.3 99 
Capita (N=110) 1977 $161.1 $194.0 * $259.2 4.73" $179.4 $184.3 $226.3 1.57 
* 05<p. 
** O1<p. 
*** O01<p. 


-001, and in absolute terms they sharpen be- 
tween 1960 and 1980 (variance explained by 
employment type, however, does not consis- 
tently increase or decline). Manufacturing sub- 
urbs also have more than double the percent- 
age of black residents in residential suburbs. 
By contrast, the relationships with trade em- 
ployment are consistently in the opposite di- 
rection. Suburbs high in trade employment 
have higher family incomes, lower proportion 
poor, and higher home values than residential 
suburbs, particularly in 1980. By 1980, they 
also have less than half the average proportion 
black of suburbs with low trade employment. 

Unlike the industrial satellites described 
by Schnore, neither manufacturing nor trade 
suburbs in this older subsample are further 
from the central city than residential suburbs. 
Nor do they have higher population density. 
Manufacturing centers do, however, have sig- 
nificantly higher proportions of rental housing. 

Finally, with respect to municipal finances, 
manufacturing suburbs have about the same 
property tax base and tax rates as those low in 
manufacturing. They stand out only on 
municipal expenditures, which are about 50 
percent higher in both 1962 and 1977. By con- 
trast, although trading centers have relatively 
high expenditures in 1962, this difference de- 
clines by 1977. Yet they are fiscally strong, 
with a tax base about 50 percent higher than 
residential and balanced suburbs in 1977, and a 
property tax rate substantially lower than that 
of balanced suburbs. 


In this cohort of suburbs which developed 
prior to 1950, we find sharp distinctions be- 
tween the effects of manufacturing and trade 
employment. Suburbs high in manufacturing 
have the low socioeconomic status which has 
previously been reported for “employing” 
suburbs as a whole, without compensating fis- 
cal strengths. Trade centers, by contrast, are 
realtively affluent, white, and fiscally secure. 
In most respects the effect of the passing of 
time is to sharpen the results reported above, 
but not to change their direction. As discussed 
in ecological studies of community life-cycles, 
the effect of time crystallizes previous devel- 
opment patterns. 


Newer Suburbs 


We report, in Table 2b, patterns for the sub- 
sample of suburbs whose characteristics were 
less well established by 1950, and whose 
growth was therefore more subject to the pro- ` 
cesses of fiscal competition in the 1960s and 
1970s. Trade centers among the newer cohort 
have the same pattern of relationships found 
among older suburbs, but these relationships 
are of generally smaller magnitudes. Analysis 
of manufacturing employment categories for 
this newer cohort of suburbs reveals change in 
the direction of relationships of employment 
with most other community characteristics. 
Although few of the relationships for this 
cohort are statistically significant, they are sig- 
nificantly different from: those reported for 
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older suburbs. That is, following the procedure 
outlined above, there is a significant interaction 
between “cohort” and employment category as 
predictors of these community characteristics. 

Newer suburbs high in manufacturing em- 
ployment have somewhat higher median in- 
comes, lower proportion black, and higher me- 
dian home values than either the residential or 
the balanced categories. They have signifi- 
cantly lower population densities, and are no 
higher in proportion of rental housing. Fur- 
thermore, they have a significantly stronger 
property tax base, which allows them to main- 
tain the same edge in expenditures over resi- 
dential suburbs as reported for the older 
cohort, but, importantly, without higher taxes. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


We began with the general question of how the 
continued decentralization of employment in 
metropolitan areas affects the patterns of dif- 
ferences among suburbs themselves. Our 
analysis points to several conclusions. First, 
there is substantial persistence in both trade 
and manufacturing employment over the past 
two decades, with correlations over time of 
over .75 in employment ratios. Nevertheless, 
although trade and manufacturing employment 
remain moderately associated with one 
another (r=.37 in 1980), these two forms of 
employment have increasingly diverged. 

Manufacturing employment among older 
suburbs continues to be negatively associated 
with community social status, while it does not 
contribute noticeably to the fiscal base of sub- 
urbs. Higher expenditures in manufacturing 
suburbs may be linked to both the demands of 
industry and greater needs for social services. 
Although these suburbs are not located at the 
outer fringe of the metropolitan area in 1980, 
on the whole they strongly resemble the older, 
poorer, industrial satellites which were well 
documented in the 1940s and 1950s. 

Trade employment, on the other hand, is 
strongly associated with higher socioeconomic 
status, lower population density, and strong 
fiscal base. Trading centers closely resemble 
Logan’s characterization of the new 
“industrial-commercial” suburb, confirming 
Guest's observations. These relationships are 
found in both older and newer cohorts of sub- 
urbs. The most dynamic sector in suburban 
employment is, by far, wholesale and retail 
trade. Therefore we anticipate that its contin- 
ued location in more advantaged suburbs will 
reinforce the fiscal inequalities already present 
in the suburban ring. 

Among newer suburbs we find that com- 
munities with a strong manufacturing base 
share some of the advantages traditionally held 
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by trade centers. Our results suggest some 
tentative conclusions about the causal process 
which results in these new patterns. These 
conclusions remain to be tested with dynamic 
models of community change. 

Manufacturing employment is strongly re- 
lated to a suburb’s property tax base, munici- 
pal expenditures and population density. These 
positive relationships may indicate that these 
community characteristics are the major de- 
terminants of new suburban manufacturing lo- 
cation. We presume that lower density com- 
munities tend to offer lower land costs and a 
lower demand for residential services. A strong 
property tax base allows industry to receive 
high levels of services at a moderate tax rate. 
All of these factors directly affect the prof- 
itability of operations. An alternative in- 
terpretation is that manufacturing employment 
operates primarily as a cause, that it 
strengthens the local property tax base, re- 
quires greater municipal expenditures, and 
displaces or outcompetes residential develop- 
ment. We hold that the causality likely works 
in both directions, with the result that man- 
ufacturing employment location in a suburban 
community is self-reinforcing. In this in- 
terpretation there are both reciprocal and 
cross-lagged effects among these variables, 
whose estimation will require data at three 
points in time. 

The weak positive relationship between 
manufacturing employment and measures of 
social status suggests that community SES has 
little effect on manufacturing location in the 
suburban ring, and that even the new man- 
ufacturing suburbs do not exert a particular 
attraction for affluent residents. The change 
from previous patterns in this respect is that 
apparently high-status suburbs no longer ex- 
clude industry across the board. This shift from 
the older pattern is due in part to the changing 
character of manufacturing employment itself, 
from the smokestack industries of the 1930s 
and 1940s to the assembly operations in new: 
industrial parks of the 1980s. This shift also 
reflects changes in the development strategies 
of suburbs, now increasingly competitive in the 
search for growth and tax advantages, and in 
the preferences of more affluent residents, now 
more sensitive to fiscal questions. 

It is conceivable that the somewhat higher 
social status of new manufacturing suburbs 
may be due to higher wage levels for workers 
in newer industries. We discount this explana- 
tion for two reasons. First, a high proportion of 
workers in these suburbs are commuters from 
surrounding areas. For example, of the 61,912 
full-time workers employed in Palo Alto, 
California, in 1979, only 12,190 lived in Palo 
Alto. This case is typical of high-status em- 
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ploying suburbs. Second, there is little evi- 
dence that newer industries in fact have higher 
wage levels. Suggestive research on high-tech 
employment, for example, concludes that the 
small proportion of highly paid professional 
and management workers are more than 
counterbalanced by a low-wage, non- 
unionized, disproportionately female labor 
force (Worthington, 1984; Harrison and Hill, 
1979). 

Distinguishing between different kinds of 
employment greatly complicates any theoreti- 
cal typology of suburban growth. Yet is is clear 
that the simple suburbs and satellites schema is 
not an adequate description of the current situ- 
ation. We find that there are many high-status 
suburbs with virtually no employment of any 
kind, which might be called exclusive— 
residential suburbs. But these residential 
high-status suburbs are finding a new counter- 
part in the equally high-status categories of 
trading and new manufacturing centers. Com- 
munities with higher proportions of low-status 
residents include older manufacturing suburbs 
and dormitory suburbs with lower levels of 
both manufacturing and trade. These com- 
munities, we suspect, face the most difficult 
social and fiscal situations in the coming years. 
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COMMENTS 


pene CRN Cre Sener rE 

INCOME INEQUALITY AND ble short-run changes in income shares to true 
POLITICAL VIOLENCE change rather than to measurement error. 
RECONSIDERED* Moreover, Muller is as incapable of sticking 


(Comment on Muller, ASR, February, 1985) 


ERICH WEEDE 
University of Cologne, West Germany 


While older studies (Sigelman and Simpson, 
1977; Hardy, 1979; Weede, 1981) deny a link- 
age strong enough to be of substantial interest, 
Muller’s (1985) recent study seems to provide 
fairly strong support in favor of the proposition 
that income inequality contributes to political 
violence. The contradiction between earlier 
studies and Muller’s (1985) is of some theoreti- 
cal importance, because a replicable and 
robust relationship between inequality and 
violence would favor a relative deprivation ex- 
planation of violence. By contrast, ratiomal ac- 
tion, resource mobilization, or political process 
theories do not expect an unconditional (or 
additive) effect of inequality on violence. 
Muller's (1985) recent study differs in many 
important respects from previous ones. Muller 
compiled a new set of inequality data which he 
claims is somewhat better than previous col- 
lections. Accepting that point, this article uses 
exactly the same data on inequality, violence 
and the other variables Muller used in order to 
question whether Muller's conclusions should 
be derived from his data. Muller's dependent 
variable is the natural logarithm of deaths from 
political violence per million inhabitants (plus 
one). None of the earlier researchers used this 
particular operationalization of violence. 


Having determined that Muller’s operationali- ` 


zation does not lead to results other than 
operationalizations used in earlier research, I 
follow Muller’s procedure on this point, too. 
Muller argues that inequality today affects 
violence about five years later. Earlier re- 
- searchers did not apply time lags. It is difficult 
to either accept the idea that time lagging is a 
substantial improvement or that it should affect 
results. Neither Muller nor any previous re- 
searcher made a theoretical defense of lagging 
or not lagging. In general, income inequality is 
fairly stable over short periods of time, such 
as, say, five years. If we had access to time- 
series data, we could rarely attribute observa- 


* Address all correspondence to: Erich Weede, 
Forschungsinstitut für Soziologie, Universitaet zu 
‘Kiln, Lindenburger Allee 15, 5000 Kölin 41, West 
‘Germany. 
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to five-year lags as earlier researchers were of 
using truly simultaneous measurements. Since 
income inequality data refer to different years 
between 1968-72, Muller's lags differ from na- 
tion to nation. Where inequality data refer to 
1968, lags are longer than where they refer to 
1972. The aggregation of violence data over 
five-year periods also contributes to unequal 
lags. Inequality in 1968 in one nation might be 
related to violence concentrated in 1977. And 
inequality in 1972 in another nation might be 
related to violence concentrated in 1973. If re- 
sults are very sensitive to lagging we are in 
trouble. 

While Muller (1985) related inequality in 
1960 to violence in the mid-sixties and in- 
equality in 1970 to violence in the mid- 
seventies, I restrict myself to the latter issue 
alone. In addition to reasons of space, there are 
three more important ones. First, the 1970 data 
set contains informaticn on 51 nations and the 
1960 data set on only 29. Conceivably, the later 
data are better, too. Second, Muller's mul- 
tivariate explanation of violence in the 1970s is 
more comprehensive than his analysis of vio- 
lence in the 1960s. Third, a general proposition 
on inequality and violence which holds only in 
one decade but not in the other one (where the 
data base is broader and the explanatory model 
more comprehensive) is suspect.! 

Muller's data set contains some special 
cases. He included two Communist-ruled 
societies and centrally planned economies, 
i.e., East Germany and Hungary. Since mon- 
etary income inequality in these countries is 
lower than elsewhere, the inclusion of these- 
two outliers might matter. Moreover, one might 
ask whether monetary income inequality mat- 
ters as much in socialist countries as it does in 
free-market or even mixed economies. Be that 
as it may, according to my checks results are 
not much affected by either the inclusion or 
exclusion of East Germany and Hungary. Brit- 
ain is another special case. Most of its violence 
is concentrated in Northern Ireland. There- 
fore, Muller eliminated Britain from most of his 
analyses. In my view, violence is regionally 
concentrated almost everywhere. So, one 
could either argue that correlating national in- 


í Lagging or not lagging does not affect the 
inequality—violence relationship in the 1960s. 
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Table 1. Regressions of Ln (Deaths per Million + 1) on Income Inequality With and Without Lags 








Without Lag (1968-72) With Lag (1973-77) _ 
i Zimbabwe Zimbabwe 
Included Excluded Included Excluded 
Top 20% Income Share 0.015 0.009 0.060 0.041 
Circa 1970 0.55 0.74 0.01 0.06 
0.09. 0.05 0.36 0.27 
Constant 0.51 0.80 —1.76 —0.90 
N 51 50 51 50 
R? 0.01 0.002 0.13 0.07 


Note to Table 1: (Except for the last three rows of each regression) first-cell entries are unstandardized 
regression coefficients, second-cell entries are (two-tailed) significance levels of regression coefficients, and 
third-cell entries are standardized regression coefficients. ; 


equality data with regionally concentrated 
violence is rather meaningless, or that the cor- 
relation should be close to zero and that any 
significant correlation must be some kind of 
artifact. Muller subscribes to neither argument. 
While I believe that the British—-Northern Irish 
case and Muller’s handling of it touches on a 
serious problem, we need not solve it in order 
to settle the issue of the inequality—violence 
correlation in the 1970s. Fortunately, inclusion 
or exclusion of Britain matters little. Below, I 
have always included East Germany, Hungary, 

and Britain. 

Table 1 reports, the results from simple 
bivariate regressions of political violence on 
top 20 percent income shares. Column 3 con- 
tains the result which is closest to Muller’s 
own. Because of the inclusion of Britain it is 
slightly weaker than Muller’s (1985:55) re- 
lationship, but it is highly significant even in a 
two-tailed test. Findings in column 1 of Table 1 
demonstrate that the inequality—violence re- 
lationship virtually disappears, if Muller’s lag is 
replaced by a traditional cross-sectional ap- 
proach. Results seem to be extremely sensitive 
to the lagging issue. They are also affected by 
an outlier issue. In the mid-seventies, Zim- 
babwe (Rhodesia) suffered from more violerice 
than any other nation in the sample. The exclu- 
sion of this single nation reduces the stan- 
dardized regression (and correlation) coeffi- 
cients in the analyses with lags from 0.36 to 
0.27. In a two-tailed test of significance the 
relationship would not pass the five percent 
threshold; in a one-tailed test it still would . But 
removing Zimbabwe and retaining Muller's lag 
inequality would explain only 7 percent of the 
variance in political violence. To summarize 
findings from Table 1: if you either choose to 
correlate inequality with simultaneous vio 
lence or choose to apply Muller's lag, but ex- 
clude Zimbabwe, then the inequality—violence 
link is so weak that it is of little substantive 
interest. 

Muller did not limit his efforts to document- 


ing the bivariate relationship between in- 
equality and violence. He developed a fairly 
complex explanatory model which I have 
simplified by omitting the least important pre- 
dictors.? Column 1 of Table 2 reports a regres- 
sion which reproduces Muller’s major findings: 
later violence is increased by earlier violence. 
There is a non-monotonic relationship between 
regime repressiveness and violence. Inter- 
mediate repressiveness contributes more to 
violence than very little or very much repres- 
siveness. Inequality seems to contribute to 
violence. The effect of inequality on violence 
in my simplified-model (Column 1 of Table 2) is, 
in fact, slightly stronger than it is in Muller’s 
(1985:58) full multivariate models. There is an 
oddity in my results as well as in Muller's. 
Very much in contrast to previous findings 
(Sigelman. and Simpson, 1977; Hardy, 1979; 
Weede, 1981), the level of economic develop- 
ment seems to increase rather than to decrease 
political violence. 

Since the exclusion of Zimbabwe had some 
impact in the bivariate analysis above, column 
2 of Table 2 reports regression results without 
this case. The most important change is that 
inequality no longer significantly contributes to 
violence. Since Table 2 always applies Muller's 
five-year lag between inequality and violence 
and therefore is biased towards reproducing his 
findings, and since the corresponding bivariate 
effect (column 4 of Table 1) was still significant 
at the five-percent threshold in a one-tailed test 
at least, we face a new result. In multiple re- 
gression analysis, the elimination’ of a single 
critical case suffices to reduce the inequality 
effect to insignificance. 


2 A major reason for this decision is that I disagree 
with Muller's standardization of sanctions by 
population size. In my view, it makes little sense to 
standardize sanctions—for example: press censor- 
ship, curfew, or martial law—by population, as did 
Muller. 
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Table 2. Regressions of Ln (Deaths per Million + 1) 1973-77 on Income Inequality, the Level of Economic 
Development, and Regime Repressiveness—With and Without a Lagged Violence Term 











Zimbabwe Zimbabwe 
Included Excluded Included Excluded 
Top 20% Income Share 0.051 0.022 0.021 —0.0094 
Circa 1970 0.04 0.35 0.43 0.70 
0.31 0.14 0.12 —0.06 
Ln Energy Consumption 0.48 0.37 0.23 0.15 
Per Capita 1970 0.01 0.02 0.22 0.36 
0.45 0.39 0.21 0.16 
Regime Repressiveness 1.40 1.71 2.22 2.41 
1973-77 0.02 0.00 0.00 0.00 
Regime Repressiveness —0.17 —0.22 —0.29 —0.32 
Squared 0.03 0.00 0.00 0.00 
Beta of 
b, regime repressiveness 0.38 0.50 0.57 0.69 
+b, regime repressiveness squared 
La (Death per Million 0.49 0.39 
68-72+1) 0.00 0.00 — —- 
0.53 0.48 
Constant —7.30 —5.34 —4,47 —2.69 
N 50 49 50 49 
Adjusted R? 0.44 0.43 0.25 0.29 


Note to Table 2: The standardized regression coefficient in the fifth row summarizes the effects of the linear 
and the squared repressiveness terms. See Jagodzinski and Weede (1981) on the details of computation and 
interpretation. Readers should not be disturbed by the extremely different unstandardized regression coeffi- 
cients of income inequality reported here and in Muller (1985:58). Muller s published figures are misprints. In 
earlier versions of his paper the unstandardized coefficients varied in between 0.043 and 0.045 rather than the 


published 0.43 and 0.45. See also note to Table 1. 


If Zimbabwe is retained (and Muller's lag 
between inequality and violence) the inequality 
effect on violence still looks vulnerable. Col- 
umn 3 of Table 2 reports a regression like that 
one in the first column, but omits earlier vio- 
lence as an independent variable. If you retain 
Zimbabwe, but omit earlier violence, the cur- 
vilinear regime repressiveness effect survives, 
and the odd positive effect of economic de- 
velopment on violence is reduced to insig- 
nificance, as is the inequality effect. If you 
omit earlier violence and exclude Zimbabwe, 
not even the positive sign of the inequality— 
violence relationship is retained. Since the in- 
clusion or exclusion of earlier violence makes 
a difference, we have to discuss the issue. On 
the one hand, one might argue that violence 
begets violence. Therefore, the lagged term 
should be included. On the other hand, inclu- 
sion of previous violence implies that income 
inequality affects only the difference between 
current violence and (weighted) previous vio- 
lence, not the observable violence itself. I 
must admit that I cannot produce a plausible 
theoretical case along these lines. Moreover, 
difference scores tend to be less reliable than 
gross scores. Conceivably, the significant effect 
of inequality on violence in column 1 of Table 


2 accidentally capitalizes on this reliability 
problem. To cut a complicated issue short, we 
should not trust effects which depend for their 
significance on the inclusion of a lagged en- 
dogenous variable. 

The results from my regression experiments 
do not deny that it is possible to reproduce 
Muller’s findings: accept his lag between in- 
equality and violence, preserve the precious 
case of Zimbabwe, and make earlier violence a 
predictor of later violence. Failure to heed 
either one of these recommendations reduces 
the relationship between inequality and politi- 
cal violence to substantial and statistical in- 
significnace. Muller's (1985) study would be a 
poor basis for a revival of relative deprivation 
theories of political violence. But Muller did 
two other things as well. He successfully chal- 
lenged the earlier consensus (Sigelman and 
Simpson, 1977; Hardy, 1979; Weede, 1981) 
that economic development or increasing aver- 
age incomes reduce political violence. In none 
of the regressions reported in Table 2 above 
even the sign supports a negative effect of eco- 
nomic development on violence. Most impor- 
tantly, Muller found a non-monotonic relation- 
ship between regime represiveness and politi- 
cal violence. Rational action, resource mobili- 
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zation, or political process theories can easily 
accommodate this finding. 

This comment has focused on the impact of 
income inequality on political violence and my 
disagreement with Muller. The relationships 
between the level of economic development 
and violence or between regime repressiveness 
and violence need further study. There is little 
reason to address these problems with samples 
that are severely restricted by inequality data 
availability. Very preliminary work with larger 
samples makes me believe that there is little 
relationship between the level of economic de- 
velopment and political violence, and that the 
non-monotonic regime repressiveness effect 
remains significant in much larger samples, but 
loses quite a bit of its strength. These issues 
should be put on the agenda for future research 
rather than being addressed within the spatial 
constraints of a comment. 
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INCOME INEQUALITY AND POLITICAL 
VIOLENCE: THE EFFECT OF 
INFLUENTIAL CASES* 


(Reply to Weede, ASR, June, 1986) 


EDWARD N. MULLER 
University of Arizona 


Weede argues that the relationship between 
income inequality and political violence 
cross-nationally is not sufficiently robust to be 
taken seriously. The principle evidence to sup- 
port this claim is the finding that the positive 


* Address all correspondence to Edward R. Mul- 
ler, Department of Sociology, University of Arizona, 
Tucson, AZ 85721. 
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effect of income inequality circa 1970 on the 
political violence death rate for 1973-77 be- 
comes nonsignificant in the multivariate con- 
text (a) if the single case of Zimbabwe is de- 
leted and/or (b) if lagged violence is excluded. 
This evidence is not convincing, however, be- 
cause it is generated by an arbitrary decision to 
treat Zimbabwe as if it were the only influential 
data point in the sample. In fact, the most 
influential case is Panama—not Zimbabwe; 
and it is Panama that should be deleted instead 
of Zimbabwe. When the deviant case of 
Panama is removed, the inequality effect is 
significant in equations that include and ex- 
clude lagged violence. 

Regression equations should be examined 
for the sensitivity of the parameter estimates to 
one or a few influential cases. Such influential 
cases may be outliers (extreme errors of pre- 
diction) or they may be cases with extreme 
scores on the independent variables. Outliers 
can be diagnosed from the studentized residu- 
als. The Mahalanobis’ distance is an index of 
the extent to which a data point has unusual 
values of the independent variables. Cook’s D is 
a summary measure of the extent to which a 
data point is influential. ! 

Equation 1.1 of Table 1 shows the regression 
of 1973-77 political violence on the explana- 
tory variables that were determined to be rele- 
vant predictors from equation 3.2 of my 1985 
paper.? The number of cases is 50 because the 
United Kingdom is included in 1.1, whereas it 
was deleted in the initial study. (I agree now 
with Weede that the U.K. should not have 
been deleted a priori.) The five largest values 
of Cook’s D are listed below the equation. 
Panama is the most influential case, followed 
by Zimbabwe and Pakistan. Panama is influen- 
tial because it is both an extreme outlier and an 
instance of unusual scores on the independent 


' These diagnostics are available in the SPSS* 
regression program. For a description of them see 
Norusis(1986:B207—B213). 

2 Note that this equation includes the negative 
sanctions variable, which is the indicator of the con- 
cept of governmental acts of coercion in the theoreti- 
cal model. Weede deletes negative sanctions in his 
multivariate analyses. The reason Weede gives for 
this decision is that it is an unimportant predictor. 
But that claim is incorrect. On the basis of the t ratios 
from equation 3.2, negative sanctions is more im- 
portant than energy consumption per capita, which 
Weede includes, and it is about as important as in- 
come inequality. Since the negative sanctions vari- 
able is theoretically relevant and empirically signifi- 
cant, there is no justification for removing it from the 
equation. Weede also disputes standardization of 
negative sanctions by population size. This is the 
correct procedure, however, in a ratio model where 
the dependent variable is standardized by population 
size (see Firebaugh and Gibbs, 1985). 
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Table 1. Regressions" of 1973-77 Logged Deaths from Political Violence per One Million Population on 


Lagged Violence and Explanatory Variables 
(1.1) (1.2) 


Intercept 6.09 -6.71 
In Deaths from Political 0.30** 0,319% 
Violence Per Im 1968-72 In (2.38) 
in Negative Sanctions 0.83** Lis 
Per Im 1968-72 (2.25) (3.29) 
Regime Repressiveness 1.41 0.79 
1973~77 (2.50) (1.41) 
Regime Repressiveness? - ~0.19%* —0.10* 
1973-77 {-2.53) (—1.38) 
Top 20% Income Share 0.044** 0.0674* 
Circa 1970 (1.96) {3.00} 
in Energy Consumption 0.31 0.32 
Per Capita 1970 (1.76) (1.94) 
adj. R? = 49 57 
(N=) (50) (49) 
Cook's D Cook's D 
PNMA .53 ZIMB .32 
ZIMB 32 ARGN .f7 
PKST .17 PKST .2 
ARGN .12 GBON .© 
SDAN .0 URGY .& 
Notes,on Equations: 


(1.1) Full sample (Taiwan missing energy consumption). 

(1.2) Panama deleted. 

(1.3) Panama and Zimbabwe deleted. 

(1.4) Panama, Zimbabwe, and Argentina deleted. 

{1.5) Political violence death rate adjusted for extreme values. 


(1.3) (1.4) ad (6 
—5.24 —4.76 —4.63 -5.00 
0.25°* 0.29 0.43 0.41** 
(2.07) . . 69 (2.65) (2.68) 
{.co** 0.97** 0.57" 0.88%" 
(2.89) 3.19) (1.76) (2.72) 
1.180% 0,66* 1.43** 0.98%" 
(2.15) (E31) (3.19) (2.18) 
—0.16* —0.09* —0.19%* ~0.13%* 
(-2.15) (-1.31) (~3.26) (-2.19) 
0.040"* 0.049%" 0.023* 0.039%* 
(1.79 (237) (3D (2.25) 
0.25 0.20 0.26 0.25 
(1.61) (1.49) (1.80) (1.85) 
54 56 5S 61 
(48) (47) (50) (49) 
Cook's D Cook's D Cook's D Cook's D 
ARGN .19 SDAN .15 PNMA  .46 SDAN 15 
SDAN .14 CHLE .14 SDAN .16 CHLE .10 
PKST 12 PKST. il CHLE .10 URGY .09 
CHLE .08 GBON .08 MLYS .07 ARGN .09 
URGY .08 URGY .07 ARGN  .06 MLYS .08 


(1.6) Political violence death rate adjusted for extreme values; Panama deleted. 


a t ratio in parentheses. 
* p<.10, one-tailed. ** p<.05, one-tailed. 


variables.3 Zimbabwe is less influential because 
it is only an extreme outlier.4 Consequently, the 
appropriate initial step in the analysis of the 
effect of influential cases on parameter esti- 
mates is to delete Panama. When this is done in 
equation 1.2 the results show that the in- 
equality effect is enhanced, while the regime 
repressiveness effect is depressed. Thus 
Panama is indeed an influential case, since de- 
letion of it reduces the regime repressiveness 
effect to borderline significance. Moreover, R? 
is markedly improved when the deviant case of 
Panama is removed. 

Zimbabwe registers the highest value of 
Cook’s D in equation 1.2, suggesting that it still 
may be an influential case. The results of 
equation 1.3 show that removal of Zimbabwe 
enhances the regime repressiveness effect and 
depresses the inequality effect. However, even 
upon deletion of Zimbabwe, the inequality ef- 
fect remains significant at the .05 level for a 


3 Panama has the second highest studentized re- 
sidual, —2.71, a value that falls well beyond the 
range of expected residuals, given a normal distribu- 
tion, which is approximately + 1.75. Panama also has 
a high Mahalanobis’ distance score (tied with East 
Germany for second highest next to Pakistan). 

4 The studentized residual is +2.93. 


one-tailed test (which is appropriate, since the 
direction of the relationship is specified a 
priori). Thus when the two most influential 
cases are deleted from the sample, the in- 
equality effect is robust. 

In equation 1.3 the potentially most influen- 
tial case is Argentina. When Argentina is re- 
moved the results of equation 1.4 show that the 
inequality effect remains significant at the .05 
level, while the regime repressiveness effect is 
reduced to borderline significance at the .10 
level. Since there are no unusually high values 
of Cook’s D for equation 1.4, it is appropriate 
to stop deleting cases at this point and consider 
corrective action for the influential cases of 
Panama, Zimbabwe, and Argentina. 

Zimbabwe and Argentina are outliers be- 
cause they have extreme political violence 
scores—indeed, their logged death rates of 6.30 
and 5.18 are by far the two highest death rates 
in the sample (the next highest is the Philip- 
pines with a logged death rate of 4.30). When 
outliers occur because one or a few cases have 
extreme values of the dependent variable, a 
relatively simple corrective procedure is to set 
a ceiling on the range of scores. In this instance 
a reasonable ceiling would seem to be 50 
deaths per million population. Taking 50 deaths 
per million then as the ceiling, adjusted politi- 
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cal violence death rate variables can be defined 
as ranging from 0 to 50 or more, and the range 
of the logged (+1) adjusted death rate is then 0 
to 3.93, where all countries with a death rate of 
50 or more per million receive the score of 
3.93. 

Equation 1.5 shows the results for the full 
sample using logged adjusted death rates. Note 
that Panama is still a potentially influential 
case. Otherwise, Cook’s D converges toward 
.10 or less. Zimbabwe is not one of the five 
potentially most influential cases. Argentina 
has a relatively small Cook’s D. Thus setting a 
ceiling of 50 or more deaths per million on the 
range of political violence scores does appear 
to correct for the problem of the Zimbabwe and 
Argentina outliers.’ 

Panama is a difficult case to adjust for be- 
cause it is an extreme negative error of predic- 
tion and an instance of an unusual combination 
of independent variable scores in the mul- 
tivariate context. Some corrective action must 
be taken, however, because, as can be seen 
from comparison of equation 1.5 with 1.6, 
Panama indeed is a quite influential case. Re- 
moval of Panama has a substantial effect on the 
inequality parameter estimate and on the mag- 
nitude of R?. Since the single data point of 


Panama distorts both the income inequality ` 


effect and overall accuracy of prediction, and 
since Panama is a classic example of a deviant 
case in respect both to the prediction equation 
and to the values of the independent variables, 
case deletion would seem to be the only appro- 
priate remedy. 

Excluding the deviant case of Panama, the 
equation which most reliably describes the 
determinants of political violence cross- 
nationally is 1.6. The parameter estimates for 
this equation are sharp (more than twice their 
standard error, except for energy consump- 
tion), R? is reasonably high, and there are no 
unusually influential cases. The only unex- 
pected finding is the sign of the effect of energy 
consumption per capita on political violence, 
which, as was found in the previous analysis, is 
opposite to the expected direction. 


5 In equation 1.5 the studentized residual for Zim- 
babwe is not among the ten highest values. The stu- 
dentized residual for Argentina is + 1.89, a score that 
falls at the upper border of the range of expected 
„values, given a normal distribution. 

ê Panama is by far the most extreme error of pre- 
diction in equation 1.5, registering a studentized re- 
sidual of —2.53, a score that falls well beyond the 
lower boundary of the range of expected values. 
Panama also is tied with East Germany for the most 
unusual combination of scores on the independent 
variables as determined by the Mahalanobis’ dis- 
tance. 
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The next issue to consider is lagging versus 
not lagging. Inclusion of lagged violence in the 
prediction equation tests the hypothesis that 
previous violence tends to beget current vio- 
lence independent of the other variables in the 
model. This is a quite plausible hypothesis and 
many studies have found support for it. In par- 
ticular, lagged violence was found to have 
quite a strong effect on current violence in the 
comprehensive model of Hibbs (1973), upon 
which my work builds. Therefore, in the light 
of theory and previous research, a decision to 
exclude lagged violence would have been inap- 
propriate. 

Weede raises the question of whether ex- 
planatory variables such as inequality affect 
the level of current violence as opposed to 
change in violence. Since the level of current 
violence is in fact a function in part of the level 
of previous violence, Weede’s question can be 
answered only by arbitrarily assuming that 
previous violence has no effect on current vio- 
lence. Thus lagging versus not lagging is an 
artificial issue, since there is no reason 
theoretically not to lag violence, and not lag- 
ging results empirically in a misspecified equa- 
tion. In any event, Table 2 reports regressions 
with lagged violence excluded. 

Equation 2.1 shows that the inequality effect 
is not significant when lagged violence is ex- 
cluded, just as Weede found for an equation 
that arbitrarily excluded negative sanctions. 
However, where Weede singled out Zimbabwe 
as the only influential case, the Cook’s D 
statistic shows that Panama is potentially a 
more influential case than Zimbabwe. We 
know, of course, that Zimbabwe is an influen- 
tial case because it has an extreme value of the 
dependent variable, which can be corrected. 
Therefore, equation 2.2 replaces the logged 
1973-77 death rate by the adjusted death rate 
with a ceiling of 50 or more deaths per million. 
This correction eliminates the problem of the 
Zimbabwe outlier. In equation 2.2 Zim- 
babwe’s studentized residual is not even 
among the ten highest values, and Zimbabwe 
consequently has a low Cook’s D, Panama, 
however, is still a potentially influential case. 
Indeed, when Panama is deleted, equation 2.3 
shows that the inequality parameter estimate 
becomes significant at the .05 level and R? im- 
proves. Thus the Panamanian data point has a 
substantial influence on the inequality coeffi- 
cient specifically and on accuracy of prediction 
in general. Therefore, as was done in the 
analysis with lagged violence, it is appropriate 
to exclude the deviant case of Panama. 

Energy consumption is nonsignificant in 
equation 2.3 (as well as in 2.1 and 2.2). When 
the irrelevant energy consumption variable is 


` removed, equation 2.4 shows that all remaining 
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Table 2. Regressions* of 1973-77 Logged Deaths from Political Violence per One Million Population on 
Explanatory Variables, Excluding Lagged Violence 














(2.1) (2.2) (2.3) (2.4) 
Intercept —4.26 —3.09 ~3.58 —3.09 
In Negative Sanctions 1.30** 1,14** 1.44** 1,48** 
Per Im 1968-72 (4.18) (4.42) (5.42) (5.67) 
Regime Repressiveness 1.75** 1.69** 1.19** 1.01** 
1973-77 (3.10) (3.61) (2.52) (2.34) 
Regime Repressiveness? —0.24** —0.24** —0.17** —0.15** 
1973—77 (—3.31) (—3.89) (—2.69) (~2.52) 
Top 20% Income Share 0.028 0.015 0.033** 0.037** 
Circa 1970 (1.26) (0.83) (1.79) (2.12) 
In Energy Consumption 0.11 0.059 0.061 
Per Capita 1970 (0.72) (0.45) (0.49) 
adj. R? = 45 49 55 56 
(N=) (50 (50) (49) (50) 
Cook’s D Cook’s D Cook's D- Cook’s D 
PNMA  .56 PNMA .53 SDAN .15 URGY .10 
ZIMB .37 SDAN .14 URGY .10 SDAN .10 
ARGN .1i ZIMB .09 ARGN .08 ARGN .08 
SDAN .09 UK .07 CRCA .06 BRZL .06 
URGY .06 URGY .06 BRZL .0%%6 UK 05 


Notes on Equations: 


(2.1) Full sample (Taiwan missing energy consumption). 

(2.2) Political violence death rate adjusted for extreme values. 

(2.3) Political violence death rate adjusted for extreme values; Panama deleted. 

(2.4) Political violence death rate adjusted for extreme values; energy consumption per capita removed; 


Panama deleted. 





a t ratio in parentheses. 
*p<.10, one-tailed. ** p<.05, one-tailed. 


parameter estimates are quite sharp, R? is rea- 
sonably high (but lower, of course, than 1.6, 
which is the correct equation), and there are no 
unusually high values of Cook's D. 

Weede also raises the question of the simul- 
taneous relationship between inequality and 
initial violence. Here the bivariate correlation 
would seem to be so low as to preclude the 
possibility of an inequality effect in a mul- 
tivariate context. However, it turns out that 
the presence of two severe outliers, one a spe- 
cial case and the other a deviant case, has a 
drastic influence on the correlation. The spe- 
cial case is Pakistan, where the logged (+1) 
death rate of 8.53—by far the highest in the 
sample—reflects the interstate war (classified 
as a major interstate war by Chaliand and 
Rageau, 1985) between Pakistan and India over 
the secession of Bangladesh. Excluding 
Pakistan, the correlation between inequality 
and violence still is small (r = .21), but this is in 
part due to the extreme deviant case of Sri 
Lanka, where, despite quite low inequality, a 
very high violence rate (6.01) occurred during 
1968-72 (reflecting a bloody but unsuccessful 
coup attempt). If the Sri Lanka outlier is de- 


leted, the correlation between inequality and 
violence rises to r = .31. (Zimbabwe, by the 
way, is neither an outlier nor an influential case 
in any other respect.) Thus, there is evidence 
of a simultaneous effect of inequality on vio- 
lence, but it is extremely sensitive to influential 
cases. Space does not permit a detailed 
analysis of multivariate results, which would 
be somewhat artificial, since information on 
regime repressiveness is not available for the 
1968-72 period (and this is why I did not focus 
on simultaneous violence in the initial 
analysis). In general, however, the strength of 
the inequality effect is somewhat variable not 
only within the 1968-77 period but also across 
longer slices of time, a point that was empha- 
sized in the 1985 paper. 

In summary, then, the weight of the evi- 
dence presented here leads me to continue to 
be confident of the validity of my conclusions 
about the relationships between income in- 
equality, regime repressiveness, and political 
violence. The major flaw that I now see in the 
initial analysis was the arbitary exclusion of the 
United Kingdom without actually testing to see 
if it was an influential case. When this is done, 


COMMENTS 


there is no indication that the United Kingdom 
is a case that should be removed. Weede’s 
comment is useful in identifying Zimbabwe as a 
potentially influential case that I ignored. For- 
tunately it is possible to take corrective action 
so that Zimbabwe is not influential. Panama, 
however, is a more complex deviant case that 
exerts a marked influence on the results. 
Panama therefore should be deleted in order to 
obtain robust parameter estimates cross- 
nationally. 
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ON “WELFARE CAPITALISM AND THE 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT OF 1935”* 


(Comment on Quadagno, ASR, October, 1984) 


G. WILLIAM DoMHOFF 
University of California~Santa Cruz 


Although I am in agreement with the basic 
findings in Jill S. Quadagno’s paper on “ Wel- 
fare Capitalism and the Social Security Act of 
1935,” and concur in her criticisms of Theda 
Skocpol’s analysis of the same act, I must take 
exception with her presentation on two im- 
portant counts. 

First, it does not seem right to me that an 
article using the Social Security Act to critique 
the “corporate liberal” view with which she 
identifies my work would fail to mention the 
fact that I wrote an 11}4-page analysis of the 
actin The Higher Circles in 1970. This is espe- 
cially the case because my analysis is essen- 
tially the same as hers. I, too, document the 
role of the Business Advisory Council in pre- 
senting what I would call the moderate- 
conservative, big-business viewpoint to the 
executive branch. I also emphasize the role of 
the National Association of Manufacturers and 
other smaller-business groups in making the 
legislation even less liberal than it originally 


*Please address all correspondence to G. William 
Domhoff, Department of Psychology and Sociology, 
University of California-Santa Cruz, Santa Cruz, 
California 95064. 
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was through their great influence in Congress. 
A part of my summary, and I emphasize part, 
reads as follows: 


The moderate members of the power elite, 
with the help of academic experts, decided 
to accommodate these demands [by 
Townsend Plan supporters, liberals, and la- 
bor] on the basis of plans developed by such 
elite-backed organizations as the American 
Association for Labor Legislation. These 
moderates carried their plans to a Congress 
that was more in sympathy with the less 
moderate NAM members of the power elite. 
Within Congress these moderate and con- 
servative views reached a compromise that 


became the Social Security Act (Domhoff, 


1970:217). 


Second, and more generally, I must disagree 
with her conclusion that “Corporate liberal 
arguments cannot explain why these interven- 
tions sometimes fail, however, because corpo- 
rate liberalism underestimates the weight other 
power blocs carry.” This is simply an incor- 
rect characterization of my analysis since the 
very outset of my work, and particularly since 
The Higher Circles in 1970 and Fat Cats and 
Democrats in 1972. I always have emphasized 
the importance of the NAM-—Chamber of 
Commerce—Farm Bureau Federation coalition 
on all issues through its close relationship with 
the conservative coalition in Congress, and so, 
too, have Gabriel Kolko and James Weinstein, 
the original published formulators of the posi- 
tion in regard to specific policy issues. 

In the 1979 book by me that Professor 
Quadagno cites, The Powers That Be, I have a 
2%4-page summary of ‘Policy Conflict in 
Washington” that again states my general po- 
sition very clearly after the presentation of 
several case studies. It says there are three 
major groupings to consider on any struggle 
to enact policy: the Council on Foreign 
Relations—Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment wing of the power elite, based in the 
largest corporations and foundations; the 
NAM-Chamber of Commerce—American En- 
terprise Institute wing of the power elite, “with 
its economic base in smaller corporations and 
its political influence among ultraconservative 
Republicans and Southern Democrats”; and 
“the loose-knit liberal—labor coalition rooted in 
the trade unions, middle-income liberal organi- 
zations, university communities and the inde- 
pendent wealth of a few rich mavericks.” The 
summary goes on to say that “the leanings of 
the moderate conservatives usually determine 
the outcome of any policy struggle,” and then 
emphasizes that the ultraconservatives, unlike 
labor and the liberals, are not helpless without 
the moderates. Due to their great strength in 
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Congress, they are often able to delay or alter 
the proposals put forth by the moderates” 
(Domhoff, 1979:118, for all of the above 
quotes). 

I do not wish to fault Professor Quadagno for 
these problems because I think they are based 
in earlier misreadings of the work on “corpo- 
rate liberalism” by other sociologists. How- 
ever, I am no longer willing to let any omis- 
sions or misreadings go by without a public 
comment on them. 
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REPLY TO DOMHOFF* 


JILL QUADAGNO 
University of Kansas 


The central issue raised by William Domhoff is 
whether those who have been labeled ‘‘corpo- 
rate liberals” have been unfairly portrayed as 
unidimensional or whether there is a broader 
focus in this body of work, which extends be- 
yond an emphasis on ruling-class domination 
of government. While I agree with Domhoff 


that those whose work has been so labeled ` 


have often been the victims of gross over- 
simplification, it seems to me that a clear and 
identifiable central tendency does exist that 
has encouraged this rather narrow interpreta- 
tion. In the introduction to his book, The Pow- 


* Address all correspondence to Jill Quadagno, 
Department of Sociology, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, KS 66045. 
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ers That Be: Processes of Ruling Class Domi- 
nation In America, which I quote in my article, 
“Welfare Capitalism and the Social Security Act 
of 1935,” Dombhoff (1979:9) articulates this 
central tendency quite succinctly: “I will ac- 
cept the challenge presented by the dominant 
social-science paradigm and concentrate on the 
process by which the ruling class in the United 
States dominates government and subordinates 
other social classes.” He then suggests that 
while other class factions may play a role in the 
policy formation process, “the ruling class, 
through the power elite, is able to impose its 
policies and ideologies in opposition to the 
leaders of various strata of the nonpropertied, 
wage-earning class” (Domhoff, 1979:16). Al- 
though Domhoff does analyze other power 
coalitions—the small business~Southern Dem- 
ocrat coalition, the liberal labor coali- 
tion—his conclusion emphasizes the corpo- 
rate liberal line: If [this anaiysis of the pol- 
icy struggle] does not depict a united power 
elite that always gets what it wants, it does 
describe a power elite that has been able to 
defend the privileges of the ruling class in the 
face of every insurgency it has faced” 
(Domhoff, 1979:119). 

Domhoffs argument, supported by a sub- 
stantial amount of data, is undoubtedly con- 
vincing. The issue here, however, is not 
whether Domhoff is correct in his analysis, but 
whether there is a distinct thesis that stresses, 
above all else, ruling-class domination. My 
own reading is that while other inputs into the 
policy-formation process form a component of 
corporate liberal arguments, they are sub- 
sumed under a broader agenda focused upon 
elite domination of government. Because of the 
strength of this central premise, it is not diffi- 
cult to understand why the more subtle in- 
teractions that often do form a component of 
the analyses of corporate liberals get lost in the 
shuffle. 
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New—in cloth and paperback 


Power and the Division of Labour 
Dietrich Rueschemeyer 


The concept of the division of labor is the key to understanding social roles and organizations 
as well as broader social structures. In his bold analysis of the dominant theories of the 
division of labor, Rueschemeyer makes a strikingly original contribution to our knowledge of 
the phenomenon. Criticizing the views of Durkheim, structural functionalists, and Marxists, 
he questions explanations of the division of labor based on efficiency, arguing that power 
must be a critical element of any adequate account. He tests the implications of his thesis in 
discussions of organizational authority, shopfloor division of labor, the professions, and 
changes in the structure of politics. Cloth, $32.50; paper, $11.95 


Durkheim on Politics and the State 
_ Edited with an Introduction by Anthony Giddens 


“Makes available for the first time to the English reader an integrated collection of all 
Durkheim's significant writings on political life generally and the state specifically.” 
—Gavin Mackenzie 


Durkheim's writings on political theory and the nature of government have been among the 

. most neglected of his contributions to modern social science. This volume presents his 
seminal texts on politics, government, the nature and function of the state, socialism, 

and Marxism. Nearly all of the selections appear in new translations by W. D. Halls. 

An Introduction offers a critical appraisal of Durkheim's political ideas and places them 

within the framework of his general sociology and social philosophy. $35.00 


Stanford University Press 
Stanford, CA 94305 
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Sociology For Whom? Second Edition 
Alfred McClung Lee 


The new edition of this provocative and challenging book by the former president of the 
ASA will be welcomed by those who favor a humanistic approach to the social sciences. 


280 pages, index Paper $12.95 


Women in Egyptian Public Life 
Earl L. Sullivan 


“This is a study of the political and economic elite of Egyptian women as they affect 
change both within and outside Islamic tradition.... Recommended.” —Library Journal 


248 pages, index Cloth $29.95 


Religion and Modernization in Southeast Asia 
Fred R. von der Mehden 


Von der Mehden focuses on Buddhism, Islam, and Christianity in five countries to 
re-examine the impact of religion on modernization and development. His findings 
greatly revise many post-World War II social scientists’ contention that religion acts 
as a hindrance to modernization. 

232 pages, bibliog., index Cloth $29.95 Paper $14.95 


Women Farmers in Africa 
Rural Development in Mali and the Sahel 


Edited by Lucy E. Creevey 


“Fills a real need.... An unusual and valuable contribution to the literature on 
women in rural development.””—Barbara Lewis, Rutgers University 


232 pages, 14 photos, map, index Cloth $29.95 Paper $14.95 


Development and Social Change in Rural Egypt 


Richard H. Adams, Jr. 


Adams spent nearly two years living and working with peasant farmers and agricultural 
officials in two villages in upper and lower Egypt. His research reveals that the Egyptian 
government's planned rural reform program has been far from a success. 


248 paves, 27 photos, 29 tables, index Cloth $29.95 


Bid Syracuse University Press 
SIN 1600 Jamesville Avenue, Syracuse, NY 13244-5160 
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THE SOCIAL DIMENSIONS OF AIDS 
Method and Theory 


edited by Douglas A. Feldman.and Thomas M. Johnson 

What impact has the AIDS crisis had on society at large and the gay subculture? 
This collection of original papers brings together anthropologists, sociologists, 
psychologists, and public health researchers to discuss all aspects of AIDS—from its 
causes to what has been done, what should be done, and more. 
$37.95 June 1986 


EQUAL PAY FOR COMPARABLE WORTH 
The Working Woman’s Issue of the Eighties 


Frances C. Hutner 
A general consideration of the comparable worth issue—including its history and 
political implications, in addition to up-to-date case studies that assess the practical 


side. 
$27.95 March 1986 


INCEST AS CHILD ABUSE 
Research and Applications 


Brenda J). Vander Mey and Ronald L. Neff 

` Based on data from two sets of substantiated and investigated incest cases, this 
book compares the findings to determine risk factors and family variables. In 
addition, the data sets are compared with previous research findings to provide a 
direction for future investigation, intervention, and prevention. 
$26.95 (tent.) June 1986 


THE LEFT ACADEMY 


Marxist Scholarship on American Campuses 
Volume M ; 


edited by Bertell Ollman and Edward Vernoff 
paper: $14.95 (tent.) June 1986 


Praeger Publishers 


A Division of Greenwood Press, Inc. 
88 Post Road West ¢ PO Box5007 ¢ Westport, CT 06881 
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-ECONOMETRIC SOFTWARE FROM TSP 


For maintrames (IBM, DEC, etc.) 


TSP 4.0: a greatly enhanced version of the Time Series Processor, in use 
at over 800 sites worldwide. TSP is a complete programming language for 
econometrics. An interactive version for DEC/Vax is now available. 


Coming soon: Version 4.1, with Probit, Tobit, MN Logit, sample selection, 
faster and more accurate nonlinear estimation, and many other improvements to 
the program. 


RATS: a complete package for vector autoregressive models of time series. 


For micros (IBM PC and compatibles) 
PSA: a low cost econometric package, with no limits on data storage. 
Coming soon: a complete implementation of TSP 4.1 on IBM PC (512K). 


For more info, write or call (415) 326-1927 
TSP International » PO Box 61015 » Palo Alto, CA 94306 


Journals of the 


American Sociological Association 


American Sociological Review (Sheldon Stryker, Editor; Bi-monthly) 


ASA members, $16; students, $18; non-members, $35 U.S./$40 elsewhere; institutions, $72 U.S./$75 
elsewhere 


Contemporary Sociology: A Journal of Reviews (Barbara Laslett, Editor; Bi-monthly) 
ASA members, $16; students, $18; non-members, $30 U.S./$35 elsewhere; institutions, $66 U.S./$69 


elsewhere 

Journal of Health and Secial Behavior (Eugene Gallagher, Editor; Quarterly) 
Social Psychology Quarterly (Peter Burke, Editor; Quarterly) 

Sociology of Education (Maureen Hallinan, Editor; Quarterly) 


Teaching Sociology (Theodore C. Wagenaar, Editor; Quarterly) 


Rates for all quarterly journals: ASA members, $13; non-members, $25 U.S./$30 elsewhere; 
institutions, $48 U.S./$51 elsewhere 


Sociological Theory (Norbert Wiley, Editor; Semi-annual) 
ASA members, $13; non-members, $19 U.S./$22 elsewhere; institutions, $24 U.S./827 elsewhere 


1722 N Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 
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All Day, Every Day _ : 


Factory and Family 
in the Making of 
Women’s Lives 
SALLIE WESTWOOD 


Foreword by 
Louise Lamphere 





A major contribution to our understanding of the oppression of 
women at home and at work and of the processes which main- 
tain and reinforce it. “Makes important contributions to the 
study of the labor process, to the analysis of ira ‘s work 
culture, and to the debate about the relationship b etween Ma: 
ism and feminism.” — Louise Lamphere, coeditor of Women, 
Culture, and Society. Cloth, $21.95; paper, $8.95. . 








` 
Divided We Stand 
Working-Class In his highly readable study, Form answers the question: Why 
Stratification hasn't the working class in the United States, especially in this 
in Ameri century, developed a consistent and unified „political program? 
in erica . deals with long-standing and fundamental i issues in social 
LIAM stratification and the sociology of labor....an t book.” 
WE FORM — Alex Inkeles, Fhe Hoover Institution, Stanfo 
University. $29.95. N 
« P iy ` $ 
Solidarity and Fragmentation vb- i EE 
Working People and “Combines the virtues of a detailed local study and general + ` i 
nsci insights into both the character of working-class consciousness | 
aa out it” rere in the 1880s and the nature of the controversies within the 
ise 1 ah “S Knights of Labor. . . . enormously helpful to those of us who r 


RICHARD OESTREICHER 





Symbolic Crusade Second Edition i 5 


Status Politics and 
athe American 
E - Tefnperance. Gs tise 


Movéinent ca 


JOSEPH R. GUSFIELD 





The Devil Makes Work 

Leisure in “A valuable contribution to the sociology of leisure, to the 
italis itain study of British history and society, and to cultural criticism.” 

Capi Kpu — Roy Rosenzweig, author of Eight Hours for What We Will. 

JOHN CLARKE “Soundly documented and well argued.” — Times Literary | 


AND CHAS CRITCHER 





v UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS PRESS 
54 E. Gregory Drive, Champaign, IL 61820 y 


have for so long been trying to sort out the complex evolution 
of the labor movement in the last two decades of the 19th 
century.” — David Montgomery, author of Workers’ Control in 
America. $24.95. > 






adds a substantial po and updated bibliography and EAN y 
Cloth, $24.95; paper, $8.95. \ 


Supplement. $29.95. 


Maryland residents phone 
Order toll free 800/'638- 3030; 
301/824-7300. 
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